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PREFACE  OF  THE  EDITOR. 


This  edition  of  the  writings  of  the  late  Professor  Green 
will  include  a  selection  from  his  unpublished  papers, 
and  all  his  printed  works  except  the  '  Prolegomena  to 
Ethics' (Oxford,  1883). 

The  first  volume  consists  of  his  two  principal  pieces 
of  philosophical  criticism.  The  *  Introductions '  to 
Hume's  *  Treatise  of  Human  Nature'  were  originally 
published  in  1874,  in  the  first  and  second  volumes  of 
the  edition  of  Hume's  works  which  he  and  Mr.  T.  H. 
Grose  were  preparing  for  Messrs.  Longman.  He  had 
always  been  convinced  that  the  English  speculation  of 
the  last  hundred  years  had  been  stationary  or  retro- 
grade because  it  had  not  really  faced  the  problem  which 
Hume  had  bequeathed  to  it,  and  that  the  first  con- 
dition of  progress  was  a  thorough  re-examination  of 
the  foundations  upon  which,  though  Hume  had  shown 
their  instability,  it  was  still  consciously  or  unconsciously 
building.  Thus  the  history  and  criticism  of  the  English 
philosophy  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries 
had  long  engaged  his  attention,  and  formed  the  subject 
of  repeated  courses  of  lectures,  several  drafts  of  which 
still  remain  among  his  papers.  His  results  were  finally 
embodied  in  the  two  'Introductions,'  which  form  an 
elaborate  critical   exposition  of  the  metaphysical  and 


VI  PREFACE. 

moral  system  of  Hume  and  its  affiliation  to  that  of 
Locke. 

Three  years  later,  feeling  that  *  each  generation  re- 
quires the  questions  of  philosophy  to  be  put  to  it  in  its 
own  language,  and,  unless  they  are  so  put,  will  not  be 
at  the  pains  to  understand  them '  (p.  373),  he  began  to 
apply  the  same  principles  of  criticism  to  contempo- 
rary English  psychology  as  represented  by  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer  and  Mr.  G.  H.  Lewes.  Of  this  discussion.  Parts 
I,  n,  ni,  and  V  were  published  in  the  *  Contemporary 
Eeview'  for  December  ,1877,  March  1878,  July  1878, 
and  January  1881 ;  Part  IV,  which  was  intended  for  the 
same  Eeview,  was  withheld  on  account  of  Mr.  Lewes' 
death  in  1878  and  was  not  continued ;  it  is  now  pub- 
lished for  the  first  time. 

In  reprinting,  a  few  obvious  corrections  have  been 

made  in  the  text,  and  the  division  into  sections  and 

marginal  analysis,  which  the  author  had  made  for  the 

*  Introductions '  to  Hume,  has  been  continued  through 

most  of  the  volume. 

Oxford  :  March,  1886 
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There  is  a  view  of  the  history  of  mankindy  by  this  time  How  th« 
familiarised  to  Englishmen,  which  detaches  from  the  chaos  ^{Jfj^**^ 
of  events  a  connected  series  of  ruling  actions  and  beliefs —  should  W 
the  achievement  of  great  men  and  great  epochs,  and  assigns  studied, 
to  these  in  a  special  sense  the  term  ^  historicaL'  According 
to  this  theory — which  indeed,  if  there  is  to  be  a  theory  of 
History  at  all,  alone  gives  the  needful  simplification — the 
mass  of  nations  must  be  regarded  as  lefb  in  swamps  and  shal- 
lows outside  the  main  stream  of  human  development.  They 
have  either  never  come  within  the  reach  of  the  hopes  and 
institutions  which  make  history  a  progress  instead  of  a  cycle, 
or  they  have  stiflfened  these  into  a  dead  body  of  ceremony 
and  caste,  or  at  some  great  epoch  they  have  failed  to  discern 
the  sign  of  the  times  and  rejected  the  counsel  of  God  against 
themselves.  Thus  permanently  or  for  generations,  with  no 
principle  of  motion  but  unsatisfied  want,  without  the  assimi- 
lative ideas  which  from  the  strife  of  passions  elicit  moral 
results,  they  have  trodden  the  old  round  of  war,  trade,  and 
faction,  adding  nothing  to  the  spiritual  heritage  of  man.  It 
would  seem  that  the  historian  need  not  trouble  himself  with 
them,  except  so  far  as  relation  to  them  determines  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  progressive  nations. 

2.  A  corresponding  theory  may  with  some  confidence  be 
applied  to  simplify  the  history  of  philosophical  opinion.  The 
common  plan  of  seeking  this  history  in  compendia  of  the 
systems  of  philosophical  writers,  taken  in  the  gross  or  with 
no  discrimination  except  in  regard  to  time  and  popularity,  is 
mainly  to  blame  for  the  common  notion  that  metaphysical 
enquiry  is  an  endless  process  of  thi*eshing  old  straw.  Such 
enquiry  is  reaUy  progressive,  and  has  a  real  history,  but  it  is 
a  history  represented  by  a  few  great  names.  At  rare  epochs 
there  appear  men,  or  sets  of  men,  with  the  true  speculative 
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impulse  to  begin  at  the  beginniug  and  go  to  the  end,  and 
with  the  faculty  of  discerning  the  true  point  of  departure 
which  previous  speculation  has  fixed  for  them.  The  intervals 
are  occupied  by  commentators  and  exponents  of  the  last  true 
philosopher,  if  it  has  been  his  mission  to  construct ;  if  it  has 
been  sceptical,  by  writers  who  cannot  understand  the  fatal 
question  that  he  has  asked,  and  thus  still  dig  in  the  old  vein 
which  he  had  exhausted,  and  of  which  his  final  dilemma  had 
shown  the  bottom.  Such  an  interval  wtis  that  which  in  the 
growth  of  continental  philosophy  followed  on  the  epoch  of 
Leibnitz ;  an  interval  of  academic  exposition  or  formulation, 
in  which  the  system,  that  had  been  to  the  master  an  incom- 
plete enquiry,  became  in  the  hands  of  his  disciples  a  one- 
sided dogmatism.  In  the  line  of  speculation  more  dis- 
tinctively English,  a  like  rSgime  of  ^sti*enua  inertia'  has 
prevailed  since  the  time  of  Hume.  In  the  manner  of  its  un- 
profitableness, indeed,  it  has  differed  from  the  Wolfian  period 
in  Germany,  just  as  the  disinterested  scepticism  of  Hume 
differed  from  the  system-making  for  purposes  of  edification 
to  which  Leibnitz  applied  himself.  It  has  been  unprofitable, 
because  its  representatives  have  persisted  in  philosophising 
upon  principles  which  Hume  had  pursued  to  their  legitimate 
issue  and  had  shown,  not  as  their  enemy  but  as  their  advo- 
cate, to  render  all  philosophy  futile.  Adopting  the  premises 
and  method  of  Locke,  he  cleared  them  of  all  illogical  adap- 
tations to  popular  belief,  and  experimented  with  them  on  the 
body  of  professed  knowledge,  as  one  only  could  do  who  had 
neither  any  twist  of  vice  nor  any  bias  for  doing  good,  but 
was  a  philosopher  because  he  could  not  help  it. 

8.  As  the  result  of  the  experiment,  the  method,  which 
began  with  professing  to  explain  knowledge,  showed  know- 
ledge to  be  impossible.  Hume  himself  was  perfectly  cognisant 
of  this  result,  but  his  successors  in  England  and  Scotland 
would  seem  so  far  to  have  been  unable  to  look  it  in  the  face. 
They  have  either  thrust  their  heuds  again  into  the  bush  of 
uncriticised  belief,  or  they  have  gone  on  elaborating  Hume'«» 
doctrine  of  association,  in  apparent  forgetfulness  of  Hume's 
own  proof  of  its  insufficiency  to  account  for  an  intelligent,  as 
opposed  to  a  merely  instinctive  or  habitual,  experience.  An 
enquiry,  however,  so  thorough  and  passionless  as  the  *  Treatise 
of  Human  Nature,'  could  not  be  in  vain ;  and  if  no  English 
athlete  had  strength  to  carry  on  the  torch,  it  was  transferi'ed 
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to  a  more  vigorous  line  in  Germany.  It  awoke  Eant,  as  he 
used  to  say,  from  his  ^  dogmatic  slamber/  to  put  him  into 
that  state  of  mind  by  some  called  wonder,  by  others  doubt, 
in  which  all  true  philosophy  begins.  This  state,  with  less 
ambiguity  of  terms,  may  be  described  as  that  of  freedom 
from  presuppositions.  It  was  because  Kant,  reading  Hume 
with  the  eyes  of  Leibnitz  and  Leibnitz  with  the  eyes  of  Hume, 
was  able  to  a  great  extent  to  rid  himself  of  the  presupposi- 
tions of  both,  that  he  started  that  new  method  of  philosophy 
which,  as  elaborated  by  Hegel,  claims  to  set  man  free  from 
the  artificial  impotence  of  his  own  false  logic,  and  thus  qualify 
him  for  a  complete  interpretation  of  his  own  achievement 
in  knowledge  and  morality.  Thus  the  ^  Treatise  of  Human 
Nature '  and  the  *  Critic  of  Pure  Eeason,'  taken  together, 
form  the  real  bridge  between  the  old  world  of  philosophy 
and  the  new.  They  are  the  essential  ^  Propeedeutik,'  without 
which  no  one  is  a  qualified  student  of  modem  philosophy. 
The  close  correspondence  between  the  two  works  becomes 
more  apparent  the  more  each  is  studied.  It  is  such  as  to 
give  a  strong  presumption  that  Eant  had  studied  Hume's 
doctrine  in  its  original  and  complete  expression,  and  not 
merely  as  it  was  made  easy  in  the  ^  Essays.'  The  one  with 
full  and  reasoned  articulation  asks  the  question,  which  the 
other  with  equal  fulness  seeks  to  answer.  It  is  probably  be- 
cause the  question  in  its  complete  statement  has  been  so  little 
studied  among  us,  that  the  intellectual  necessity  of  the* 
Kantian  answer  has  been  so  little  appreciated.  To  trace  the 
origin  and  bring  out  the  points  of  the  question,  in  order  to 
the  exhibition  of  that  necessity,  will  be  the  object  of  the 
foUowing  treatise.  To  do  this  thoroughly,  indeed,  would 
carry  us  back  through  Hobbes  to  Bacon.  But  as  present 
limits  do  not  allow  of  so  long  a  journey,  we  must  be  content 
with  showing  Hume's  direct  filiation  to  Locke,  who,  indeed, 
sufficiently  gathered  up  the  results  of  the  *  emi>irical '  philo- 
sophy of  his  predecessors. 

4.  Such  a  task  is  very  difierent  from  an  ordinary  under-  I>i«tinctioo 
taking  in  literary  history,  and  requires  different  treatment.  Htemy 
To  the  historian  of  literature  a  philosopher  is  interesting,  if  at  hiBtoryand 
all,  on  account  of  the  personal  qualities  which  make  a  great  of  J^Si^ 
writer,  and  have  a  permanent  effect  on  letters  and  general  phical  tyv- 
culture.  Locke  and  Hume  undoubtedly  had  these  qualities  ^^^^' 
and  produced  such  an  effect — an  effect  in  Locke's  case  more 
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intense  upon  the  immediately  following  generations^  but  in 
Hume's  more  remarkable  as  having  reappeared  after  neai-  a 
century  of  apparent  forgetfulness.  Each,  indeed,  like  every 
true  philosopher,  was  the  mouth-piece  of  a  certain  system  of 
thought  determined  for  him  by  the  stage  at  which  he  found 
the  dialectic  movement  that  constitutes  the  progress  of  philo- 
sophy, but  each  gave  to  this  system  the  stamp  of  that 
personal  power  which  persuades  men.  Their  mode  of  expres- 
sion had  none  of  that  academic  or  ^  ex  cathedra '  character, 
which  has  made  Grerman  philosophy  almost  a  foreign  litera- 
ture in  the  country  of  its  birth.  They  wrote  as  citizens  and 
men  of  the  world,  anxious  (in  no  bad  sense)  for  effect ;  and 
even  when  their  conclusions  were  remote  from  popular  belief, 
still  presented  them  in  the  flesh  and  blood  of  current  terms 
used  in  the  current  senses.  It  is  not,  however,  in  their 
human  individuality  and  its  effects  upon  literature,  but  as 
the  vehicles  of  a  system  of  thought,  that  it  is  proposed  here 
to  treat  them ;  and  this  purpose  will  best  be  fulfilled  if  we 
follow  the  line  of  their  speculation  without  divergence  into 
literary  criticism  or  history,  without  remarks  either  on  the 
peculiarities  of  their  genius  or  on  any  of  the  secondary 
influences  which  affected  their  writings  or  arose  out  of  them. 
For  a  method  of  this  sort,  it  would  seem,  there  is  some  need 
among  us.  We  have  been  learning  of  late  to  know  much 
more  about  philosophers,  but  it  is  possible  for  knowledge 
about  philosophers  to  flourish  inversely  as  the  knowledge  of 
philosophy.  The  revived  interest  which  is  noticeable  in  the 
history  of  philosophy  may  be  an  indication  either  of  philo- 
sophical vigour  or  of  philosophical  decay.  In  those  whom 
intellectual  indolence,  or  a  misunderstood  and  disavowed 
metaphysic,  has  landed  in  scepticism  there  often  survives  a 
curiosity  about  the  literary  history  of  philosophy,  and  the 
writings  which  this  curiosity  produces  tend  further  to  spread 
the  notion  that  philosophy  is  a  matter  about  which  there 
has  been  much  guessing  by  great  intellects,  but  no  definite 
truth  is  to  be  attained.  It  is  otherwise  with  those  who  see  in 
philosophy  a  progressive  effort  towards  a  fullj-articulated 
conception  of  the  world  as  rational.  To  them  its  past  history 
is  of  interest  as  representing  steps  in  this  progress  which 
have  already  been  taken  for  us,  and  which,  if  we  will  make 
them  our  own,  carry  us  so  far  on  our  way  towards  the  freedom 
of  perfect  understanding;  while  to  ignore  them   is  not  to 
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return  to  the  simplicity  of  a  pre-philosophic  age,  but  to  con- 
demn ourselves  to  grope  in  the  maze  of  *  cultivated  opinion/ 
itself  the  confused  result  of  those  past  systems  of  thought 
which  we  will  not  trouble  ourselves  to  think  out. 

6.  The  value  of  that  system  of  thought,  which  found  its  Object  of 
clearest  expression  in  Hume,  lies  in  its  being  an  eflfort  to  think  ^^  JJ!^®°^ 
to  their  logical  issue  certain  notions  which  since  then  have 
become  commonplaces  with  educated  Englishmen,  but  which, 
for  that  reason,  we  must  detach  ourselves  from  popular  con- 
troversy to  appreciate  rightly.    We  are  familiar  enough  with 
these  in  the  form  to  which  adaptation  to  the  needs  of  plausi- 
bility has  gradually  reduced  them,  but  because  we  do  not 
think  them  out  with  the  consistency  of  their  original  ex- 
ponents, we  miss  their  true  value.     They  do  not  carry  us, 
as  they  will  do  if  we  restore  their  original  significance,  by  an 
intellectual  necessity  to  those  truer  notions  which,  in  fact, 
have  been  their  sequel  in  the  development  of  philosophy,  but 
have  not  yet  found  their  way  into  the  *  culture  *  of  our  time. 
An  attempt  to  restore  their  value,  however,  if  this  be  the 
right  view  of  its  nature,  cannot  but  seem  at  first  sight  invi- 
dious.    It  will  seem  as  if,  while  we  talk  of  their  value,  we 
were  impertinently  trying  to  *  pull  them  to  pieces.'     But 
those  who  understand  the  difference  between  philosophical 
failures,  which  are  so  because  they  are  anachronisms,  and 
those  which  in  their  failure  have  brought  out  a  new  truth 
and  compelled  a  step  forward  in  the  progress  of  thought,  will 
understand  that  a  process,  which  looks  like  pulling  a  great 
philosopher  to  pieces,  may  be  the  true   way  of  showing 
reverence  for  his  greatness.      It  is  a  Pharisaical  way  of 
building  the  sepulchres  of  philosophers  to  profess  their  doc- 
trine or  extol  their  genius  without  making  their  spirit  our 
own.     The  genius  of  Locke  and  Hume  was  their  readiness 
to  follow  the  lead  of  Ideas :  their  spirit  was  the  spirit  of 
Rationalism — the  spirit  which,  however  baffled  and  forced 
into  inconsistent  admissions,  is  still  governed  by  the  faith 
that  all  things  may  ultimately  be  understood.     We  best  do 
reverence  to  their  genius,  we  most  truly  appropriate  their 
spirit^  in  so  exploring  the  difficulties  to  which  their  enquiry 
led,  as  to  find  in  them  the  suggestion  of  a  theory  which  may 
help  us  to  walk  firmly  where  they  stumbled  and  fell. 

6.  About  Locke,  as  about  every  other  philosopher,  the  probfem 
essential  questions  are.  What  was  his  problem,  and  what  was  and 
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his  method  P  Locke,  as  a  man  of  business,  gives  us  the 
answers  at  starting.  His  problem  was  the  origin  of  ^  ideas' 
in  the  individual  man,  and  their  connection  as  constituting 
knowledge :  his  method  that  of  simply  ^  looking  into  his  own 
understanding  and  seeing  how  it  wrought.'  These  answers 
commend  themselves  to  common  sense,  and  still  form  the 
text  of  popular  psychology.  If  its  confidence  in  their  value, 
as  explained  by  Locke,  is  at  all  beginning  to  be  shaken,  this 
is  not  because,  according  to  a  strict  logical  development, 
they  issued  in  Hujne's  unanswered  scepticism,  which  was  too 
subtle  for  popular  effect,  but  because  they  are  now  open  to  a 
rougher  battery  from  the  physiologists.  Our  concern  at 
present  is  merely  to  show  their  precise  meaning,  and  the 
difiSculties  which  according  to  this  meaning  they  involve. 

7.  There  are  two  propositions  on  which  Locke  is  constantly 
insisting :  one,  that  the  object  of  his  investigation  is  his  awn 
ndnd ;  the  other,  that  his  attitude  towards  this  object  is  that 
of  mere  observation.  He  speaks  of  his  own  mind,  it  is  to  be 
noticed,  just  as  he  might  of  his  own  body.  It  meant  some- 
thing bom  with,  and  dependent  on,  the  particular  animal 
organism  that  first  saw  the  light  at  Wrington  on  a  particular 
day  in  1632.  It  was  as  exclusive  of  other  minds  as  his  body 
of  other  bodies,  and  he  could  only  infer  a  resemblance  be- 
tween them  and  it.  With  all  his  animosity  to  the  coarse 
spiritualism  of  the  doctrine  of  innate  ideas,  he  was  the  victim 
of  the  same  notion  which  gave  that  doctrine  its  falsehood  and 
grotesqueness.  He,  just  as  much  as  the  untutored  Cartesian, 
regarded  the  ^  minds '  of  different  men  as  so  many  different 
things ;  and  his  refatation  of  the  objectionable  hypothesis 
proceeds  wholly  from  this  view.  Whether  the  mind  is  put 
complete  into  the  body,  or  is  bom  and  grows  with  it ;  whether 
it  has  certain  characters  stamped  upon  it  to  begin  with,  or 
receives  all  its  ideas  through  the  senses ;  whether  it  is  simple 
and  therefore  indiscerptible,  or  compound  and  therefore 
perishable — all  these  questions  to  Locke,  as  to  his  opponents, 
concern  a  multitude  of  *  thinking  things '  in  him  and  them, 
merely  individual,  but  happening  to  be  pretty  much  alike. 

8.  This  ^  thinking  thing,'  then,  as  he  finds  it  in  himself, 
the  philosopher,  according  to  Locke,  has  merely  and  passively 
to  observe,  in  order  to  understand  the  nature  of  knowledge. 
*  I  could  look  into  nobody's  understanding  but  my  own  to 
see  how  it  wrought,'  he  says,  but  ^  I  think  the  intellectual 
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faculties  are  made  and  operate  alike  in  most  men.  But  if  it 
should  happen  not  to  be  so,  I  can  only  make  it  my  humble 
request,  in  my  own  name  and  in  the  name  of  those  that  are 
of  my  size,  who  find  their  minds  work,  reason,  and  know  in 
the  same  low  way  that  mine  does,  that  the  men  of  a  more 
happy  genius  will  show  us  the  way  of  their  nobler  flights.' — 
(Second  Letter  to  Bishop  of  Worcester.)  As  will  appear  in 
the  sequel,  it  is  from  this  imaginary  method  of  ascertaining 
the  origin  and  nature  of  knowledge  by  passive  observation  of 
what  goes  on  in  one's  own  mind  that  the  embarrassments  of 
Locke's  system  flow.  It  was  the  function  of  Hume  to  exhibit 
the  radical  flaw  in  his  master's  method  by  following  it  with 
more  than  his  master's  rigour. 

9.  As  an  observation  of  the  'thinking  thing,'  the  *  philo-  larochob- 
sophy  of  mind  '  seems  to  assume  the  character  of  a  natural  ^^ble^ 
science,  and  thus  at  once  acquires  definiteness,  and  if  not  cer- 
tainty, at  least  plausibility.  To  deny  the  possibility  of  such 
observation,  in  any  proper  sense  of  the  word,  is  for  most  men 
to  tamper  with  the  unquestioned  heritage  of  all  educated 
intelligence.  Hence  the  unpalatability  of  a  consistent  Posi- 
tivism ;  hence,  too,  on  the  other  side,  the  general  conviction 
that  the  Hegelian  reduction  of  Psychology  to  Metaphysics  is 
either  an  intellectual  juggle,  or  a  wilful  return  of  the  philo- 
sophy, which  psychologists  had  washed,  to  the  mire  of 
scholasticism.  It  is  the  more  important  to  ascertain  what 
the  observation  in  question  precisely  means.  What  observes, 
and  what  is  observed?  According  to  Locke  (and  empirical 
psychology  has  never  substantially  varied  the  answer)  the 
matter  to  be  observed  consists  for  each  man  firstly  in  certain 
impressions  of  his  own  individual  mind,  by  which  this  mind 
from  being  a  mere  blank  has  become  furnished — by  which, 
in  other  words,  his  mind  has  become  actually  a  mind ;  and, 
secondly,  in  certain  operations,  which  the  mind,  thus  consti- 
tuted, performs  upon  the  materials  which  constitute  it.  The 
observer*  all  the  while,  is  the  constituted  mind  itself.  Tlie 
question  at  once  arises,  how  the  developed  man  can  observe 
in  himself  (and  it  is  only  to  himself,  according  to  Locke, 
that  he  can  look)  that  primitive  state  in  which  his  mind  was 
a  '  tabula  rasa.'  In  the  first  place,  that  only  can  be  observed 
which  is  present ;  and  the  state  in  question  to  the  supposed 
obsen'er  is  past.  If  it  be  replied  that  it  is  recalled  by  me- 
mory, there  is  the  farther  objection  that  memory  only  recalls 
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what  has  beeii  previously  known,  and  how  is  a  mau'a  ownl 
primitive  conaciousness,  as  yet  void  of  the  content  which  iaM 
aapposed  to  come  to  it  through  impresBiona,  oiiginaOy  ImowR'l 
to  him  ?     How  can  tlie  '  tabula  rasa '  be  cognisant  of  itaelf  P  J 

10.  The  cover  under  which  this  difficulty  was  hidden  from  j 
Locke,  as  from  popular  psychologists  ever  since,  consista  in 
the  implicit  assumption  of  certain  ideas,  either  as  poasessed  J 
by  or  acting;  upon  the  mind  in  the  supposed  primitive  state,  J 
which  are  yet  held  to  be  arrived  at  by  a  gradual  process  <^l 
compariaou,  abstraction,  and  generalisation.     This  assu 
tion,  which  renders  the  whole  system  resting  upon  the  inter- 
rogation of  conaciouBuess  a  paralogism,  is  yet  the  condition 
of  its  apparent  possibility.     It  is  only  as  already  charged 
with  a  content  which  is  yet  (and  for  the  individual,  truly) 
maintained  to  be  the  gradual  acquisition  of  experience,  that 
the  primitive  consciousness  has  any  answer  to  give  to  its 
interrogator. 

11.  Let  ns  consider  the  passage  where  Locke  sums  up  his 
theory  of  the  '  original  of  our  idefl«.'  (Book  ii.  chap.  i. 
sec.  23,  24.)  '  Since  there  appear  not  to  be  any  ideas  in  the 
inind,  before  the  aenaes  have  conveyed  any  in,  I  conceive 
tbat  ideas  in  the  understanding  are  coeval  with  aenaation ; 
which  is  Buch  an  impression,  made  in  some  part  of  the  body, 
as  produces  some  perception  in  the  understanding.  It  is 
about  these  impresaiona  made  on  our  senBes  by  outward 
objects,  that  the  mind  seems  first  to  employ  itself  in  such 
operations  as  we  call  perception,  remembering,  considera-  j 
tion,  i-easoning,  &c.  In  time  the  mind  comes  to  reflect  on  I 
its  own  operations  about  the  ideas  got  by  sensation,  and 
thereby  stores  itself  with  a  new  set  of  ideas,  which  I  call 
ideas  of  reflection.  These  impreasionB  that  are  made  on  our 
senses  by  outward  objects,  that  are  extrinsical  to  the  mind ; 
and  its  own  operations,  proceeding  from  ix)wers  intrinsical 
and  proper  to  itself,  which,  when  reflected  on  by  itself,  be- 
come also  objects  of  its  contemplation,  are,  as  I  have  said, 
the  original  of  all  knowledge.' 

12.  Can  we  from  this  pasaage  elicit  a  distinct  account  of  | 
the  beginning  of  intelligence  ?     In  the  first  place  it  consistB  ' 
in  an  '  idea,'  and  an  idea  is  elsewhere  (Introduction,  see.  8) 
stated  to  be  '  whatsoever  ia  the  object  of  the  understanding, 
when  a  man  thinks.'     But  the  primary  idea  is  an  '  idea  of 
sensation.'     Does  this  moaji  that  the  primary  idea  is  a 
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sation,  or  is  a  distinction  to  be  made  between  the  sensation 
and  the  idea  thereof  P  The  passage  before  us  would  seem  to 
imply  such  a  distinction.  Looking  merely  to  it,  we  should 
probably  say  that  by  sensation  Locke  meant  ^  an  impression 
or  motion  in  some  part  of  the  body ;  *  by  the  idea  of  sensation 
*  a  perception  in  the  understanding/  which  this  impression 
produces.  The  account  of  perception  itself  gives  a  diflFerent 
result.  (Book  ii.  chap.  ix.  sec.  3.)  *  Whatever  impressions 
are  made  on  the  outward  parts,  if  they  are  not  taken  notice 
of  within,  there  is  no  perception.  Fire  may  bum  our  bodies 
with  no  other  effect  than  it  does  a  billet,  unless  the  motion 
be  continued  to  the  brain,  and  there  the  sense  of  heat  or  idea 
of  pain  be  produced  in  the  mind,  wherein  consists  actual 
perception.*  Here  sensation  is  identified  at  once  with  the 
idea  and  with  perception,  as  opposed  to  the  impression  on 
the  bodily  organs.'  To  confound  the  confusion  still  farther, 
in  a  passage  immediately  preceding  the*  above,  *  Perception,' 
here  identified  with  the  idea  of  sensation,  has  been  distin- 
guished from  it,  as  *  exercised  about  it.'  *  Perception,  as  it 
is  the  first  faculty  of  the  mind  exercised  about  our  ideas,  so 
it  is  the  first  and  simplest  idea  we  have  from  reflection.' 
Taking  Locke  at  his  word,  then,  we  find  the  beginning  of 
intelligence  to  consist  in  having  an  idea  of  sensation. 
This  idea,  however,  we  perceive,  and  to  perceive  is  to  have 
an  idea ;  i.e.  to  have  an  idea  of  an  idea  of  sensation.  But 
of  perception  again  we  have  a  simple  or  primitive  idea. 
Therefore  the  beginning  of  intelligence  consists  in  having  an 
idea  of  an  idea  of  an  idea  of  sensation. 

18.  By  insisting  on  Locke's  account  of  the  relation  between  (h)  In  ra- 
the ideas  of  sensation  and  those  of  reflection  we  might  be  ^^^f 
brought  to  a  different  but  not  more  luminous  conclusion.    In  reflectior. 
the  passages  quoted  above,  where  this  relation  is  most  fully 
spoken  of,  it  appears  that  the  latter  are  essentially  sequent 
to  those  of  sensation.     *  In  time  the  mind  comes  to  reflect  on 
its   own  operations,  about  the  ideas  got  by  sensation,  and 
thereby  stores  itself  with  a  new  set  of  ideas,  which  I  call 
ideas  of  reflection.'     Of  these  only  two  are  primarj'  and  ori- 


*  Cf.  Book  n. chap.  ziz. seel.    'The  thinking,  fumiBhee  the  mind  with  a 

peremticm,  which  actually  accompanies  distinct  idea  which  we  call  gematUm  ; 

and  IS  annexed  to  any  impression  on  the  which  is,  as  it  were,  the  actual  entrance 

body,  made  by  an  external  object^  being  of  any  idea  into  the  understanding  by 

distinct  from  all  other  modifications  of  the  senses.' 
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ginal  (Book  ii.  cxii.  sec.  73),viz.motivity  or  power  of  moving, 
with  which  we  are  not  at  present  concerned,  and  perceptivity 
or  power  of  perception.  But  according  to  Locke,  as  we  have 
seen,  there  cannot  be  any,  the  simplest,  idea  of  sensation 
withont  perception.  If,  then,  the  idea  of  perception  is 
only  given  later  and  apon  reflection,  we  must  suppose  per- 
ception to  take  place  without  any  idea  of  it.  But  with  Locke 
to  have  an  idea  and  to  perceive  are  equivalent  terms.  We 
must  thus  conclude  that  the  beginning  of  knowledge  is  an 
unperceived  perception,  which  is  against  his  express  state- 
ment elsewhere  (Book  ii.  c.  xxvii.  sec.  9),  that  it  is  ^  impos- 
sible for  any  one  to  perceive  without  perceiving  that  he  does 
perceive.' 
What  is  ^  14.  Meanwhile  a  perpetual  equivocation  is  kept  up  between 
improsa^?  a  Supposed  impression  on  the  *  outward  parts,'  and  a  supposed 
impression  on  the  ^  tablet  of  the  mind.'  It  is  not  the  im- 
pression upon,  or  a  motion  in,  the  outward  parts,  as  Locke 
admits,  that  constitutes  the  idea  of  sensation.  It  is  not  an 
agitation  in  the  tympanum  of  the  ear,  or  a  picture  on  the 
retina  of  the  eye,  that  we  are  conscious  of  when  we  see  a 
sight  or  hear  a  sound.'  The  motion  or  impression,  however, 
has  only,  as  he  seems  to  suppose,  to  be  ^  continued  to  the 
brain,'  and  it  becomes  an  idea  of  sensation.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  rough  line  of  distinction  between  soul  and  body, 
which  he  draws  elsewhere,  his  theory  was  practically 
governed  by  the  supposition  of  a  cerebral  something,  in 
which,  as  in  a  third  equivocal  tablet,  the  imaginary  mental 
and  bodily  tablets  are  blended.  K,  however,  the  idea  of  sen- 
sation, as  an  object  of  the  understanding  when  a  man  thinks, 
differs  absolutely  from  *  a  motion  of  the  outward  parts,'  it 
does  so  no  less  absolutely,  however  language  and  metaphor 
may  disguise  the  difference,  from  such  motion  as  '  continued 
to  the  brain.'  An  instructed  man,  doubtless,  may  come  to 
think  about  a  motion  in  his  brain,  as  about  a  motion  of  the 
earth  round  the  sun,  but  to  speak  of  such  motion  as  an  idea 
of  sensation  or  an  immediate  object  of  intelligent  sense,  is  to 
confuse  between  the  object  of  consciousness  and  a  possible 
physical  theory  of  the  conditions  of  that  consciousness.    It  is 

>  Cf.  Locke's  own   statement  (Book  ideas ;  and  two  ideas  so  different  and 

m.  It.  sec.  10).    *  The  cause   of  any  distant  one  from  another,  that  no  two 

sensation,  and  the  sensation  itself,  in  all  can  be  more  so.' 
the  simple  ideas  of  one  sense,  are  two 
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onlTy  hiiwi  mi.  liv  mch  an  aqfcii^iicftuaLn  iibia  asT  iiei^  ^^fvwl• 
iiig  to  IjoAt*  ftdMooa  «f  i&e  iasa.  eia  Kfr  dMoihed  itf  ui 
'nqvEflBKOi'  ssaZL'C-ri&iis  I2v  ic^nresieffir&isioia  %>ifi^  sifii«i 
a  taHigty  v^edber  Iksm  Ubmk  isr  wiaih  dKanhTseK  ^aaunq^  on 

as  a  hetf  bdHnuft  lie  baa  <€  Ids  fJiikHiof^kaeil  sy^stiMa. 

fbar  lows  ercn  iis  p&usibslitT.  In  hm  mffhctk^im  u>  tli^  ^"^ 
ideas  of  spntaticin  h  easais  popolar  af«Kp«a&(e  from  the  w^dr  aifnT^ 
eoafbsioii  of  ihooglsl  and  maner  in  the  imaginazr  oet^ebnl  ^^^tf  ^ 
tablet,  and  the  soppositBoa  of  actual  impact  npon  this  bj 
'ootwaid  things.'  Bat  in  the  cmae  <tf  ideas  of  nsAectiti^  it  is 
the  mind  that  at  once  gires  and  takes  the  imjw^ssion.  It 
most  be  sai^waed,  that  is,  to  make  impresaons  on  itaelf. 
There  is  the  further  difficoItT  that  as  perception  is  necessary 
in  Odder  to  gire  am  idea  ot  sensation,  the  impress  of  percep- 
tion most  be  taken  bj  the  mind  in  its  earliest  receptiTitT ; 
or,  in  other  words,  it  most  impress  itself  while  still  a  blank, 
still  Toid  of  any  '  fhmitore '  wherewith  to  make  the  impres- 
sion. There  is  no  escape  from  this  resnh  unless  we  suppose 
perception  to  precede  the  idea  of  it  br  some  interral  of  time, 
which  lands  us,  as  we  hare  seen,  in  the  counter  difficulty  of 
supposing  an  unperceiTcd  perception*  Locke  disguises  the 
difficulty  from  himself  and  his  reader  by  constantly  shifting 
both  the  receptive  subject  and  the  impressive  matter.  We 
find  the  '  tablet '  perpetually  receding.  First  it  is  the  *  out^ 
ward  part '  or  bodily  organ.  Then  it  is  the  brain,  to  which 
the  impression  received  by  the  outward  part  must  somehow 
be  continued,  in  order  to  produce  sensation.  Then  it  is  the 
perceptive  mind,  which  takes  an  impression  of  the  sensation 
or  has  an  idea  of  it.  Finally,  it  is  the  reflective  mind,  upon 
which  in  turn  the  perceptive  mind  makes  impressions.  But 
the  hasiy  reader,  when  he  is  told  that  the  mind  is  passively 
impress^  with  ideas  of  reflection,  is  apt  to  forget  that  the 
matter  which  thus  impresses  it  is,  according  to  Locke's  show- 
ing, simply  its  perceptive,  i.e.  its  passive,  self. 

16.  The  real  source  of  these  embarrassments  in  Lockers  Source  of 
theory,  it  must  be  noted,  lies  in  the  attempt  to  make  the  in-  ^^^^ 
dividual  consciousness  give  an  answer  to  its  interrogator  as 
to  the  beginning  of  knowledge.     The  individual  looking  back 
on  an  imaginary  earliest  experience  pronouDces  himself  in 
that  experience  to  have  been  simply  sensitive  and  passive. 
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But  by  thia  he  means  consciously  sensitive  of  comaf^fuf 
and  consciously  piisaire  in  relation  to  something.  That  is,  lie 
aiipposea  the  primitive  experience  to  have  involved  conscious- 
nestj  of  a  self  on  the  one  band  and  of  a  thing  on  the  other, 
as  well  OS  of  a  relation  between  the  two.  In  the  '  idea  of 
sensation'  as  Locke  conceived  it,  such  a  conscionanesa  is 
clearly  impbed,  notwithstinding  bis  confusion  of  terms.  The 
idea  is  a  perception,  or  coDsciousness  of  a  thing,  a«  opposed 
to  a  sensation  proper  or  affection  of  the  bodily  organs.  Of 
the  perception,  again,  there  is  an  Idea,  i.e.  a  conscionaneBB 
by  the  man,  in  the  perception,  of  himself  in  negative  relation 
to  the  thing  that  ia  his  object,  and  this  consciousness  (if  wfli 
would  make  Locke  consistent  in  excluding  an  unperceivefi 
perception)  must  be  taken  to  go  along  with  the  perceptive 
act  itself.  No  less  than  thia  indeed  can  be  involved  in  any 
act  that  is  to  be  the  beginning  of  knowledge  at  all.  It  is  tha 
minimum  of  possible  thought  or  intelligence,  and  the  think- 
ing man,  looking  for  this  beginning  in  the  earliest  experience 
of  the  individual  human  animal,  must  needs  Bud  it  there. 
But  this  means  no  less  than  tliat  he  ia  finding  there  already  . 
the  conceptions  of  substance  )tnd  relation.  Hence  a  doubla|. 
contradiction :  firstly,  a  contradiction  between  the  primari- 
ness  of  self-conscious  cognisance  of  a  thing,  as  the  beginning 
of  possible  knowledge,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  primariness 
of  animal  sensation  in  the  history  of  the  individual  man  on 
the  other ;  secondly,  a  contradiction  between  the  primariness 
in  knowledge  of  the  ideas  of  substance  and  relation,  and  the 
seemingly  gradual  attainment  of  tht  so  '  abstractions '  by  the 
individual  intellect.  The  former  oi  these  contradictions  is 
blurred  by  Locke  in  the  two  main  confusions  which  we  have 
ao  far  noticed :  (a)  the  confusion  between  sensation  proper 
and  perception,  which  is  covered  under  the  phrase  '  idea  of 
sensation  ; '  a  phrase  which,  if  sensation  means  the  first  act  of 
intelligence,  is  pleonastic,  and  if  it  means  the  '  motion  of  the 
outward  parts  continued  to  the  brain,'  is  unmeaning ;  and  (h) 
the  confusion  between  the  physical  affection  of  the  brain  and 
the  act  of  the  self-con  scions  subject,  covered  under  the  equi- 
vocal metaphor  of  impression.  The  latter  eouti-adiction,  that 
concerning  the  ideas  of  sobatance  and  relation,  has  to 
Airther  considered. 

17.  It  is  not  difBcult  to  show  that  to  have  a  simple  idea; 
according  to  Locke's  account  of  it,  niciina  to  have  already 
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conception  of  substance  and  relation,  which  are  yet  according 
to  him  *  complex  and  derived  ideas/  ^  the  workmanship  of 
the  mind '  in  opposition  to  its  original  material,  the  result 
of  its  action  in  opposition  to  what  is  given  it  as  passive. 
The  equivocation  in  terms  nnder  which  this  contradiction 
is  generally  covered  is  that  between  *  idea '  and  *  quality.' 
*  Whatever  the  mind  perceives  in  itself,  or  is  the  immediate 
object  of  perception,  thought,  or  understanding,  that  I  call 
idea ;  and  the  power  to  produce  that  idea  I  call  quality  of  the 
subject  wherein  that  power  is.  Thus  a  snowball  having 
power  to  produce  in  us  the  ideas  of  white,  cold,  and  round, 
the  powers  to  produce  these  ideas  in  us,  as  they  are  in  the 
snowball,  I  call  qualities ;  and  as  they  are  sensations  or  per- 
ceptions in  our  understandings,  I  call  them  ideas;  which 
ideas,  if  I  speak  of  sometimes  as  in  the  things  themselves,  I 
would  be  understood  to  mean  those  qualities  in  the  object 
which  produce  them  in  us.*     (Book  ii.  chap.  viii.  sec.  8.) 

18.  An  equivocation  is  not  the  less  so  because  it  is  an-  Locke* 
nounced.     It  is  just  because  Locke  allows  himself  at  his  te^^ni^ 
convenience  to  interchange  the  terms  ^  idea  '  and  ^  quality '  ing  Mdea 
that  his  doctrine  is  at  once  so  plausible  and  so  hollow.     The  f p^]-^  » 
essential  question  is  whether  the  ^simple  idea,'  as  the  original  and  its  ' 
of  knowledge,  is  on  the  one  hand  a  mere  feeling,  or  on  the  «ff«^^- 
other  a  thing  or  quality  of  a  thing.     This  question  is  the 
crux  of  empirical  psychology.     Adopting  the  one  alternative, 
we  have  to  face  the  difficulty  of  the  genesis  of  knowledge,  as 
an  apprehension  of  the  real,  out  of  mere  feeling ;  adopting 
the  other,  we  virtually  endow  the  nascent  intelligence  with 
the  conception  of  substance.     By  playing  fast  and  loose  with 
^  idea '  and  ^  quality,'  Locke   disguised  the  dilemma  from 
himself.     Here  again  the  metaphor  of  Impression  did  him 
yeoman's  service.    The  idea,  or  *  immediate  object  of  thought,' 
being  confused  with  the  affection  of  the  sensitive  organs,  and 
this  again  being  accounted  for  as  the  result  of  actual  impact, 
it  was  easy  to  represent  the  idea  itself  as  caused  by  the 
action  of  an  outward  body  on  the  *  mental  tablet.'     Thus 
Locke  speaks  of  the  *  objects  of  our  senses  obtruding  their 
particular  ideas   on  our  minds,  whether  we  will  or   no.' 
(Book  II.  chap.  i.  sec.  25.)     This  sentence  holds  in  solution  an 
assumption  and  two  fallacies.     The  assumption  (with  which 
we  have  no  further  concern  here)  is  the  physical  theory  that 
matter  affects  the  sensitive  organs    in    the  way  of  actual 
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impact.  Of  the  fallacies,  one  is  the  confasion  between  this 
affection  and  the  idea  of  which  it  is  the  occasion  to  the  indi- 
vidnal ;  the  other  is  the  implication  that  this  idea,  as  such, 
in  its  prime  simplicity,  recognises  itself  as  the  resolt  of,  and 
refers  itself  as  a  quality  to,  the  matter  supposed  to  cause 
it.  This  recognition  and  reference,  it  is  clearly  implied,  are 
involved  in  the  idea  itself,  not  merely  made  by  the  philo- 
sopher theorising  it.  Otherwise  the  *  obtrusion '  would  be 
described  as  of  a  property  or  effect,  not  of  an  idea,  which 
means,  it  must  be  remembered,  the  object  of  consciousness 
just  as  the  object  of  consciousness.  Of  the  same  purport  is 
the  statement  that  ^  the  mind  is  furnished  with  simple  ideas 
as  they  are  found  in  exterior  things.'  (Book  ii.  chap,  zxiii. 
sec.  1.)  It  only  requires  a  moment's  consideration,  indeed, 
to  see  that  the  beginning  of  consciousness  cannot  be  a  phy- 
sical theory,  which,  however  true  it  may  be  and  however 
natural  it  may  have  become  to  us,  involves  not  only  the  com- 
plex conception  of  material  impact,  but  the  application  of 
this  to  a  case  having  no  palpable  likeness  to  it.  But  the 
*  interrogator  of  consciousness '  finds  in  its  primitive  state 
just  what  he  puts  there,  and  thus  Locke,  with  all  his  pains 
'  to  set  his  mind  at  a  distance  from  itself,'  involuntarily  sup- 
poses it,  in  the  first  element  of  intelligence,  to  *  report '  that 
action  of  matter  upon  itself,  which,  as  the  result  of  a  feuniliar 
theory — involving  not  merely  the  conceptions  of  substance, 
power,  and  relation,  but  special  qualifications  of  these — it 
reports  to  the  educated  man. 
Primary  19.  This  will  appear  more  clearly  upon  an  examination  ot 

*°^  ,  his  doctrine  of  *  the  ideas  of  primary  and  secondary  qualities 
qualities  of  of  bodics.'  The  distinction  between  them  he  states  as  follows. 
^*^^'  The  primary  qualities  of  bodies  are  *  the  bulk,  figure,  number, 
situation,  motion,  and  rest  of  their  solid  parts ;  these  are  in 
them,  whether  ws  perceive  them  or  no ;  and  when  they  are 
of  that  size  that  we  can  discover  them,  we  have  by  these  an 
idea  of  the  thing  as  it  is  in  itself.'  .  .  .  Thus  ^  the  ideas 
of  primary  qualities  are  resemblances  of  them,  and  their 
patterns  do  really  exist  in  the  bodies  themselves.  But  the 
ideas  produced  in  us  by  the  secondary  qualities  have  no  re- 
semblance of  them  at  all.  There  is  nothing  like  them  exists 
ing  in  the  bodies  themselves.  They  are  in  the  bodies,  we 
denominate  from  them,  only  a  power  to  produce  these  sensa- 
tions in  us ;  and  what  is  sweet,  blue,  or  warm  in  idea  is  but 
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the  certain  bnlk,  figure,  and  motion  of  the  insensible  parts 
in  the  bodies  themselves  which  we  call  so.'  This  power  is 
then  explained  to  be  of  two  sorts :  (a)  *  The  power  that  is  in 
any  body,  by  reason  of  its  insensible  primary  qnalities,  to 
operate  after  a  peculiar  manner  on  any  of  our  senses,  and 
thereby  produce  in  us  the  different  ideas  of  several  colours, 
sounds,  smells,  tastes,  &c.  These  are  usually  called  sensible 
qualities.  (6)  The  power  that  is  in  any  body,  by  reason  of  the 
particular  constitution  of  its  primary  qualities,  to  make  such 
a  change  in  the  bulk,  figure,  texture,  and  motion  of  another 
body,  as  to  make  it  operate  differently  on  our  senses  from 
what  it  did  before.  Thus  the  sun  has  a  power  to  make  wax 
white,  and  fire  to  make  lead  fluid.  These  are  usually  called 
powers.*     (Book  ii.  chap.  viii.  sec.  15,  23.) 

20.  What  we  have  here  is  a  theory  of  the  causes  of  simple  'Simple 
ideas ;  but  we  shall  find  Locke  constantly  representing:  this  ^^^^^''^ 
theory  as  a  simple  idea  itself,  or  the  simple  idea  as  involving  as  inrolT* 
this  theory.     By  this  unconscious  device  he  is  enabled  readily  j?|8  * 

to  exhibit  the  genesis  of  knowledge  out  of  ^  simple  ideas,'  its  own 
but  it  is  at  the  cost  of  converting  these  into  *  creations  of  the  ^^*^- 
mind,*  which  with  him  are  the  antitheses  of  *  facts*  or 
*  reality.*  The  process  of  conversion  takes  a  different  form 
as  applied  respectively  to  the  ideas  of  primary  and  to  those 
of  secondary  qualities.  We  propose  to  follow  it  in  the  latter 
application  first. 

21.  The  simple  idea  caused  by  a  quality  he  calls  the  idea  Phmsesin 
o/ that  quality.      Under  cover  of  this  phrase,  he  not  only  which  t^ 
identifies  the  idea  of  a  primary  quality  with  the  quality  itself  "  *™^  * 
of  which  he  supposes  it  to  be  a  copy,  but  he  also  habitually 
regards  the  idea  of  a  secondary  quality  as  the  consciousness 

of  a  quality  of  a  thingy  though  under  warning  that  the  quality 
as  it  is  to  consciousness  is  not  as  it  is  in  the  thing.  This  re- 
servation rather  adds  to  the  confusion.  There  are  in  feet,  ac- 
cording to  Locke,  as  appears  from  his  distinction  between 
the  *  nominal '  and  *real  essence,*  two  different  things  denoted 
by  every  common  noun ;  the  thing  as  it  is  in  itself  or  in 
nature,  and  the  thing  as  it  is  for  consciousness.  The  former 
is  the  thing  as  constituted  by  a  certain  configuration  of  par- 
ticles, which  is  only  an  object  for  the  physical  philosopher, 
and  never  fully  cognisable  even  by  him  ;  *  the  latter  is  the 

*  This  distinction  is  more  fully  treated  below,  paragraphs  88,  &e. 
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thing  as  we  see  and  lipar  anJ  aniell  it.  Now  to  b,  thing  i 
this  latter  sense,  accordinif  to  Loche,  such  a  simple  idea  us 
to  the  philosopher  is  one  of  a  secondary  quality  (i.e.  not  a  copy, 
hut  an  effect,  of  something  in  a  body),  is  already  in  the 
origin  of  knowledge  referred  as  a  quality,  though  without 
distinction  of  primary  and  secondary.  He  does  not  indeed 
state  this  in  so  many  words.  To  have  done  so  might  have 
forced  him  to  reconsider  his  doctrine  of  the  mere  passivity 
of  the  mind  in  respect  of  simple  ideas.  But  it  is  implied  in 
his  constant  use  of  such  phrases  as  '  reports  of  the  senses,* 
'  iulet  throngh  the  senses  ' — which  have  no  meaning  unless 
something  is  reported,  something  let  in — and  in  the  familiar 
comparison  of  the  understanding  to  a  'closet,  wholly  shut 
from  light,  with  only  some  little  opening  left,  to  let  in 
external  Wsible  resemblances,  or  ideas,  of  things  without.' 
{Book  ir.  chap.  si.  sec.  17.) 

22.  Phraseology  of  this  kind,  the  standing  heritage  of  the 
philosophy  which  seeks  the  origin  of  knowledge  in  sensation, 
assumes  that  the  individual  sensation  is  from  the  first  con- 
sciously representative ;  that  it  is  more  than  what  it  is  simply 
in  itself — fleeting,  momenta-ry,  unnameable  (because,  while  we 
name  it,  it  has  become  another),  and  for  the  same  reason  un- 
knowable, the  very  negation  of  knowability ;  that  it  shows  the 
presence  of  something,  whether  this  he  a  'body'  to  which  it  is 
referred  iia  a  quality,  or  a  mind  of  which  it  is  a  modification, 
or  be  ultimately  rednced  to  the  permanpnt  conditions  of  its 
own  possibili^.  This  assumption  for  the  present  has  merely 
to  be  pointed  out ;  its  legitimacy  need  not  be  discussed.  Nor 
need  we  now  discuss  the  attempts  that  have  been  made  since 
Locke  to  show  that  mere  sensations,  dumb  to  begin  with,  may 
yet  become  articulate  upon  repetition  and  combination ;  which 
in  fact  endow  them  with  a  faculty  of  inference,  and  suppose 
that  though  primarily  they  report  nothing  beyond  themselves, 
they  yet  somehow  come  to  do  so  as  an  explanation  of  their 
own  recurrence.  The  sensational  theory  in  Locke  is  still,  so 
to  speak,  unsophisticated.  It  is  true  that,  in  concert  with 
that 'thinking  gentleman,'  Mr.  Molyneux,  he  had  satisfied 
himself  that  what  we  reckon  simple  ideas  are  often  really 
inferences  from  such  ideas  which  by  habit  have  become  in- 
stinctive; but  his  account  of  this  habitual  process  presupposes 
the  reference  of  sensation  to  a  thing.  '  When  we  set  before 
our  eyps  a  round  globe  of  uny  uniform  colnnr,  it  is  certain 
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that  the  idea  thereby  imprinted  in  our  mind  is  of  a  flat  circle, 
rariouslj  shadowed  with  several  dep^es  of  light  and  bright- 
ness coming  to  our  eyes.  But  we  having  by  use  been  accus- 
tomed to  perceive  what  kind  of  appearance  convex  bodies 
are  wont  to  make  in  us,  what  alterations  are  made  in  the 
reflections  of  light  by  the  diflference  of  the  sensible  figures  of 
bodies ;  the  judgment  presently,  by  an  habitual  custom,  alters 
the  appearances  into  their  causes.  So  that  from  that  which 
truly  is  variety  of  colour  or  shadow,  collecting  the  figure,  it 
makes  it  pass  for  a  mark  of  figure,  and  frames  to  itself  the 
perception  of  a  convex  figure,  and  an  uniform  colour.*  (Book 
II.  chap.  ix.  sec.  8.)  The  theory  here  stated  involves  two 
assumptions,  each  inconsistent  with  the  simplicity  of  the 
simple  idea,  (a)  The  actual  impression  of  the  ^  plane 
variously  coloured '  is  supposed  to  pronounce  itself  to  be  of 
something  outward.  Once  call  the  sensation  an  impression,' 
indeed,  or  call  it  anything,  and  this  or  an  analogous  sub- 
stantiation of  it  is  implied.  It  is  only  as  thus  reporting 
something  ^objective'  that  the  simple  idea  of  the  plane 
variously  coloured  gives  anything  to  be  corrected  by  the 

*  perception  of  the  kind  of  appearance  convex  bodies  are 
wont  to  make  in  us,'  i.e.  *  of  the  alterations  made  in  the  re- 
flections of  light  by  the  difference  of  the  sensible  figure  of 
bodies.'  This  perception,  indeed,  as  described,  is  already 
itself  just  the  instinctive  judgment  which  has  to  be  accounted 
for,  and  though  this  objection  might  be  met  by  a  better 
statement,  yet  no  statement  could  serve  Locke's  purpose 
which  did  not  make  assumption  (6)  that  sensations  of  light 
and  colour — *  simple  ideas  of  secondary  qualities ' — are  in 
the  very  beginning  of  knowledge  appearcmcesy  if  not  of  convex 
bodies,  yet  of  bodies;  if  not  of  bodies,  yet  of  something  which 
they  reveal,  which  remains  there  while  they  pass  away. 

23.  The  same  assumption  is  patent  in  Locke's  account  of  mu^  ^^  t^ 
the  distinction  between  ^  real  and  fantastic,'  ^  adequate  and  idea  as 
inadequate,'  ideas.     This  distinction  rests  upon  that  between  *  ^^^J^ 
the  thing  as  archetjpe,  and  the  idea  as  the  corresponding  mere  sen- 
ectype.     Simple  ideas  he  holds  to  be  necessarily  *  real '  and  "*^o^ 
^  adequate,'  because  necessarily  answering  to  their  archetypes. 

*  Not  that  they  are  all  of  them  images  or  representations  of 
what  does  exist:  •  •  .  whiteness  and  coldness  are  no 
more  in  snow  than  pain  is :  •  •  •  yet  are  they  real  ideas 
in  us,  whereby  we  distinguish  the  qualities  that  are  really  in 
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things  themselves.  For  these  seyeral  appearances  being  dft' 
signed  to  be  the  markB  whereby  we  are  to  know  and 
distinguish  things  which  we  ha.Te  to  do  with,  our  ideas  do  as 
well  serve  us  to  that  purpose,  and  are  as  real  diBtinguiahing 
characters,  whether  they  be  only  constant  effects,  or  else 
exact  resemblances  of  something  in  the  things  themselves.* 
(Book  u.  chap.  iix.  sec.  2.)  The  simple  idea,  then,  is  a 
•  mark '  or  '  distinguishing  character,'  either  as  a  copy  or  as 
an  effect,  of  something  other  than  itself.  Only  as  thus 
regarded,  does  the  distinction  between  real  and  fantastic 
possibly  apply  to  it.  So  too  with  the  distinction  between 
true  and  false  ideas.  As  Locke  himself  points  ont,  the  simple 
idea  in  itself  is  neither  true  nor  false.  It  can  become  so  only 
fts  *  referred  to  something  extraneous  to  it.'  (Book  ii.  chap, 
xxxii.  sec.  4.)  For  all  that,  he  speaks  of  simple  ideas  as 
true  and  necessarily  true,  because  '  being  barely  such  per- 
ceptions as  God  has  fitted  us  to  receive,  and  given  power  to 
external  objects  to  produce  in  db  by  establLshed  laws  and 
ways  .  .  .  their  truth  consists  in  nothing  else  but  in 
such  appearances  as  are  produced  in  us,  and  must  be  suitable 
to  those  powers  He  has  placed  in  external  objects,  or  else 
they  could  not  be  produced  in  us.'  {Book  ii.  chap,  xxxii. 
aec.  14.)  Here  again  we  are  brought  to  the  same  point. 
The  idea  is  an  '  appearance '  of  something,  necessarily  true 
when  it  cannot  seem  to  be  the  appearance  of  anything  else 
than  that  of  which  it  is  the  appearance.  We  thus  come  to 
the  following  dilemma.  Either  the  simple  idea  is  referred  to 
a  thing,  as  its  pattern  or  its  cause,  or  it  cannot  be  regarded 
as  either  real  or  true.  If  it  is  still  objected  that  it  need  not 
be  so  referred  in  thebeginningof  knowledge,  though  it  cornea 
to  be  so  in  the  developed  intelligence,  the  answer  is  the 
further  question,  how  can  that  be  knowledge  even  in  its  most 
elementary  phase — the  phase  of  the  reception  of  simple  ideas 
— which  is  not  a  capacity  of  distinction  between  real  and 
apparent,  between  true  and  false?  If  its  beginning  is  a  mode 
of  eonsciouanesa,  such  as  mere  sensation  would  be — which, 
because  excluding  all  reference,  excludes  that  reference  of 
itself  to  something  else  without  which  there  could  be  no  con  - 
aciouaness  of  a  distinction  between  an  '  is '  and  an  *  is  not,' 
and  therefore  no  true  judgment  at  all — how  can  any  repe- 
tition of  such  modes  give  snch  a  judgment  P ' 
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24  The  fact  is  that  the  *  simple  idea '  with  Locke,  as  the  It  yolTee 
beginning  of  knowledge,  is  abeady,  at  its  minimnm,  the  j^  ^^Si 
jndgment,  *  I  have  an  idea  difiPerent  from  other  ideas,  which  mind  and 
I  did  not  make  for  myself.*  His  confusion  of  this  judgment  dj^in -*'* 
with  sensation  is  merely  the  fundamental  confusion,  on  which  xaithed, 
all  empirical  psychology  rests,  between  two  essentially  dis- 
tinct questions — one  metaphysical,  What  is  the  simplest 
element  of  knowledge?  the  other  physiological.  What  are 
the  conditions  in  the  individual  human  organism  in  virtue  of 
which  it  becomes  a  vehicle  of  knowledge  ?  Though  he  failed, 
however,  to  distinguish  these  questions,  their  difference 
made  itself  appear  in  a  certain  divergence  between  the  second 
and  fourth  books  of  his  Essay.  So  far  we  have  limited 
our  consideration  to  passages  in  the  second  book,  in  which 
he  treats  eo  nomine  of  ideas ;  of  simple  ideas  as  the  original 
of  knowledge,  of  complex  ones  as  formed  in  its  process. 
Here  the  physical  theory  is  predominant.  The  beginning  of 
knowledge  is  that  without  which  the  animal  is  incapable  of 
it,  viz.  sensation  regarded  as  an  impression  through  ^  animal 
spirits  *  on  the  brain.  But  it  can  only  be  so  represented  be-  * 
cause  sensation  is  identified  with  that  which  later  psychology 
distinguished  from  it  as  Perception,  and  for  which  no  phy 
sical  theory  can  account.  As  we  have  seen,  the  whole  theory 
of  this  (the  second)  book  turns  upon  the  supposition  that  the 
simple  idea  of  sensation  is  in  every  case  an  idea  of  a  sensible 
quality,  and  that  it  is  so,  not  merely  for  us,  considering  it  ex 
parte  post,  but  consciously  for  the  individual  subject,  which 
can  mean  nothing  else  than  that  it  distinguishes  itself  from, 
and  refers  itself  to,  a  thing.  Locke  himself,  indeed,  accord- 
ing to  his  plan  of  bringing  in  a  *  faculty  of  the  mind  '  when- 
ever it  is  convenient,  would  perhaps  rather  have  said  that  it 
is  so  distinguished  and  referred  *  by  the  mind.'  He  considers 
the  simple  idea  not,  as  it  truly  is,  the  mind  itself  in  a  certain 
relation,  but  a  datum  or  material  of  the  mind,  upon  which  it 
performs  certain  operations  as  upon  something  other  than 
itself,  though  all  the  while  it  is  constituted,  at  least  in  its 
actuality,  by  this  material.  Between  the  reference  of  the 
simple  idea  to  the  thing,  however,  by  itself  and  *  by  the  mind,* 

are  rach  as    the    objects    themselyes,  tell  whether  an  idea  is  clear  or  not,  it 

whence  they  are  taken,  did  or  might  in  follows  t<hat  immediate   consciousnew 

a  well-ordered  sensation  or  perception,  must  tell  of  '  the  object  itself,  whence 

preeent  thenu'    As  Locke  always  as-  the  idea  is  taken.' 
somes  that  immediate  consciousness  can 
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there  is  no  essential  difference.  In  either  case  the  reference 
is  inconsistent  with  the  simplicity  of  the  simple  idea ;  and  if 
the  latter  expression  avoids  the  seeming  awkwardness  of 
ascribing  activity  to  the  idea,  it  yet  ascribes  it  to  the  mind 
in  that  elementary  stage  in  which,  according  to  Locke,  it  is 
merely  receptive. 
And  is  25.  So  mnch  for  the  theory  *  of  ideas.*    As  if,  however,  in 

to"  h^^t  hf  treating  of  ideas  he  had  been  treating  of  anything  else  than 
afterwords  knowledge,  he  afterwards  considers  ^  knowledge '  in  a  book 
calls  jjy  itself  (the  fonrth)  under  that  title,  and  here  the  question 

ledge  of  as  to  the  relation  between  idea  and  thing  comes  before  him 
identity.*  jn  ^  somcwhat  different  shape.  According  to  his  well-known 
definition,  knowledge  is  the  perception  of  the  agreement  or 
disagreement  of  any  of  our  ideas.  The  agreement  or  dis- 
agreement may  be  of  four  sorts.  It  may  be  in  the  way  (1) 
of  identity,  (2)  of  relation,  (3)  of  co-existence,  (4)  of  real  ex- 
istence. In  his  account  of  the  last  sort  of  agreement,  it  may 
be  remarked  by  the  way,  he  departs  at  once  and  openly  from 
his  definition,  making  it  an  agreement,  not  of  idea  with  idea, 
'  but  of  an  idea  with  *  actual  real  existence.*  The  fatal  but 
connatural  wound  in  his  system,  which  this  inconsistency 
marks,  will  appear  more  fully  below.  For  the  present,  our 
concern  is  for  the  adjustment  of  the  definition  of  knowledge 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  simple  idea  as  the  beginning  of  know- 
ledge. According  to  the  definition,  it  cannot  be  the  simple 
idea,  as  such,  that  constitutes  this  beginning,  but  only  the 
perception  of  agreement  or  disagreement  between  simple 
ideas.  '  There  could  be  no  room,'  says  Locke  distinctly,  *for 
any  positive  knowledge  at  all,  if  we  could  not  distinguish 
any  relation  beween  our  ideas.'  (Book  iv.  chap.  i.  sec.  5.) 
Yet  in  the  very  context  where  he  makes  this  statement,  the 
perception  of  relation  is  put  as  a  distinct  kind  of  know- 
ledge apart  from  others.  In  his  account  of  the  other  kinds; 
however,  he  is  faithful  to  his  definition,  and  treats  each  as  a 
perception  (i.e.  a  judgment)  of  a  relation  in  the  way  of  agree- 
ment or  disagreement.  The  primary  knowledge  is  that  of 
identity — the  knowledge  of  an  idea  as  identical  with  itself. 
*  A  man  infallibly  knows,  as  soon  as  ever  he  has  them  in  his 
mind,  that  the  ideas  he  calls  white  and  round,  are  the  very 
ideas  they  are,  and  not  other  ideas  which  he  calls  red  and 
square .'  (Book  iv.  chap.  i.  sec.  4.)  Now,  as  Hume  after- 
wards pointed  out,  identity  is  not  simple  unity.     It  cannot 
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be  predicated  of  the  *  idea  \  as  merely  single,  but  only  as  a  Only  as 
manifold  in  singleness.  .  To  speak  of  an  idea  as  the  *  same  ^^^^  ***" 
with  itself'  is  unmeaning  unless  it  mean  *  same  with  itself  in  named, 
its  manifold  appearances- '  i.e.  unless  the  idea  is  distinguished, 
as  an  object  existing  continuously,  from  its  present  appear- 
ance. Thus  ^  the  infallible  knowledge,'  which  Locke  describes 
in  the  above  passage,  consists  in  this,  that  on  the  occurrence 
of  a  certain  *  idea '  the  man  recognises  it  as  one,  which  at 
other  times  of  its  occurrence  he  has  called  ^white.^  Such  a 
*  S}iithesis  of  recognition,'  however,  expressed  by  the  appli- 
cation of  a  common  term,  implies  the  reference  of  a  present 
sensation  to  a  permanent  object  of  thought,  in  this  case  the 
object  thought  under  the  term  *  white,'  so  that  the  sensation 
becomes  an  idea  of  that  object.  Were  there  no  such  objects, 
there  would  be  no  significant  names,  but  only  noises ;  and 
were  the  present  sensation  not  so  referred,  it  would  not  be 
named.  It  may  be  said  indeed  that  the  *  permanent  object 
of  thought '  is  merely  the  instinctive  result  of  a  series  of  past 
resembling  sensations,  and  that  the  common  name  is  merely 
the  register  of  this  result.  But  the  question  is  thus  merely 
thrown  further  back.  Unless  the  single  fleeting  sensation 
was,  to  begin  with,  fixed  and  defined  by  relation  to  and 
distinction  from  something  permanent— in  other  words, 
unless  it  ceased  to  be  a  mere  sensation — how  did  it  happen 
that  other  sensations  were  referred  to  it,  as  different  cases 
of  an  identical  phenomenon,  to  which  the  noise  suggested  by 
it  might  be  applied  as  a  sign  9 

26.   This  primary  distinction  and  relation  of  the  simple  The  sama 
idea  Locke  implicitly  acknowledges  when  he  substitutes  for  J^i^J^^^jJ" 
the  simple  idea,  as  in  the  passage  last  quoted,  the  man's  an  idea  of 
knowledge  that  he  has  the  idea ;  for  such  knowledge  implies  ***  o^ectt 
the  distinction  of  the  idea  from  its  permanent  conscious  sub- 
ject, and  its  determination  by  that  negative  relation.*     Thus 
determined,  it  becomes  itself  a  permanent  object,  or  (which 
comes  to  the  same)  an  idea  of  an  object;   a  phrase  which 
Locke  at  his  convenience  substitutes  for  the  mere  idea,  when- 
ever it  is  wanted  for  making  his  theory  of  knowledge  square 
with  knowledge  itself.     Once  become  such  an  object,  it  is  a 

'  Cf.  the  paeeage  in  Book  ii.  chap,  tion  of  it  as  actually  there/  as  sensation 
▼ii.  sec  7*  *When  ideas  are  in  our  is  different  from  tliought  The  'con- 
minds,  we  consider  them  as  being  actually  sideration,&c./  really  means  the  thought 
there.'  The  mere  *idea'  is  in  fact  es-  of  the  '  idea'  (sensation)  as  determlMd 
•0Dtially  different  from  the  *  considera-  by  relation  to  the  conscious  subject. 
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What  did 
he  mean 
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basis  to  which  other  sensations,  like  and  unlike,  may  be 
referred  as  difiPerentiating  attributes.  Its  identity  becomes  a 
definite  identity. 

27.  Upon  analysis,  then,  of  Locke's  account  of  the  most 
elementary  knowledge,  the  perception  of  identity  or  agree- 
ment of  an  idea  with  itself,  we  find  that  like  the  '  simple 
idea,'  which  he  elsewhere  makes  the  beginning  of  knowledge, 
it  really  means  the  reference  of  a  sensation  to  a  conception 
of  a  permanent  object  or  subject,'  either  in  such  a  judgment 
as  *  this  is  white '  (sc.  a  white  thing),  or  in  the  more  ele- 
mentary one,  ^  this  is  an  object  to  me.'  In  the  latter  form 
the  judgment  represents  what  Locke  puts  as  the  conscious- 
ness, ^  I  have  an  idea,'  or  as  the  ^  consideration  that  the  idea 
is  actually  there ; '  in  the  former  it  represents  what  he  calls 
^  the  knowledge  that  the  idea  which  I  have  in  my  mind  and 
which  I  call  white  is  the  very  idea  it  is,  and  not  the  idea 
which  I  call  red.'  It  is  only  because  referredj  as  above,  that 
the  sensation  is  in  Locke's  phraseology  *  a  testimony '  or 
*  report '  of  something.  As  we  said  above,  his  notion  of  the 
beginning  of  knowledge  is  expressed  not  merely  in  the  formula 
'I  have  an  idea  di£ferent  from  other  ideas,'  but  with  the 
addition,  *  which  I  did  not  make  for  myself.'  •  The  simple 
idea  is  supposed  to  testify  to  something  without  that  caused 
it,  and  it  is  this  interpretation  of  it  which  makes  it  with  him 
the  ultimate  criterion  of  reality.  But  unless  it  were  at  once 
distinguished  from  and  referred  to  both  a  thing  of  which  it 
is  an  effect  and  a  subject  of  which  it  is  an  experience,  it  could 
not  in  the  first  place  testify  to  anything,  nor  secx)ndly  to  a 
thing  as  made  for,  not  by,  the  subject.  This  brings  us,  how- 
ever, upon  Locke's  whole  theory  of  *  real  existence,'  which 
requires  fuller  consideration. 

28.  It  is  a  theory,  we  must  premise,  which  is  nowhere 
explicitly  stated.  It  has  to  be  gathered  chiefly  from  those 
passages  of  the  second  book  in  which  he  treats  of  *  complex ' 
or  *  artificial '  ideas  in  distinction  from  simple  ones,  which 
are  necessarily  real,  and  from  the  discussion  in  the  fourth 
book  of  the  *  extent '  and  *  reality '  of  knowledge.  We  have, 
however,  to  begin  with,  in  the  enumeration  of  simple  ideas,  a 


*  For  a  recognition  by  Locke  of  the 
correlativity  of  these  (of  which  more 
will  have  to  be  said  below)  cf.  Book  u. 
chap,  zxiii.  sec.  15.  '  Whilst  I  know 
\fy  seeing  or  hearing,  &c.,  that  there  is 


some  corporeal  being  without  me,  the 
object  of  that  sensation,  I  do  more  cer- 
tainly know  that  there  is  some  spiritual 
being  within  me  that  sees  and  hears.' 
'  Cf.  Book  II.  chap.  xii.  see.  1. 
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mention  of '  existence/  as  one  of  those  ^  received  alike  through 
all  the  ways  of  sensation  and  reflection.'  It  is  an  idea  ^  sug« 
gested  to  the  understanding  bj  every  object  without  and  every 
idea  within.  When  ideas  are  in  our  minds,  we  consider  them 
as  being  actually  there,  as  well  as  we  consider  things  to  be 
actually  without  us;  which  is,  that  they  exist,  or  have 
existence.'     (Book  ii.  chap.  vii.  sec.  7.) 

29.  The  two  considerations  here  mentioned,  of  ^  ideas  as 
actually  in  our  minds,'  of  ^  things  as  actually  without  us,'  are 
meant  severally  to  represent  the  two  ways  of  reflection  and 
sensation,  by  which  the  idea  of  existence  is  supposed  to  be 
suggested.  But  sensation,  according  to  Locke,  is  an  organ 
of  ^  ideas,'  just  as  much  as  reflection.  Taking  his  doctrine 
strictly,  there  are  no  *  objects '  but  *  ideas '  to  suggest  the 
idea  of  existence,  whether  by  the  way  of  sensation  or  by 
that  of  reflection,  and  no  ideas  that  are  not  '  in  the  mind.' 
(Book  II.  chap.  ix.  sec.  3,  &c.) 

30.  The  designation  of  the  idea  of  existence,  then,  as  EzigtoxiM 
*  suggested  by  every  idea  within,'  covers  every  possible  sug-  *®  ^^® 
gestion.     It  can  mean  nothing  else  than  that  it  is  given  in  ■enceofa 
every  act  and  mode  of  consciousness ;  that  it  is  inseparable  ^««^- 
from  feeling  as  such,  being  itself  at  the  same  time  a  distinct 
simple  idea.     This,  we  may  remark  by  the  way,  involves  the 
conclusion  that  every  idea  is  composite,  made  up  of  what- 
ever distinguishes  it  from  other  ideas  together  with  the  idea 

of  existence.  Of  this  idea  of  existence  itself,  however,  it  will 
be  impossible  to  say  anything  distinctive ;  for,  as  it  accom- 
panies all  possible  objects  of  consciousness,  there  will  be  no 
cases  where  it  is  absent  to  be  distinguished  from  those  where 
it  is  present.  Not  merely  will  it  be  undefinable,  as  every 
simple  idea  is ;  it  will  be  impossible  *•  to  send  a  man  to  his 
senses '  (according  to  Locke's  favourite  subterfuge)  in  order 
to  know  what  it  is,  since  it  is  neither  given  in  one  sense  as 
distinct  from  another,  nor  in  all  senses  as  distinct  from  any 
other  modification  of  consciousness.  Thus  regarded,  to  treat 
it  as  a  simple  idea  alongside  of  other  simple  ideas  is  a  pal- 
pable contradiction.  It  is  the  mere  ^  It  is  felt,'  the  abstrac- 
tion of  consciousness,  no  more  to  be  reckoned  as  one  among 
other  ideas  than  colour  in  general  is  to  be  co-ordinated  with 
red,  white,  and  blue.  Whether  I  smell  a  rose  in  the  summer 
or  recall  the  smell  in  winter ;  whether  I  see  a  horse  or  a 
ghost;  or  imagine  a  centaur  or  think  of  gravitation  or  the 
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pliiloaoplier's  atone— in  every  case  alike  the  idea  c 
diate  object  of  the  mind '  exists.  Yet  we  End  Locke  distin- 
guishing between  real  ideas,  aa  those  that '  have  a  conformity 
with  the  existence  of  things,'  and  fantastic  ideas,  as  those 
which  have  no  snch  eouformitj'  (Book  ii.  chap.  kxx.  sec,  I) ;  ' 
and  again  in  the  fourth  book  (chap.  i.  sec.  7,  chap.  iii. 
sec.  21,  &c.)  he  makes  the  perception  of  the  agreement  of  an 
idea  with  existence  a  special  kind  of  knowledge,  different 
from  that  of  agreement  of  idea  with  idea;  and  having  done 
so,  raises  the  qQeation  whether  we  have  such  a  knowledge  c ' 
existence  at  all,  and  decides  that  our  knowledge  of  it  is  veryB 
narrow. 

31.  How  are  snch  a  distinction  and  such  a  question  to  h 
reconciled  with  the  attribution  of  existence  to  every  ideftFl 
The  answer  of  course  will  be,  that  when  he  speaks  of  ideas  a 
not  conforming  to  existence,  and  makes  knowledge  or  thai 
agi-eement  of  ideas  with  each  other  something  different  from  f 
their  agreement  with  existence,  he  means  and  generally  says 
'  real  actual  existence,'  or  the  '  existence  of  things,' 
existence,  whatever  it  be,  which  is  opposed  to  mere  existence 
in  consciousness.     Doubtless  he  so  means,  but  this  implies 
that  upon  mere  consciousuL-as,  or  the  simple  presence  of 
ideas,  there  has  supeiTeued  a  distinction,  which  has  to  be 
accounted  for,  of  ideas  from  things  which  they  represent  on 
the  oue  hand,  and  from  a  mind  of  which  they  are  affections 
on  the  other.     Even  in  the  passage  first  quoted  (Book  n. 
chap.  vii.  sec.  7),  where  exdstence  is  ascribed  to  every  idea^  i 
on  looking  closely  we  find  this  distinctiou  obtruding  itself, 
though  without  explicit  acknowledgment.     In  the  very  same 
breath,  so  to  speak,  in  which  the  idea  of  existence  is  said  to 
be  suggested  by  every  idea,  it  is  further  described  as  being 
either  of  two  considerations — either  the  consideration  of  an 
idea  as  actually  in  our  mind,  or  of  a  thing  as  actually  without  j 
us.     Such  considerations  at  once  imply  the  supervention  of  J 
that  distinction  between  '  mind '  and  *  thing,'  which  gives  ft 
wholly  new  meaning  to  '  existence,'     They  are  not,  in  truth, 
as  Locke  supposed,  two  separate  considerations,  one  or  other 
of  which,  aa  the  case  may  be,  is  interchangeable  with  the 
'  idea  of  existence.'     One  is  correlative  with  the  other,  and 
neither  is  the  same  as  simple  feeling.   Considered  as  actually 
in  the  mind,  the  feeling  is  distinguished  &om  the  mind  as  an 
affection  from  the  subject  thereof,  and  iust  in 
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distinction  is  referred  to  a  thing  as  the  cause  of  the  affection, 
or  becomes  representative  of  a  thing.  But  for  such  considera- 
tion there  would  for  us,  if  the  doctrine  of  ideas  means  any- 
thing, be  no  '  thing  without  us '  at  all.  To  '  consider  things 
as  actually  without  us '  is  to  consider  them  as  causes  of  the 
ideas  in  our  mind,  and  this  is  to  have  an  idea  of  existence 
quite  different  from  mere  consciousness.  It  is  to  have  an 
idea  of  it  which  at  once  suggests  the  question  whether  the 
existence  is  real  or  apparent ;  in  other  words,  whether  the 
thing,  to  which  an  affection  of  the  mind  is  referred  as  its 
cause,  is  really  its  cause  or  no. 

82.  Between  these  two  meanings  of  existence — its  mean-  fj^^^g 
ing  as  interchangeable  with  simple  consciousness,  and  its  these  two 
meaning  as  reality — Locke  failed  to  distinguish.     Just  as,  JJ^°fJi 
having    announced  'ideas'  to  be  the  sole   'materials  of  itsoon- 
^nowledge,'  he  allows  himself  at  his  convenience  to  put  ditioM  m 
'  things '  in  the  place  of  ideas ;  so  having  identified  existence  sented  ai 
with  momentary  consciouness  or  the  simple  idea,  he  substi-  «?v®^  "» 
tutes  for  existence  in  this  sense  reality^  and  in  consequence  f^?n^ 
finds  reality  given  solely  in  the  simple  idea.     Thus  when  the 
conceptions  of  cause  or  substance,  or  relations  of  any  kind, 

come  under  view,  since  these  cannot  be  represented  as  given 
in  momentary  consciousness,  they  have  to  be  pronounced  not 
to  exist,  and  since  existence  is  reality,  to  be  unreal  or 
'  fictions  of  the  mind.'  But  without  these  unreal  relations 
there  could  be  no  knowledge,  and  if  they  are  not  given  in 
the  elements  of  knowledge,  it  is  dif&cult  to  see  how  they  are 
introduced,  or  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  constructing 
knowledge  out  of  the  unknown.  Given  in  the  elements  of 
knowledge,  however,  they  cannot  be,  if  these  are  simple  ideas 
or  momentary  recurrences  of  the  '  it  is  felt.'  But  by  help  of 
Locke's  equivocation  between  the  two  meanings  of  existence, 
they  can  be  covertly  introduced  as  the  real.  Existence  is 
given  in  the  simple  idea,  existence  equals  the  real,  therefore 
the  real  is  given  in  the  simple  idea.  But  think  or  speak  of 
the  real  as  we  will,  we  find  that  it  exhibits  itself  as  substance, 
as  cause,  and  as  related  ;  i.e.  according  to  Locke  as  a  '  com- 
plex '  or  '  invented '  or  *  superinduced '  idea. 

83.  Li  the  second  book  of  his  Essay,  which  treats  of  ideas,  J^  walit/ 
he  makes  the  grand  distinction  between  '  the  simple  ideas  oomplex 
which  are  all  from  thincfs  themselves,  and  of  which  the  mind  ^^, 

WulCIl  ftVS 

can  have  no  more  or  other  than  what  are  suggested  to  it,'  and 
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the  '  complex  ideas  wliicli  are  the  workmanship  of  the  mind.* 
(Book  II.  cliap.  lii.)  In  his  account  of  the  latter  there  are 
eome  curious  cross-di visions,  but  he  fiuallj  enunieratea  them 
as  ideas  either  of  modes,  auhgtanceg,  or  relatione.  The  charac- 
ter of  these  ideas  he  then  proceeds  to  explain  in  the  order  | 
given,  one  alter  the  other,  and  as  if  each  were  independent  1 
of  the  rest ;  though  according  to  his  own  statement  the  idea  I 
of  mode  presupposes  tliat  of  substance,  and  the  idea  of  , 
Bubstance  involres  that  of  relation.  '  Modes  I  call  such 
complex  ideas,  which,  however  compounded,  contain  not  in 
them  the  supposition  of  subsisting  by  themselves,  bat  are 
considered  as  dependencies  on,  or  affections  of,  substances ; 
snch  are  the  ideas  signified  by  the  words  '  triangle,'  '  grati- 
tude,' '  murder,"  &c.  Of  these  there  are  two  sorts.  First, 
there  are  some  which  are  only  variations  or  different  combi- 
nations of  the  same  simple  idea  without  the  mixture  of  any 
other— as  a  dozen,  or  score — which  are  nothing  but  the  ideas 
of  so  many  distinct  uuits  added  together ;  and  these  I  call 
eimple  modes,  as  being  contained  within  the  bounds  of  one 
simple  idea.  Secondly,  there  are  others  compounded  of 
simple  ideas  of  several  kinds,  put  together  to  make  one 
complex  one ;  e.  g.  beauty,  ....  and  these  I  call  mixed  ' 
mode«.'  (Book  n.  chap.  xii.  sees.  4,  5.)  So  soon  as  he  coi 
to  speak  more  in  detail  of  simple  modes,  he  falls  into  apparent 
contradiction  with  his  doctrine  tliat,  as  complex  ideas,  they 
ere  the  mere  workmanship  of  the  mind.  All  particular 
sounds  and  colours  are  simple  modes  of  the  simple  ideas  of 
sound  and  colour.  (Book  ii.  chap,  xviii.  sees.  3,  4.)  Again, 
the  ideas  of  figure,  place,  distance,  as  of  all  particular  figures, 
places,  and  distances,  are  simple  modes  of  the  simple  idea  of 
space.  (Book  u.  chap,  xiii.)  To  maintain,  however,  that 
the  ideas  of  space,  sound,  or  colour  in  general  (as  simple 
ideas)  were  taken  from  things  themselves,  while  those  of 
particular  spaces,  sounds,  and  colours  (as  complex  ideas) 
were  '  made  by  the  mind,'  was  for  Locke  impossible.  Thus 
in  the  very  next  chapter  after  that  in  which  he  has  opposed 
all  complex  ideas,  those  of  simple  modes  included,  as  made 
by  the  mind  to  all  simple  ones  as  taken  from  things  them- 
selves, he  speaks  of  simple  modes  '  either  ns  found  in  things 
exUUng,  or  as  made  by  the  mind  within  itself."  (Book  ii. 
chap.  xiii.  sec.  1 .)  It  was  t aot  for  Locke  to  get  over  this  con- 
fusion by  denying  the  antithesis  between  that   which  the 
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mind  'makes*  and  that  which  it  'takes  from  existing  things/ 
and  for  the  present  we  mnst  leave  it  as  it  stands.  We  mnst 
further  note  that  a  mode  being  considered  '  as  an  affection  of 
a  substance/  space  mnst  be  to  the  particnhur  spaces  which 
are  its  simple  modes,  as  a  substance  to  its  modifications. 
So  too  colour  to  particular  colours,  &c.,  &c.  But  the  idea  of 
a  substance  is  a  complex  idea  '  framed  by  the  mind.'  There- 
fore the  idea  of  space — at  anj  rate  such  an  idea  as  we  have  of 
it  when  we  think  of  distances,  places,  or  figures,  and  when 
else  do  we  think  of  it  at  all? — mnst  be  a  complex  and  arti- 
ficial idea.  But  according  to  Locke  the  idea  of  space  is 
emphatically  a  simple  idea,  given  immediately  both  by  sight 
and  tonch,  concerning  which  if  a  man  enquire,  he  '  sends 
him  to  his  senses.'     (Book  ii.  chap,  v.) 

34.  These  contradictions  are  not  avoidable  blunders,  due  ^'^l*'* 
to  carelessness  or  want  of  a  clear  head  in  the  individual  ^q^  ,^. 
writer.     *  The  complex  idea  of  substance '  will  not  be  exor-  tion  which 
cised;    the  mind  will  show  its  workmanship  in  the  very  foanjin 
elements  of  knowledge  towards  which  its  relation  seems  eveiyob- 
most  passive — in  the  *  existing  things '  which  are  the  condi-  l^^^^dMb 
tions   of  its   experience  no  less  than   in  the  individual's 
conscious   reaction  upon   them.     The   interrogator  of  the 
individual  consciousness  seeks  to  know  that  consciousness, 
and  just  for  that  reason  must  find  in  it  at  every  stage  those 
formal  conceptions,  such  as  substance  and   cause,  without 
which  there  can  be  no  object  of  knowledge  at  alL     He  thus 
substantiates  sensation,  while   he  thinks  that  he  merely 
observes  it,  and  calls  it  a  sensible  thing.     Sensations,  thus 
unconsciously  transformed,  are  for  him  the  real,  the  actually 
existent.    Whatever  is  not  given  by  immediate  sense,  outer 
or  inner,  he  reckons  a  mere  '  thing  of  the  mind.'    The  ideas 
of  substance  and  relatiou,  then,  not  being  given  by  sense, 
must  in  his  eyes  be  things  of  the  mind,  in  distinction  from 
really  existent  things.     But  speech  bewrayeth  him.    He  can- 
not state  anything  that  he  knows  save  in  terms  which  imply 
that  substance  and  relation  are  in  the  things  known ;  and 
hence  an  inevitable  obtrusion  of  *  things  of  the  mind '  in  the 
place  of  real  existence,  just  where  the  opposition  between 
them  is  being  insisted  on.    Again,  as  a  man  seems  to  observe 
consciousness  in  himself  and  others,  it  has  nothing  that  it 
has  not  received.     It  is  a  blank  to  begin  with,  but  passive  of 
that  which  is  without,  and  through  its  passivity  it  becomes 
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informed.  If  the  '  miml,'  then, means  this  orthat  individual 
conscioasiicsH,  the  things  of  the  mind  must  be  gradually  de- 
veloped from  an  origiual  passivity.  On  the  other  hand,  let 
anyone  try  to  know  this  original  passive  consciousness,  and 
in  it,  as  in  every  otlier  known  object -matter,  he  must  find 
these  things  of  the  mind,  subsfauce  and  relations.  If  nature 
is  the  object,  he  must  find  them  in  nature ;  if  his  ovni  self- 
consciousness,  he  must  find  them  in  that  conaciousnees. 
Bat  while  nature  kuowa  not  what  is  in  herself,  self-conscious- 
ness, it  would  seem,  er,  vi  termini,  does  know.  Therefore  not 
merely  substance  and  relation  must  be  found  in  the  ori^nal 
consciousness,  but  the  knowledge,  the  ideas,  of  them. 

35.  As  we  follow  Locke's  treatment  of  these  ideas  more  in 
detail,  we  shall  find  the  logical  see-saw,  here  accounted  for, 
appearing  with  scarcely  a  disguise.  His  account  of  the 
origin  of  the  '  complex  ideas  of  substances '  is  as  follows. 
'  The  mind  being  furnished  with  a  great  number  of  bhe 
simple  ideas,  conveyed  in  by  the  senses,  as  they  are  found  in 
exterior  things,  or  by  reflection  on  its  own  operations,  takes 
notice  also  that  a  certain  number  of  these  simple  ideas  go 
constantly  together ;  which  being  presumed  to  belong  to  one 
thing,  and  words  beiug  suited  to  common  apprehensions  and 
made  use  of  for  quick  despatch,  are  called,  so  united  iu  one 
subject,  by  one  name ;  which  by  inadvertency  we  are  apt 
aiterwards  to  talk  of  and  consider  as  one  simple  idea,  which 
indeed  is  a  complication  of  many  ideas  together ;  because, 
IS  I  have  said,  not  imagining  how  these  simple  ideas  can 
subsist  by  themselves,  we  accustom  ourselves  to  suppose 
Bume  substratum,  wherein  they  do  subsist,  and  from  which 
they  do  result;  which  therefore  we  c&H  substanee.'  (Book 
n.  chap,  xxiii.  sec.  I.)  In  the  controversy  with  Stillingfleet, 
which  arose  out  of  this  chapter,  Locke  waa  constrained 
further  to  distinguish  (as  he  certainly  did  not  do  in  the 
original  test)  between  the  '  ideas  of  distinct  substances,  such 
as  man,  horse,'  and  the  '  general  idea  of  substance.'  It  is  to 
ideas  of  the  former  sort  that  he  must  be  taken  to  refer  in  the 
above  passage,  when  he  speaks  of  them  as  formed  by  '  com- 
plication of  many  ideas  together,'  and  these  alone  are  complex 
iu  the  strict  sense.  The  general  idea  of  substance  on  the 
other  hand,  which  like  all  general  ideas  (according  to  Locke) 
is  made  by  abstraction,  means  the  idea  of  a 'substratum 
which  we  accustom  om-selvcs  to  suppose '  as  that  wherein 
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the  complicated  ideas  '  do  subsist,  and  £rom  which  they  do 
result.'  This,  however,  he  regards  as  itself  one,  '  the  first 
and  chief,'  among  the  ideas  which  make  up  any  of  the  '  dis- 
tinct substances.'  (Book  ii.  chap.  xii.  sec.  6.)  Nor  is  he 
faithful  to  the  distinction  between  the  general  and  the  complex. 
In  one  passage  of  the  first  letter  to  Stillingfieet,  he  distinctly 
speaks  of  the  general  idea  of  substance  as  a  *  complex  idea 
made  up  of  the  idea  of  something  plus  that  of  relation  to 
qualities.'*  Notwithstanding  this  confusion  of  terms,  however, 
he  no  doubt  had  before  him  what  seemed  a  clear  distinction 
between  the  *  abstract  general  idea '  of  substance,  as  such,  i.e. 
of  ^  something  related  as  a  support  to  accidents,'  but  which 
does  not  include  ideas  of  any  particular  accidents,  and  the 
composite  idea  of  a  substance,  made  up  of  a  multitude  of 
simple  ideas  plus  that  of  the  something  related  to  them  as  a 
support.  We  shall  find  each  of  these  ideas,  according  to 
Locke's  statement,  presupposing  the  other. 

86.  In  the  passage  above  quoted,  our  aptness  to  consider  The  ab- 
a  complication  of  simple  ideas,  which  we  notice  to  go  con-  ^^^jjj^ 
stantly  together,  as  one  simple  idea,  is  accounted  for  as  the  to  Locke  at 
result  of  a  presumption  that  they  belong  to  one  thing.    This  ^I^^Jj 
presumption  is  again .  described  in  the  words  that  '  we  ac-  follows  the 
custom  ourselves  to  suppose  some  substratum,  wherein  they  <»™P^®^ 
do  subsist,  and  from  which  they  do  result ;  which  therefore 
we  call  substance.'     Here  it  is  implied  that  the  idea  of  sub- 
stance, i.  e.  ^  the  general  idea  of  something  related  as  a  sup- 
port to  accidents,'  is  one  gradually  formed  upon  observation 
of  the  regular  coincidence  of  certain  simple  ideas.     In  the 
sequel  (sec.  3  of  the  same  chapter')  we  are  told  that  such  an 
idea — '  an  obscure  and  relative  idea  of  substance  in  general 
— being  thus  made,  we  come  to  have  the  ideas  of  particular 
sorts  of  substances  by  collecting  such  combinations  of  simple 
ideas  as  are,  by  experience  and  observation  of  men's  senses, 
taken  notice  of  to  exist  together.'     Thus  a  general  idea  of 


>  Upon  a  reference  to  the  chapter  on 
'complex  ideas'  (Book  ii.  chap,  xii.), 
it  will  appear  that  the  term  is  used  in  a 
stricter  and  a  looser  sense.  In  the 
looser  sense  it  is  not  confined  to  cam- 
pound  ideas,  but  in  opposition  to  simple 
ones  includes  those  of  relation  and  even 
'  abstract  general  ideas.'  When  Locke 
thinks  of  the  general  idea  of  substance 
apart  from  the  complication  of  accidents 


referred  to  it,  he  opposes  it  to  the 
complex  idea,  according  to  the  stricter 
sense  of  that  term.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  he  thinks  of  it  as  '  made  up  *  of 
the  idea  of  something  plus  that  of  rela- 
tion to  qualities  (as  if  there  could  be  an 
idea  of  something  apart  from  such 
relation),  it  seems  to  him  to  have  two 
elements,  and  therefore  to  be  complex. 

*  I.  XXIU. 
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Bobstauce  having  been  formed  by  one  gradual  process,  ideas 
of  particular  sorts  of  Bubstances  are  formed  by  anotber  and 
later  one.  But  then  the  very  same  '  collection  of  such  com- 
binations of  simple  ideas  as  are  taken  notice  of  to  exist 
together,'  which  {according  to  sec.  3}  constitutes  the  later 
process  and  follows  upon  the  formation  of  the  general  idea  of 
substance,  has  been  previously  described  as  preceding  and 
conditioning  that  formation.  It  is  the  complication  of 
simple  ideas,  noticed  to  go  constantly  together,  that  (accord- 
ing to  sec.  1)  leads  to  the  '  idea  of  substance  in  general.' 
To  this  see-saw  between  the  process  preceding  and  that  fol- 
lowing the  formation  of  the  idea  in  question  must  be  added 
the  difficulty,  that  Locke's  account  makes  the  general  idea 
precede  the  particular,  which  is  against  the  whole  tenor  of 
bis  doctrine  of  abstraction  as  an  operation  whereby  '  the 
mind  makes  the  particular  ideas,  received  from  particular 
objects,  to  become  general.'  (Book  ii.  chap.  xi.  sec.  9.) 
37.  It  may  be  said  perhaps  that  Locke's  self-contradiction 

"  in  this  regard  is  more  apparent  than  real ;  that  the  two  pro- 
cesses of  combining  simple   ideas  are  essentially  different, 

"  just  because  in  the  later  process  they  are  combined  by  a  con- 
scions  act  of  the  mind  as  accidents  of  a  '  something,'  of 
which  the  general  idea  has  been  previously  formed,  whereas 
in  the  earlier  one  they  are  merely  presented  together  '  by 
nature,'  and,  ex  hypothesi,  though  they  gradually  suggest,  do 
not  carrj-  with  them  any  reference  to  a  '  substratum.'  But 
upon  this  we  must  remark  that  the  presentation  of  ideas  '  by 
nature '  or  '  by  God,'  though  a  mode  of  speech  of  which 
Locke  in  his  account  of  the  origin  of  knowledge  freely  avails 
himself,  means  nothing  else  than  their  relation  to  a  '  sub- 
stratum,' if  not  '  wherein  they  do  subsist,'  yet  '  from  which 
they  do  result.'  If  then  it  is  for  consciousness  that  ideas 
are  presented  together  by  nature,  they  already  cairy  with 
them  that  reference  to  a  substratum  which  is  supposed  gra- 
dually to  result  from  their  concurrence.  If  it  is  not  for  con- 
sciousness that  they  are  so  presented,  if  they  do  not  severally 
carry  with  tliem  a  reference  to  *  something,'  how  is  it  they 
come  to  do  ao  ui  the  gross  P  If  a  siugle  sensation  of  heat  is 
not  referred  to  a  hot  thing,  why  shoidd  it  be  so  referred  on 
the  thousandth  recurrence  ?  Becanse  perhaps,  recurring 
constantly  in  the  same  relations,  it  compels  the  inference  of 
permanent  antecedents?     But  the  'same   relations'  mean 
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relations  to  the  same  things,  and  the  observation  of  these 
relations  presupposes  just  that  conception  of  the  thing  which 
it  is  sought  to  account  for. 

38.  We  are  estopped,  however,  from  any  such  explanation  But  it  is 
of  Locke  as  would  suggest  these  ulterior  questions  by  his  «^pl|ci^lj 
explicit  statement  that  ^  all  simple  ideas,  all  sensible  quali-  stance  that 
ties,  carry  with  them  a  supposition  of  a  substratum  to  exist  ^^® 
in,  and  of  a  substance  wherein  they  inhere.*   The  vindication  them  refer 
of  himself  against  the  pathetic  complaint  of  Stillingfleet,  ^^°^' 
that  he  had  ^  almost  discarded  substance  out  of  the  reason-  ^  ^^ 
able  part  of  the  world,'  in  which  tliis  statement  occurs,  was 
certainly  not  needed.  Already  in  the  original  text  the  simple 

ideas,  of  which  the  association  suggests  the  idea  of  sub- 
stance, are  such  as  ^  the  mind  finds  in  exterior  things  or  by 
reflection  on  its  own  operations.'  But  to  find  them  in  an 
exterior  thing  is  to  find  them  in  a  substance,  a  *  something 
it  knows  not  what,'  regarded  as  outward,  just  as  to  find  them 
by  reflection  on  its  own  operations,  as  its  own,  is  to  find  them 
in  such  a  substance  regarded  as  inward.  The  process  then 
by  which,  according  to  Locke,  the  general  idea  of  substance 
is  arrived  at,  presupposes  this  idea  just  as  much  as  the  pro- 
cess, by  which  ideas  of  particular  sorts  of  substances  are  got^ 
presupposes  it,  and  the  distinction  between  the  two  processes^ 
as  he  puts  it,  disappears. 

39.  The  same  paralogism  appears  under  a  slightly  altered  In  thepio- 
form  when  it  is  stated  (in  the  first  letter  to  Stillingfleet)  that  ^  ^ 

wnicii  we 

the  idea  of  substance  as  the  ^  general  indetermined  idea  of  are  snp- 
something  is  by  the  abstraction  of  the  mind  derived  from  the  P°"?^  ^ 
simple  ideas  of  sensation  and  reflection.'    Now  *  abstraction '  complex 
with  Locke  means  the  *  separation  of  an  idea  from  all  other  ^^^  of 
ideas  that  accompany  it  in  its  real  existence.'     (Book  n.  thebegin- 
chap.  xii.  sec.  1 .)     It  is  clear  then  that  it  is  impossible  to  ning  is  the 
abstract  an  idea  which  is  not  there^  in  real  existence,  to  be  tij^  ^n^ 
abstracted.     Accordingly,  if  the  *  general  idea  of  something  * 
is  derived  by  abstraction  from  simple  ideas  of  sensation  and 
reflection,  it  must  be  originally  given  with  these  ideas,  or  it 
would  not  afterwards  be  separated  from  them.     Conversely 
they  must  carry  this  idea  with  them,  and  cannot  be  simple 
ideas  at  all,  but  compound  ones,  each  made  up  of  '  the 
general  idea  of  something  or  being/  and  of  an  accident 
which  this  something  supports.     How  then  does  the  general 
idea  of  substance  or  ^  something/  as  derived,  differ  from  the 
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idea  of  '  something,'  as  given  in  the  original  ideas  of  sensa- 
tion  and  re0ectioD  from  which  the  snppoaed  process  of  ab- 
straction starts  ?  What  can  be  said  of  the  one  that  cannot 
be  said  of  the  other?  If  the  derived  general  idea  is  of 
something  related  to  qaalities,  what,  according  to  Locke,  are 
the  original  ideas  but  those  of  qualities  related  to  something  ? 
It  is  true  that  the  general  idea  is  of  somelhing,  of  which 
nothing  further  is  known,  related  to  qualities  in  general,  not 
to  any  particular  qnalities.  But  the  '  simple  idea '  in  like 
manner  can  only  be  of  an  indeterminate  quality,  for  in  order 
to  any  determination  of  it,  the  idea  must  be  put  together 
with  another  idea,  and  so  cease  to  be  simple ;  and  the  '  some- 
thing,' to  which  it  is  referred,  must  for  the  same  reason  be  a 
purely  indeterminate  something.  If,  in  order  to  avoid  con- 
cluding that  Locke  thus  unwittingly  identified  the  abstract 
general  idea  of  substance  with  any  simple  idea,  we  say  that 
the  simple  idea,  because  not  abstract,  is  not  indeterminate 
but  of  a  real  quaJity,  defined  by  manifold  relations,  we 
fall  upon  the  new  difficulty  that,  if  so,  not  only  does  tJie 
simple  idea  become  manifoldly  complex,  but  just  such 
an  '  idea  of  a  particular  sort  of  substance '  as,  according 
to  Locke,  is  derived  from  the  derived  idea  of  substance  in 
general.  As  an  idea  of  a  quality,  it  is  abo  necessarily  an 
idea  of  a  correlative  '  something ;'  and  if  it  is  an  idea  of  a 
quality  in  its  reality,  i.  e,  as  determined  by  various  relations, 
it  must  be  an  idea  of  a  variously  qualified  something,  i.  e,  of 
a  particular  substance.  Then  not  merely  the  middle  of  the 
twofold  process  by  which  we  are  supposed  to  get  at  '  complex 
ideas  of  substances ' —  i.  e.  the  abstract  something ;  but  ita 
end — i.  e.  the  particxdar  something — turns  out  to  be  the 
same  as  its  beginning. 

40,  The  fact  is,  that  in  making  the  general  idea  of  sub- 
stance precede  particular  ideas  of  sorts  of  substances  (as  he 
certainly  however  confusedly  does,  in  the  2Srd  chapter  of 
the  Second  Book,'  as  well  as  by  implication  in  bis  doctrine 
of  modes,  Book  ii.  chap,  xii.  sec.  4),  Locke  stumbled  upon  a 
truth  which  he  was  not  aware  of,  and  which  will  not  fit  into 
liis  ordinary  doctrine  of  general  ideas :  the  truth  that  know- 
ledge is  a  process  from  the  more  abstract  to  the  more  con- 
crete, not   the  reverse,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  and  aa 
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Locke's  definition  of  abstraction  implies.  Throughout  his 
prolix  discussion  of  *  substance  *  and  *  essence '  we  find  two 
opposite  notions  perpetually  cross  each  other:  one  that 
knowledge  begins  with  the  simple  idea,  the  other  that  it  be- 
gins with  the  real  thing  as  particularized  by  manifold  rela- 
tions. According  to  the  former  notion,  simple  ideas  being 
given,  void  of  relation,  as  the  real,  the  mind  of  its  own  act 
proceeds  to  bring  them  into  relation  and  compound  them : 
according  to  the  latter,  a  thing  of  various  properties  (i.  e. 
relations*)  being  given  as  the  real,  the  mind  proceeds  to 
separate  these  from  each  other.  According  to  the  one  notion 
the  intellectual  process,  as  one  of  complication,  ends  just 
where,  according  to  the  other  notion,  as  one  of  abstraction, 
it  began. 

41.  The  chief  verbal  equivocation,   under  which   Locke  The  con 
disguises  the  confusion  of  these  two  notions,  is  to  be  found  ^^°°, 
in  the  use  of  the  word  *  particular,'  which  is  sometimes  used  ^e  of 
for  the  mere  individual  having  no  community  with  anything   *  paitka 
else,   sometimes   for  the  thing   qualified   by  relation  to  a 
multitude  of  other  things.     The  simple  idea  or  sensation ; 

the  '  something '  which  the  simple  idea  is  supposed  to  *  re- 
port,' and  which  Locke  at  his  pleasure  identifies  with  it ;  the 
complex  idea ;  and  the  thing  as  the  collection  of  the  proper- 
ties which  the  simple  idea  *  reports,'  all  are  merged  by  Locke 
under  the  one  term  *  particulars.'  As  the  only  consistency 
in  his  use  of  the  term  seems  to  lie  in  its  opposition  to 
*  generals,'  we  naturally  turn  to  the  passage  where  this 
opposition  is  spoken  of  most  at  large. 

42.  *  General  and  universal  belong  not  to  the  real  existence  Locke  » 
of  things,  but  are  the  inventions  and  creatures  of  the  under-  ^'"^  ^ 
standing,  made  by  it  for  its  own  use,  and  concern  only  signs,  general 
•whether  words  or  ideas.     Words  are  general  when  nsed  for  ^deaa. 
signs  of  general  ideas,  and  so  are  applicable  indifferently  to 

many  particular  things ;  and  ideas  are  general,  when  they 
are  set  up  as  the  representatives  of  many  particular  things ; 
but  universality  belongs  not  to  things  themselves,  which  are 
all  of  them  particular  in  their  existence,  even  those  words 
and  ideas  which  in  their  signification  are  general.     When 

'  Cf.   Book  ii.  chap,  xxiii.  sec.  37.  of  the  ideas  which  make  up  our  complex 

'  Moet  of  the  simple  ideas  tliut  make  up  idea  of  gold  .  .  .  are  nothiDg  else  but 

OUT  complex   ideas  of  substances  are  $o  many  relations  to  other  substanoet.' 
tnly  powers  .  .  .  e.  g.  the  greater  part 
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therefore  we  quit  particulars,  the  generals  that  rest  are 
only  creatures  of  our  own  making,  their  general  nature 
being  nothing  but  the  capacity  they  are  put  into  by  the 
understanding,  of  signifying  or  representing  many  particu- 
lars. For  the  signification  they  have  is  nothing  but  a 
relation  that  by  the  mind  of  man  is  added  to  them.  •  .  . 
The  sorting  of  things  under  names  is  the  workmanship  of 
the  understanding,  taking  occasion  from  the  similitude  it 
observes  among  them  to  make  abstract  general  ideas,  and  set 
them  up  in  the  mind,  with  names  annexed  to  them,  as  patterns 
or  forms  (for  in  that  sense  the  word  form  has  a  very  proper 
signification),  to  which  as  particular  things  are  found  to 
agree,  so  they  come  to  be  of  that  species,  have  that  denomina- 
tion, or  are  put  into  that  classis.  For  when  we  say  this  is  a 
man,  that  a  horse ;  this  justice,  that  cruelty,  what  do  we 
else  but  rank  things  under  different  specific  names,  as 
agreeing  to  those  abstract  ideas,  of  which  we  have  made 
those  names  the  signs  ?  And  what  are  the  essences  of  those 
species,  set  out  and  marked  by  names,  but  those  abstract 
ideas  in  the  mind ;  which  are,  as  it  were,  the  bonds  between 
particular  things  that  exist,  and  the  names  they  are  to  be 
ranked  under? '  (Book  iii.  chap.  iii.  sees.  11  and  13.) 
*  Things  43.  In  the  first  of  these  remarkable  passages  we  begin 

Dot  gene-  ^th  the  familiar  opposition  between  ideas  as  *  the  creatures 
of  the  mind  *  and  real  things.  Ideas,  and  the  words  which 
express  them,  may  be  general,  but  things  cannot.  *  They 
are  all  of  them  particular  in  their  existence.*  Then  the 
ideas  and  words  themselves  appear  as  things,  and  as  such 
*  in  their  existence '  can  only  be  particular.  It  is  only  in  its 
signification,  i.e.  in  its  relation  to  other  ideas  which  it 
represents,  that  an  idea,  particular  itself,  becomes  general, 
and  this  relation  does  not  belong  to  the  *  existence  '  of  the 
idea  or  to  the  idea  in  itself,  but  *  by  the  mind  of  man  is  added 
to  it.'  The  relation  being  thus  a  fictitious  addition  to 
^^■^li^y^  *  general  and  universal  are  mere  inventions  and 
creatures  of  the  understanding.'  The  next  passage,  in 
spite  of  the  warning  that  all  ideas  are  particular  in  their 
existence,  still  speaks  of  general  ideas,  but  only  as  *  set  up  in 
the  mind.*  To  these  *  particular  things  existing  are  found 
to  agree,'  and  the  agreement  is  expressed  in  such  judgments 
as  *  this  is  a  man,  that  a  horse  ;  this  is  justice,  that  cruelty  ; ' 
the   *  this  '   and   '  that '    representing    '  particular    existing 
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things,'  *  horse  *  and  *  cruelty '  abstract  general  ideas  to 
which  these  are  found  to  agree. 

44.  One   antithesis   is  certainly   maintained    throughout  Genewlity 
these   passages — ^that    between   *real    existence    which    is  J^Qn°of*th 
always  particular,  and  the  workmanship  of  the  mind,'  which  mind. 

*  invents '  generality.  Real  existence,  however,  is  ascribed 
(a)  to  things  themselves,  (h)  to  words  and  ideas,  even 
those  which  become  of  general  signification,  (c)  to  mixed 
modes,  for  in  the  proposition  *  this  is  justice,'  the  *  this ' 
must  represent  a  mixed  mode.  (Of.  ii.  xii.  5.)  The  charac- 
teristic of  the  *  really  existent,'  which  distinguishes  it  from 
the  workmanship  of  the  mind,  would  seem  to  be  mere  in- 
dividuality, exclusive  of  all  relation.  The  simple  *  this  '  and 
^  that,'  apart  from  the  relation  expressed  in  the  judgment, 
being  mere  individuals,  are  really  existent ;  and  conversely, 
ideas,  which  in  themselves  have  real  existence,  when  a  rela- 
tion, in  virtue  of  which  they  become  significant,  has  been 
'added  to  them  by  the  mind,'  become  *  inventions  of  the 
understanding.'  This  consists  with  the  express  statement  in 
the  chapter  on  *  relation '  (ii.  xxv.  8),  that  it  is  *  not  con- 
tained in  the  existence  of  things,  but  is  something  extraneous 
and  superinduced.'  Thus  generality,  as  a  relation  between 
any  one  of  a  multitude  o{ single  (not  necessarily  simple)  ideas, 
e.g.  single  ideas  of  horses,  and  all  the  rest — a  relation  which 
belongs  not  to  any  one  of  them  singly — is  superinduced  by 
the  understanding  upon  their  real,  i.e.  their  single  existence. 
Apart  from  this  relation,  it  would  seem,  or  in  their  mere 
singleness,  even  ideas  of  mixed  modes,  e.g.  this  act  of  justice, 
may  have  real  existence. 

45.  The  result  of    Locke's    statement,   thus    examined,  Thewwiit 
clearly  is  that  real  existence  belongs  to  the  present  momen-  i?»  *^t 
tary  act  of  consciousness,  and  to  that  alone.     Ascribed  as  it  o/eadi'"^ 
is  to  the  ^  thing  itself,'  to  the  idea  which,  as  general,  has  it  not,  momert  m 
and  to  the  mixed  mode,  it  is  in  each  case  the  momentary     ^"® ' 
presence  to  consciousness  that  constitutes  it.     To  a  thing 

itself,  as  distinct  from  the  presentation  to  consciousness,  it 
cannot  belong,  for  such  a  ^  thing '  means  that  which  remains 
identical  with  itself  under  manifold  appearances,  and  both 
identity  and  appearance  imply  relation,  i.e.  '  an  invention  of 
the  mind.'  As  little  can  it  belong  to  the  content  of  any  idea, 
since  this  is  in  all  cases  constituted  by  relation  to  other 
ideas.     Thus  if  I  judge  *  this  is  sweet,'  the  real  existence  lies 
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in  the  simple  ^  this,'  in  the  mere  form  of  presentation  at  an 
individual  nowy  not  in  the  relation  of  this  to  other  flavours 
which  constitutes  the  determinate  sweetness,  or  to  a  sweet- 
ness at  other  times  tasted.  If  I  judge  *  this  is  a  horse/  a 
present  vision  really  exists,  but  not  so  its  relation  to  other 
sensations  of  sight  or  touch,  closely  precedent  or  sequent, 
which  make  up  the  *  total  impression ;'  much  less  its  relation 
to  other  like  impressions  thought  of,  in  consideration  of 
which  a  common  name  is  applied  to  it.     If,  again,  I  judge 

*  this  is  an  act  of  justice,'  the  present  thought  of  the  act, 
as  present,  really  exists ;  not  so  those  relations  of  the  act 
which  either  make  it  just,  or  make  me  apply  the  name  to  it. 
It  is  true  that  according  to  this  doctrine  the  *  really  existent ' 
is  the  unmeaning,  and  that  any  statement  about  it  is  im- 
possible. We  cannot  judge  of  it  without  bringing  it  into 
relation,  in  which  it  ceases  to  be  what  in  its  mere  singleness 
it  is,  and  thus  loses  its  reality,  overlaid  by  the  *  invention  of 
the  understanding.'     Nay,  if  we  say  that  it    is  the  mere 

*  this  '  or  *  that,'  as  such — the  simple  *  here  '  and  *  now ' — 
the  very  *  this,'  in  being  mentioned  or  judged  of,  becomes 
related  to  other  things  which  we  have  called  *  this,'  and  the 

*  now '  to  other  *  nows.'  Thus  each  acquires  a  generality, 
and  with  it  becomes  fictitious.  As  Plato  long  ago  taught— 
though  the  lesson  seems  to  require  to  be  taught  anew  to 
each  generation  of  philosophers — a  consistent  sensationalism 
must  be  speechless.  Locke,  himself,  in  one  of  the  passages 
quoted,  implicity  admits  this  by  indicating  that  only  through 
relations  or  in  their  generality  are  ideas  *  significant.' 

How  46.  He  was  not  the  man,  however,  to  become  speechless 

^^f  , .  out  of  sheer  consistency.  He  has  a  redundancy  of  terms 
result.  and  tropes  for  disguising  fi-om  himself  and  his  reader  the 
real  import  of  his  doctrine.  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
passage  quoted  we  find  that  the  relation  or  community 
between  ideas,  which  the  understanding  invents,  is  occa- 
sioned by  a  *  similitude  which  it  observes  among  things.' 
The  general  idea  having  been  thus  invented,  *  things  are 
found  to  agree  with  it ' — as  is  natural  since  they  suggested  it. 
Hereupon  we  are  forced  to  ask  how,  if  all  relation  is  super- 
induced upon  real  existence  by  the  understanding,  an  observed 
relation  of  similitude  among  things  can  occasion  the  superin- 
duction  ;  and  again  how  it  happens,  if  all  generality  of  ideas 
is  a  fiction  of  the  mind,  that  '  things  are  found  to  agree  with 
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general  ideas/  How  can  the  real  existence  called  ^  this '  or 
*  that,*  which  only  really  exists  so  far  as  nothing  can  be 
said  of  it  but  that  it  is  *  this  '  or  *  that/  agree  with  anything 
whatever?  Agreement  implies  some  content,  some  deter- 
mination by  properties,  i.e.  by  relations,  in  the  things 
agreeing,  whereas  the  really  existent  excludes  relation.  How 
then  can  it  agree  with  the  abstract  general  idea,  the  import 
of  which,  according  to  Locke's  own  showing,  depends  solely 
on  relation  ? 

47.  Such  questions  did  not  occur  to  Locke,  because  while  The  •  pur- 
asserting  the  mere  individuality  of  things  existent,  and  the  t'cular* 
simplicity  of  all  ideas  as  giveny  i.e.  as  real,  he  never  fully  the  indi- 
recognised  the  meaning  of  his  own  assertion.     Under  the  ^^V?J  , 
shelter  of  the  ambiguous  *  particular  *  he  could  at  any  time  by  gener^j 
substitute  for  the  mere  individual  the  determinate  individual,  wlatiom. 
or  individual  qualified  by  community  with  other  things  ;  just 
as,  again,  under  covering  of  the  *  simple  idea '  he  could  sub 
stitute  for  the  mere  momentary  consciousness  the  perception 
of  a  definite  thing.     Thus  when  he  speaks  of  the  judgment 

*  this  is  gold '  as  expressing  the  agreement  of  a  real  (i.e.  in- 
dividual) thing  with  a  general  idea,  he  thinks  of  ^  this '  as 
already  having,  apart  from  the  judgment,  the  determination 
which  it  first  receives  in  the  judgment.  He  thinks  of  it, 
in  other  words,  not  as  the  mere  *  perishing '  sensation  *  or 
individual  void  of  relation,  but  as  a  sensation  symbolical  of 
other  possibilities  of  sensation  which,  as  so  many  relations  of 
a  thing  to  us  or  to  other  things,  are  connoted  by  the 
common  noun  *  gold.*  It  thus  *  agrees  *  with  the  abstract 
idea  or  conception  of  qualities,  i.e.  because  it  is  already  the 

*  creature  of  the  understanding,'  determined  by  relations 
which  constitute  a  generality  and  community  between  it  and 
other  things.  Such  a  notion  of  the  really  existent  thing — 
wholly  inconsistent  with  his  doctrine  of  relation  and  of  the 
general — Locke  has  before  him  when  he  speaks  of  general 
ideas  as  formed  by  abstraction  of  certain  qualities  from  real 
things,  or  of  certain  ideas  from  other  ideas  that  accompany 
them  in  real  existence.  *  When  some  one  first  lit  on  a 
parcel  of  that  sort  of  substance  we  denote  by  the  word  gfoW, 

...  its  peculiar  colour,  perhaps,  and  weight  were  the  first 

he  abstracted  from  it,  to  make  the  complex  idea  of  that  species 

.  •  •  another  perhaps  added  to  these  the  ideas  of  fusibility 

>  'All  improssioDS  are  perishing  existences/ — Hxths.    Soo  below,  paragraph  208. 
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and  fixedness  .  .  .  another  its  ductilitj  and  solubility  in 
aqua  regia.  These,  or  part  of  these,  put  together,  usually 
make  the  complex  idea  in  men's  minds  of  that  sort  of  body 
we  call  gold.^  (Book  ii.  chap.  xxxi.  sec.  9.)  Here  the  supposi- 
tion is  tiiat  a  thing,  multitudinously  qualified,  is  given  apart 
from  any  action  of  the  understanding,  which  then  proceeds 
to  act  in  the  way  of  successively  detaching  (*  abstracting ') 
these  qualities  and  recombining  them  as  the  idea  of  a  species. 
Such  a  recombination,  indeed,  would  seem  but  wasted 
labour.  The  qualities  are  assumed  to  be  already  found  by 
the  understanding  and  found  as  in  a  thing  ;  otiierwise  the 
understanding  could  not  abstract  them  from  it.  Why 
should  it  then  painfully  put  together  in  imperfect  combina- 
tion what  has  been  previously  given  to  it  complete  ?  Of  the 
complex  idea  which  results  frt)m  the  work  of  abstraction, 
nothing  can  be  said  but  a  small  part  of  what  is  predicable 
of  the  known  thing  which  the  possibility  of  such  abstrac- 
tion presupposes. 
This  18  48.  *The  complex  idea  of  a  species,'  spoken  of  in  the 

^e  real  passage  last  quoted,  corresponds  to  what,  in  Locke's  theory 
which  ab-  of  substance,  is  called  the  '  idea  of  a  particular  sort  of  sub- 
•traction  stance.'  Ltt  considering  that  theory  we  saw  that,  according 
^eJto  ^  ^^  account,  the  beginning  of  the  process  by  which  the 
start.  ^abstract  idea  of  substance'  was  formed,  was  either  that 

abstract  idea  itself,  the  mere  *  something,'  or  by  a  double 
contradiction  the  *  complex  idea  of  a  particular  sort  of  sub- 
stance '  which  yet  we  only  come  to  have  after  the  abstract 
idea  has  been  formed.  In  the  passage  now  before  us  there 
is  no  direct  mention  of  the  abstraction  of  the  *  substratum,' 
as  such,  but  only  of  the  quality,  and  hence  there  is  no 
ambiguity  about  the  paralogism.  It  is  not  a  mere  ^  some- 
thing '  that  the  man  *  lights  upon,'  and  thus  it  is  not  this 
that  holds  the  place  at  once  of  the  given  and  the  derived 
but  a  something  having  manifold  qualities  to  be  abstracted. 
In  other  words,  it  is  the  *  idea  of  a  particular  sort  of  sub 
stance  '  that  he  starts  from,  and  it  is  just  this  again  to  which 
as  a  ^  complex  idea  of  a  species,'  his  understanding  is  sup- 
posed gradually  to  lead  him.  The  understanding,  indeed, 
according  to  Locke,  is  never  adequate  to  nature,  and 
accordingly  the  qualities  abstracted  and  recombined  in  the 
complex  idea  always  fall  vastly  short  of  the  fulness  of  those 
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given  in  the  real  thing ;  or  as  he  states  it  in  terms  of  the 
multiplication  table  (Book  u.  chap.  xxxi.  sec.  10),  ^  some  who 
have  examined  this  species  more  accurately  could,  I  believe, 
enumerate  ten  times  as  many  properties  in  gold,  all  of  them 
as  inseparable  from  its  internal  constitution,  as  its  colour  or 
weight ;  and  it  is  probable  if  any  one  knew  all  the  properties 
that  are  by  divers  men  known  of  this  metal,  there  would  an 
hundred  times  as  many  ideas  go  to  the  complex  idea  of  gold, 
as  any  one  man  has  yet  in  his ;  and  yet  perhaps  that  would 
not  be  the  thousandth  part  of  what  is  to  be  discovered  in  it.' 
These  two  million  properties,  and  upwards,  which  await  ab- 
straction in  gold,  are  all,  it  must  be  noted,  according  to 
Locke's  statement  elsewhere  (Book  ii.  chap  zxiii.  sec.  37), 
^  nothing  but  so  many  relations  to  other  substances.'  It  is 
just  on  account  of  these  multitudinous  relations  of  the  real 
thing  that  the  understanding  is  inadequate  to  its  compre- 
hensioD.  Yet  according  to  Locke's  doctrine  of  relation 
these  must  all  be  themselves  *  superinductions  of  the  mind,' 
and  the  greater  the  fulness  which  they  constitute,  the  further 
is  the  distance  from  the  mere  individuality  which  elsewhere, 
in  contrast  with  the  fictitiousness  of  ^  generals,'  appears  as 
the  equivalent  of  real  existence. 

49.  The  real  thing  and  the  creation  of  the  understanding  yet,  ac- 
thus  change  places.     That  which  is  given  to  the  understand-  cording  to 
ing  as  the  real,  which  it  finds  and  does  not  make,  is  not  now  ^^^^  ^f 
the  bare  atom  upon  which  relations  have  to  be  artificially  relation, 
superinduced.     Nor  is  it  the  mere  present  feeling,  which  has  *j^^f 
*  by  the  mind  of  man '  to  be  made  *  significant,'  or  represen-  thought. 
tative  of  past  experience.      It  is  itself  an  inexhaustible  com- 
plex of  relations,  whether  they  are  considered  as  subsisting 
between  it  and  other  things,  or  between  the  sensations  which 
it  is  *  fitted  to  produce  in  us.'     These  are  the  real,  which  is 
thus  a  system,  a  community ;  and  if  the  '  general,'  as  Locke 
says,  is  that  which  *  has  the  capacity  of  representing  many 
particulars,'  the  real  thing  itself  is  general,  for  it  represents 
— nay,  is  constituted  by — the   manifold  particular  feelings 
which,  mediately  or  immediately,  it  excites  in  us.     On  the 
other  hand,  the  invention  of  the  understanding,  instead  of 
giving  *  significance  '  or  content  to  the  mere  individuality  of 
the  real,  as  it  does  according  to  Locke's  theory  of  *  generals,' 
now  appears  as  detaching  fragments  from  the  fulness  of  the 
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real  to  recombiiie  them  in  an  '  abstract  essence '  81  its  o 
Instead  of  adding  compleiLty  to  the  simple,  it  subtracts  from 
the  complex. 

50.  To  gather  up,  then,  the  lines  of  contradiction  which  " 
traverse  Locke's  doctrine  of  real  existence  as  it  appears 
in  his  account  of  general  and  complex  ideas :— The  idea 
of  substance  is  an  abstract  general  idea,  not  given  di- 
rectly in  sensation  or  reflection,  but  '  invented  by  the  un- 
derstanding,' as  by  consequence  must  be  ideas  of  particular 
sorts  of  substances  which  presuppose  the  abstract  idea.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  ideas  of  sensation  and  reflection,  from 
which  the  idea  of  substaJice  is  abstracted,  and  to  which  aa 
real  it  as  an  invention  is  opposed,  are  ideas  of  'something,' 
and  are  only  real  as  representative  of  something.  But  thia 
idea  of  something  =  the  idea  of  substance.  Therefore  the 
idea  of  substance  is  the  presupposition,  and  the  condition 
of  the  reality,  of  the  very  ideas  from  which  it  is  said  to  be 
derived.  Again,  if  the  general  idea  of  substance  is  got  by 
abstraction,  it  must  be  originally  given  in  conjunction  with 
the  ideas  of  sensation  or  reflection  from  which  it  is  aflerwards 
abstracted,  i.e.  separated.  But  in  such  conjunction  it  con- 
stitutes the  ideas  of  particular  sorts  of  substances.  There-  ■ 
fore  these  latter  ideas,  which  yet  we  'come  to  have  '  after 
the  general  idea  of  substance,  form  the  prior  experience  from 
which  this  general  idea  is  abstracted.  Furtlier,  this  original 
experience,  from  which  abstraction  starts,  being  of '  sorts  of 
substances,'  and  these  sorta  being  constituted  by  relations,  it  i' 
follows  that  relation  is  given  in  the  original  experience. 
But  that  which  is  so  given  is  '  real  existence '  in  opposition 
to  the  invention  of  the  iinders  tan  ding.  Therefore  these 
relations,  and  the  community  which  they  constitute,  really 
exist.  On  the  other  hand,  mere  individuals  alone  really 
exist,  while  relations  between  them  are  superinduced  by  the 
mind.  Once  more,  the  simple  idea  given  in  sensation  or 
reflection,  as  it  is  made  far  not  by  us,  has  or  results  from  real 
existence,  whereas  general  and  complex  ideas  are  the  work- 
manship of  the  mind.  But  this  workmanship  consists  in  the  ■ 
abstraction  of  ideas  from  each  other,  and  from  that  to  which  , 
they  are  related  as  qualities.  It  thus  presupposes  at  onca  ■ 
the  general  idea  of  '  something '  or  substance,  and  the  com- 
plex idea  of  qualities  of  the  something.  Therefore  it  must  i 
be  general  and  complex  ideas  that  are  real,  as  mode  for  and 
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not  by  us,  and  that  afford  the  inventive  understanding  its 
material.  Yet  if  so— if  they  are  given — why  make  them 
over  again  by  abstraction  and  recomplication  ? 

51.  We  may  get  over  the  last  difficulty,  indeed,  by  dis-  They  can- 
tinguishing   between  the   complex   and   confused,  between  q^^^qj^q 
abstraction  and  analysis.   We  may  say  that  what  is  originally  without 
given  in  experience  is  the  confused,  which  to  us  is  simple,  or  !^°l^^ 
in  other  words  has  no  definite  content,  because,  till  it  has  fonda- 
been  analysed,  nothing  can  be  said  of  it,  though  in  itself  it  meiital 
is  infinetely  complex;  that  thus  the  process,  which  Locke 
roughly  calls  abstraction,   and  which,  as   he   describes   it, 
consists  merely  in  taking  grains  from  the  big  heap  that  is 
given  in  order  to  make  a  little  heap  of  one's  own,  is  yet, 
rightly  understood,  the  true  process  of  knowledge — a  process 
which  may  be  said  at  once  to  begin  with  the  complex  and  to 
end  with  it,  to  take  from  the  concrete  and  to  constitute  it, 
because  it  begins  with  that  which  is  in  itself  the  fiilness  of 
reality,  but  which  only  becomes  so  for  us  as  it  is  gradually 
spelt  out  by  our  analysis.     To  put  the  case  thus,  however, 
is  not  to  correct  Locke's  statement,  but  wholly  to  change  his 
doctrine.     It  renders  futile  his  easy  method  of  ^  sending  a 
man  to  his  senses '  for  the  discovery  of  reality,  and  destroys 
the   supposition   that  the    elements  of  knowledge   can  be 
ascertained  by  the  interrogation  of  the  individual  conscious- 
ness.    Such    consciousness    can    tell  nothing    of  its   own 
beginning,  if  of  this  beginning,  as  of  the  purely  indefinite, 
nothing  can  be   said ;    if  it  only  becomes  defined  through 
relations,  which  in  its  state  of  primitive  potentiality  are  not 
actuaUy  in  it.     The  senses  again,  so  far  from  being,  in  that 
mere  passivity  which    Locke  ascribes  to  them,   organs  of 
ready-made  reality,  can  have  nothing  to  tell,  if  it  is  only 
through  the  active  .processes  of  ^  discerning,  comparing,  and 
compounding,'  that  they  acquire  a  definite  content.     But  to 
admit  this  is  nothing  else  than,  in  order  to  avoid  a  contra- 
diction of  which  Locke  was  not  aware,  to  efface  just  that 
characteristic  of  his  doctrine  which  commends  it  to  '  common 
sense ' — the  supposition,  namely,  that  the  simple  datum  of 
sense,  as  it  is  for  sense  or  in  its  mere  individuality,  is  the 
real,  in  opposition  to  the  *  invention  of  the  mind.'      That 
this   supposition  is  to  make  the   real   the   unmeaning,  the 
empty,  of  which  nothing  can  be  said,  he  did  not  see  because, 
under  an  unconscious  delusion  of  words,  even  while  asserting 
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As  real 
existence, 
the  simple 
idea  ear- 


that  the  names  of  simple  ideas  are  undefinable  (Book  m. 
chap.  iv.  sec.  4),  which  means  that  nothing  can  be  said  of 
such  ideas,  and  while  admitting  that  the  processes  of  dis- 
cerning, comparing,  and  compounding  ideas,  which  mean 
nothing  else  than  the  bringing  them  into  relation*  or  the 
superinduction  upon  them  of  fictions  of  the  mind,  are 
necessary  to  constitute  even  the  beginnings  of  knowledge,  he 
yet  allows  himself  to  invest  the  simple  idea,  as  the  real,  with 
those  definite  qualities  which  can  only  accrue  to  it,  according 
to  his  showing,  from  the  *  inventive  *  action  of  the  under- 
standing. 

52.  Thus  invested,  it  is  already  substance  or  symbolical  of 
substance,  not  a  mere  feeling  bat  a  felt  thing,  recognised 
either  under  that  minimum  of  qualification  which  enables  us 
"r  ented^  merely  to  say  that  it  is  *  something,'  or  (in  Locke's  language) 
relation  of  abstract  substance,  or  under  the   greater  complication  of 
•a'^o-         qualities  which  constitutes  a  *  particular  sort  of  substance' — 
gold,  horse,  water,  &c.     Beal  existence  thus  means  substance. 
It  is  not  the  simple  idea  or  sensation  by  itself  that  is  real, 
but  this  idea  as  caused  by  a  thing.     It  is  the  thing  that  is 
primarily  the  real ;    the  idea  only  secondarily  so,  because  it 
results  from  a  power  in  the  thing.    As  we  have  seen.  Lockers 
doctrine  of  the  necessary  adequacy,  reality,  and  truth  of  the 
simple  idea  turns  upon  the  supposition  that  it  is,  and  an- 
nounces itself  as,  kn  *  ectype '  of  an  *  archetype.'     But  there 
is  not  a  different  archetype  to  each  sensation ;  if  there  were, 
in  *  reportmg '  it  the  sensation  would  do  no  more  than  report 
itself.     It  is  the  supposed  single  cause  of  manifold  different 
sensations  or  simple  ideas,  to  which  a  single  name  is  applied. 
*  K  sugar  produce  in  us  the  ideas  which  we  call  whiteness 
and   sweetness,  we  are  sure  there  is  a  power  in   sugar  to 
produce  those  ideas  in  our  minds And  so  each  sensa- 
tion answering  the  power  that  operates  on  any  of  our  senses, 
the  idea  so  produced  is  a  real  idea  (and  not  a  fiction  of  the 
mind,  which  has  no  power  to  produce  any  single  idea),  and 


*  Locke  only  states  this  explicitly  of 
comparison,  'an  operation  of  the  mind 
about  its  ideas,  upon  'which  depends  all 
that  large  tribe  of  ideas,  comprehended 
under  relation/  (Book  ii.  chap.  xi.  sec 
4.)  It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  same 
remark  must  apply  to  the  '  discernment 
of  ideas,'  which  is  strictly  correlative 
to  ocjnparison,  and  to  their  composition, 


which  means  that  they  are  brought  into 
relation  as  constituents  of  a  whole. 

That  these  three  processes  are  neces- 
saiy  to  constitute  the  beginnings  of 
knowledge,  according  to  Locke,  appears 
from  Book  ii.  chap.  xi.  sec.  16,  tiken  in 
connection  with  what  precedes  in  that 
chapter. 
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cannot  but  be  adequate  ....  and  so  all  simple  ideas  are 
adequate.'  (Book  n.  chap.  xxxi.  sec.  2.)  The  sugar,  which 
is  here  the  *  archetype '  and  the  source  of  reality  in  the  idea, 
is  just  what  Locke  elsewhere  calls  *a  particular  sort  of 
substance/  as  the  *  something '  from  which  a  certain  set  of 
sensations  result,  and  in  which,  as  sensible  qualities,  they 
inhere.  Strictly  speaking,  however,  according  to  Locke,  that 
which  inheres  in  the  thing  is  not  the  quality,  as  it  is  to  us, 
but  a  power  to  produce  it.  (Book  n.  chap.  yiii.  sec.  23,  and 
c.  xxiii.  37.) 

63.  In  calling  a  sensation  or  idea  the  product  of  a  power,  Correl»- 
substance  is  presupposed  just  as  much  as  in  calling  it  a  <i^oaiid 
sensible  quality ;  only  that  with  Locke  *  quality '  conveyed  substance, 
the  notion  of  inherence  in  the  substance,  power  that  of 
relation  to  an  effect  not  in  the  substance  itself.  *  Secondary 
qualities  are  nothing  but  the  powers  which  substances  have  to 
produce  several  ideas  in  us  by  our  senses,  which  ideas  are 
not  in  the  things  tliemselves,  otherwise  than  as  anything  is 
in  its  cause.'  (Book  n.  chap,  xxiii.  sec.  9.)  ^  Most  of  the 
simple  ideas,  that  make  up  oiu:  complex  ideas  of  substances, 
are  only  powers  ....  or  relations  to  other  substances  (or, 
as  he  explains  elsewhere,  *  relations  to  our  perceptions,'  *),  and 
are  not  really  in  the  substance  considered  barely  in  itself.' 
(Book  n.  chap,  xxiii.  sec.  37,  and  xxxi.  8.)  That  this  implies 
the  inclusion  of  the  idea  of  cause  in  that  of  substance,  appears 
from  Locke's  statement  that  *  whatever  is  considered  by  us 
to  operate  to  the  producing  any  particular  simple  idea  which 
did  not  before  exist,  hath  thereby  in  our  minds  the  relation 
of  a  cause.'  (Book  ii.  chap.  xxvi.  sec.  1.)  Thus  to  be  con- 
scious of  the  reality  of  a  simple  idea,  as  that  which  is  not 
made  by  the  subject  of  the  idea,  but  results  from  a  power  in 
a  thing,  is  to  have  the  idea  of  substance  as  cause.  This 
latter  idea  must  be  the  condition  of  the  consciousness  of 
reality.  If  the  consciousness  of  reality  is  implied  in  the  be- 
ginning of  knowledge,  so  must  the  correlative  ideas  be  of 
cause  and  substance. 

54.  On  examining  Locke's  second  rehearsal  of  his  theory  flow  do  wa 
in  the  fourth  book  of  the  Essay— that '  On  Knowledge  '—   ^^  ^ 
we  are  led  to  this  result  quite  as  inevitably  as  in  the  book  poepond  tg 
*  On  Ideas.'     He  has  a  special  chapter  on  the   *  reality  of  ^^^^ 
human  knowledge,'  where  he  puts  the  problem  thus  : — *  It  is 

'  Book  II.  chap.  xxi.  sec.  3. 
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evident  the  mind  knows  not  tilings  iramediately,  bnt  only  by 
the  intervention  of  the  ideas  it  has  of  them.  Onr  knowledge 
therefore  is  real  only  so  far  as  there  is  a  conformity  between 
our  ideas  and  the  reality  of  things.  But  what  shall  be  here 
the  criterion?  How  shall  the  mind,  when  it  perceives  no- 
thing but  its  own  ideas,  know  that  they  agree  with  things 
themselves  ? '  (Book  iv,  chap.  iv.  aec.  3.)  It  knows  this,  he 
proceeds  to  show,  in  the  case  of  simple  ideas,  because  *  sines 
the  mind  can  by  no  means  make  them  to  itself,  they  must  be 
the  product  of  things  operating  on  the  mind   in  a  natural 

way Simple  ideas  are  not  fictions  of  our  fancies,  but 

the  natnral  and  regular  productions  of  things  without  us, 
really  operating  upon  us ;  and  so  carry  with  them  all  the 
conformity  which  is  intended,  or  which  our  state  requires, 
for  they  represent  to  us  things  under  those  appearances 
which  they  are  fitted  to  produce  in  us ;  whereby  we  are  en- 
abled to  distinguish  the  sorts  of  particular  substances,'  &c. 
&c.  (Book  IT,  chap.  iv.  sec.  4.)  The  whole  force  of  this 
passage  depends  on  the  notion  that  simple  ideas  are  already 
to  the  subject  of  them  not  his  own  making,  but  the  product 
of  a  thing,  which  in  its  relation  to  these  ideas  is  a  '  particular 
sort  of  substance.'  It  is  the  reception  of  such  ideas,  so 
related,  that  Locke  calls  '  sensitive  knowledge  of  particular 
existence,'  or  a  '  perception  of  the  mind,  employed  about  the 
particular  existence  of  finite  beings  without  us.'  (Book  iv. 
chap.  ii.  sec.  14.)  This,  however,  he  distinguishes  from  two 
other  '  degrees  of  knowledge  or  certainty,'  '  intuition '  and 
'  demonstration,*  of  which  the  former  is  attained  when  the 
agreement  or  disagreement  of  two  ideas  is  perceived  immedi- 
ately, the  latter  when  it  is  perceived  mediately  through  the 
intervention  of  certain  other  agreements  or  disagreements 
{less  or  more),  each  of  which  must  in  tarn  be  perceived 
immediately.  Demonstration,  being  thus  really  but  a  series 
of  intuitions,  carries  the  same  certainty  as  intuition,  only  it 
is  a  certainly  which  it  requires  more  or  less  pains  and  atten- 
tion fj3  apprehend.  (Book  iv.  chap.  ii.  sec.  4.)  Of  the 
'  other  perception  of  the  mind,  employed  about  the  particular 
existence  of  finite  beings  without  us,'  which  '  passes  under 
the  name  of  knowledge,'  he  explains  that  although  '  going 
beyond  bare  probability,  it  reaches  not  perfectly  to  either  of 
the  foregoing  degrees  of  certainty.'  '  There  can  be  nothing 
more  certain,'  be  proceeds,   '  than   that  the  idea  we  receive 
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from  an  external  object  is  in  our  minds;  this  is  intaitive 
knowledge.  But  whether  there  be  anything  more  than  barely 
that  idea  in  our  minds,  whether  we  can  thence  certainly  infer 
the  existence  of  anything  without  us  which  corresponds  to 
that  idea,  is  that  whereof  some  men  think  there  may  be  a 
question  made ;  because  men  may  have  such  ideas  in  their 
minds,  when  no  such  thing  exists,  no  such  object  affects 
their  senses.*     (Book  iv.  chap.  ii.  sec.  14.) 

55.  It  is  clear  that  here  in  his  very  statement  of  the  ques-  it  fuwomes 
tion  Locke  beffs  the  answer.     If  the  intuitive  certainty  is  ^* «™- 
that   *  the  idea  we  receive  from  an  external  object  is  in  our  ax«  con- 
minds,'*  how  is  it  possible  to  doubt  whether  such  an  object  "^!?^*Jj 
exists  and  affects  our  senses  ?    This  impossibility  of  speaking  uiings  that 
of  the  simple  idea,  except  as  received  from  an  object,  may  ca^^ 
account  for  Locke's  apparent  inconsistency  in  finding  the 
assurance  of  the  reality   of  knowledge    (under  the  phrase 

*  evidence  of  the  senses ')  just  in  that  *  perception '  which 
reaches  not  to  intuitive  or  demonstrative  certainty,  and  only 
^  passes  under  the  name  of  knowledge.'  In  the  passage  just 
quoted  he  shows  that  he  is  cognizant  of  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  simple  idea  and  the  perception  of  an  existence 
corresponding  to  it,  and  in  consequence  distinguishes  this 
perception  from  proper  intuition,  but  in  the  very  statement 
of  the  distinction  it  eludes  him.  The  simple  idea,  as  he 
speaks  of  it,  becomes  itself,  as  consciously  *  received  from  an 
external  object,'  the  perception  of  existence ;  just  as  we  have 
previously  seen  it  become  the  judgment  of  identity  or  per- 
ception of  the  *  agreement  of  an  idea  with  itself,'  which  is  his 
first  kind  of  knowledge. 

56.  In  short,  with  Locke  the  simple  idea,  the  perception  Lively 
of  existence  corresponding  to  the  idea,  and  the  judgment  of  jj^®*"  '•^^ 
identity,  are  absolutely  merged,  and  in  mutual  involution,  they  must 
sometimes  under  one  designation,  sometimes  under  another,  ^  ^^^ 
are  alike  presented  as  the  beginning  of  knowledge.   As  occa-  ^  "*"**• 
sion  requires,  each  does  duty  for  the  other.     Thus,  if  the 

*  reality  of  knowledge  '  be  in  question,  the  simple  idea,  which 
is  given,  is  treated  as  involving  the  perception  of  existence, 
and  the  reality  is  established.  If  in  turn  this  perception  is 
distinguished  from  the  simple  idea,  and  it  is  asked  whether 

*  I  do  not  now  raise  the  question,  '  intaitire  certainty '  or  knowledge  ae- 

What  arc  here  the  ideas,  which  must  be  cording    to    Locke's   definition.      See 

immediately  perceived  to  agree  or  dis-  below,  paragraphs  69,  101,  and  147. 
agree   in  order  to   mako  it  a  case  of 
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the  correspondence  between  idea  and  existence  is  properly 
matter  of  knowledge,  the  simple  idea  has  only  to  be  treated 
as  involving  the  judgment  of  identity,  which  again  involves 
that  of  existence,  and  the  question  is  answered.  So  in  the 
context  under  consideration  (Book  iv.  chap.  ii.  sec.  14),  after 
raising  the  question  u.s  to  the  existence  of  a  thing  corres- 
ponding to  the  idea,  he  answers  it  by  the  counter  question, 
*  whether  anyone  is  not  invincibly  conscious  to  himself  of  a 
dififerent  perception,  when  he  looks  on  the  sun  by  day,  and 
thinks  on  it  by  night ;  when  he  actually  tastes  wormwood, 
or  smells  a  rose,  or  only  thinks  on  that  savour  or  odour  ? 
We  as  plainly  find  the  difference  there  is  between  any  idea 
revived  in  our  minds  by  our  own  memory,  and  actually  com- 
ing into  our  minds  by  our  senses,  as  wo  do  between  any  two 
distinct  ideas.'  The  force  of  the  above  lies  in  its  appeal  to 
the  perception  of  identity,  or — to  apply  the  language  in 
which  Locke  describes  this  perception — the  knowledge  that 
the  idea  which  a  man  calls  the  smell  of  a  rose  is  the  very 
idea  it  is.*  The  mere  difference  in  liveliness  between  the 
present  and  the  recalled  idea,  which,  as  Berkeley  and  Hume 
rightly  maintained,  is  the  only  difference  between  them  as 
mere  ideas,  cannot  by  itself  constitute  the  difference  between 
the  knowledge  of  the  presence  of  a  thing  answering  to  the 
idea  and  the  knowledge  of  its  absence.  It  can  only  do  this 
if  the  more  lively  idea  is  identified  with  past  lively  ideas  as 
a  representation  of  one  and  the  same  thing  which  ^  agrees 
with  itself '  in  contrast  to  the  multiplicity  of  the  sensations, 
its  signs.  Only  in  virtue  of  this  identification  can  either  the 
liveliness  of  the  idea  show  that  the  thing — the  sun  or  the 
rose — is  there,  or  the  want  of  liveliness  that  it  is  not,  for 
without  it  there  would  be  no  thing  to  be  there  or  not  to  be 
there.  It  is  because  this  identification  is  what  Locke  under- 
stands by  the  first  sort  of  perception  of  agreement  between 
ideas,  and  because  he  virtually  finds  this  perception  again  in 
the  simple  idea,  that  the  simple  idea  is  to  him  the  index  of 
reality.  But  if  so,  the  idea  in  its  primitive  simplicity  is  the 
sign  of  a  thing  that  is  ever  the  same  in  the  same  relations, 
and  we  find  the  *  workmanship  of  the  mind,'  its  inventions 
of  substance,  cause,  and  relation,  in  the  very  rudiments  of 
knowledge. 
Present  57.  With  that  curious  tendency  to  reduplication,  which  is 

*  See  aboYO,  paragraph  25. 
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one  of  his  characteristics,  Locke,  after  devoting  a  chapter  tft  P^*",^^ 
the  f  reality  of  human  knowledge,'  of  which  the  salient  pas-  of  ezist- 
sage  as  to  simple  ideas  has  been  already  quoted,  has  another  ^^^ 
upon  our  *  knowledge  of  existence.*  Here  again  it  is  the 
sensitive  knowledge  of  things  actually  present  to  our  senses, 
which  with  him  is  merely  a  synonym  for  the  simple  idea, 
that  is  the  prime  criterion.  (Book  iv.  chap.  iii.  sees.  5  and  2, 
and  chap.  ii.  sec.  2.)  After  speaking  of  the  knowledge  of 
our  own  being  and  of  the  existence  of  a  God  (about  which 
more  will  be  said  below),  he  proceeds,  *  No  particular  man 
can  know  the  existence  of  any  other  being,  but  only  when, 
by  actually  operating  upon  him,  it  makes  itself  perceived  by 
him.  For  the  having  the  idea  of  anything  in  our  mind  no 
more  proves  the  existence  of  that  thing,  than  the  picture  of 
a  man  evidences  his  being  in  the  world,  or  the  visions  of  a 
dream  make  thereby  a  true  history.  It  is  therefore  the 
actual  receiving  of  ideas  from  without,  that  gives  us  notice 
of  the  existence  of  other  things,  and  makes  us  know  that 
something  doth  exist  at  that  time  without  us,  which  causes 
that  idea  in  us,  though  perhaps  we  neither  know  nor  consider 
how  it  does  it ;  for  it  takes  not  from  the  certainty  of  our 
senses  and  the  ideas  we  receive  by  them,  that  we  know  not 
the  manner  wherein  they  are  produced ;  e.  g.  whilst  I  write 
this,  I  have,  by  the  paper  affecting  my  eyes,  that  idea  pro- 
duced in  my  mind,  which,  whatever  object  causes,  I  call 
white ;  by  which  I  know  that  the  quality  or  accident  (i.  e. 
whose  appearance  before  my  eyes  always  causes  that  idea) 
doth  really  exist,  and  hath  a  being  without  me.  And  of  this 
the  greatest  assurance  I  can  possibly  have,  and  to  which  my 
fa:*ulties  can  attain,  is  the  testimony  of  my  eyes,  which  are 
the  proper  and  sole  judges  of  this  thing,  whose  testimony  I 
have  reason  to  rely  on,  as  so  certaia,  that  I  can  no  more 
doubt  whilst  I  write  this,  that  I  see  white  and  black,  and 
that  something  really  exists  that  causes  that  sensation  in  me, 
than  that  I  write  and  move  my  hand.'  (Book  iv.  chap.  xi. 
sees.  1,  2.) 

58.   Seasons  are  afterwards  given  for  the  assurance  that  Reasons 
the  *  perceptions'  in  question  are  produced  in  us  by  *  exterior  7^^  *^ 
causes  affecting  our  senses.'     The  first  (a)  is,  that  *  those  must  bo 
that  want  the  organs  of  any  sense  never  can  have  the  ideas  trusted. 
belonging  to  that  sense  produced  in  their  mind.'     The  next 
(&),  that  whereas  *if  I  turn  my  eyes  at  noon  tioward  the  sun. 
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I  cannot  avoid  the  if'eos  whicli  the  light  or  the  sun  then  pro— 
ilacea  in  me ;'  on  the  other  hand,  '  when  my  eyes  are  shut  ot 
windows  ftvst,  as  I  can  at  pleasure  recall  to  my  mind  the  ideas 
of  light  or  the  sun,  which  former  senBations  had  lodged  in 
my  memory,  so  I  can  at  plijasure  lay  them  by.'  Again  (c), 
*  many  of  those  ideas  are  produced  in  ns  with  pain  whicli 
afterwards  we  remember  without  the  least  offence.  Thua 
the  pain  of  heat  or  cold,  when  the  idea  of  it  is  revived  in 
our  minds,  gives  us  no  disturbance ;  which,  when  felt,  waa 
very  troublesome,  and  is  again,  when  actually  repeated ; 
which  is  occasioned  by  the  disorder  the  external  object 
causes  in  our  body,  when  applied  to  it.'  Finally  [d],  '  our 
senses  in  many  cases  bear  witness  to  the  truth  of  each  other's 
report,  concerning  the  existence  of  sensible  things  without 
us.  He  that  sees  a  fire  may,  if  he  doubt  whether  it  be  any- 
thing more  tlian  a  bare  fancy,  feel  it  too,'  Then  comes  the 
conclusion,  dangerously  qualified:  'When  our  senses  do 
actually  convey  into  oiu-  understandings  any  idea,  we  can- 
not but  be  satisBed  that  th^re  doth  something  at  that  time 
really  exist  without  us,  which  doth  affect  our  senses,  and  by 
them  give  notice  of  itself  to  our  apprehensive  faculties,  and 
actually  produce  that  idea  which  we  then  perceive ;  and  we 
cannot  so  far  distrust  their  testimony  as  to  doubt  that  sach 
collections  of  simple  ideas,  as  we  have  observed  by  our  senses 
to  be  united  together,  actually  exist  together.  But  this 
knowledge  extends  as  far  as  the  present  testimony  of  our 
senses,  employed  about  particular  objects,  that  do  then  affect 
them,  and  no  further.  For  if  I  saw  such  a  collection  of 
simple  ideas  as  is  wont  to  be  called  man,  existing  together 
one  minute  since,  and  am  now  alone;  I  cannot  be  certain 
that  the  same  man  exists  now,  since  there  is  no  necessary 
connexion  of  his  existence  a.  minute  since  with  his  existence 
now.  By  a  thousand  ways  he  may  cease  to  be,  since  I  had 
the  testimony  of  my  senses  for  hJa  existence.'  {Book  iv. 
chap.  xi.  sec.  9.) 

59,  Upon  the  '  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  things,'  thna 
established,  it  has  to  be  remarked  in  the  first  place  that, 
after  all,  ax^cording  to  Locie's  explicit  statement,  it  is  not 
properly  knowledge.  It  is  '  an  assurance  that  deserves  the 
name  of  knowledge '  (Book  iv.  chap,  ii,  sec.  li,  and  xi.  sec.  3), 
yet  being  neither  itself  an  intuition  of  agreement  betweea 
ideas,  nor  resoluble  into  a  series  of  such  intuitions,  the  de- 
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iinition  of  knowledge  excludes  it.  Only  if  existence  were 
itself  an  ^  idea/  would  the  consciousness  of  the  agreement 
of  the  idea  with  it  be  a  case  of  knowledge ;  but  to  make 
existence  an  idea  is  to  make  the  whole  question  about  the 
agreement  of  ideas,  as  such,  with  existence,  as  such,  unmean- 
ing. To  seek  escape  from  this  dilemma  by  calling  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  agreement  in  question  an  ^  assurance  * 
instead  of  knowledge  is  a  mere  verbal  subterfuge.  There 
can  be  no  assurance  of  agreement  between  an  idea  and  that 
which  is  no  object  of  consciousness  at  all.  If,  however, 
existence  is  an  object  of  consciousness,  it  can,  according  to 
Locke,  be  nothing  but  an  idea,  and  the  question  as  to  the 
assurance  of  agreement  is  no  less  unmeaning  than  the  ques-- 
tion  as  to  the  knowledge  of  it.  The  raising  of  the  question 
in  fact,  as  Locke  puts  it,  implies  the  impossibility  of  answer^ 
ing  it.  It  cannot  be  raised  with  any  significance,  unless 
existence  is  external  to  and  other  than  an  idea.  It  cannot 
be  answered  unless  existence  is,  or  is  given  in,  an  object  of 
consciousness,  i.  e.  an  idea. 

60.  As  usual,  Locke  disguises  this  difficulty  from  himself,  Locke's  ne- 
because  in  answering  the  question  he  alters  it.   The  question,  Jhe^eeti- 
as  he  dsks  it,  is  whether,  given  the  idea,  we  can  have  posterior  mony  of 
assurance  of  something  else  corresponding  to  it.     The  ques-  J^ndBmhii 
tion,  as  he  answers  itj  is  whether  the  idea  includes  the  con-  question 
sciousness  of  a  real  thing  as  a  constituent ;  and  the  answer  "^'|^ 
consists  in  the  simple  assertion,  variously  repeated,  that  it  super- 
does.     It  is  clear,  however,  that  this  answer  to  the  latter  ^^^^^ 
question  does  not  answer,  but  renders  unmeaning,  the  ques- 
tion as  it  is  originally  asked.     If,  according  to  Locke's  own 
showing,  there  is  nowhere  for  anything  to  be  found  by  us  but 
in  our  *  ideas  '  or  our  consciousness — if  the  thing  is  given  in 
and  with  the  idea,  so  that  the  idea  is  merely  the  thing  ex 
parte  nostrd — ^then  to  ask  if  the  idea  agrees  with  the  thing  is 
as  fritile  as  to  ask  whether  hearing  agrees  with  sound,  or  the 
voice  with  the  words  it  utters.     That  the  thing  is  so  given  is 
implied  throughout  Locke's  statement  of  the  ^  assurance  we 
have  of  the  existence  of  material  beings,'  as  well  as  of  the 
confirmations  of  this  assurance.     If  the  ^  idea  which  I  call 
white '  means  the  knowledge  that  *  the  property  or  accident 
(i.  e.  whose  appearance  before  my  eyes  always  x^auses  that 
idea)  doth  really  exist  and  hath  a  being  without  me,'  then 
consciousness  of  existence — outward,  permanent,  substantive, 
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and  causative  exiBtence — is  involved  in  the  idea,  and  no  ul- 
terior question  of  a^eement  between  idea  and  existence  can 
properly  arise.  But  unless  the  simple  idea  is  su  interpreted, 
the  senaea  have  no  testimony  to  give.  If  it  is  so  interpreted, 
BO  extraneous  ■  reason  to  rely  upon  the  testimony  '  can  bo;^ 
discovered,  for  such  reason  can  only  be  a  repetition  of  the^' 
testimony  itself. 

61,  This  beeomea  clearer  upon  a  view  of  the  couGrmationa 
of  the  testimony,  as  Locke  gives  them.  They  all,  we  may 
remark  by  the  way,  presuppose  a  distinction  between  the 
simple  idea  as  originally  represented  and  the  same  as  recalled 
or  revived.  This  distinction,  fixed  by  the  verbal  one  between 
'  impression  *  and  '  idea,'  we  shall  find  constantly  maintained 
and  all-important  in  Hume's  system ;  but  in  Locke,  though 
upon  it  (as  we  shall  see)  I'ests  his  distinction  between  real 
and  nominal  essence  and  his  confinement  of  general  know- 
ledge to  the  latter,  it  seems  only  to  turn  up  as  an  afterthought. 
In  the  account  of  the  reality  and  adequacy  of  ideas  it  does 
not  appear  at  all.  There  the  distinction  is  merely  between 
the  simple  idea,  as  such,  and  the  complex,  as  such,  without 
any  further  discrimination  of  the  simple  idea  as  originally 
produced  from  the  same  as  recalled.  So,  too,  in  the  opening 
account  of  the  reception  of  simple  ideas  (Book  ii.  chap,  xii, 
sec.  1), '  Perception,' 'Retention,'  and  'Discerning'  are  all 
reckoned  together  as  alike  forms  of  the  pagsimfy  of  the  mind, 
in  contrast  with  its  a^^tivify  in  combination  and  abstraction, 
though  retention  and  discerning  have  been  previously  de- 
scribed in  terras  which  imply  activity.  In  the  '  confirmations' 
before  ua,  however,  the  distinction  between  the  originally 
produced  and  the  revived  is  essential. 

62.  The  first  turns  upon  the  impossibility  of  producing  an 
idea  df  nouo  without  the  action  of  sensitive  organs;  the  two 
next  upon  the  difference  between  the  idea  as  produced  through 
these  organs  and  the  like  idea  as  revived  at  the  will  of  the 
individual.  It  is  hence  inferred  that  the  idea  as  originally 
produced  is  the  ivork  of  a  thing,  which  must  exist  in  rerwm 
naturd,  and  by  way  of  a  fourth  '  confirmation  '  the  man  who' 
doubts  this  iu  the  csise  of  one  sensation  is  invited  to  try  it  itt 
another.  If,  on  seeing  a  lire,  he  thinks  it '  bare  fancy,'  i.  & 
doubts  whether  his  idea  is  caused  by  a  thing,  let  him  put  his 
band  into  it.  This  last '  confirmation  '  need  not  be  further 
noticed  here,  since  the  npei'ation  of  a  producing  thing  is  OM 
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certain  or  as  doubtful  for  one  sensation  as  for  another.^  Two 
certainties  are  not  more  sure  than  one^  nor  can  two  doubts 
make  a  certainty.  The  other  '  confirmations '  alike  lie  in  the 
words  *  product  *  and  *  organ.*  A  man  has  a  certain  *  idea  :* 
afterwards  he  has  another  like  it,  but  differing  in  liveliness 
and  in  the  accompanying  pleasure  or  pain.  If  he  already 
has,  or  if  the  ideas  severally  bring  with  them,  the  idea  of  a 
producing  outward  thing  to  which  parts  of  bis  body  are 
organs,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  a  self '  having  power '  on  the 
other,  then  the  liveliness,  and  the  accompanying  pleasure  or 
pain,  may  become  indications  of  the  action  of  the  thing,  as 
their  absence  may  be  so  of  the  action  of  the  man's  self;  but 
not  otherwise.  Locke  throughout,  in  speaking  of  the  simple 
ideas  as  produced  or  recalled,  implies  that  they  carry  with 
them  the  consciousness  of  a  cause,  either  an  outward  thing 
or  the  self,  and  only  by  so  doing  can  he  find  in  them  the 
needful  *  confirmations '  of  the  *  testimony  of  the  senses.* 
This  testimony  is  confirmed  just  because  it  distinguishes 
of  itself  between  the  work  of  *  nature,'  which  is  real,  and 
the  work  of  the  man,  which  is  a  fiction.  In  other  words, 
the  confirmation  is  nothing  else  than  the  testimony  itself 
— a  testimony  which,  as  we  have  seen,  since  it  supposes 
consciousness,  as  such,  to  be  consciousness  of  a  things 
eliminates  by  anticipation  the  question  as  to  the  agreement 
of  consciousness  with  things,  as  with  the  extraneous. 

63.  The  distinction  between  the  real  and  the  fantastic.  This  as- 
according  to  the  passages  under  consideration,  thus  depends  cription 
upon  that  between  the  work  of  nature  and  the  work  of  man.  ™^1,?of 
It  is  the  confusion  between  the  two  works  that  renders  the  sensation 
fantastic  possible,  while  it  is  the  consciousness  of  the  distinc-  -^^n^^ 
tion  that  sets  us  upon  correcting  it.     Where  all  is  the  work  reladom, 
of  man  and  professes  to  be  no  more,  as  in  the  case  of '  mixed 
modes,'  there  is  no  room  for  the  fantastic  (Book  u.  chap.  xxx. 
sec.  4,  and  Book  iv.  chap.  iv.  sec.  7) ;    and  where  there  is 
ever  so  much  of  the  fantastic,  it  would  not  be  so  for  us,  un- 
less we  were  conscious  of  a  *  work  of  nature,'  to  which  to 
oppose  it.     But  on  looking  a  little  closer  we  find  that  to  be 
conscious  of  an  idea  as  the  work  of  nature,  in  opposition  to 

*  To  fjMl  the  object,  in  the  sense  of      we  come   to  consider  his    doctrine  of 
touching  it,  had  a  special  significance      *  real  essence/ as  constituted  by  primary 
for  Locke,  since  touch  with  him  was  the      qualities  of  body.     See  below,  para- 
primary  'revelation'   of  body,  as  the      graph  101. 
■olid.     More  will  be  said  of  this  when 
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the  work  of  man,  is  to  be  conscious  of  it  under  relations 
which,  according  to  Locke,  are  the  inventions  of  man.  It  is 
nothing  else  than  to  be  conscious  of  it  as  the  result  of '  some- 
thing having  power  to  produce  it '  (Book  n.  chap.  zzxL  sec. 
2),  i.  e.  of  a  substance,  to  which  it  is  related  as  a  quality. 
^  Nature '  is  just  tlie  '  something  we  know  not  what,'  which 
is  substance  according  to  the  '  abstract  idea '  thereof.  Pro- 
ducing ideas,  it  exercises  powers,  as  it  essentially  bdongs  to 
substance  to  do,  according  to  our  complex  idea  of  it.  (Book 
IT.  chap.  xxiiL  sees.  9,  10.)  But  substance,  according  to 
Locke,  whether  as  abstract  or  complex  idea,  is  the  '  work- 
manship of  the  mind,'  and  power,  as  a  relation  (Book  ii. 
chap.  xxL  sec  3,  and  chap.  xxv.  sec.  8),  *  is  not  contained  in 
the  real  existence  of  things.'  Again,  the  idea  of  substance, 
as  a  source  of  power,  is  the  same  as  the  idea  of  cause. 

*  Whatever  is  considered  by  us  to  operate  to  the  producing 
any  particular  simple  idea,  which  did  not  before  exists  hath 
thereby  in  our  minds  the  relation  of  a  cause.'  (Book  u.  chap, 
xxvi.  sec.  1.)  But  the  idea  of  cause  is  not  one  *  that  the 
mind  has  of  things  as  they  are  in  themselves,'  but  one  that 
it  gets  by  its  own  act  in  *  bringing  things  to,  and  setting 
them  by,  one  another.'  (Book  ii.  chap.  xxv.  sec.  1.)  Thus 
it  is  with  the  very  ideas,  which  are  the  workmanship  of  man, 
that  the  simple  idea  has  to  be  clothed  upon,  in  order  to  '  tes- 
tify '  to  its  being  real,  i  e.  (in  Locke's  sense)  not  the  work 
of  man. 

64.  Thus  invested,  the  simple  idea  has  clearly  lost  its  sim- 
plicity. It  is  not  the  momentary,  isolated  consciousness, 
but  the  representation  of  a  thing  determined  by  relations  to 
other  things  in  an  order  of  nature,  and  causing  an  infinite 
series  of  resembling  sensations  to  which  a  common  name  is 
applied.  Thus  in  all  the  instances  of  sensuous  testimony 
mentioned  in  the  chapter  before  us,  it  is  not  really  a  simple 
sensation  that  is  spoken  of,  but  a  sensation  referred  to  a 
thing — not  a  mere  sraell,  or  taste,  or  sight,  or  feeling,  but 
the  smell  of  a  rose,  the  taste  of  a  pine-apple,  the  sight  of 
the  sun,  the  feeling  of  fire.  (Book  iv.  chap.  xi.  sees.  4-7.) 
Immediately  afterwards,  however,  reverting  or  attempting  to 
revert  to  his  strict  doctrine  of  the  mere  individuality  of  the 
simple  idea,  he  says  that  the  testimony  of  the  senses  is  a 

*  present  testimony  employed  about  particular  objects,  that 
do  then  aflFcct  them,'  and  that  sensitive  knowledge  extends 
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no  farther  than  sach  testimony.  This  statement,  taken  by 
itself,  is  ambiguous.  Does  it  mean  that  sensation  testifies 
to  the  momentary  presence  to  the  individual  of  a  continuous 
existence,  or  is  the  existence  itself  as  momentary  as  its  pre- 
sence to  sense  ?  The  instance  that  follows  does  not  remove 
the  doubt.  *  If  I  saw  such  a  collection  of  simple  ideas  as  is 
wont  to  be  called  ma/riy  existing  together  one  minute  since, 
and  am  now  alone ;  I  cannot  be  certain  that  the  same  man 
exists  now,  since  there  is  no  necessary  connection  of  his 
existence  a  minute  since  with  his  existence  now.'  (Book  iv» 
chap.  xi.  sec.  9.)  At  first  sight,  these  words  might  seem  to 
decide  that  the  existence  is  merely  coincident  with  the  pre- 
sence of  the  sensation — a  decision  fatal  to  the  distinction 
between  the  real  and  fantastic,  since,  if  the  thing  is  only 
present  with  the  sensation,  there  can  be  no  combination  of 
qualities  in  reality  other  than  the  momentary  coincidence  of 
sensations  in  us.  Memory  or  imagination,  indeed,  might 
recall  these  in  a  different  order  from  that  in  which  they 
originally  occurred ;  but,  if  this  original  order  had  no  being 
after  the  occurrence,  there  could  be  no  ground  for  contrasting 
it  with  the  order  of  reproduction  as  the  real  with  the  merely 
apparent. 

65.  In  the  very  sentence,  however,  where  Locke  restricts  such  re- 
the  testimony  of  sensation  to  existence  present  along  with  it,  ftruitiun, 
he  uses  language  inconsistent  with  this  restriction.     The  tained, 
particular  existence  which  he  instances  as  *  testified  to '  is  ^^^^ 
that  of  '  such  a  collection  of  simple  ideas  as  is  wont  to  be  teetimony 
called  man.'     But  these  ideas  can  only  be  present  in  succes-  nnmean- 
sion.    (See  Book  ii.  chap.  vii.  sec.  9,  and  chap.  xiv.  sec.  3.)  "*** 
Even  the  surface  of  the  man's  body  can  only  be  taken  in  by 
successive  acts  of  vision ;  and,  more  obviously,  the  states  of 
consciousness  in  which  his  qualities  of  motion  and  action 
are  presented  occupy  separate  times.     If  then  sensation  only 
testifies  to  an  existence  present  along  with  it,  how  can  it 
testify  to  the  co-existence  (say)  of  an  erect  attitude,  of  which 
I  have  a  present  sight,  with  the  risibility  which  I  saw  a 
minute  ago  ?    How  can  the  *  collection  of  ideas  wont  to  be 
called  man,'  as  co-existing,  be  formed  at  all  ?  and,  if  it  cannot, 
how  can  the  present  existence  of  an  object  so-called  be  tes- 
tified to  by  sense  any  more  than  the  past?    The  same  doc- 
trine, which  is  fatal  to  the  supposition  of  ^  a  necessary  con- 
nexion between  the  man's  existence  a  minute  since  and  bis 
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existence  now,'  is  in  fact  fatal  to  the  supposition  of  his 
existence  as  a  complex  of  qualities  at  all.  It  does  not  merely 
mean  that,  for  anything  we  know,  the  man  may  have  died, 
Of  course  bemay,  and  yet  there  may  be  continuity  of  existence 
according  to  uatoral  lawa,  though  not  one  for  which  we 
have  the  testimony  of  present  sense,  between  the  Uving  body 
and  the  dead.  What  Locke  had  in  bis  mind  was  the  notion 
that,  as  existence  is  testified  to  only  by  present  sensation, 
and  each  sensation  is  merely  individual  and  momentary, 
there  could  be  no  testimony  to  the  continued  existence  of 
anything.  He  could  not,  however,  do  such  yiolence  to  the 
actual  fabric  of  knowledge  as  would  have  been  implied  in  the 
logical  development  of  this  doctrine,  and  thus  he  allowed 
himself  to  speak  of  sense  as  testifying  to  the  co-existence  of 
sensible  qualities  in  a  thing,  though  the  individual  sensation 
could  only  testily  to  the  presence  of  one  at  a  time,  and  could 
never  testify  to  their  nesetis  in  a  common  cause  at  all.  This 
testimony  to  co-existence  in  a  present  thing  once  admitted, 
he  naturally  allowed  himself  in  the  further  assumption  tliat 
the  testimony,  on  its  recurrence,  is  a  testimony  to  the  same 
co-existence  and  the  same  thing.  The  existence  of  the  same 
man  (he  evidently  supposes),  to  which  sensation  testified  an 
hour  ago,  may  be  testified  to  by  a  like  sensation  now.  This 
means  that  resemblance  of  sensation  becomes  identity  of  a 
thing — that  like  sensations  occurring  at  different  times  are 
interpreted  as  representing  the  same  thing,  which  conti- 
nuously exists,  though  not  testified  to  by  sense,  between  the 
times. 

66.  In  short,  as  we  have  seen  the  simple  idea  of  sensation 
emerge  from  Locke's  inquiry  as  to  the  beginning  of  know- 
ledge transformed  into  the  judgment, '  I  have  an  idea  different 
from  other  ideas  which  I  did  not  make  for  myself,'  so  now 
from  the  inquiry  as  to  the  correspondence  between  knowledge 
and  reality  it  emerges  as  the  conscionsneas  of  a  thing  now 
acting  upon  me,  which  has  continued  to  exist  since  it  acted 
on  me  before,  and  in  whicb,  as  in  a  common  cause,  have 
existed  together  powers  to  affect  nie  which  have  never  affected 
me  together,  K  in  the  one  form  the  operation  of  thought 
in  sense,  the  *  creation  of  the  understanding  '  within  the  sim- 
ple idea,  is  only  latent  or  potential,  in  the  other  it  is  actual 
and  explicit.  The  relations  of  Buhetance  and  quality,  of 
cause  and  effect,  and  of   identity — all  '  inventions  of  the 
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mind ' — are  necessarily  involved  in  the  immediate,  sponta- 
neous testimony  of  passive  sense. 

67,  It  will  be  noticed  that  it  is  upon  the  first  of  these,  the  Lockc'f 
relation  of  substance  and  quality,  that  our  examination  of  oTwk-"^ 
Locke's  Essay  has  so  far  chiefly  gathered.     In  this  it  follows  tions  of 
the  course  taken  by  Locke  himself.     Of  the  idea  of  substance,  j^^^J^  *^^ 
eo  nomine^  he  treats  at  large :  of  cause  and  identity  (apart 

from  the  special  question  of  personal  identity)  he  says  little. 
So,  too,  the  *  report  of  the  genses '  is  commonly  exhibited  as 
announcing  the  sensible  qualities  of  a  thing  rather  than  the 
agency  of  a  cause  or  continuity  of  existence.  The  difference, 
of  course,  is  mainly  verbal.  Sensible  qualities  being,  as  Locke 
constantly  insists,  nothing  but  ^  powers  to  operate  on  our 
senses '  directly  or  indirectly,  the  substance  or  thing,  as  the 
source  of  these,  takes  the  character  of  a  cause.  Again,  as 
the  sensible  quality  is  supposed  to  be  one  and  the  same  in 
manifold  separate  cases  of  being  felt,  it  has  identity  in  con- 
trast with  the  variety  of  these  cases,  even  as  the  thing  has, 
on  its  part,  in  contrast  with  the  variety  of  its  qualities. 
Something,  however,  remains  to  be  said  of  Locke's  treat- 
ment of  the  ideas  of  cause  and  identity  in  the  short  passages 
where  he  treats  of  them  expressly.  Here,  too,  we  shall  find 
the  same  contrast  between  the  given  and  the  invented,  tacitly 
contradicted  by  an  account  of  the  given  in  terms  of  the 
invented. 

68.  The  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  according  to  Locke's  Tfaatftom 
general  statement  as  to  relation,  must  be  something  *  not  con-  ^^  ^^^^ 
tained  in  the  real  existence  of  things,  but  extraneous  and  idea  of 
superinduced.*     (Book  ii.  chap.  xxv.  sec.  8.)     It  is  a  *  com-  ^^®  P*^ 
plex  idea,'  not  belonging  to  things  as  they  are  in  themselves,  it. 
which  the  mind  makes  by  its  own  act.     (Book  u.  chap  xii. 

sees.  1,  7,  and  chap.  xxv.  sec.  1.)  Its  origin,  however,  is  thus 
described : — ^  In  the  notice  that  our  senses  take  of  the  con- 
stant vicissitude  of  things,  we  cannot  but  observe  that  several 
particular,  both  qualities  and  substances,  begin  to  exist ;  and 
that  they  receive  this  their  existence  from  the  due  application 
and  operation  of  some  other  being.  From  this  observation 
we  get  our  ideas  of  cause  and  effect.  That  which  produces 
any  simple  or  complex  idea  we  denote  by  the  general  name 
cause ;  and  that  which  is  produced,  effect.  Thus,  finding 
that  in  that  substance  which  we  call  wax,  fluidity,  which  is 
a  simple  idea  that  was  not  in  it  before,  is  constantly  pro- 
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duced  by  the  application  of  a  cei-tain  degree  of  heat,  we 
the  simple  idea  of  heat,  in  relation  to  fluidity  in  wax,  the 
cause  of  it,  and  floidity  the  effect.  So,  also,  finding  that  the 
substance,  wood,  which  is  a  certain  collection  of  simple  ideas 
80-ealled,  by  the  apphcation  of  fire  is  turned  into  another 
substance  called  ashes,  i.e.  another  complex  idea,  consisting 
of  a  collection  of  simple  ideas,  quite  difierent  from  that  com- 
plex idea  which  we  call  wood  ;  we  consider  fire,  in  relation 
to  ashes,  as  cause,  and  the  ashes  as  effect.'  Here  we  find 
that  the  '  given,'  upon  which  the  relation  of  cause  and  eS'ect 
is  '  superinduced  '  or  from  which  the  '  idea  of  it  is  got '  (to 
give  Locke  the  benefit  of  both  expressions),  professedly,  ac- 
cording to  the  first  sentence  of  the  passage  quoted,  involves 
the  complex  or  derived  idea,  of  substance.  The  sentence,  in- 
deed, is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  double  refraction  which 
arises  from  redundant  phraseolt^y.  Our  senses  are  supposed 
to  '  take  notice  of  a  constant  vicissitude  of  things,'  or  sub- 
staoces.  Thereupon  we  observe,  what  is  necessarily  implied 
in  this  vicissitude,  a  beginning  of  existence  in  substances  or 
their  qualities,  *  received  from  the  due  application  or  opera- 
tion of  some  other  being.'  Thereupon  we  infi;r,  what  is 
simply  another  name  for  existence  thus  given  and  received, 
a  relation  of  cause  and  effect.  Thus  not  only  does  the  datum 
of  the  process  of '  invention '  in  question,  i.e.  the  observation 
of  change  in  a  thing,  involve  a  derived  idea,  hut  a  derived 
idea  which  presupposes  just  this  process  of  invention. 

69.  Here  again  it  is  necessary  to  guard  against  the  notion 
that  Locke's  obvious  petitio  principii  might  be  avoided  by 
a  better  statement  without  essential  change  in  his  doctrine 
of  ideas.  It  is  true  that '  a  notice  of  the  vicissitude  of  things ' 
includes  that  '  invention  of  the  understanding '  which  it  is 
supposed  to  suggest,  but  state  the  primary  knowledge  other- 
wise— reduce  the  vicissitude  of  things,  aa  it  ought  to  be  re- 
duced, in  order  to  make  Locke  consistent,  to  the  mere  multi- 
plicity of  sensations — and  the  appearance  of  suggestion 
ceases.  Change  or  '  vicissitude '  is  quite  other  than  mere 
diversity.  It  is  diversity  relative  to  something  which  main- 
tains an  identity.  This  identity,  which  ulterior  analysis  may 
find  in  a  '  law  of  nature,'  Locke  fonnd  in  '  things  '  or '  sub- 
stances.' By  the  same  unconscious  subreption,  by  which 
with  him  a  sensible  thing  takes  the  place  of  sensation,  '  vi- 
cissitude of  things 'takes  the  place  of  multiplicity  of  sensa- 
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tions,  carrying  with  it  the  obsenration  that  the  changed  state 
of  the  thing  is  dae  to  something  else.  The  mere  multiplicity 
of  sensations  could  convey  no  such  *  observation/  any  more 
than  the  sight  of  counters  in  a  row  would  convey  the  notion 
that  one  *  received  its  existence '  from  the  other.  Only  so 
far  as  the  manifold  appearances  are  referred,  as  its  vicissi- 
tudes, to  something  which  remains  one,  does  any  need  ot 
accounting  for  their  diverse  existence,  or  in  consequence  any 
observation  of  its  derivation  '  from  some  other  being,'  arise. 
Locke,  it  is  true,  after  stating  that  it  is  upon  a  notice  of  the 
vicissitude  of  things  that  the  observation  in  question  rests, 
goes  on  to  speak  as  if  an  origination  of  substances,  which  is 
just  the  opposite  of  their  vicissitude,  might  be  observed ;  and 
the  second  instance  of  production  which  he  gives — that  of 
ashes  upon  the  burning  of  wood — seems  intended  for  an  in- 
stance of  the  production  of  a  substance,  as  distinct  from  the 
production  of  a  quality.  He  is  here,  however,  as  he  often 
does,  using  the  term  ^  substance '  loosely,  for  '  a  certain  col- 
lection of  simple  ideas,'  without  reference  to  the '  substratum 
wherein  they  do  subsist,'  which  he  would  have  admitted  to 
be  ultimately  the  same  for  the  wood  and  for  the  ashes.  The 
conception,  indeed,  of  such  a  substratum,  whether  vaguely 
as  *  nature,'  or  more  precisely  as  a  '  real  constitution  of  in- 
sensible parts '  (Book  in.  chap.  iii.  sees.  18,  &c.),  governed 
all  his  speculation,  and  rendered  to  him  what  he  here  calls 
wuAstance  virtually  a  mode,  and  its  production  properly  a 
*  vicissitude.' 

70.  We  thus  find  that  it  is  only  so  far  as  simple  ideas  are  j. ,  ^      . 
referred  to  things— only  so  far  as  eaoh'  in  turn,  to  use  Locke's  cauBe  hm 
instance,  is  regarded  as  an  appearance  *  in  a  substance  which  ^  ^  P*^ 
was  not  in  it  before ' — that  our  sensitive  experience,  the  sup-  tire  ex- 
posed datum  of  knowledge,  is  an  experience  of  the  vicissi-  iwpnencein 
tudes  of  things ;  and  again,  that  only  as  an  experience  of  g^^  £^q^ 
such  vicissitude  does  it  furnish  the  ^  observation  from  which  it. 
we  get  our  ideas  of  cause  and  effect.'    But  the  reference  of  a 
sensation  to  a  sensible  thing  means  its  reference  to  a  cause. 
Li  other  words,  the  invented  relation  of  cause  and  effect 
must  be  found  in  the  primary  experience  in  order  that  it  may 
be  got  from  it.  ^ 

'  Locke's  contradiction  of  himself  in  it  his  accoant  of  the  idea  of  power, 

regard  to  this  relation  might  be  ozhi-  The  two  are  precisely  similar,  the  idea 

bited  in  a  stiU  more  striking  light  by  of  power  being  represented  as  got  by  a 

putting  side  by  side  with  his  account  of  notice  of  the  altemtion  of  simple  ideas 
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Origlii  «t  ^^'  "^^  same  holds  of  that  other  '  product  of  the  mind,' 
iho  uim  of  the  relation  of  identity.  This  '  idea  '  according  to  Locke,  is 
^i^Jlj^  formed  when,  '  considering  anything  as  existing  at  any  de- 
termined time  and  place,  we  compare  it  with  itself  existing 
at  another  time.'  '  In  thia  consists  identity,'  he  axJda,  'when 
the  ideas  it  is  attributed  to,  vary  not  at  all  from  what  they 
were  that  moment  whereinwe  consider  their  former  existence, 
and  to  which  we  compare  the  present ;  for  we  never  finding 
nor  conceiving  it  possible  that  two  things  of  the  same  kind 
shoald  exist  in  the  same  place  at  the  8d.me  time,  we  rightly 
conclude  that  whatever  exists  anywhere,  at  any  time,  eiclndes 
all  of  the  same  kind,  and  is  there  itself  alone.  When,  there- 
fore, we  demand  whether  anything  be  the  same  or  no?  it 
refers  always  to  something  that  existed  such  a  time  in  such 
a  place,  which  it  was  certain  at  that  instant  was  the  same 
with  itself,  and  no  other ;  from  whence  it  follows  that  one 
thing  cannot  have  two  beginnings  of  existence,  nor  two  things 
one  beginning ;  it  being  impossible  for  two  things  of  the 
same  kind  to  be  or  exist  in  the  same  instant  in  the  very  same 
place,  or  one  and  the  same  thing  in  different  places.  That, 
therefore,  that  had  one  beginning,  is  the  same  thing;  and 
that  which  had  a  different  beginning  in  time  and  place  from 
that  is  not  the  same,  but  diverse.'  He  goes  on  to  inquire 
about  the  principium  individuationis,  which  he  decides  ia 
'  existence  itself,  which  determines  a  being  of  any  sort  to  a 
particular  time  and  place,  incommunicable  to  two  beings  of 
the  same  kind  ...  for  being  at  that  instant  what  it  is  and 
nothing  else,  it  is  the  same,  and  so  must  continue  as  long  as 
its  existence  is  continued ;  for  bo  long  it  will  be  the 
and  no  other.'  (Book  ii.  chap,  ixrii.  sees.  1 — 3). 
Balniian  of  ^^'  ^*  '"  essential  to  bear  in  mind  with  regard  to  identity, 
Ueniity  as  with  regard  to  cause  and  effect,  that  no  distinction 
^l,^"  according  to  Locke  can  legitimately  be  made  between  the 
lin^ishrd  relation  and  tlie  idea  of  the  relation.  As  to  substance,  it  is 
froiti  idea  true,  he  was  driven  in  his  controversy  with  Stillingfleet  to 
distinguish  between  'the  being  and  the  idea  thereof,'  but 
in  dealing  with  relation  he  does  not  attempt  any  such 
lence  to  his  proper  system.     Between  the  'idea'  as  such  and 

in  tbinga  without  (Booh  ii.  chap.  iiL  ought  to  be  complex,  he  reokons  it  n 

tee.   1).  jn»t  as  tbs  ideu  of  cnoae  anil  simple  aod  original  oar,  nnd  bj  using  it 

eBoct  ia.    Power,  twi,  he  enpreaaly  «njt,  inlerclmngeably  with  '  senaible  quiUil/' 

i*  s  relation.    Ynt,  Blthaogli  Ihn  idea.  oF  maket  't  *  primary  tfolun  of  i 
it,  both  as  dprivod  and  as  of  a  relation, 
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'being'  as  such,  his  'new  way  of  ideas,'  as  Stillingfleet 
plaintively  called  it,  left  no  fair  room  for  distinction.  In 
this  indeed  lay  its  permanent  value  for  speculative  thought. 
The  distinction  by  which  alone  it  could  consistentiy  seek  to 
replace  the  old  one,  so  as  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  language 
and  knowledge,  was  that  between  simple  ideas,  as  given  and 
necessarily  real,  and  the  reproductions  or  combinations  in 
which  the  mind  may  alter  them.  But  since  every  relation 
implies  a  putting  together  of  ideas,  and  is  thus  always,  as  Locke 
avows,  a  complex  idea  or  the  work  of  the  mind,  a  distinction 
between  its  being  and  the  idea  thereof,  in  that  sense  of  the 
distinction  in  which  alone  it  can  ever  be  consistentiy  admitted 
by  Locke,  was  clearly  inadmissible.  Thus  in  the  passages 
before  us  the  relation  of  identity  is  not  explicitly  treated  as 
an  original '  being '  or  '  existence.'  It  is  an  idea  formed  by 
the  mind  upon  a  certain  '  consideration  of  things'  being  or 
existent.  But  on  looking  closely  at  Locke's  account,  we  find 
that  it  is  only  so  fSur  as  it  already  belongs  to,  nay  constitutes, 
the  things,  that  it  is  formed  upon  consideration  of  them. 

73.  When  it  is  said  that  the  idea  of  identity,  or  of  any  other  This '  in. 
relation,*  is  formed  upon  consideration  of  things  as  existing  ▼ented' re- 
in a  certain  way,  this  is  naturally  understood  to  mean — indeed,  forms  the 
otherwise  it  ia  unmeaning — ^that  the  things  are  first  hnoion  as  *]J,"7.^*'y 
existing,  and  that  afterwards  the  idea  of  the  relation  in  ques- 
tion  is  formed.  But  according  to  Locke,  as  we  have  seen,' 
the  first  and  simplest  act  of  knowledge  possible  is  the  percep- 
tion  of  identity  between  ideas.  Either  then  the  '  things,' 
upon  consideration  of  which  the  idea  of  identity  is  formed, 
are  not  known  at  all,  or  the  knowledge  of  them  involves  the 
very  idea  afterwards  formed  on  consideration  of  them.  Locke, 
having  at  whatever  cost  of  self-contradiction  to  make  his 
theory  fit  the  exigencies  of  language,  virtually  adopts  the 
latter  alternative,  though  with  an  ambiguity  of  expression 
which  makes  a  definite  meaning  difficult  to  elicit.  We  have, 
however,  the  positive  statement  to  begin  with,  that  the 
comparison  in  which  the  relation  originates,  is  of  a  thing 
with  itself  as  existing  at  another  time.  Again,  the  ^  ideas ' 
(used  interchangeably  with  *  things '),  to  which  identity  is 
attributed,  'vary  not  at  all  &om  what  they  were  at  that 
moment  wherein  we  consider  their  former  existence.'  It  is 
here  clearly  implied  that  'things'  or 'ideas' eici^^,  i.e.  are 

I  See  above,  pan&graph  25. 
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given  to  as  in  the  spontaxieoua  conBciousness  which  we  do^ 
not  make,  as  each  one  and  the  same  throughout  a  moltiplicity  I 
of  times.    This,  again,  means  that  the  relation  of  identity  or 
BamenesB,  i.e.  unity  of  thing  under  multiplicity  of  appearance, 
belongs  to  or  consists  in  the  'very  being 'of  those  given 
objects  of  eonsciousoess,  which  are  in  Locke's  sense  the  real, 
and  upon  which  according  to  him  all  relation  is  superinduced 
by  an  after-act  of  thought.     So  long  as  each  such  object 
'  continues  to  exist,'  so  long  its  '  sameness  with  itself  must 
continue,' and  this  sameness  is  the  complex  idea,  the  relation, 
of  identity.     Just  as  before,  following  Locke's  lead,  we  found  1 
the  simple  idea,  as  the  element  of  knowledge,  become  com- 
plex—a  perceived  identity  of  ideas ;  so  now  mere  existence,  I 
the  '  very  being  of  things'  (which  witli  Locko  is  only  another  I 
name  for  the  simple  idea),  resolves   itself  into  a  relation,  I 
which  it  requires  '  consideration  by  the  mind'  to  constitute. 
7i.  The  process  of  self-contradiction,  by  which  a  'creation 
of  the  mind '  finds  its  way  into  the  real  or  given,  must  also 
appear  in  a  contradictory  conception  of  the  real  itself.    Kept 
pure  of  all  that  Locke  reckons  intellectual  fiction,  it  can  be  i 
nothing  but  a  simple  chaos  of  individual  units  :  only  by  the  1 
Buperinduction  of  relation   can  there  be  sameness,  or  con- 
tinuity of  eiistence,  in  the  minutest  of  these  for  successive 
moments.     Locke  presents  it  arbitrarily  under  the  conception 
of  mere  individuality  or  of  continuity,  according  as  its  dis- 
tinction from  the  work  of  the  mind,  or  its  intelligible  content, 
happens  to  be  before  him.     A  like  see-saw  in  his  account  of 
the  individuality  and  generality  of  ideas  has  already  been 
noticed.'     In  his  discussion  of  identity  the  contradiction  ia 
partly  disguised  by  a  confusion  between  mere  unity  on  the 
one  hand,  and  sameness  or  unity  in  difference,  on  the  other. 
Thus,  after  starting  with  an  account  of  identity  as  belonging 
to  ideas  which  are  the  same  at  different  times,  he  goes  on  to 
speak  of  a  thing  as  the  same  with  itself,  at  a  eingle  instant. 
So,  too,  by  the  principium  iiidividuaHonis,  he  nnderstandfl 
'  eiistence  itself,  which  determines  a  being  of  any  sort  to  n 
particular  time  and  place.'     As  it  is  clear  from  the  cont«it   , 
that  by  the  principium  itidividuationis  he  meant  the  source    i 
of  identity  or  sameness,  it  will  follow  that  by  '  sameness '  he 
nnderstood  singleness  of  a  thing  in  a  single  time  and  place. 
Wtence  then  the   plurality,  without  which  '  sameness '   \t_ 
'  Set  nborc  pHmgni[>hE  43,  nod  thr  fulloviog. 
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unmeaning  ?  In  fact,  Locke,  having  excluded  it  in  his  defi- 
nition, covertly  brings  it  back  again  in  his  instance,  which  is 
that  of '  an  atom,  i.e.  a  continued  body  nnder  one  immutable 
superficies,  existing  in  a  determined  time  and  place.'  This, 
^  considered  in  any  instant  of  its  existence,  is  in  that  instant 
the  same  with  itself.'  But  it  is  so  because — and,  if  we  suppose 
the  consideration  of  plurality  of  times  excluded,  only  because 
— ^it  is  a  '  continued '  body,  which  implies,  though  its  place  be 
determined,  that  it  exists  in  a  plurality  of  part$  of  space. 
Either  this  plurality,  or  that  of  instants  of  its  existence,  must 
be  recognised  in  contrast  with  the  unity  of  body,  if  this  unity 
is  to  become  ^  sameness  with  itself.'  In  adding  that  not  only 
at  the  supposed  instant  is  the  atom  the  same,  but  *  so  must 
continue  as  long  as  its  existence  continues,'  Locke  shows  that 
he  really  thought  of  the  identical  body  under  a  plurality  of 
times  ex  parte  poet,  if  not  ex  parte  ante. 

75.  But  how  is  this  continuity,  or  sameness  of  existence  in  Feelings 
plurality  of  times  or  spaces,  compatible  with  the  constitution  *"*!»« 
of  ^  real  existence '  by  mere  individua  ?    The  difficulty  is  the  do  not 
same,  according  to  Locke's  premisses,  whether  the  simple  •dmitof 
ideas  by  themselves  are  taken  for  the  real  individua^  or  Howthsa 
whether  each  is  taken  to  represent  a  single  separate  thing,  can  iden- 
In  his  chapter  on  identity  he  expressly  says  that  ^things  whose  ^  f 
existence  is  in  succession '  do  not  admit  of  identity.     Such, 
he  adds,  are  motion  and  thought ;  ^  because,  each  perishing 
the  moment  it  begins,  they  cannot  exist  in  different  times  or 
in  different  places  as  permanent  beings  can  at  different  times 
exist  in  distant  places.'    (Book  i.  chap,  xxvii.  sec.  2.)    What 
he  here  calls  ^  thought '  clearly  includes  the  passive  conscious- 
ness in  which  alone,  according  to  his  strict  doctrine,  reality 
is  given.    So  elsewhere  (Book  ii.  chap.  vii.  sec.  9),  in  account- 
ing for  the  ^  simple  idea  of  succession,'  he  says  generally  that 
'  if  we  look  immediately  into  ourselves  we  shaU  find  our  ideas 
always,  whilst  we  have  any  thought,  passing  in  train,  one 
going  and  another  coming,  without  intermission."    No  state- 
ment of  the  ^perpetual  flux'  of  ideas,  as  each  having  a  sepa- 
rate beginning  and  end,  and  ending  in  the   very  moment 

'  It  is  true  that  in  this  place  Locke  the  mind '  if  there  is  to  be  any  either 

distinguishes  between  the  *  suggestion  sensation  or  idea  at  all  (Book  ii.  chap, 

by  our  senses*  of  the  idea  of  succession,  ix.  sees.  3  and  4),  the  oistinction  be- 

and  that  which  passes  in  our  '  minds,'  tween  the  '  suggestion  by  cur  senses ' 

by  which  it  is  '  more  constantly  ofiered  and  what '  passes  in  our  minds*  cannot 

us.'    But  since,  according  to  him,  the  be  maintained, 
idea  of  sensation  must  be  '  produced  in 
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when  it  begins,  cau  be  atroager  than  the  above.  If 'ideas' 
of  any  sort,  according  to  this  account  of  them,  are  to  conBti- 
tute  real  existence,  no  sameness  can  be  found  in  reality.  It 
must  indeed  be  a  relation  '  invented  by  the  mind.' 

76.  This,  it  may  be  said,  is  just  the  conclusion  that  was 
wanted  in  order  to  make  Lcxike's  doctrine  of  the  particular 
relation  of  identity  correspond  with  his  general  doctrine  of 
the  fictitiousneas  of  relations.  To  complete  the  consistency, 
however,  hia  whole  accuunt  of  the  origin  if  the  relation  (or 
of  the  idea  in  which  it  consists}  must  be  changed, 
supposes  it  to  be  derived  from  an  observation  of  things  or 
existence,  which  again  is  to  suppose  sameneBs  to  be  in  the 
things  or  to  be  real.  This  change  made,  philosophy  would 
have  to  start  anew  with  the  problem  of  accounting  for  the 
origin  of  the  fictitious  idea.  It  would  have  to  explain  how  it 
comes  to  pass  that  the  mind,  if  its  function  consists  solely 
reproducing  and  combining  given  ideas,  or  again  in  '  a 
Btracting  '  combined  ideas  from  each  other,  should  be  able 
to  invent  a  relation  which  is  neither  a  given  idea,  i 
production,  combination,  or  abstract  residuum  of  given  ideas. 
This  is  the  great  problem  which  we  shall  find  Hume  attempt- 
ing. Locke  really  never  saw  its  necessity,  because  the 
dominion  of  language — a  dominion  which,  as  he  did  not 
recognise  it,  he  had  no  n«ed  to  account  for— always,  in  spite 
of  his  assertion  that  simple  ideas  are  the  sole  data  of  con- 
sciousness, held  him  to  the  belief  in  another  datum,  of  which 
idea^  are  the  appearances,  viz.,  a  thing  having  identity,  be- 
cause the  same  with  itself  in  the  manifold  times  of  its 
appearance.  Tliis  datum,  under  various  guises,  but  in  each 
demonstrably,  according  to  Locke's  showing,  a  '  creation  of 
thought,'  has  met  ua  in  all  the  modes  of  his  theory,  as  the 
condition  of  knowledge.  As  the  'abstract  idea'  of  anb- 
stance  it  rendei-s  '  perishing '  ideas  into  qualities  by  which 
objects  may  be  discerned.  {Book  ii.  chap.  xi.  sec.  1.)  Aa 
the  relative  idea  of  cause,  it  makes  them  '  affections  '  to  be 
accounted  for.  As  the  fiction  of  a  universal,  it  is  the  condi- 
tion of  their  mutual  qualification  as  constituents  of  a  whole. 
Finally,  as  the  *  superinduced '  relation  of  sameness,  the 
direct  negative  of  the  perpetual  beginning  and  ending  of 
*  ideas,'  it  constitutes  the  '  very  being  of  things.' 

77.  '  The  very  being  of  things,'  let  it  be  noticed,  according 
to  what  Locke  reckoned  their  '  real,'  as  distinct  from  their 
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'nominal,'  essence.  The  consideration  of  this  distinction 
has  been  hitherto  postponed ;  but  the  discussion  of  the  rela- 
tion of  identit jy  as  subsisting  between  the  parts  of  a  '  con- 
tinued body/  brings  us  upon  the  doctrine  of  matter  and  its 

*  primary  qualities/  which  cannot  be  properly  treated  except 
in  connection  with  the  other  doctrine  (which  Locke  unhap- 
pily kept  apart)  of  the  two  sorts  of  *  essence.'  So  far,  it  will 
be  remembered,  the  ^  facts '  or  given  ideas,  which  we  have 
found  him  unawares  converting  into  theories  or  '  invented ' 
ideas,  have  been  those  of  the  '  secondary  qualities  of  body.'^ 
It  is  these  which  are  united  into  things  or  substances, 
having  been  already  ^  found  in  them :'  it  is  from  these  that 
we  ^ infer'  the  relation  of  cause   and  effect,   because  as 

*  vicissitudes  of  things '  or  *  affections  of  sense '  they  pre- 
suppose it :  it  is  these  a^in  which,  as  ^  received  from  with- 
out,' testify  the  present  existence  of  something,  because  in 
being  so  received  they  are  already  interpreted  as  'appear- 
ances  of  something.'  That  the  '  thing,'  by  reference  to  which 
these  ideas  are  judged  to  be  *  real,'  *  adequate,'  and  *  true ' — 
or,  in  other  words,  become  elements  of  a  knowledge— is  yet 
itself  according  to  Locke's  doctrine  of  substance  and  rela- 
tion a  ^fiction  of  thought,'  has  been  sufficiently  shown. 
That  it  is  so  no  less  according  to  his  doctrine  of  essence  will 
also  appear.  The  question  >vill  then  be,  whether  by  the 
same  showing  the  ideas  of  body,  of  the  self,  and  of  Grod,  can 
be  other  than  fictions,  and  the  way  will  be  cleared  for  Hume's 
philosophic  adventure  of  accounting  for  them  as  such. 

78.  In  Locke's  doctrine  of   '  ideas  of   substances,'  the  This  ra- 

*  thiuff '  appeared  in  two  inconsistent  positions  :  on  the  one  P®*'*  ^* 
hand,  as  that  in  which  they  ^  are  found ; '  on  the  other,  as  tency 
that  which  results  frt)m   their  concretion,  or  which,  such  fj?'*^^™ 
concretion  having  been  made,  we  accustom  ourselves  to  trine  of 
suppose  as  its  basis.     This  inconsistency,  latent  to  Locke  «nb8tanc^ 
himself  in  the  theory  of  substance,  comes  to  the  surface  in 

the  theory  of  essence,  where  it  is  (as  he  thought)  overcome, 
but  in  truth  only  made  more  definite,  by  a  distinction  of 
terms. 

79.  This  latter  theory  has  so  far  become  part  and  parcel  Plan  to  bo 
of  the  *  common  sense '  of  educated  men,  that  it  might  seem  ^"^^o^*^ 
scarcely  to  need  restatement.     It  is  generally  regarded  as 
completing  the  work,  which  Bacon  had  begun,  of  transferring 

I  See  aboTe,  pariigTRpb  20. 
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philosophy  from  the  Bcliolastie  bondage  of  words  to  fJie  fruitful 
discipline  of  facts.  In  the  process  of  transmission  and 
popular  adaptation,  however,  its  true  significance  has  been 
lost  sight  of,  and  it  has  been  foi^ott«n  that  to  its  original 
exponent  implicitly — explicitly  to  hia  more  logical  disciple— 
though  it  did  indeed  diafiiiguiah  effectively  between  things 
and  the  meaning  of  words,  it  was  the  analysis  of  the  lattor 
only,  and  not  the  understaading  of  things,  that  it  left  as  the 
possible  function  of  knowledge.  It  will  be  well,  then,  in 
what  follows,  first  briefly  to  restate  the  theory  in  its  general 
form ;  then  to  show  how  it  conflicts  with  the  actoal  know- 
ledge which  mankind  supposes  itself  to  have  attained ;  and 
Anally  to  exhibit  at  once  the  necessity  of  this  conflict  as  a 
result  of  Locke's  governing  ideas,  and  the  ambignitiea  by 
which  he  disguised  it  from  himself. 

80.  The  essence  of  a  thing  with  Locke,  in  the  only  sense 
in  which  we  can  know  or  intelligibly  speak  of  it,  is  the 
meaning  of  its  name.  This,  again,  is  an  *  abstract  or  general 
idea,'  which  means  that  it  is  an  idea  '  separated  from  the 
circumstances  of  time  and  place,  and  any  other  ideas  that 
may  determine  it  to  this  or  that  particular  existence.  By 
this  way  of  abstraction  it  is  made  capable  of  representing 
more  individuals  than  one  ;  each  of  which,  having  in  it  a 
conformity  to  that  abstract  idea,  is  (as  we  call  it)  of  that 
sort.'  (Book  III.  chap.  iii.  eec.  6.)  That  which  is  given  in 
immediate  experience,  as  he  proceeds  to  explain,  is  this  or 
that  '  particular  existence,'  Peter  or  James,  Mary  or  Jane, 
such  particular  existence  being  already  a  complex  idea.' 
That  it  should  be  so  is  indeed  in  direct  contradiction  to  his 
doctrine  of  the  primariness  of  the  simple  idea,  but  is  necessary 
to  his  doctrine  of  abstraction.  Some  part  of  the  complex 
idea  (it  is  supposed) — less  or  more — we  proceed  to  leave  out. 
The  minimum  of  subtraction  would  seem  to  be  that  of  the 
'  circumstances  of  time  and  place,'  in  which  the  particular 
existence  is  given.  This  is  the  '  separation  of  ideas,'  first 
made,  and  alone  suffices  to  constitute  an  'abstract  idea,' 
even  though,  as  is  the  case  with  the  idea  of  the  sun,  there  is 
only  one  '  particular  substance  '  to  agree  with  it.  (Book  iii. 
chap,  vi,  sec.  1.)  In  proportion  as  the  particular  substances 
compared  are  more  various,  the  subtraction  of  ideas  is 
larger,  but,  be  it  less  or  more,  tbe  remainder  is  the  abstract 
■  Book  iTi.  chap,  iii.  ttc.  7,  nt  fhr  end. 
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idea,  to  which  a  name — e.g.  man — is  annexed,  and  to  which 
as  a  ^  species '  or  ^  standard  '  other  particular  existences,  on 
being  *  fonnd  to  agree  with  it/  may  be  referred,  so  as  to  be 
called  by  the  same  name.  These  ideas  then,  '  tied  together 
by  a  name,'  form  the  essence  of  each  particular  existence,  to 
which  the  same  name  is  applied  (Book  iii.  chap.  iii.  sees.  1 2 
and  the  following.)  Such  essence,  however,  according  to 
Locke,  is  *  nomiaal,*  not  *  real.'  It  is  a  complex — fuller  or 
emptier — of  ideas  in  us,  which,  though  it  is  a  ^uniting 
medium  between  a  general  name  and  particular  beings,'  *  in 
no  way  represents  the  qualities  of  the  latter.  These,  consist- 
ing in  an  ^  internal  constitution  of  insensible  parts,'  form  the 
'  real  essence '  of  the  particular  beings ;  an  essence,  how- 
ever, of  which  we  can  know  nothing.  (Book  in.  chap.  vi. 
sec.  21,  and  ix.  sec.  12.) 

81.  It  is  the  formation  of '  nominal  essences '  that  renders  qq^.  ^ 
general   propositions  possible.      ^  General  certainty,'   says  nominal 
Locke,  *  is  never  to  be  found  but  in  our  ideas.     Whenever  ^J^^^ 
we  go  to  seek  it  elsewhere  in  experiment  or  observation  general 
without  us,  our  knowledge  goes  not  beyond  particulars.     It  ^'^^lE^ 
is  the  contemplation  of  our  own  abstract  ideas,  that  alone  is  late, 
able  to  a£Ebrd  us  general  knowledge.'     (Book  rv.  chap.  vi. 
sec.  16.)     ^  General  knowledge,'  he  says  again, '  lies  only  in 
our  own  thoughts.'  •     (Book  iv.  chap.  vi.  sec.  13.)     This  use 
of '  our  ideas  '  and  '  our  own  thoughts '  as  equivalent  phrases, 
each  antithetical  to  ^  real  existence,'  tells  the  old  tale  of  a 
deviation  from  '  the  new  way  of  ideas '  into  easier  paths. 
According  to  this  new  way  in  its  strictness,  as  we  have  suffi- 
ciently seen,  there  is  nowhere  for  anything  to  be  found  but 
'  in  our  ideas.'    It  therefore  in  no  way  distinguishes  general 
knowledge  or  certainty  that  it  cannot  be  found  elsewhere. 
Locke,  however,  having  allowed  himself  in  the  supposition  « 
that  simple  ideas  report  a  real  existence,  other  than  them- 
selves, but  to  which  they  are  related  as  ectype  to  archetype, 
tacitly  proceeds  to  convert  them  into  real  existences,  to 
which  ideas  in  general,  as  mere  thoughts  of  our  own,  may  be 
opposed.    Along  with  this  conversion,  there  supervenes  upon 
the  original  distinction  between  simple  and  complex  ideas, 
which  alone  does  duty  in  the  Second  Book  of  the  Essay, 
another  distinction,  essential  to  Locke's  doctrine   of  the 
*  reality'  of  knowledge — that   between  the   idea,  whether 

'  Book  m.  chap.  iii.  sec.  13.  *  Of.  Book  it.  chap.  iii.  see.  SI. 
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,  simple  or  complex,  as  origiaa.11j  given  in  eeneation,  asd 
same  ae  retained  or  reproduced  in  the  mind.  It  is  only  in 
the  former  form  that  the  idea,  however  simple,  reports,  and 
thus  (with  Locke)  itself  is,  a.  real  existence.  Such  real  ex- 
istence is  a  '  particular  '  existence,  and  our  knowledge  of  it 
a  *  particular '  knowledge.  In  otlier  words,  according  to  the 
only  coHBistenl  doctrine  that  we  have  been  able  to  elicit  from 
Locke, '  it  is  a  knowledge  which  consists  in  a  consciouanes^  I 
upon  occasion  of  a  present  sensation — say,  a  sensation  of] 
redness — that  some  object  is  present  here  and  now  causing 
the  sensation ;  an  object  ivhicb,  accordingly,  must  be  '  par- 
ticular '  or  transitory  as  the  sensation.  The  '  here  and  now,' 
ap  in  such  a  case  they  constitute  the  particularity  of  the 
object  of  consciousness,  so  also  render  it  a  real  existence. 
Separate  these  {'the  circnmstances  of  time  and  place'*) 
from  it,  and  it  at  once  loses  its  real  existence  and  becomes  aa 
'  abstract  idea,'  one  of  '  onr  own  thoughts,'  of  which  as  ' 
the  mind  '  agreement  or  diaagreemi'nt  with  some  other  ab-  j 
atract  idea  can  be  asserted  in  a  general  proposition ;  e.g.  '  red  .| 
is  not  blue.*     (Book  iv.  chap.  vii.  sec.  4,)' 

82.  It  is  between  simple  ideas,  it  will  be  noticed,  that  a  I 
relation  is  here  asserted,  B.nd   in  this  respect  the  proposition  1 
differs  from  such  an  one  as  may  be  formed  when  simple  ideas  ] 
have  been  compounded  into  the  nominal  essence  of  a  thing, 
and  in  which  some  one  of  these  may  be  asserted  of  the  ] 
thing,  being  already  included   within  the  meaning  of  its] 
name;  e.g.  'arose  has  leaves.'     But  as  expressing  a  relation  1 
between   ideaa  '  abstract '  or  *  in  the  mind,'  in  distinction  i 
from  present  sensations  received  from  without,  the  two  sorts 
of  proposition,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  Locke's  Fourth 
Book,  stand  on  the  same  footing.*     It  is  a  nomijial  essence 
with  which  both  alike  are  concerned,  and  on  this  depends 
the  general  certainty  or  self-evidence,  by  which  they  are  i 
distinguished  from  'experiment  or  observation  without  ua.'  ] 
These  can  never  '  reach  with  certainty  farther  than  the  bar© 


■  Book  III.  ch*p.  iii.  «ec.  6. 

*  In  cane  there  should  be  anj  doubt 

■ec  i)  he  diBtinnl;  cpeaks  of  the  pro- 

u  to  hockea  me»nine  "n  this  paMage, 

awndiag.    It  foUowB  that  it  U  not  a 

it   may  be  well  to  «)nipare  Book   it. 
diap.  ix.  BBC.  1.     There  he  distiuFtlj 
oppoKB  Uio  ronaideration  of  iieia  in  llis 

■  Already  la  Book  ii.  (chap  lui.  tee. 
12),  the  Bimple  idea,  as   ubnncl,  i( 
epoken  of  as  a  DDmiual  eeaeuce. 
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instance '  (Book  iv.  chap.  vi.  sec.  7) :  i.e.,  ihongli  the  only 
channels  by  which  we  can  reach  real  existence,  they  can 
never  tell  more  than  the  presence  of  this  or  that  sensation 
as  cansed  by  an  unknown  thing  without,  or  the  present  dis- 
agreement of  such  present  sensations  with  each  other.  As 
to  the  recurrence  of  such  sensations,  or  any  permanently 
real  relation  between  them,  they  can  teU  us  nothing. 
Nothing  as  to  their  recurrence,  because,  though  in  each  case 
they  show  the  presence  of  something  causing  the  sensations^ 
they  show  nothing  of  the  real  essence  upon  which  their 
recurrence  depends.'  Nothing  as  to  any  permanently  real 
relation  between  them,  because,  although  the  disagreement 
between  ideas  of  blue  and  red,  and  the  agreement  between 
one  idea  of  red  and  another,  as  in  the  mimdy  is  self-evident, 
yet  as  thus  in  the  mind  they  are  not  ^  a-ctual  sensations '  at 
all  (Book  IV.  chap.  xi.  sec.  6),  nor  do  they  convey  that 
^sensitive  knowledge  of  particular  existence,'  which  is  the  only 
possible  knowledge  of  it.  (Book  iv.  chap.  iii.  sec.  21.)  As 
actual  sensations  and  indices  of  reality,  they  do  indeed 
differ  in  this  or  that '  bare  instance,'  but  can  convey  no  cer- 
tainty that  the  real  thing  or  ^  parcel  of  matter '  (Book  lu. 
chap.  iii.  sec.  18),  which  now  causes  the  sensation  of  (and 
thus  U)  red,  may  not  at  another  time  cause  the  sensation  of 
(and  thus  he)  blue.' 

83.  We  thus  come  upon  the  crucial  antithesis  between  Howthea 
relations  of  ideas  and  matters  of  fact,  with  the  exclusion  of  w«a<«ce 
general  certainty  as  to  the  latter,  which  was  to  prove  such  possible? 
a  potent  weapon  of  scepticism  in  the  hands  of  Hume.    Of 


*  Ct  Book  IT.  chap.  ri.  sec  5.  *  If 
we  could  certainly  know  (which  is  im- 
possible)  where  a  real  essence,  which 
we  know  not,  is— e.g.  in  what  parcels 
of  matter  the  real  essence  of  gold  is; 
yet  conld  we  not  be  sore,  that  this  or 
that  qnality  could  with  truth  be  affirmed 
of  gold ;  since  it  is  impossible  for  ns  to 
know  that  this  or  that  qnalitr  or  idea 
has  a  necessary  connexion  with  a  real 
essence,  of  which  we  hare  no  idea  at 
alL* 

•Sereral  passages,  of  course,  can  be 
adduced  from  Locke  which  are  incon- 
sistent with  the  statement  in  the  text: 
e.g.  Book  IT.  chap.  ir.  sec  12.  *To 
make  knowledge  real  concerning  sub- 
stances, the  ideas  must  be  taken  from 
the  leal  existence  of  things.    Whatever 


simple  ideas  haTe  been  found  to  coexist 
in  any  substance,  these  we  may  with 
confidence  join  together  again,  and  so 
make  abstract  ideas  of  substances.  For 
whatever  haye  once  had  an  union  in 
nature,  may  be  united  again.'  In  all 
such  passages,  howerer,  as  will  appear 
below,  the  strict  opposition  between  the 
real  and  the  mental  is  lost  sight  of,  the 

*  nature'  or  'substance,'  in  ^^ch  ideas 

*  have  a  union,'  or  are  '  found  to  coexist,' 
being  a  system  of  relations  which,  ac- 
cording to  Locke,  it  requires  a  mind  to 
constitute,  and  thus  itself  a  *  nominal 
essence.' 

'  Cf.  Book  IT.  chap.  iii.  sec  29 ; 
Book  IT.  chap.  ri.  sec  14;  Book  nr. 
chap.  xi.  sec  11. 
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its  incompa.tibility  with  recognized  science  we  can  have  ooH 
stronger  sign  than  the  fact  that,  after  more  than  a  cecturj  M 
has  elapsed  since  Locke's  premisses  were  pushed   to  their  " 
legitimate  conclusion,  the  received  system  of  logic  among 
OS  is  one  which,  wliile  professing  to  accept  Locke's  doctrine 
of  essence,  and  with  it  the  antithesis  in  question,  throughout 
assumes  the  possibility  of  general  propositions  as  to  matters 
of  fact,  and  seeks  in  their  methodical  discovery  and  proof 
that  science  of  nature  which  Locke  already  '  suspected '  to 
be  impossible.     (Book  iv.  chap.  xii.  sec.  10.) 

84.  That,  so  far  as  any  inference  from  past  to  fiitnre 
uniformities  is  necessary  to  the  science  of  nature,  his  doctrine 
does  more  than  justify  such  '  suspicion,'  is  plain  enough. 
Does  it,  however,  leave  room  for  so  much  as  a  knowledge  of 
past  uniformities  of  fact,  in  which  the  natural  philosopher, 
accepting  tlie  doctrine,  might  probably  seek  refijge  ?  At 
first  sight,  it  might  seem  to  do  so.  '  As,  when  our  senses 
are  actually  employed  about  any  object,  we  do  know  that  it 
does  exist ;  so  by  our  memory  we  may  be  assured  that  here- 
tofore things  that  affected  our  senses  have  existed— and 
thus  we  have  knowledge  of  the  past  existence  of  several 
things,  whereof  our  senses  having  informed  us,  our  memories 
still  retain  the  ideas.'  (Book  iv.  chap.  xi.  sec.  11.)  Let  us 
see,  however,  how  this  knowledge  is  restricted.  '  Seeing 
water  at  this  instant,  it  is  an  unquestionable  truth  to  me 
that  water  doth  exist;  and  remembering  that  I  saw  it 
yestei-day,  it  will  also  be  always  true,  and  as  long  aa  my 
memory  retains  it,  always  an  undoubted  proposition  to  me, 
that  water  did  exist  the  18th  of  July,  1688  ;  as  it  will  also 
be  equally  true  that  a  certain  number  of  very  fine  colours 
did  exist,  which  at  the  same  time  I  saw  on  a  bubble  of  that 
water ;  but  being  now  quite  out  of  sight  both  of  the  water 
and  bubbles  too,  it  is  no  more  certainly  known  to  me  that 
the  water  doth  now  exist,  than  that  the  bubbles  and  colours 
therein  do  so  ;  it  being  no  more  necessarj'  that  water  should 
exist  to-day  because  it  existed  yesterday,  than  that  the 
colours  or  bubbles  exist  to-day  because  they  existed  yester- 
day.'—(Jl»"  J.) 

85.  The  result  is  that  though  I  may  enumerate  a  multi- 
tude of  past  matters -of- fact  about  wat«r,  I  cannot  gather 
them  up  in  any  general  statement  about  it  as  a  real  exist- 
ence.    So   soon  as  I  do  so,  I  pass  from   wat«r  as  a  i 
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existence  to  its  '  nominal  essence,'  i.e.,  to  the  ideas  retained 
in  mj  mind  and  put  together  in  a  fictitious  substance,  to 
which  I  have  annexed  the  name  ^  water.'  If  we  proceed  to 
apply  this  doctrine  to  the  supposed  past  matters-of-fact 
themselves,  we  shall  find  these  too  attenuating  themselves 
to  nonentity.  Subtract  in  every  case  from  the  *  particular 
existence'  of  which  we  have  *  sensitive  knowledge'  the 
qualification  by  ideas  which,  as  retained  in  the  mind,  do  not 
testify  to  a  present  real  existence,  and  what  remains  ?  There 
is  a  certainty,  according  to  Locke  (Book  rv.  chap.  xi.  sec. 
11),  not,  indeed,  that  water  exists  to-day  because  it  existed 
yesterday — this  is  only  *  probable  ' — but  that  it  has,  as  a  past 
matter-of-fact,  at  this  time  and  that  '  continued  long  in 
existence,'  because  this  has  been  ^  observed ; '  which  must 
mean  (Book  iv.  chap.  ii.  sees.  1,  5,  and  9),  because  there  has 
been  a  continued  *  actual  sensation  *  of  it.  *  Water,'  how- 
ever, is  a  complex  idea  of  a  substance,  and  of  the  elements 
of  this  complex  idea  those  only  which  at  any  moment  are 
given  in  ^actual  sensation'  may  be  accounted  to  'really 
exist.'  First,  then,  must  disappear  from  realiiy  the  '  some- 
thing,' that  unknown  substratum  of  ideas,  of  which  the  idea 
is  emphatically  '  abstract.'  This  gone,  we  naturally  fall  back 
upon  a  fact  of  co-existence  between  ideas,  as  being  a  reality, 
though  the  '  thing '  be  a  fiction.  But  if  this  co-existence  is 
to  be  real  or  to  represent  a  reality,  the  ideas  between  which 
it  obtains  must  be  *  actual  sensations.'  These,  whatever  they 
may  be,  are  at  least  opposed  by  Locke  to  ideas  retained  in 
the  mind,  which  only  form  a  nominal  essence.  But  it  is  the 
association  of  such  nominal  essence,  in  the  supposed  observa- 
tion of  water,  with  the  actual  sensation  that  alone  gives  the 
latter  a  meaning.  Set  this  aside  as  unreal,  and  the  reality, 
which  the  sensation  reveals,  is  at  any  rate  one  of  which 
nothing  can  be  said.  It  cannot  be  a  relation  between  sensa- 
tions, for  such  relation  implies  a  consideration  of  them  by 
the  mind,  whereby,  according  to  Locke,  they  must  cease  to 
be  *  real  existences.'  (Book  ii.  chap.  xxv.  sec.  1.)  It  cannot 
even  be  a  single  sensation  as  continuously  observed,  for  every 
present  moment  of  such  observation  has  at  the  next  become 
a  past,  and  thus  the  sensation  observed  in  it  has  lost  its 
'actuality,'  and  cannot,  as  a  ^real  existence,*  qualify  the 
sensation  observed  in  the  next.  Bestrict  the  '  real  exist- 
ence,' in  short,  as  Locke  does,  to  an  ^  actual  present  sensa- 
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tdon,'  wliich  can  only  be  defined  by  oppositio 
retained  in  the  mind,  and  at  every  instant  of  its  exiatenoe 
it  Las  passed  into  the  mind  and  thns  ceased  really  to  exist, 
Eeality  is  in  perpetual  process  of  disappearing  into  the  un- 
reality of  thought.  No  point  can  be  fixed  either  in  the  flux  of 
time  or  in  the  imaginary  process  from  '  without '  to  '  within ' 
the  mind,  ou  the  one  side  af  which  can  be  placed  '  real  exis- 
tence,' on  the  other  the '  mere  idea.'  It  is  only  because  Locke 
nnawares  defines  to  himself  the  '  actual  sensation'  as  repre- 
sentative of  a  real  essence,  of  which,  however,  according  to 
him,  as  itself  unknown,  the  presence  is  merely  inferred  from 
the  sensation,  that  the  '  actual  sensation '  itself  is  saved  from 
the  limbo  of  nominal  essence,  to  which  ideas,  as  abstract  or 
in  the  mind,  are  consigned.  Only,  again,  so  far  as  it  is  thus 
illogically  saved,  are  we  entitled  to  that  distinction  between 
'  facts '  and  '  things  of  the  mind,'  which  Locke  once  for  all 
fixed  for  English  philosophy. 

86.  By  this  time  we  are  familiar  with  the  difficulties  which 
this  antithesis  has  in  store  for  a  philosophy  which  yet  admits 
that  it  is  only  in  the  mind  or  in  relation  to  consciousness 
— in  one  word,  as  '  ideas ' — that  facts  are  to  be  found  at 
all,  while  by  the  '  mind  '  it  understands  an  abstract  generali- 
zation from  the  many  minds  which  severally  are  bom  and 
grow,  sleep  and  wake,  with  each  of  us.  The  antithesis 
itself,  like  every  other  form  in  wliich  the  impulse  after  true 
knowledge  finds  expression,  implies  a  distinction  between 
the  seeming  and  the  real ;  or  between  that  which  exists  for 
the  consciousness  of  the  individual  and  that  which  really 
exists.  But  outside  itself  consciousness  cannot  get.  It  i» 
there  that  the  real  must,  at  any  rat«,  manifest  itself,  if  it  i» 
to  be  found  at  all.  Yet  the  original  antithesis  between  the 
mind  and  its  unknown  opposite  still  prevails,  and  in  conse- 
quence that  alone  which,  though  indeed  in  the  mind,  is  yet 
given  to  it  by  no  act  of  its  own,  is  held  to  represent  the  real. 
This  is  the  notion  which  dominates  Locke.  He  strips  from 
the  formed  content  of  consciousness  all  that  the  mind  seems 
to  have  done  for  itself,  and  the  abstract  residuum,  that  of 
which  the  individual  cannot  help  being  conscions  at  each 
moment  of  his  existence,  is  or  '  reports '  the  real,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  mind's  creation.  This  is  Feeling ;  or  more 
strictly — since  it  exists,  and.  whatever  does  so  must  exist  as 
one  in  a  number  (Book  ii.  chap.  vii.  sec.  7] — it  is  the  multitude 
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of  single  feelings, '  each  perishing  the  moment  it  begins ' 
(Book  n,  chap,  xxvii.  sec.  2),  from  which  all  the  definiteness 
that  comes  of  composition  and  relation  must  be  supposed  ab- 
sent. Thus,  in  trying  to  get  at  what  shall  be  the  mere  fact  in 
detachment  from  mental  accretions,  Locke  comes  to  what  is 
still  consciousness,  but  the  merely  indefinite  in  consciousness. 
He  seeks  the  real  and  finds  the  void.  Of  the  re  al  as  outside  con- 
sciousness nothing  can  be  said ;  and  of  that  again  within  con- 
sciousness, which  is  supposed  to  represent  it,  nothing  can  be 
said. 

87.  We  have  already  seen  how  Locke,  in  his  doctrine  of  Ground  of 
secondary  qualities  of  substances,  practically  gets  over  this  ^^^^^'^ 
difficulty;   how  he  first  projects  out  of  the  simple  ideas,  actual 
under  relations  which  it  requires  a  mind  to  constitute,  a  ■^D^^on 

ftOu  IQfififl 

cognisable  system  of  things,  and  then  gives  content  and  inthemind 
definiteness  to  the  simple  ideas  in  us  by  treating  them  as  w  itself  a 
manifestations  of  this  system  of  things.  Li  the  doctrine  of  the  mind, 
propositions,  the  proper  correlative  to  the  reduction  of  the 
real  to  the  present  simple  idea,  as  that  of  which  we  cannot 
get  rid,  would  be  the  reduction  of  the  *  real  proposition  *  to 
the  mere  *  it  is  now  felt.'  If  the  matter-of-fact  is  to  be  that 
in  consciousness  which  is  independent  of  the  *  work  of  the 
mind '  in  comparing  and  compounding,  this  is  the  only  pos- 
sible expression  for  it.  It  states  the  only  possible  ^real 
essence,'  which  yet  is  an  essence  of  nothing,  for  any  refer- 
ence of  it  to  a  thing,  if  the  thing  is  outside  consciousness, 
is  an  impossibility ;  and  if  it  is  within  consciousness,  implies 
an  ^  invention  of  the  mind  '  both  in  the  creation  of  a  thing, 
*  always  the  same  with  itself,'  out  of  perishing  feelings,  and 
in  the  reference  of  the  feelings  to  such  a  thing.  Thus  carried 
out,  the  antithesis  between  ^fact'  and  'creation  of  the 
mind'  becomes  self-destructive,  for,  one  feeling  being  as 
real  as  another,  it  leaves  no  room  for  that  distinction  between 
the  real  and  fantastic,  to  the  uncritical  sense  of  which  it  owes 
its  birth.  To  avoid  this  fusion  of  dream-land  and  the 
waking  world,  Locke  avails  himself  of  the  distinction  between 
the  idea  (i.e.  feeling)  as  in  the  mind,  which  is  not  convertible 
with  reality,  and  the  idea  as  somewhere  else,  no  one  can  say 
where — *  the  actual  sensation ' — ^which  is  so  convertible.  The 
distinction,  however,  must  either  consist  in  degrees  of  liveli- 
ness, in  which  case  there  must  be  a  corresponding  infinity  of 
degrees  of  reality  or  unreality,  or  else  must  presuppose  a 
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real  existence  from  wliich  the  feeling,  if  '  actual  HenBation, 
it — if  merely  '  in  the  mind  '  w  not — deTdved.  Soch  a  reivl 
existence  either  ia  an  object  of  ronsciousnesB,  or  ia  not.  If 
it  is  not,  no  distinction  between  one  kind  of  feeling  and 
another  can  for  consciouanesa  be  derived  from  it.  If  it  is, 
then,  granted  the  distinction  between  given  feelings  and 
creations  of  the  mind,  it  must  fall  to  the  latter,  and  a  '  thing 
of  the  mind  '  turns  out  to  be  the  ground  upon  which  '  fact ' 
is  opposed  to  '  things  of  the  mind.' 

88.  It  remains  to  exhibit  briefly  the  disguises  under  which 
these  inherent  difficulties  of  his  theory  of  essence  appear  in 
Locke.  Throughout,  instead  of  treating  '  essence '  altogether 
as  a  fiction  of  the  mind — aa  it  must  be  if  feelings  in  sim- 
plicity and  singleness  are  alone  the  real — he  treats  indeed  as 
a  merely  'nominal  essence'  every  possible  combination  of 
ideas  of  which  we  can  speak,  but  still  supposes  another 
essence  which  is  'real.'  But  a  real  essence  of  what? 
Clearly,  according  to  his  statements,  of  the  same  '  thing '  of 
which  the  combination  of  ideas  in  the  mind  is  the  nominal 
essence.  Indeed,  there  is  no  meaning  in  the  antithesis  un- 
less the  '  something,'  of  which  the  latter  essence  is  so 
nominally,  is  that  of  which  it  ia  not  so  really.  So  says  Locke, 
'  the  nominal  essence  of  gold  is  that  complex  idea  the  word 
gold  stands  for ;  let  it  be,  for  instance,  a  body  yellow,  of  a 
certain  weight,  malleable,  fusible,  and  fixed.  But  the  real 
essence  is  the  constitution  of  the  insensible  parts  of  that 
bodij,  on  which  those  qualities  and  all  the  other  properties  of 
gold  depend.'  (Book  m.  cbap.  vi.  sec.  2.)  Here  the  notion 
clearly  is  that  of  one  and  the  same  thing,  of  which  we  can 
only  say  that  it  is  a  'body,'  a  certain  complex  of  ideas — 
yellowness,  fusibility,  &c, — is  the  nominal,  a  certain  consti- 
tution of  insensible  part«  the  real,  essence.  It  is  on  the  real 
essence,  moreover,  that  tlie  ideas  which  constitute  the 
nominal  depend.  Yet  while  they  are  known,  the  real  essence 
(as  appears  from  the  context)  is  wholly  unknown.  In  this 
case,  it  would  seem,  the  cause  is  not  known  from  its  effects. 

89.  There  are  lurking  here  two  opposite  views  of  the  rela- 
'  tion   between   the    nominal    essence    and  the   real   thing. 

According  to  one  view,  which  prevails  in  the  later  chapters 
of  the  Second  Book  and  in  certain  passages  of  the  third,  the 
relation  between  them  is  that  with  which  we  have  already 
become  familiar  in  the  doctrine  of  substance — that,  namely. 
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between  ideas  as  in  us  and  the  same  as  in  the  thing.  (Book  ii. 
chap,  xxiii.  sees.  9  and  10.)  No  distinction  is  made  between 
the  ^idea  in  the  mind'  and  the  ^actual  sensation.'  The 
ideas  in  the  mind  are  also  in  the  thing,  and  thus  are  called 
its  qualities,  though  for  the  most  part  they  are  so  only 
secondarily,  i.e.  as  effects  of  other  qualities,  which,  as  copied 
directly  in  our  ideas,  are  called  primary,  and  relatively  to 
these  effects  are  called  powers.  These  powers  have  yet  in- 
numerable effects  to  produce  in  us  which  they  have  not  yet 
produced.  (Book  ii.  chap.  xxzi.  sec.  10.)  Those  which 
have  been  so  far  produced,  being  gathered  up  in  a  complex 
idea  to  which  a  name  is  annexed,  form  the  *  nominal  essence ' 
of  the  thing.  Some  of  them  are  of  primary  qualities,  more 
are  of  secondary.  The  originals  of  the  former,  the  powers  to 
produce  the  latter,  together  with  powers  to  produce  an  in- 
definite multitude  more,  will  constitute  the  '  real  essence,* 
which  is  thus  *  a  standard  made  by  nature,'  to  which  the 
nominal  essence  is  opposed  merely  as  the  inadequate  to  the 
adequate.  The  ideas,  that  is  to  say,  which  are  indicated  by 
the  name  of  a  thing,  have  been  really  *  found  in  it '  or  *  pro- 
duced by  it,'  but  are  only  a  part  of  those  that  remain  to  be 
found  in  it  or  produced  by  it.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  Locke 
opposes  the  adequacy  between  nominal  and  real  essence  in 
the  case  of  mixed  modes  to  their  perpetual  inadequacy  in 
the  case  of  ideas  of  substances.  The  combination  in  the 
one  case  is  artificially  made,  in  the  other  is  found  and  being 
perpetually  enlarged.  This  he  illustrates  by  imagining  the 
processes  which  led  Adam  severally  to  the  idea  of  the  mixed 
mode  ^jealousy'  and  that  of  the  substance  ^  gold.'  In  the 
former  process  Adam  ^  put  ideas  together  only  by  his  own 
imagination,   not   taken    from   the   existence   of  anything 

the  standard  there  was  of  his  own  making.'     In 

the  latter,  ^  he  has  a  standard  made  by  natuiae ;  and  there- 
fore being  to  represent  that  to  himself  by  the  idea  he  has  of 
it,  even  when  it  is  absent,  he  puts  no  simple  idea  into  his 
complex  one,  but  what  he  has  the  perception  of  from  the 
thing  itself.  He  takes  care  that  his  idea  be  conformable  to 
this  archetype.'  (Book  iii.  chap.  vi.  sees.  46,  47.)  *  It  is 
plain,'  however,  ^  that  the  idea  made  after  this  fashion  by 
this  archetype  will  be  always  inadequate.' 

90.  The  nominal  essence  of  a  thing,  then,  according  to  about  xmI 
this  view,  being  no  other  than  the  *  complex  idea  of  a  sub-  ^^J|jjj 
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d)«Nna7  gtance,'  ie  a  copy  of  reality,  just  as  the  simple  idea  is.  It  is 
'  a  picture  or  repreaentation  in  the  mind  of  a  thing  that  does 
exist  by  ideas  of  those  qualities  that  are  discoverable  iu  it.* 
(Book  II.  chap.  xxxi.  sees.  6,  8.)  It  only  differs  from  the 
simple  idea  (which  is  itself,  as  abstract,  a  nominal  essence)*  in 
respect  of  reality,  because  the  latter  is  a  copy  or  effect  pro- 
duced singly  and  involuntarily,  whereas  we  may  put  ideas 
together,  as  if  in  a  thing,  which  have  never  been  so  presented 
together,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  never  can  put  together  all 
that  exist  together.  (Bookii.  chap.  xxx.  sec.  5,  and  xsxi.  10.) 
So  far  as  Locte  maintains  this  view,  the  difficulty  about  ' 
general  propoaitions  concerning  real  existence  need  not  arise. 
Astatementwhichaffirmedof  goldoue  of  the  qualities  included 
in  the  complex  idea  of  that  substance,  would  not  express 
merely  an  analysis  of  an  idea  in  the  mind,  but  would  repre- 
sent a  relation  of  qualities  in  the  existing  thing  from  which 
tlie  idea  '  has  been  taken.'  These  qualities,  as  in  the  thing, 
doubtless  would  not  be,  as  in  us,  feelings  (or,  as  Locke  should 
rather  have  said  in  more  recent  phraseology,  possibilities  of 
feeling),  but  powers  to  produce  feeling,  nor  could  any  rela- 
tion between  these,  as  in  the  thing,  be  affirmed  but  such  as 
had  produced  its  copy  or  effect  in  actual  experience.  No 
coexistence  of  qualities  could  be  truly  afRrmed,  which  had 
not  been  found ;  but,  once  found — being  a  coexistence  of 
qualities  and  not  simply  a  momentary  coincidence  of  feel- 
ings— it  could  be  affirmed  as  permanent  in  a  general  pro- 
position. That  a  relation  can  be  stated  universally  between 
ideas  collected  in  the  mind,  no  one  denies,  and  if  such 
collection  '  is  taken  from  a  combination  of  simple  ideas 
exUting  together  coiigtantly  in  things  *  (Book  11.  chap,  xxxii. 
sec.  18),  the  statement  will  hold  equally  of  such  existence. 
Thus  Locke  contrasts  mixed  modes,  which,  for  the  most 
part,  '  being  actions  which  perish  in  the  birth,  are  not 
capable  of  a  lasting  duration,'  with  '  substances,  which  are 
the  actors ;  and  wherein  the  simple  ideas  that  make  up 
the  complex  ideas  designed  by  the  name  have  a  lasting 
union.'     (Book  iii.  chap,  vi,  sec.  42.) 

91.  In  snch  a  doctrine  Locke,  starting  whence  he  did, 
could  not  remain  at  rest.  We  need  not  here  repeat  what  has 
been  said  of  it  above  in  the  consideration  of  his  doctrine  of 
substance.     Taken  strictly,  it  implies  that  '  real  existence ' 

'  Buok  II.  cliBp,  xcd.  aec.  12.  ^ 
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consists  in  a  permanent  relation  of  ideas,  said  to  be  of  Bntmeh 
secondary  qoaUties,  to  each  other  in  dependence  on  other  ^^^^^^  ^ 
ideas,  said  to  be  of  primary  qualities.  In  other  words,  in  order  creatuw  of 
to  constitute  reality,  it  takes  ideas  out  of  that  particularity  "^o'^*"** 
in  time  and  place,  which  is  yet  pronounced  the  condition  of 
reality,   to   give  them    an   'abstract  generality'   which  is 
fictitious,  and  then  treats  them  as  constituents  of  a  system 
of  which  the  *  invented '  relations  of  cause  and  effect  and  of 
identity  are  the  framework.     In   short,   it  brings  reality 
wholly  within  the  region  of  thought,  distinguishing  it  from 
the  system  of  complex  ideas  or  nominal  essences  which  con- 
stitute our  knowledge,  not  as  the  unknown  opposite  of  all 
possible  thought,  but  only  as  the  complete  from  the  incom- 
plete.    To  one  who  logically  carried  out  this  view,  the 
ground  of  distinction  between  fact  and  fancy  would  have  to 
be  found  in  the  relation  between  thought  as  '  objective,'  or 
in  the  world,  and  thought  as  so  far  communicated  to  us. 
Here,  however,  it  could  scarcely  be  found  by  Locke,  with 
whom  *  thought '  meant  simply  a  faculty  of  the  '  thinking 
thing,'  called  a  '  soul,'  which  might  ride  in  a  coach  with 
him  from  Oxford  to  London.     (Book  u.  chap.  xxiiL  sec.  20.) 
Was  the  distinction  then  to  disappear  altogether  9 

92.  It  is  saved,  though  at  the  cost  of  abandoning  the  *  new  Hence 
way  of  ideas,'  as  it  had  been  followed  in  the  Second  Book,  another 
by  the  transfer  of  real  existence  from  the  thing  in  which  ^^  ° 
ideas  are  found,  and  whose  qualities  the  complex  of  ideas  oMence  at 
in  us,  though  inadequate,   represents,  to  something  called  q„aiiUMof 
^  body,'  necessarily  unknown,  because  no  ideas  in  us  are  in  unkBown 
any  way  representative  of  it.     To  such  an  unknown  body       ^* 
unknown  qualities  are  supposed  to  belong  under  the  designa- 

^on  *  real  essence.'  The  subject  of  the  nominal  essence,  just 
because  its  qualities,  being  matter  of  knowledge,  are  ideas 
in  our  minds,  is  a  wholly  different  and  a  fictitious  thing. 

93.  This  change  of  ground  is  of  course  not  recognized  by  HowLockt 
Locke  himself.     It  is  the  perpetual  crossing  of  the  incon-  mixes  up 
sistent  doctrines  that  renders  his  *  immortal  Third  Book '  a  nieiming» 
web  of  contradictions.    As  was  said  above,  he  constantly  inambig- 
speaks  as  if  the  subject  of  the  real  essence  were  the  same  JjjL*^'** 
with  that  of  the  nominal,  and  never  explicitly  allows  it  to 

be  different.  The  equivocation  under  which  the  difference 
is  disguised  lies  in  the  use  of  the  term  *  body.'  A  *  particular 
body '  is  the  subject  both  of  the  nominal  and  real  essence 
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'  gold  '  But '  bodj .'  as  that  in  which  '  ideas  are  found,'  and 
in  which  they  permanently  coexist  according  to  a  natural 
law,  is  one  thing  ;  '  body,'  as  the  abstraction  of  the  unknown, 
13  quite  another.  It  is  body  in  the  former  Benne  that  is  the 
real  thing  when  nominal  essence  (the  complex  of  ideas  in  ub) 
is  treated  as  representative,  though  inadequately  so,  of  the 
real  thing ;  it  is  body  in  the  latter  sense  that  is  the  real 
thing  when  this  is  treated  as  wholly  outside  possible  con- 
sciousness, and  its  essence  a^  wholly  unrepresented  by 
possible  ideas.  By  a  jumble  of  the  two  meanings  Locke 
obtains  an  amphibious  entity  which  is  at  once  independent 
of  relation  to  ideas,  as  is  body  in  the  latter  sense,  and  a. 
source  of  ideas  representative  of  it,  as  is  body  in  the  former 
sense — which  thus  carries  with  it  that  opposition  to  the 
mentaJ  which  is  supposed  necessary  to  the  real,  while  yet  it 
seems  to  manifest  ilaelf  in  ideas.  Meanwhile  a  third  con- 
ception of  the  real  keeps  thrusting  itself  upon  the  other  two 
— the  view,  namely,  that  body  in  both  senses  is  a  fiction  of 
thought,  and  that  the  mere  present  feeling  is  alone  the  i-eal. 
Bi>d7M  94.  Where  Locke  is  insisting  on  the  opposition  between 

mitt™'  ^®  ^^  essence  and  any  essence  that  can  be  known,  the 
former  is  generally  ascribed  either  to  a  '  particular  being '  or 
to  a  '  parcel  of  matter.'  The  passage  which  brings  the  oppo- 
sition into  the  strongest  relief  is  perhaps  the  following : — '  I 
would  ask  any  one,  what  is  sufficient  to  make  an  essential 
difference  in  nature  between  any  two  particular  beings, 
without  any  regard  had  to  some  abstract  idea,  which  is 
looked  upon  a^  the  essence  and  standard  of  a  species  ?  All 
such  patterns  and  stajidards  being  quite  laid  aside,  particular 
beings,  considered  barely  in  themselves,  will  be  found  to 
have  all  their  qualities  equally  essential ;  and  everything,  in 
each  individual,  will  be  essential  to  it,  or,  which  is  more, 
nothing  at  all.  For  though  it  may  be  reasonable  to  aek 
whether  obejing  the  magnet  he  essential  to  iron;  yet  I 
think  it  is  very  improper  and  insignificant  to  ask  whether  it 
be  essential  to  the  particular  parcel  of  matter  I  cut  my  pen 
with,  without  considering  it  under  the  name  iron,  or  as 
being  of  a  certain  species.'  (Book  in,  chap.  vi.  sec.  5.)' 
Here,  it  will  be  seen,  the  exclusion  of  the  abstract  idea  from 
reality  carries  with  it  the  exclusion  of  that  '  standard  made 
'  To  the  suae  purpose  ie  a  ptsesgQ  in  Book  lu.  cb&p.  x.  aec.  IB,  towards  tba 
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by  nature/  which  according  to  the  passages  aheadj  quoted, 
is  the  ^  thing  itself'  from  which  the  abstract  idea  is  taken,  and 
from  which,  if  correctly  taken,  it  derives  reality.  This 
exclusion,  again,  means  nothing  else  than  the  disappearance 
from  *  nature'  (which  with  Locke  is  interchangeable  with 
*  reality  *)  of  all  essential  difference.  There  remain,  however, 
as  the  *  real,'  *  particular  beings,'  or  *  individuals,'  or  *  parcels 
of  matter.'  In  each  of  these,  *  considered  barely  in  itself, 
everything  will  be  essential  to  it,  or,  which  is  more,  nothing 
at  all.' 

95.  We  have  already  seen,*  that  if  by  a  *  particular  being'  in  thii 

is  meant  the  mere  individuum,  as  it  would  be  upon  abstrac-  ?«m«  ^^J 
tion  of  all  relations  which  according  to  Locke  are  fictitious,  ^di-*™ 
and  constitute  a  community  or  generality,  it  certainly  can  Tidnnm. 
have  no  essential  qualities,  since  it  has  no  qualities  at  all. 
It  is  a  something  which  equals  nothing.  The  notion  of  this 
bare  individuum  being  the  real  is  the  '  protoplasm '  of 
Locke's  philosophy,  to  which,  though  he  never  quite  recog- 
nized it  himself,  after  the  removal  of  a  certain  number  of 
accretions  we  may  always  penetrate.  It  is  so  because  his 
unacknowledged  method  of  finding  the  real  consisted  in 
abstracting  from  the  formed  content  of  consciousness  till  he 
came  to  that  which  could  not  be  got  rid  of.  This  is  the 
momentarily  present  relation  of  subject  and  object,  which, 
considered  on  the  side  of  the  object,  gives  the  mere  atom, 
and  on  the  side  of  the  subject,  the  mere  *  it  is  felt.'  Even  in 
this  ultimate  abstraction  the  ^fiction  of  thought'  still  survives, 
for  the  atom  is  determined  to  its  mere  individuality  by 
relation  to  other  individuals,  and  the  feeling  is  determined 
to  the  present  moment  or  *  the  now '  by  relation  to  other 
*  nows.' 

96.  To  this  ultimate  abstraction,  however,  Locke,  though  Body  a* 
constantly  on  the  road  to  it,  never  quite  penetrates.     He  is  q^jfied 
farthest  from  it — indeed,  as  far  from  it  as  possible — where  he  suinces  of 
is  most  acceptable  to  common  sense,  as   in   his   ordinary  time  and 
doctrine  of  abstraction,  where  the   real,  from   which  the  ^ 
process  of  abstraction  is  supposed  to  begin,  is  already  the 
individual  in  the  fullness  of  its  qualities,  James  and  John, 

this  man  or  this  gold.  He  is  nearest  to  it  when  the  only 
qualification  of  the  ^particular  being,'  which  has  to  be 
removed  by  thought  in  order  to  its  losing  its  reality  and 

*  See  abore,  paragnipb  46. 
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becoming  an  abstract  idea,  is  supposed  to  consist  in  'oirenm* 
stances  of  time  and  place.' 

97.  It  ia  of  theae  circnmstancea,  aa  the  constituents  of 
the  real,  that  he  is  thinking  in  the  passage  last  quoted, 
qualified  by  '  circumstances  of  place '  the  real  is  a  parcel  of 
matter,  and  under  this  designation  Locke  thought  of  it  as  a 
subject  of '  primary  qualities  of  body.' '  Theae,  indeed,  aa  he 
enumerates  them,  may  be  shown  to  imply  relations  going  far 
beyond  that  of  simple  distinctness  between  atoms,  and  thus 
to  involve  much  more  of  the  creative  action  of  thought ;  but 
we  need  be  the  less  concerned  for  this  usurpation  on  the  part 
of  the  particular  being,  since  that  which  he  illegitimately 
conveys  to  it  as  derived  from  '  circumstances  of  place,'  he 
virtually  takes  away  from  it  again  by  hmitation  in  time. 
The  '  particular  being '  has  indeed  on  the  one  hand  a  real 
essence,  consisting  of  certain  primary  qualities,  but  on  the 
other  it  has  no  continued  identity.  It  ia  only  real  aa  present 
to  feeling  at  this  or  that  time.  The  particular  being  of  one 
moment  is  not  the  particular  being  of  the  next.  Thus  the 
primary  qualities  which  are  a.  real  essence,  i.e.  an  essence  of 
a  particular  being,  at  one  moment,  are  not  its  real  essence  at 
the  next,  because,  while  they  aa  represented  in  the  mind 
remain  the  same,  the  '  it,'  the  particular  being  is  different. 
An  immutable  essence  for  that  very  reason  cannot  be  real. 
The  immut«.bility  can  only  lie  in  a  relation  between  a  certain 
abstract  (i.e.  unreal)  idea  and  a  certain  sound.  {Book  iii. 
chap.  iii.  sec,  19.)  'The  real  constitution  of  things,'  on  the 
other  hand,  '  begin  and  perish  with  them.  All  things  that 
exist  are  liable  to  change.'  (Ihid.)  Locke,  it  is  true  (aa  is 
implied  in  the  term  change^)  never  quite  drops  the  notion  of 
there  being  a  real  identity  in  some  unknown  background,  but 
this  makes  no  difference  in  tlie  bearing  of  his  doctrine  upon 
the  possibility  of  '  real '  knowledge.  It  only  means  that  for 
an  indefinite  particularity  of  'beings '  there  is  aubatituted  one 
'being '  under  an  indefinite  peculiarity  of  forms.  Though  the 
reality  of  the  thing  in  iUelf  he  immutable,  yet  its  reality /or 
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usisiD.  perpetual  flux.  ^  In  itself'  it  is  a  substance  without 
an  essence,  a  *  something  we  know  not  what  *  without  any 
ideas  to  *  support ; '  a  *  parcel  of  matter/  indeed,  but  one  in 
which  no  quality  is  really  essential,  because  its  real  essence, 
consisting  in  its  momentary  presentation  to  sense,  changes 
with  the  moments.* 

98.  We  have  previously  noticed*  Locke's  pregnant  remark,  HowLockt 
that  *  things  whose  existence  is  in  succession'  do  not  admit  q^'^on.** 
of  identity.  (Book  n.  chap,  xxvii.  sec.  2.)  So  far,  then,  as 
the  *  real,'  in  distinction  from  the  *  abstract,'  is  constituted 
by  particularity  in  time,  or  has  its  existence  in  succession,  it 
excludes  the  relation  of  identity.  *Ifc  perishes  in  every 
moment  that  it  begins.'  Had  Locke  been  master  of  this 
notion,  instead  of  being  irregularly  mastered  by  it,  he  might 
have  anticipated  all  that  Hume  had  to  say.  As  it  is,  even  in 
passages  such  as  those  to  which  reference  has  just  been 
made,  where  he  follows  its  lead  the  farthest,  he  is  still  pulled 
up  by  inconsistent  conceptions  with  which  common  sense, 
acting  through  common  language,  restrains  the  most  adven- 
turous philosophy.  Thus,  even  from  his  illustration  of  the 
liability  of  all  existence  to  change — *  that  which  was  grass 
to-day  is  to-morrow  the  flesh  of  a  sheep,  and  within  a  few 
days  after  will  become  part  of  a  man  '• — ^we  find  that,  just  as 
he  does  not  pursue  the  individualization  of  the  real  in  space 
so  far  but  that  it  still  remains  ^  a  constitution  of  parts,'  so  he 
does  not  pursue  it  in  time  so  far  but  that  a  coexistence  of  real 
elements  over  a  certain  duration  is  possible.  To  a  more 
thorough  analysis,  indeed,  there  is  no  alternative  between 
finding  reality  in  relations  of  thought,  which,  because  rela- 
tions of  thought,  are  not  in  time  and  therefore  are  immutable, 
and  submitting  it  to  such  subdivision  of  time  as  excludes  all 
real  coexistence  because  what  is  real,  as  present,  at  one 
moment  is  unreal,  as  past,  at  the  next.  This  alternative 
could  not  present  itself  in  its  clearness  to  Locke,  because, 
according  to  his  method  of  interrogating  consciousness,  he 
inevitably  found  in  its  supposed  beginning,  which  he  identified 
with  the  real,  those  products  of  thought  which  he  opposed  to 
the  real,  and  thus  read  into  the  simple  feeling  of  the  moment 
that  which,  if  it  were  the  simple  feeling  of  the  moment,  it 

*  Cf .  Book  ni.  chap.  vi.  sec  4 : '  Take  thought  of  anything  esBential  to  any  of 

bnt  away  the  abstract  ideas  by  which  them  instantly  vanishee/  &e. 
we  sort  individuals  and    rank  them  '  See  above,  paragraph  75. 

under  common  names,  and  then  the  '  Book  m.  chap.  iii.  sec.  10. 
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could  not  contain.  Thug  throughout  the  Second  Book  of  tha  I 
Easaj  the  simple  idea  ia  supposed  to  repreaent  either  as  copy 
or  as  effect  a  permanent  reality,  whether  body  or  miod :  and 
io  the  later  booka,  even  where  the  Tepresentation  of  such 
reality  in  knowledge  comes  in  question,  its  existence  as  con- 
stituted by  'primary  qualities  of  body'  is  tbrongbout  assumed, 
thongh  general  propositions  with  regard  to  it  are  declared 
impossible.  It  ia  a  feeling  referred  to  body,  or,  in  the 
language  of  subsequent  psychology,  a  feeling  of  the  ontward 
Btinse,'  that  Locke  means  by  an  '  actual  present  sensation,* 
and  it  is  properly  iji  virtue  of  this  reference  that  such  sensa-  } 
tion  is  siipposed  to  be,  or  to  report,  the  real. 
fc'.jody  and  99-  According  to  the  doctrine  of  primary  qualities,  as  ori- 
iiaqnuli-  gin  ally  stated,  the  antithesis  lies  between  body  as  it  is  in 
pMfld"w  be  itoelf  and  body  as  it  is  for  us,  not  between  body  as  it  is  for  ' 
outside  US  in  '  actual  sensation,'  and  body  as  it  is  for  us  according  to 
tonaciottB-  1  j^ea^  Jq  jJjp  mind.'  The  primary  qualities  'are  in  bodies 
whether  we  perceive  them  or  no,'  {Book  ii.  chap,  viii.  sec. 
23.)  As  he  puts  it  elsewhere  (Book  ii.  chap,  xxxi,  sec,  2),  it 
is  just  because  'solidity  and  extension  and  the  termination 
of  it,  figure,  with  motion  and  rest,  whereof  we  have  the  ideas, 
would  be  really  in  the  world  as  they  are  whether  there  wera 
any  sensible  being  to  perceive  them  or  no,'  that  they  are  to 
be  looked  on  as  the  real  modifications  of  matter.  A  change 
in  them,  unlike  one  in  the  secondary  qnalities,  or  such  oa  ia 
relative  to  sense,  is  a  real  alteration  in  hody.  '  Pound  an 
almond,  and  the  clear  white  colour  will  be  altered  into  a  dirty 
one,  and  the  sweet  taste  into  an  oily  one.  What  alteration 
can  the  beating  of  the  pestle  make  in  any  body,  but  an  altera- 
tion of  the  texture  of  it?'  (Book  ii.  chap.  viii.  sec.  20.)  It 
is  implied  then  in  the  notion  of  the  real  as  body  that  it  should 
be  outside  consciousness.  It  is  that  which  seems  to  remain 
when  everything  belonging  to  consciousness  has  been  thought 
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away.  Yet  it  is  brought  witliin  consciousness  again  by  the 
supposition  that  it  has  qualities  which  copy  themselves  in 
our  ideas  and  are  *  the  exciting  causes  of  all  our  various 
sensations  from  bodies.'  (Book  ii.  chap.  xxzi.  sec.  3.)  Again, 
however,  the  antithesis  between  the  real  and  consciousness 
prevails,  and  the  qualities  of  matter  or  body  having  been 
brought  within  the  latter,  are  opposed  to  a  *  substance  of 
body  '—otherwise  spoken  of  as  *  the  nature,  cause,  or  manner 
of  producing  the  ideas  of  primary  qualities ' — which  remains 
outside  it,  unknown  and  unknowable.  (Book  ii.  chap,  xxiii. 
sec.  30,  &c.) 

100.  The  doctrine  of  primary  qualities  was  naturally  the  How  can 
one  upon  which  the  criticism  of  Berkeley  and  Hume  first  primary 
fastened,  as  the  most  obvious  aberration  from  the  *  new  way  be  oIitsMf 
of  ideas.'    That  the  very  notion  of  the  senses  as  *  reporting '  conscioiia. 
anything,  under  secondary  no  less  than  under  primary  quaU-  ^^^^ 
ties,  implies  the  presence  of  ^fictions  of  thought'  in  the  able? 
primitive  consciousness,  may  become  clear  upon  analysis; 

but  it  lies  on  the  surface  and  is  avowed  by  Locke  himself 
(Book  II.  chap.  viii.  sees.  2,  7),  that  the  conception  of  primary 
qualities  is  only  possible  upon  distinction  being  made  between 
ideas  as  in  our  minds,  and  the  '  nature  of  things  existing 
without  us,'  which  cannot  be  given  in  the  simple  feeling 
itself.  This  admitted,  the  distinction  might  either  be  traced 
to  the  presence  within  intelligent  consciousness  of  another 
factor  than  simple  ideas,  or  be  accounted  for  as  a  gradual 
*  invention  of  the  mind.'  In  neither  way,  however,  could 
Locke  regard  it  and  yet  retain  his  distinction  between  fact 
and  fancy,  as  resting  upon  that  between  the  nature  of  things 
and  the  mind  of  man.  The  way  of  escape  lay  in  a  figure  of 
speech,  the  figure  of  the  wax  or  the  mirror.  *  The  ideas  of 
primary  qualities  are  resemblances  of  them.'  (Book  ii.  chap, 
viii.  sec.  15.)  These  qualities  then  may  be  treated,  according 
to  occasion,  either  as  primitive  data  of  consciousness,  or  as 
the  essence  of  that  which  is  the  unknown  opposite  of  con- 
sciousness— in  the  latter  way  when  the  antithesis  between 
nature  and  mind  is  in  view,  in  the  former  when  nature  has 
yet  to  be  represented  as  knowable. 

101.  How,  asked  Berkeley,  can  an  idea  be  like  anything  Locke 
that  is  not  an  idea  ?     Put  the  question  in  its  proper  strength  "jJ^TS" 
— ^How  can  an  idea  be  like  that  of  which  the  sole  and  simple  copythm- 
determination  is  just  that  it  is  not  an  idea  (and  such  with  ^elTei  in 
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Locke  is  body  'in  itaelf '  or  as  the  real) — and  it  is  clearly 
iinansvrerable.  Tlie  process  by  wbich  Locke  was  prevented 
from  patting  it  to  himaelf  is  not  difficult  to  trace.  '  Body  ' 
and  '  tbe  solid  *  are  with  him  virtually  convertible  termai 
Each  indifferently  holds  the  plaee  of  the  substance,  of  which 
the  primary  qualities  are  so  many  determinations.'  It  is 
true  that  where  solidity  has  to  be  defined,  it  is  defined  as  an 
attribute  of  body,  but  conversely  body  itself  is  treated  as  a 
'  texture  of  solid  parts,'  i.e.  as  a  mode  of  the  solid.  Body,  in 
short,  so  soon  as  thought  of,  resolves  itself  into  a  relation  ot 
bodies,  and  tbe  solid  into  a  relation  of  solids,  but  Locke,  by 
a  shuffle  of  the  two  terms — representing  body  a^  a  relation 
between  solids  and  the  solid  as  a  relation  between  bodies — 
gains  the  appearance  of  explaining  each  in  torn  by  relation 
to  a  simpler  idea.  Body,  as  the  unknown,  is  revealed  to  us 
by  the  idea  of  solidity,  vrhich  sense  conveys  to  usj  while 
solidity  is  explained  by  reference  to  the  idea  of  body.  Tbe 
idea  of  solidity,  we  are  told,  is  a  simple  idea  which  comes  into 
the  mind  solely  by  tbe  sense  of  touch.  {Book  ii.  chap.  iiL 
sec.  I.)  But  no  sooner  has  he  thus  identified  it  with  an  im-: 
mediate  feeling  than,  in  disregard  of  his  own  doctrine,  that' 
*  an  idea  which  has  no  composition '  is  undefinabie,'  he  con- 
verta  it  into  a  theory  of  the  cause  of  that  feeling.  '  It  arises 
from  the  resistance  which  we  find  in  body  to  the  entrance  of 
any  other  body  into  tbe  place  it  possesses  till  it  baa  left  it ; ' 
and  he  at  once  proceeds  to  treat  it  as  the  consciousness  of 
such  resistance.  '  Whether  we  move  or  rest,  in  what  posture 
soever  we  are,  we  always  feel  something  under  us  that  sup- 
ports us,  and  hinders  our  farther  sinking  dovrowards :  and 
the  bodies  which  we  daily  handle  make  us  perceive  that 
whilst  they  remain  between  them,  they  do  by  an  insurmount- 
able force  hinder  the  approach  of  the  parts  of  our  hands  that 
press  them.  That  which  then  hinders  the  approach  of  two, 
bodies,  when  they  are  moving  one  towards  another,  I  coll 
solidity.'     {Book  ii.  chap.  iv.  sec  1.) 

102.  Now  'body'  in  this  theory  is  by  no  means  outaidft- 
consciousness.  It  is  emphatically  'in  the  mind,'  a  '  nominal' 
essence,'  determined  by  the  relation  which  the  theory  assigns 
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to  it,  and  which,  like  every  relation  according  to  Locke,  is  a  &»  nn- 
'  thing  of  the  mind/  This  relation  is  that  of  outwardness  to  ^^^,  ^^ 
other  bodies,  and  among  these  to  the  sensitive  body  through  mind  and 
which  we  receive  *  ideas  of  sensation  * — a  body  which,  on  its  I'^^^nf 
side,  as  determined  by  the  relation,  has  its  essence  from  the  essence 
mind.  It  is,  then,  not  as  the  unknown  opposite  of  the  mind, 
but  as  determined  by  an  intelligible  relation  which  the  mind 
constitutes,  and  of  which  the  members  are  each  ^  nominal 
essences,'  that  body  is  outward  to  the  sensitive  subject.  But 
to  Locke,  substituting  for  body  as  a  nominal  essence  body  as 
the  unknown  thing  in  itself,  and  identifying  the  sensitive  sub- 
ject with  the  mind,  outwardness  in  the  above  sense — an  out- 
wardness constituted  by  the  mind — becomes  outwardness  to 
the  mind  of  an  unknown  opposite  of  the  mind.  Solidity, 
then,  and  the  properties  which  its  definition  involves  (and  it 
involves  all  the  ^primary  qualities'),  become  something 
wholly  alien  to  the  mind,  which  *  would  exist  without  any 
sensible  being  to  perceive  them.'  As  such,  they  do  duty  as 
a  real  essence,  when  the  opposition  of  this  to  everything  in 
the  mind  has  to  be  asserted.  Tet  must  they  be  in  some  sort 
ideas,  for  of  these  alone  (as  Locke  fully  admits)  can  we  think 
and  speak ;  and  if  ideas,  in  the  mind.  How  is  this  contra- 
diction to  be  overcome  9  By  the  notion  that  though  not  in 
or  of  the  mind,  they  yet  copy  themselves  upon  it  in  virtue  of 
an  impulse  in  body,  correlative  to  that  resistance  of  which 
touch  conveys  the  idea.  (Book  ii.  chap.  viii.  sec.  11).*  This 
explanation,  however,  is  derived  from  the  equivocation  be- 
tween the  two  meanings  of  mind  and  body  respectively.  The 
problem  to  be  explained  is  the  relation  between  the  mind 
and  that  which  is  only  qualified  as  the  negation  of  mind ; 
and  the  explanation  is  found  in  a  relation,  only  existing  for 
the  mind,  between  a  sensitive  and  a  non-sensitive  body. 

103.  The  case  then  stands  as  follows.     All  that  Locke  says  Rationale 
of  body  as  the  real  thing-in-itself,  and  of  its  qualities  as  the  °^  *^. 
essence  of  such  thing,  comes  according  to  his  own  showing  tion*. 
of  an  action  of  the  mind  which  he  reckons  the  source  of 
fictions.     *  Body  in  itself'  is  a  substratum  of  ideas  which  the 
mind  *  accustoms  itself  to  suppose.'     It  perpetually  recedes, 
as  what  was  at  first  a  substance  becomes  in  turn  a  complex 
of  qualities  for  which  a  more  remote  substratum  has  to  be 

»  Cf.  also  the  pansjige  from  Book  ii.  chap.  xiii.  •«!.  11,  quoted  »boY%  p.  S2, 
note  1. 
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supposed  — a  'snbatance  of  body,*  a  pi-odactive  cuase  of 
matter.  But  the  aubst-anee,  however  remote,  is  determined 
hy  the  qualities  to  which  it  is  correlative,  as  the  causp.  by  ita 
effects  ;  and  every  one  of  these — whether  the  most  primary, 
Bolidity,  or  those  which  '  the  mind  finds  inseparable  from 
avery  particle  of  matter,'  i.e.  from  the  'solid  parts  of  a  body," 
— as  defined  by  Locke,  is  a.  relation  such  as  the  mind,  *  bring^- 
ing  one  thing  to  and  setting  it  by  anotlier '  (Book  ii.  chap. 
ixv,  sec.  1),  can  alone  constitute.  To  Locke,  however,  over- 
come by  the  necessity  of  intelligence,  as  gradually  developing 
itself  in  each  of  us,  to  regard  the  intelligible  world  as  there 
before  it  is  known,  the  real  must  be  something  which  would 
be  what  it  is  if  thought  were  not.  Strictly  taken,  this  must 
mean  that  it  is  that  of  which  nothing  can  be  said,  and  some 
expression  must  be  found  by  means  of  which  it  may  do  double 
duty  as  at  once  apart  from  consciousness  and  in  it.  This  is 
done  by  converting  the  primary  qualities  of  hotly,  though 
obviously  complei  ideas  of  relation,  into  simple  feelings  of 
touch,'  and  supposing  the  subject  of  this  sensation  to  be 
related  to  its  object  as  wax  to  the  seal.  If  we  suppose  thia 
rela'i<*n,  again,  which  is  really  within  the  mind  and  consti- 
tuted by  it,  to  be  one  between  the  mind  itself,  as  passive,  and 
the  real,  we  obtain  a  '  real '  which  exists  apart  fi-om  the  mind, 
yet  copies  itself  upon  it.  The  mind,  then,  so  far  as  it  takes 
such  a  copy,  becomes  an  '  outer  sense,'  &b  to  which  it  may  be 
conveniently  forgotten  that  it  is  a  mode  of  mind  at  all.  Thus 
every  modification  of  it,  as  an  '  actual  present  sensation,' 
comes  to  be  opposed  to  every  idea  of  memory  or  imagination, 
as  that  which  is  not  of  the  mind  to  that  which  is  ;  though 
there  is  no  assignable  difference  between  one  and  the  other, 
except  an  indefinite  one  in  degree  of  vivacity,  that  is  not  de- 
rived from  the  action  of  the  mind  in  referring  the  one  to  an  ob- 
ject, constituted  by  itself,  to  which  it  does  not  refer  the  other. 
lOi.  Let  us  now  consider  whether  by  this  reference  to 
body,  feeling  becomes  any  the  more  a  source  of  general  know- 
ledge concerning  matters  of  fact.  As  we  have  seen,  if  wa 
'  Cf.  Book  II.  chi 
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identify  the  real  with  feeling  simply,  its  distinction  from  *  bare 
vision '  disappears.     This  difficulty  it  is  sought  to  overcome 
by  distinguishing  feeling  as  merely  in  the  mind  from  actually 
present  sensation.     But  on  reflection  we  find  that  sensation 
after  all  is  feeling,  and  that  one  feeling  is  as  much  present  as 
another,  though  present  only  to  become  at  the  next  moment 
past,  aud  thus,  if  it  is  the  presence  that  is  the  condition  of 
reality,  unreal.     The  distinction  then  must  lie  in  the  actuality 
of  the  sensation.     But  does  not  this  actuality  mean  simply 
derivation  ftx)m  the  real,  i.e.  derivation  from  the  idea  which 
has  to  be  derived  from  it  ?    If,  in  the  spirit  of  Locke,  we 
answer,  ^  No,  it  means  that  the  feeling  belongs  to  the  outer 
sense ' ;  the  rejoinder  will  be  that  this  means  either  that  it 
is  a  feeling  of  touch — ^and  what  should  give  the  feeling  of 
touch  this  singular  privilege  over  other  feelings  of  not  being 
in  the  mind  while  they  are  in  it  ?— or  that  it  is  a  feeling  re- 
ferred to  body,  which  still  implies  the  presupposition  of  the 
real,  only  under  the  special  relations  of  resistance  and  im- 
pulse.    The  latter  alternative  is  the  one  which  Locke  virtu- 
ally adopts,  and  in  adopting  it  he  makes  the  actuality,  by 
which  sensation  is  distinguished  ftx)m  *  feelings  in  the  mind,* 
itself  a  creation  of  the  mind.     But  though  it  is  by  an  intel- 
lectual interpretation  of  the  feeling  of  touch,  not  by  the  feel- 
ing itself,  that  there  is  given  that  idea  of  body,  by  reference 
to  which  actual  sensation  is  distinguished  from  the  mere  idea, 
still  with  Locke  the  feeling  of  touch  is  necessary  to  the  in- 
terpretation.    Thus,  supposing  his  notion  to  be  carried  out 
consistently,  the  actual  present  sensation,  as  reporting  the 
real,  must  either  be  a  feeling  of  touch,  or,  if  of  another  sort, 
e.g.,  sight  or  hearing,  must  be  referable  to  an  object  of  touch. 
In  other  words,  the  real  will  exist  for  us  so  long  only  as  it  is 
touched,  and  ideas  in  us  will  constitute  a  real  essence  so  long 
only  as  they  may  be  referred  to  an  object  now  touched.     Let 
the  object  cease  to  be  touched,  and  the   ideas  become  a 
nominal  essence  in  the  mind,  the  knowledge  which  they  con-^ 
stitute  ceases  to  be  real,  and  the  proposition  which  expresses 
it  ceases  to  concern  matter  of  fact.     Truth  as  to  matters  of 
fact  or  bodies,  then,  must  be  confined  to  singular  propositions 
such  as  *  this  is  touched  now,'  *  that  was  touched  then  ;*  *what 
is  touched  now  is  bitter,'  *  what  was  then  touched  was  red.** 

*  Thos  the  conriction  that  an  ohjeet      by  'patting  the  hand  to  it'  (Book  iy. 
Men  is  not  'bare  fancy/  which  is  gained      chap.  zi.  sec.  17)«  as  it  conyeys  the  idea 
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105.  All  that  is  gained,  then,  by  the  conversion  of  the 
feeling  of  touch,  pure  and  simple,  into  the  idea  of  a  body 
touched,  is  the  supposition  that  there  is  a  real  existence 
which  does  not  come  and  go  with  the  sensations.  As  to  what 
this  existence  is,  as  to  its  real  essence,  we  can  have  no  know- 
ledge but  such  as  is  given  in  a  present  sensation.'  Any  es- 
eence  of  it,  otherwise  known,  could  only  be  a  nominal  essence, 
a  relation  of  ideas  in  our  minds ;  it  would  lack  the  condition 
in  virtue  of  which  alone  a  datum  of  consciousness  can  claim 
to  be  representative  of  reality,  that  of  being  an  impression 
made  by  a  body  now  operating  upon  us.  (Book  m.  chap.  T. 
see.  2,  and  Book  iv.  chap.  li.  sec.  1.)  The  memory  of  such 
impression,  however  faithful,  will  still  only  report  a  past 
reality.  It  wiU  itself  be  merely  '  an  idea  in  the  mind.' 
Neither  it  nor  its  relation  to  any  present  sensation  result  from 
the  immediate  impact  of  body,  and  in  consequence  neither 
'  really  exists.'  All  that  can  be  known,  then,  of  the  real,  in 
other  words,  the  whole  real  essence  of  body,  as  it  is  for  us, 
reduces  itself  to  that  which  can  atanynioment  be  '  revealed'  . 
in  a  single  sensation  apart  &om  all  relation  to  past  sensations  ;  J 
and  this,  as  we  have  seen,  is  nothing  at  all.  | 

106.  Thus  that  reduction  of  reality  to  that  of  which  noth- 
ing can  be  said,  which  follows  from  its  identification  with 
particularity  in  time,  follows  equally  from  its  identification 
with  the  resistance  of  body,  or  (which  comes  to  the  same) 
from  the  notion  of  an  '  outer  sense '  being  its  organ  ;  since  it 
is  only  that  which  noiv  resists,  not  a  general  possibility  of  re- 
sistance nor  a  relation  between  the  resistances  of  different 
times,  that  can  be  regarded  as  outside  the  mind,  .  In  Locke's 
language,  it  is  only  a  particular  parcel  of  matter  that  can  be 
so  regarded.  Of  such  a  parcel,  as  he  rightly  says,  it  is  absurd 
to  ask  what  is  its  essence,  for  it  can  have  none  at  all.  (See 
above,  paragraph  94,)  As  real,  it  has  no  quality  save  that  of 
being  a  body  or  of  being  now  touched — a  quality,  which  as 
all  things  real  have  it  and  have  none  other,  cannot  be  a 
differentia  of  it.     When  we  consider  that  this  quality  may  be 

dnppoifl  th*ir  being,  without  precisely 
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of  solidity,  is  properly,  according  lo 
Locke's  doctrine,  not  one  among  othuT 
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regarded  equally  as  immutable  and  as  changing  from  moment 
to  moment,  we  shall  see  the  ground  of  Locke's  contradiction 
of  himself  in  speaking  of  the  real  thing  sometimes  as  inde- 
structible, sometimes  as  in  continual  dissolution.  *  The  real 
constitutions  of  things  begin  and  perish  with  them.'  (Book 
in.  chap.  iii.  sec.  19.)  That  is,  the  thing  at  one  moment 
makes  an  impact  on  the  sensitive  tablet — in  the  fact  that  it 
doos  so  lie  at  once  its  existence  and  its  essence — but  the  next 
moment  the  impact  is  over,  and  with  it  thing  and  essence,  as 
realy  have  disappeared.  Another  impact,  and  thus  another 
thing,  has  taken  its  place.  But  of  this  the  real  essence  is 
just  the  same  as  that  of  the  previous  thing,  namely,  that  it 
may  be  touched,  or  is  solid,  or  a  body,  or  a  parcel  of  matter ; 
nor  can  this  essence  be  really  lost,  since  than  it  there  is  no 
other  reality,  all  difference  of  essence,  as  Locke  expressly 
says,'  being  constituted  by  abstract  ideas  and  the  work  of  the 
mind.  It  follows  that  real  change  is  impossible.  A  parcel 
of  matter  at  one  time  is  a  parcel  of  matter  at  all  times.  Thus 
we  have  only  to  forget  that  the  relation  of  continuity  between 
the  parcels,  not  being  an  idea  caused  by  impact,  should  pro- 
perly fall  to  the  unreal— though  only  on  the  same  principle 
as  should  that  of  distinctness  between  the  times — and  we  find 
the  real  in  a  continuity  of  matter,  unchangeable  because  it 
has  no  qualities  to  change.  It  may  seem  strange  that  when 
this  notion  of  the  formless  continuity  of  the  real  being  gets 
the  better  of  Locke,  a  man  should  be  the  real  being  which 
he  takes  as  his  instance.  ^  Nothing  I  have  is  essential  to  me. 
An  accident  or  disease  may  very  much  alter  my  colour  or 
shape ;  a  fever  or  fall  may  take  away  my  reason  or  memory, 
or  both  ;  and  an  apoplexy  leave  neither  sense  nor  understand- 
ing, no,  nor  life.'  (Book  iil  chap.  vi.  sec.  4.)  But  as  ihi 
sequel  shows,  the  man  or  the  *  I '  is  here  considered  simply  as 
*  a  particular  corporeal  being,'  i.e.  as  the  *  parcel  of  matter' 
which  alone  (according  to  the  doctrine  of  reality  now  in 
view)  can  be  the  real  in  man,  and  upon  which  all  qualities 
are  *  superinductions  of  the  mind.'  • 

107.  We  may  now  discern  the  precise  point  where  the  Only  about 

qailitiesof 

*  Book  ni.  chap.  vi.  see  4 :  '  Take  but  quoted :  *  So  that  if  it  be  asked,  whether 
away  the  abstract  ideas  by  which  we  it  be  essential  to  me,  or  any  other  par- 
sort  individuals,  and  then  the  thought  ticular  corporeal  being,  to  have  reason  ? 
of  anything  essential  to  any  of  them  I  say,  no;  no  more  than  it  is  essential 
instantly  vanishes/  to  this  white  thing  I  write  on  to  have 

'  See  a  few  lines  below  the  passage  words  in  it/ 
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qualm  as  to  clothing  reality  witii  sneh  superindnctiona  com- 
Djonly  returns  upou  Locke.  The  couversion  of  feeling  into 
body  felt  and  of  the  particular  time  of  the  feeling  into  an 

j  individuality  of  the  body,  itnd,  furtlier,  the  fusion  of  the  in- 
dividual bodies,  manifold  as  the  times  of  seoeation,  into  one 
continued  body,  he  parses  without  scruple.  So  long  as  these 
are  all  the  traces  of  mental  fiction  which  '  matter,'  or  '  body,' 
or  '  nature '  bears  upon  it,  be  re^-ds  it  undoubtingly  as  the 
pure  '  privation  '  of  whatever  belongs  to  the  mind.  But  so 
soon  as  cognisable  qualities,  forming  an  essence,  come  to  be 
ascribed  to  body,  the  reflection  arises  that  these  qualities  are 
on  our  side  ideas,  and  that  so  far  as  they  are  permanent  or 
continuouB  they  are  not  ideaa  of  the  sort  which  can  alone  re- 
present body  as  the  *  real '  opposite  of  mind ;  they  are  not  the 
result  of  momentary  impact ;  they  are  not  '  actually  present 
sensations,'  Suppose  them,  however,  to  have  no  permanence 
— suppose  their  reality  to  be  con6ned  to  the  fleeting  'now* 
— and  they  are  no  qualities,  no  essence,  at  all.  There  is  then 
for  us  no  real  essence  of  body  or  nature ;  what  we  call  so  is 
a  creation  of  the  mind. 

108.  This  implies  the  degradation  of  the  'primary  quali- 

'  ties  of  body '  from  the  position  which  they  hold  in  the  Second 
Book  of  the  Essay,  as  the  real,  par  fsecellence,  to  that  of  a 

"  nominal  essence.  In  the  Second  Book,  just  as  the  complex 
of  ideas,  received  and  to  be  received  from  a  substance,  is  taken 
for  the  real  thing  without;  disturbance  from  the  antithesis 
between  reality  and  '  ideas  in  the  mind,'  so  the  primary  qua- 
lities of  body  are  taken  not;  only  as  real,  but  as  the  sources  of 
all  other  reality.  Body,  the  real  thing,  copying  itself  upon 
the  mind  in  an  idea  of  sensation  {that  of  solidity),  carries 
with  it  from  reality  into  the  mind  those  qualities  which  '  the 
mind  finds  inseparable  from  it,'  with  all  their  modes.  *A 
piece  of  manna  of  a  sensible  bulk  is  able  to  produce  in  us  the 
idea  of  a  round  or  square  figure,  and,  by  being  removed 
from  one  place  to  another,  the  idea  of  motion.  This  idea  of 
motion  represents  it,  as  it  really  is  in  the  nianna,  moving ;  a 
circle  or  square  are  the  same,  whether  in  idea  or  existence, 
in  the  mind  or  in  the  manna ;  and  this  both  motion  and  figure 
are  really  in  the  nianna,  wliefher  we  take  notice  of  them  or 
no.'  (Book  II.  chap.  viii.  «ec.  18.)  To  the  unsophisticated 
man,  talcing  for  granted  that  the  '  sensible  bulk ' 
manna  is  a  '  real  essence/  this  statement  will  raise 
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colties.     But  when  he  has  learnt  from  Locke  himself  that  the 

*  sensible  bulk,'  so  far  as  we  can  think  and  speak  of  it,  must 
consist  in  the  ideas  which  it  is  said  to  produce,  the  question 
as  to  the  real  existence  of  these  must  arise.  It  turns  out 
that  they  *  really  exist,'  so  far  as  they  represent  the  impact 
of  a  body  copying  itself  in  actually  present  sensation,  and 
that  from  their  reality,  accordingly,  must  be  excluded  all 
qualities  that  accrue  to  the  present  sensation  from  its  rela- 
tion to  the  past.  Can  the  '  primary  qualities '  escape  this 
exclusion  9 

109.  To  obtain  a  direct  and  compendious  answer  to  this  Ar©  the 
question  from  Locke's  own  mouth  is  not  easy,  owing  to  the  q5alitS7 
want  of  adjustment  between  the  several  passages  where  he  then,  a 
treats  of  the  primary  qualities.     They  are  originally  enume-  ^^nc?f 
rated  as  the  ^  bulk,  figure,  number,  situation,  and  motion  or 

rest  of  the  solid  parts  of  bodies '  (Book  ii.  chap.  viii.  sec.  23), 
and,  as  we  have  seen,  are  treated  as  all  involyed  in  that  idea 
of  solidity  which  is  given  in  the  sensation  of  touch.  We 
have  no  further  account  of  them  till  we  come  to  the  chap- 
ters on  ^simple  modes  of  space  and  duration'  (Book  ii. 
chaps,  xiii.  &c.),  which  are  introdued  by  the  remark,  that  in 
the  previous  part  of  the  book  simple  ideas  have  been  treated 

*  rather  in  the  way  that  they  come  into  the  mind  than  as 
distinguished  from  others  more  compounded.'  As  the  simple 
idea,  according  to  Locke,  is  that  which  comes  first  into  the 
mind,  the  two  ways  of  treatment  ought  to  coincide;  but 
there  follows  an  explanation  of  the  simple  modes  in  question, 
of  which  to  a  critical  reader  the  plain  result  is  that  the  idea 
of  body,  which,  according  to  the  imaginary  theory  of  *  the 
way  that  it  came  into  the  mind '  is  simple  and  equivalent  to 
the  sensation  of  touch,  turns  out  to  be  a  complex  of  relations 
of  which  the  simplest  is  called  space. 

110.  To  know  what  space  itself  is,  *we  are  sent  to  our  AccordiiHu 
senses '  of  sight  and  touch.    It  is  ^  as  needless  to  go  to  prove  ^1^^^*' 
that  men  perceive  by  their  sight  a  distance  between  bodies  theyare 
of  difierent  colours,  or  between  the  parts  of  the  same  body,  J^^^^^ 
as  that  they  see  colours  themselves ;  nor  is  it  less  obvious  inyendoiifl 
that  they  can   do  so   in  the   dark  by  feeling  and  touch.'  ®^.Jj^ 
(Book  II.  chap.  xiii.  sec.  2.)     Space  being  thus  explained 

by  reference  to  distance,  and  distance  between  bodies^  it  might 
be  supposed  that  distance  and  body  were  simpler  ideas.  In 
the  next  paragraph,  however,  distance  is  itself  explained  to 
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be  a  mode  of  space.  It  is  '  apace  considered  barely  in  lenpth 
between  any  two  beings,'  and  is  distinguished  (a)  from 
'capacity'  or  'space  considered  in  length,  breadtli,  and 
tbickness ; '  (6)  from  '  figure,  wbicb  is  notbtng  but  the  rela- 
tion which  the  parts  of  tbe  termination  of  extension,  or  cir- 
cumscribed space,  bare  among  tbemselrea ; '  (c)  from  '  place, 
which  is  the  relation  of  distance  between  anything  and  any 
two  or  more  points  which  are  considered  as  keeping  the 
same  distance  one  with  another,  and  so  a^  at  rest.'  It  is  then 
shown  at  lai^e  (Book  n.  chap.  ziii.  sec.  11),  as  against  the 
Cartesians,  that  extension^  which  is  '  space  in  whatsoever 
manner  considered,'  is  a  '  distinct  idea  from  body.'  Tbe 
ground  of  the  distinction  plainly  lies  in  the  greater  com- 
plexity of  the  idea  of  body.  Throughout  the  definition  just 
given  *  space '  is  presupposed  as  the  simpler  idea  of  which 
capacity,  figure,  and  place  are  severally  modifications ;  and 
these  again,  as  '  primary  qualities,'  though  with  a  slight 
difference  of  designation,'  are  not  only  all  declared  inseparable 
from  body,  but  are  involved  in  it  under  a  further  modification 
as  '  qualities  of  iln  solid  parte,*  i.e.,  of  parts  so  related  to  each 
other  that  each  will  change  its  place  sooner  than  admit 
another  into  it.  (Book  u.  chap.  iv.  sec.  2,  and  chap.  viii. 
sec.  23.)  Yet,  though  body  is  thus  a  complex  of  relations — 
all,  according  to  Locke's  doctrine  of  relation,  inventions  of 
the  mind — and  though  it  must  be  proportionately  remote 
from  tbe  simple  idea  which  '  comes  first  into  the  mind,'  yet, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  in  body,  as  an  object  previously 
given,  that  these  relations  axe  said  to  be  found,  and  found 
by  the  senses.     (Book  ii.  chap.  xiii.  sees.  2,  27.}* 

111.  It  will  readily  be  seen  that  *  body  '  here  is  a  mode  of 
tbe  idea  of  substance,  and,  like  it,*  appears  in  two  incon- 
which'ihey  sistent  positions  aa  at  once  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the 
!•  foDDd.    process  of  knowledge — as  on  the  one  hand  that  in  which 
ideas  are  found  and  from  which  they  are  abstracted,  and  on 
the  other  hand  that  which  results  from  their  complication. 
As  the  attempt  either  to  treat  particular  qualities  aa  given 
and  substance  aa  an  abstraction  gradually  made,  or  con- 
versely  to   treat  the   '  thing '   as   given,   and   relations   aa 
gradually  superinduced,  necessarily  fails  for  the  simple  reason 
of  primary      forred  to,  it  will  bo  bobh  that '  i 
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that  substance  and  relations  each  presuppose  the  other,  so  i>u  we 
body  presupposes  the  primary  qualities  as  so  many  relations  denve  the 
which  form  its  essence  or  make  it  what  it  is,  while  these  body  from 
again  presuppose  body  as  the  matter  which  they  determine,  primary 
It  is  because  Locke  substitutes  for  this  intellectual  order  of  or  the^  ' 
mutual  presupposition  a  succession  of  sensations  in  time,  that  primary 
he  finds  himself  in  the  confusion  we  have   noticed — now  fr^*idJa 
giving  the  priority  to  sensations  in  which  the  idea  of  body  oi  body  ? 
is  supposed  to  be  conveyed,  and  from  it  deriving  the  ideas  of 
the  primary  qualities,  now  giving  it  to  these  ideas  themselves, 
and  deriving  the  idea  of  body  from  their  complication.    This 
is  just  such  a  contradiction  as  it  would  be  to  put  to-day 
before  yesterday.     We  may  escape  it  by  the  consideration  v 
that  in  the  case  before  us  it  is  not  a  succession  of  sensations 
in  time  that  we  have  to  do  with  at  all ;  that  ^  the  real '  is  an 
inteUectual  order,  or  mind,  in  which  every  element,  being 
correlative  to  every  other,  at  once  presupposes  and  is  pre- 
supposed by  every  otheT ;  but  that  this  order  communicates 
itself  to  us  piecemeal,  in  a  process  of  which  the  first  con- 
dition on  our  part  is  the  conception  that  there  ia  an  order, 
or  something  related  to  something  else ;  and  that  thus  the 
conception  of  qualified  substance,  which  in  its  definite  arti- 
culation is  the  end  of  all  our  knowledge,  is  yet  in  another 
form,  that  may  be  called  indifferently  either  abstract  or  con- 
fused,' its  beginning.     This  way  of  escape,  however,  was  not 
open  to  Locke,  because  with  him  it  was  the  condition  of 
reality  in  the  idea  of  the  body  and  its  qualities  that  they 
should  be  ^  actually  present  sensations.'  •  The  priority  then 
of  body  to  the  relations  of  extension,  distance,  &c.,  as  of 
that  in  which  these  relations  are  found,  must,  if  body  and 
extension  are  to  be  more  than  nominal  essences,  be  a  priority 
of  sensations  in  time.     But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  priority 
of  the  idea  of  space  to  the  ideas  of  its  several  modes,  and 
of  these  again  to  the  idea  of  body,  as  of  the  simpler  to  the 
more  complex,  must  no  less  than  the  other,  if  the  ideas  in 
question  are  to  be  real,  be  one  in  time.     Locke's  contra- 
diction, then,  is  that  of  supposing  that  of  two  sensations 
each  is  actually  present,  of  two  impacts  on  the  sensitive 
tablet  each  is  actually  made,  before  the  other. 

112.  From  such  a  contradiction,  even  though  he  was  not 

*  *  Indiflerently    either    abstract  or      that  is  most  confused  the  least  can  bf 
eonfused/  because    of  the  conception      said ;  and  it  is  thus  most  abstract. 
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distinctly  aware  of  it,  he  could  not  but  seek  a  waj  of  escape. 
From  hia  point  of  view  two  ways  might  at  first  sight  seem 
to  be  opfin — the  priority  in  sensitive  experience,  and  with  it 
reality,  might  be  assigned  exclusively  either  to  the  idea  of 
body  or  to  that  of  space.  To  whichever  of  the  two  it  is 
assigned,  the  other  must  become  a  nominal  essence.  If  it 
is  the  idea  of  body  that  is  conveyed  to  the  mind  directly 
from  without  tlirough  sensation,  then  it  must  be  by  a  pro- 
ceaa  in  the  mind  that  the  spatial  relations  are  abstracted 
from  it ;  and  conversely,  if  it  is  the  latter  that  are  given  in 
sensation,  it  must  be  by  a  m  ental  operation  of  compounding 
that  the  idea  of  body  is  obtained  from  them.  Now,  accord- 
ing to  Locke's  fundamental  notion,  that  the  reality  of  an 
idea  depends  upon  its  being  in  consciousness  a  copy  through 
impact  of  that  which  is  not  in  consciousness,  any  attempt  to 
retain  it  in  the  idea  of  apace  while  sacrificing  it  in  that  of 
body  would  be  obviously  self-destructive.  Nor,  however  we 
might  re-write  his  account  of  the  relations  of  apace  as  '  found 
in  bodies,'  could  we  avoid  speaking  of  them  as  relations  of 
some  sort ;  and  if  relations,  then  derived  from  the  '  mind's 
carrying  its  view  from  one  thing  to  another,'  and  not 
*  actually  present  sensations.'  We  shall  not,  then,  be  sur- 
prised to  find  Locke  tending  to  the  other  alternative,  and 
gradually  forgetting  his  assertion  that  '  a  circle  or  a  square 
are  the  same  whether  in  idea  or  in  existence,'  and  his 
elaborate  maintenance  of  the  '  real  existence '  of  a  vacuum, 
i.e.,  extension  without  body.  (Book  n.  chap.  xiii.  sees.  21 
and  tho  following,  and  xvii,  4.)  In  the  Fourth  Book  it  is 
body  alone  that  has  real  existence,  au  existence  revealed 
by  actually  present  sensation,  while  all  mathematical  ideas, 
the  ideas  of  the  circle  and  the  square,  have  '  barely  an  ideal 
existence '  (Book  iv.  chap.  iv.  sec.  6) ;  and  this  means  nothing 
else  than  tlie  reduction  of  the  primary  qualities  of  body  to  a 
nominal  essence.  Our  ideas  of  them  are  geiiei-al  (Book  iv. 
chap.  iii.  sec.  24),  or  merely  in  the  mind.  'There  is  no  in- 
dividual parcel  of  matter,  to  which  any  of  these  qualities 
are  so  annexed  aa  to  be  essential  to  it  or  inseparable  from  it.' 
(Book  III.  chap.  vi.  sec.  6.)  How  should  there  be,  when  the 
'  individual  parcel '  means  that  which  copies  itself  by  impact 
in  the  present  sensation,  while  the  qualitiea  in  question  are 
relations  which  cannot  be  so  copied  ?  Yet,  except  as  attach- 
ing to  such  a  parcel,  they  have  no  *  real  existence ; '  and. 
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conversely,  the  *  body,'  from  which  they  a/re  inseparable,  not 
being  an  individual  parcel  of  matter  in  the  above  sense, 
must  itself  be  unreal  and  belong  merely  to  the  mind.  The 
*  body  *  which  is  real  has  for  us  no  qualities,  and  that  reference 
to  it  of  the  *  actually  present  sensation  '  by  which  such  sen- 
sation is  distinguished  from  other  feeling,  is  a  reference  to 
something  of  which  nothing  can  be  said.  It  is  a  reference 
which  cannot  be  stated  in  any  proposition  really  true ;  and 
the  diflference  which  it  constitutes  between  *  bare  vision '  and 
the  feeling  to  which  reality  corresponds,  must  be  either 
itself  unreal  or  unintelligible. 

113.  We  have  now  pursued  the  antithesis  between  reality  Summaiy 
and  the  work  of  the  mind  along  all  the  lines  which  Locke  V^^^ 
indicates,  and  find  that  it  everywhere  eludes  us.  The  dis-  difficnltiM 
tinction,  which  only  appeared  incidentally  in  the  doctrine  of  ^°  JJ^^'^ii 
substance,  between  Hhe  being  and  the  idea  thereof — ^be- 
tween substance  as  ^ found'  and  substance  as  that  which 
*we  accustom  ourselves  to  suppose' — becomes  definite  and 
explicit  as  that  between  real  and  nominal  essence,  but  it 
does  so  only  that  the  essence,  which  is  merely  real,  may  dis- 
appear. Whether  we  suppose  it  the  quality  of  a  mere 
sensation,  as  such,  or  of  mere  body,  as  such,  we  find  that 
we  are  unawares  defining  it  by  relations  which  are  them- 
selves the  work  of  the  mind,  and  that  after  abstraction  of 
these  nothing  remains  to  give  the  antithesis  to  the  work  of 
the  mind  any  meaning.  Meanwhile  the  attitude  of  thought, 
when  it  has  cleared  the  antithesis  of  disguise,  but  has  not 
yet  found  that  each  of  the  opposites  derives  itself  from 
thought  as  much  as  the  other,  is  so  awkward  and  painful 
that  an  instinctive  reluctance  to  make  the  clearance  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at.  Over  against  the  world  of  knowledge,  ^ 
which  is  the  work  of  the  mind,  stands  a  real  world  of  which 
we  can  say  nothing  but  that  it  is  there,  that  it  makes  us 
aware  of  its  presence  in  every  sensation,  while  our  inter- 
pretation of  what  it  is,  the  system  of  relations  which  we 
read  into  it,  is  our  own  invention.  The  interpretation  is  not 
even  to  be  called  a  shadow,  for  a  shadow,  however  dim,  still 
reflects  the  reality ;  it  is  an  arbitrary  fiction,  and  a  fiction 
of  which  the  possibility  is  as  unaccountable  as  the  induce- 
ment to  make  it.  It  is  commonly  presented  as  consisting  in 
abstraction  from  the  concrete.  But  the  concrete,  just  so  far 
as  concrete,  i.e.,  a  complex  world  of  relations,  cannot  be  the 
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real  if  the  separation  of  the  real  from  the  work  of  the  mini  'A 
is  to  be  maintained.  It  must  itself  be  (he  work  of  the  com- 
pounding mind,  which  must  be  snpposed  agaiji  in  '  abstnus- 
tion '  to  decompose  what  it  has  previously  compounded. 
Now,  it  is  of  the  essence  of  the  doctrine  in  question  that  it 
denies  all  power  of  origination  to  the  mind  except  in  the  way 
of  componndiniT  and  abstracting  given  impressions.  Its 
supposition  is,  that  whatever  precedes  the  work  of  compo- 
sition and  abstraction  must  he  real '  because  the  mind 
passively  receives  it :  a  supposition  which,  if  the  mind  could 
originate,  would  not  hold.  How,  then,  does  it  come  to  paaB  I 
that  a  '  nominal  essence,'  consisting  of  definite  qualities,  is  ' 
constructed  by  a  mind,  which  originates  notliing,  out  of  a 
'real'  matter,  which,  apart  from  such  construction,  has  no 
qualities  at  all  ?  And  why,  granted  the  construction,  should 
the  mind  in  '  abstraction '  go  through  the  Penelopean  exer- 
cise of  perpetually  unweaving  the  web  which  it  has  just 
woven  9 

114.  It  is  Hume's  more  logical  version  of  Locke's  doctrine 
that  first  forces  these  questions  to  the  front.  In  Locke  him- 
self they  are  kept  back  by  inconsistencies,  which  we  have 
already  dwelt  upon.  For  the  real,  absolutely  void  of  intel- 
ligible qualities,  because  tliese  are  relative  to  the  mind, 
he  is  perpetually  substituting  a  real  constituted  by  such 
qualities,  only  with  a  complexity  which  we  cannot  exhaust. 
By  so  doing,  though  at  the  cost  of  sacrificing  the  opposition 
between  the  real  and  the  mental,  he  avoids  the  necessity  of 
admitting  that  the  system  of  the  sciences  is  a  mere  language,  ■ 
well — or  ill— constructed,  but  unaccountably  and  without 
reference  to  things.  Finally,  he  so  for  foigets  the  opposition  ' 
altogether  as  to  find  the  real  ity  of '  moral  and  matheniatical  * 
knowledge  in  their  '  bare  ideahty '  itself.  (Book  iv.  chap.  iv. 
sec.  6,  &c.)  Thus  with  him  the  divorce  between  knowledge 
and  reality  is  never  complete,  and  sometimes  they  appear  in 
perfect  fasion,  A  consideration  of  his  doctrine  of  propo- 
sitions will  show  finally  how  the  case  between  them  stands, 
as  he  left  it. 

1 15.  In  the  Fourth  Book  of  the  Essay  the  same  ground 
has  to  be  thrice  traversed  under  the  several  titles  of  '  know- 
ledge,' 'truth,'  and  'propositions.'     Knowledge  being  the 

'  ■  Simple  ideas,  rincs  the  miad  can      opprating  on   Iho  mind.'      (Book    rr. 
by  DO  msniii'  mtkr  them  to  ilaelf,  muni      thip.  v.  sec.  4.) 
n«'p"'iiiril}'  Ire    Uio   pnduct    uf  iJiinga 
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perception  of  agreement  or  disagreement  between  ideas,  the 
proposition  is  the  putting  together  or  separation  of  words, 
as  the  signs  of  ideas,  in  affirmative  or  negative  sentences 
(Book  IV.  chap.  v.  sec.  5),  and  truth — the  expression  of 
certainty ' — consists  in  the  correspondence  between  the  con- 
junction or  separation  of  the  signs  and  the  agreement  or 
disagreement  of  the  ideas.  (Book  rv.  chap.  v.  sec.  2.)  Thus, 
the  question  between  the  real  and  the  mental  affects  all 
these.  Does  this  or  that  perception  of  agreement  between 
ideas  represent  an  agreement  in  real  existence  9  Is  its  cer- 
tainty a  real  certainty  9  Does  such  or  such  a  proposition, 
being  a  correct  expression  of  an  agreement  between  ideas, 
also  through  this  express  an  agreement  between  things  9  Is 
its  truth  real,  or  merely  verbal  9 

116.  To  answer  these  questions,  according  to  Locke,  we  The 
must  consider  whether  the  knowledge,  or  the  proposition  ^o^^®^ 

^ ,         ■  *      *^  expressed 

which  expresses  it,  concerns  substances,  i.e.,  '  the  co-existence  by  a  pro- 
of ideas  in  nature,'  on  the  one  hand ;  or,  on  the  other,  either  S?"*'^?°' 
the  properties  of  a  mathematical  figure  or  '  moral  ideas.'    If  tAin.  may 
it  is  of  the  latter  sort,  the  agreement  of  the  ideas  in  the  not  1* 
mind  is  itself  their  agreement  in  reality,  since  the  ideas       ' 
themselves  are  archetypes.     (Book  iv.  chap.  iv.  sees.  6,  7.) 
It  is  only  when  the  ideas  are  ectypes,  as  is  the  case  when  the 
proposition    concerns    substances,   that    the   doubt    arises 
whether  the  agreement  between  them  represents  an  agree- 
ment in  reality.     The  distinction  made  here  virtually  corre- 
sponds to  that  which  appears  in  the  chapters  on  the  reality 
and  adequacy  of  ideas  in  the  Second  Book,  and  again  in 
those  on  ^  names  '  in  the  Third.     There  the  '  complex  ideas 
of  modes  and  relation'   are  pronounced    necessarily  real 
adequate  and  true,  because,  '  being  themselves  archetypes, 
they  cannot  differ  from  their  archetypes.'     (Book  ii.  chap. 
XXX.  sec.  4.)  '    With  them  are  contrasted  simple  ideas  and 
complex  ideas  of  substances,  which  are  alike  ectypes,  but 


All  knowledge  is  certain  according 
to  Locke  (Cf.  IT.  chap.  ri.  sec.  13, 
*  certainty  is  requisite  to  knowledge '), 
though  the  knowledge  muFt  be  ox- 
pressed  before  the  term  'certainty'  is 
naturally  applied  to  it.  (Book  it. 
chap.  vi.  sec.  3.)  *  Certainty  of  know- 
ledge '  is  thus  a  pleonastic  phrase,  which 
only  seems  not  to  be  so  because  we  con- 
cf-ive  knowledge  to  have  a  relation  to 
things  which  Locke's  definition  denies 


it»  and  by  'certainty/  in  distinction 
from  this,  understand  its  relation  to  the 
subject. 

'  Certainty  of  truth '  is,  in  like  man- 
ner, a  pleonastic  phrase,  there  being  no 
difference  between  the  definition  of  it 
(Book  lY.  chap.  Ti.  sec.  3)  and  that  of 
•truth*  simply,  given  in  Book  iv. 
chap.  T.  sec.  2. 

'  Cf.  Book  II.  chap.  zxxi.  sec.  3,  and 
xxxii.  sec.  17. 
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with  this  diffei-eiice  from  eacb.  other,  that  tlie  simple  ideas  can- 
not but  be  faithful  copies  of  their  archetj-pea,  while  the  ideaa 
of  substances  cannot  but  be  otherwise.  (Book  ii.  chap.  xsxi. 
sees.  2,  11,  &c.)  Thus,  '  the  names  of  simple  ideu^  and  sub- 
stances, with  the  abstract  ideas  in  the  mind  which  they 
immediately  signify,  intimate  also  some  real  existence,  from 
which  was  derived  their  orig^inal  patttni.  But  the  names  of 
mixed  modes  terminate  in  the  idea  that  is  in  the  mind.' 
(Book  :ii.  chap.  iv.  sec.  2.)  '  The  names  of  simple  ideas  and 
modes,'  it  is  added,  '  signify  always  the  real  as  well  aa 
nominal  essence  of  their  species ' — a  statement  which,  if  it  is 
to  express  Locke's  doctrine  strictly,  must  be  confined  to 
names  of  simple  ideas,  while  in  respect  of  modes  it  should 
run,  that  '  the  nominal  essence  which  the  names  of  these 
signify  is  itself  the  real.' 

117.  But  though  the  distiretion  between  different  kinds  of 
tnowledgo  knowledge  in  regard  to  reality  cannot  but  rest  on  the  saute 
iulKUn-  principle  as  that  drawn  between  different  kinds  of  ideas  in 
the  same  regard,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  in  the  doctrine  of 
the  Fourth  Book  '  knowledge  concerning  substances,'  in  con- 
trast with  that  in  which  '  oar  thoughts  terminate  in  the  ab- 
stract ideas,'  has  by  itself  to  cover  tlie  ground  which,  in  the 
Second  and  Third  Book,  simple  ideas  and  complex  ideas  of 
substances  cover  together.  This  is  to  he  explained  by  the 
observation,  abready  set  forth  at  large,'  that  the  simple  idea 
has  in  Locke's  Fourth  Book  become  explicitly  what  in  the 
previous  books  it  was  implicitly,  not  a  feeling  proper,  but  the 
conscious  reference  of  a  feeling  to  a  thing  or  substance. 
Only  because  it  is  thus  converted,  as  we  have  seen,  can  it 
constitute  the  beginning  of  a  knowledge  which  is  not  a 
simple  idea  but  a  conscious  relation  between  ideas,  or  have 
(what  yet  it  must  have  if  it  can  be  expressed  in  a  proposi- 
tion) that  capacity  of  being  true  or  false,  which  implies  '  the 
reference  by  the  mind  of  an  idea  to  something  extraneous  to 
it.'  (Book  II.  chap,  xxxii.  sec.  4.)  Thus,  what  is  said  of  the 
'  simple  idea '  in  the  Second  and  Third  Books,  is  in  tlie 
Fourth  transferred  to  one  form  of  knowledge  concerning  sub- 
stances, to  that,  namely,  which  consists  in  '  particular  ex- 
periment and  observation,'  and  is  expressed  in  singular 
propositions,  such  as  '  this  is  yellow,' '  this  gold  is  now  solved 
in  aqua  regia.'     Such  knovrledge  cannot  but  be  real,  the 
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proposition  which  expresses  it  cannot  but  have  real  oertainij,  in  thu 
because  it  is  the  effect  of  a  *  body  actaallj  operating  upon  gen«r»i 
us '  (Book  IV.  chap.  xi.  sec.  1),  just  as  the  simple  idea  is  an  be  merely 
ectype  directly  made  by  an  archetype.  It  is  othermse  with  verbaL 
complex  ideas  of  substances  and  with  general  knowledge  or 
propositions  about  them.  A  group  of  ideas,  each  of  which, 
when  first  produced  by  a  *  body,'  has  been  real,  when  retained 
in  the  mind  as  representing  the  body,  becomes  unreal.  The 
complex  idea  of  gold  is  only  a  nominal  essence  or  the  signi- 
fication of  a  name ;  the  qualities  which  compose  it  are  merely 
ideas  in  the  mind,  and  that  general  truth  which  consists  in 
a  correct  statement  of  the  relation  between  one  of  them  and 
another  or  the  whole — e.g.,  *  gold  is  soluble  in  aqua  regia  * — 
holds  merely  for  the  mind ;'  but  it  is  not  therefore  to  be  classed 
with  those  other  mental  truths,  which  constitute  mathemati- 
cal and  moral  knowledge,  and  which,  just  because  *  merely 
ideal,'  are  therefore  reaL  Its  merely  mental  character 
renders  it  in  Locke's  language  a  *  trifling  proposition,'  but 
does  not  therefore  save  it  from  being  really  untrue.  It 
is  a  '  trifling  proposition,'  for,  unless  solubility  in  aqua  regia 
is  included  in  the  complex  idea  which  the  sound  'gold' 
stands  for,  the  proposition  which  asserts  it  of  gold  is  not  cer- 
tain, not  a  truth  at  all.  K  it  is  so  included,  then  the  pro- 
position is  but  Splaying  with  sounds.'  It  may  serve  to 
remind  an  opponent  of  a  definition  which  he  has  made  but 
is  forgetting,  but '  carries  no  knowledge  with  it  but  of  the 
signification  of  a  word,  however  certain  it  be.'  (Book  rv. 
chap.  viii.  sees.  5  &  9.)  Yet  there  is  a  real  gold,  outside  the 
mind,  of  which  the  complex  idea  of  gold  in  the  mind  must 
needs  try  to  be  a  copy,  though  the  conditions  of  real  exist- 
ence are  such  that  no  'complex  idea  in  the  mind'  can 
possibly  be  a  copy  of  it.  Thus  the  verbal  truth,  which 
general  propositions  concerning  substances  express,  is  under 
a  perpetual  doom  of  being  really  untrue.  The  exemption  of 
mathematical  and  moral  knowledge  firom  this  doom  remains 
an  unexplained  mercy.  Because  merely  mental,  such  know- 
ledge is  real — there  being  no  reality  for  it  to  mwrepresent — 
and  yet  not  trifling.  The  proposition  that  '  the  external 
angle  of  all  triangles  is  bigger  than  either  of  the  opposite 
internal  angles,'  has  that  general  certainty  which  is  never  to 
be  found  but  in  our  ideas,  yet  '  conveys   instructive  real 

'  Book  IT.  chap.  xi.  see.  18,  xii,  9,  ^ 
VOL.  I.  U 
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Xatbe-  knowledge,'  the  predicate  being  ^  a  nccessarjr  consequence  of 
matical  fjr^Q  precise  complex  idea  *  which  forms  the  subject,  yet  *  not 
since  they  Contained  in  it.'  (  Book  iv.  chap.  viiL  sec.  8.) '  The  same 
concomnot  might  be  said  apparently,  according  to  Locke's  judgment 
may  be  (though  he  is  not  so  explicit  about  this),  of  a  proposition  in 
^^  morals,  such  as  '  Grod  is  to  be  feared  and  obeyed  by  man.' 

and  seal.  (Book  IV.  chap.  xi.  sec.  13.)  •  But  how  are  such  propositions, 
at  once  abstract  and  real,  general  and  instructive,  to  be 
accounted  for  9  There  is  no  ^  workmanship  of  the  mind '  re* 
cognised  by  Locke  but  that  which  consists  in  compounding 
and  abstracting  (i.e.,  separating)  ideas  of  which  '  it  cannot 
originate  one.'  The  '  abstract  ideas '  of  mathematics,  the 
*  mixed  modes '  of  morals,  just  as  much  as  the  ideas  of  sub- 
stances, must  be  derived  by  such  mental  artifice  from  a 
material  given  in  simple  feeling,  and  ^  real '  because  so  given. 
Tety  while  this  derivation  renders  ideas  of  substances  unreal 
in  contrast  with  their  real  '  originals,'  and  general  proposi- 
tions about  them  'trifling,'  because,  while  'intimating  an 
existence,'  they  tell  nothing  about  it,  on  the  other  hand  it 
actually  constitutes  the  reality  of  moral  and  mathematical 
ideas.  Their  relation  to  an  original  disappears ;  they  are 
themselves  archetypes,  frt)m  which  the  mind,  by  its  own  act, 
can  elicit  other  ideas  not  already  involved  in  the  meaning  of 
their  names.  But  this  can  ouly  mean  that  the  mind  has 
some  other  function  than  that  of  uniting  what  it  has  'found  ' 
in  separation,  and  separating  again  what  it  has  thus  miited 
— that  it  can  itself  originate. 
Bignifi-  118.  A  genius  of  such  native  force  as  Locke's  could  not 

c*P^o^      be  applied  to  philosophy  without  determining  the  lines  of 
trine.  future  speculation,  even  though  to  itself  they  remained  ob- 

scure. He  stumbles  upon  truths  when  he  is  not  looking  for 
them,  and  the  inconsistencies  or  accidents  of  his  system  are 
its  most  valuable  part  Thus,  in  a  certain  sense,  he  may 
claim  the  authorship  at  once  of  the  popular  empiricism  of 
the  modem  world,  and  of  its  refutation.  He  fixed  the  prime 
article  of  its  creed,  that  thought  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
constitution  of  facts,  but  only  with  the  representation  of 
them  by  signs  and  the  rehearsal  to  itself  of  what  its  signs 
have  signified — in  brief,  that  its  function  is  merely  the 
analvticiii  judgment ;  yet  his  admissions  about  mathematical 

>  Just  M  according  to  Kant  such  a  *  Cf.  Book  it.  chap.  iii.  sec.  18,  and 

proposition  expresses  a  jnd^ent  *  i>vn-      Book  iii.  chap.  xi.  sec.  16. 
thetical/  yet  *  A-priori.' 
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knowledge  rendered  inevitable  the  Kantian  question,  *  How 
are  synthetic  judgments  4-priori  possible  ? ' — which  was  to 
lead  to  the  recognition  of  thought  as  constituting  the  objec- 
tive world,  and  thus  to  get  rid  of  the  antithesis  between 
thought  and  reality.  In  his  separation  of  the  datum  of  ex- 
perience from  the  work  of  thought  he  was  merely  following 
the  Syllogistic  Logic,  which  really  assigns  no  work  to  the 
thought,  whose  office  it  professes  to  magnify,  but  the  analysis 
of  given  ic|^as.  Taking  the  work  as  that  Logic  conceived  it 
(and  as  it  must  be  conceived  if  the  separation  is  to  be  main- 
tained) he  showed — conclusively  as  against  Scholasticism — 
the  *  trifling '  character  of  the  necessary  and  universal  truths 
with  which  it  dealt  Experience,  the  manifestation  of  the  real, 
regarded  as  a  series  of  events  which  to  us  are  sensations,  can 
only  yield  propositions  singular  as  the  events,  and  having  a 
truth  like  them  contingent.  By  consequence,  necessity  and 
universality  of  connection  can  only  be  found  in  what  the  mind 
does  for  itself,  without  reference  to  reality,  when  it  analyses 
the  complex  idea  which  it  retains  as  the  memorandum  of  its 
past  single  experiences ;  i.e.,  in  a  relation  between  ideas  or 
propositions  of  which  one  explicitly  includes  the  other.  Upon 
this  relation  syllogistic  reasoning  rests,  and,  except  so  far  as 
it  may  be  of  use  for  convicting  an  opponent  (or  oneself)  of 
incoiisistency,  it  has  nothing  to  say  against  such  nominalism 
as  the  above.  Hence,  with  those  followers  of  Locke  who 
have  been  most  faithful  to  their  master,  it  has  remained  the 
standing  rule  to  make  the  generality  of  a  truth  consist  in  its 
being  analytical  of  the  meaning  of  a  name,  and  its  necessity  in 
its  being  included  in  one  previously  conceded.  Yet  if  such  were 
the  true  account  of  the  generality  and  necessity  of  mathe- 
matical propositions,  their  truth  according  to  Locke's 
explicit  statement  would  be  *  verbal  and  trifling,'  not,  as  it  is, 
<  real  and  instructive.' 

119.  The  point  of  this,  the  most  obvious,  contradiction  Fatal  to 
inherent  in  Locke's  empiricism,  is  more  or  less  striking  ac-  ^?®  °^^®" 
cording  to  the  fidelity  with  which  the  notion  of  matter-of-  thematical 
fact,  or  of  the  reality  that  is  not  of  the  mind,  proper  to  that  ^^^ 
system,  is  adhered  to.     When  the  popular  Logic  derived  ^nml,ara 
from  Locke  lias  so  far  forgotten  the  pit  whence  it  was  digged  &^^^^ 
as  to  hold  that  propositions  of  a  certainty  at  once  real  and  ^^'^^^^ 
general  can  be  derived  from  experience,  and  to  speak  without 
question  of  ^general  matters-of-fact'  in  a  sense  which  to  Locke 
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almost,  to  Hume  alto^ther,  would  have  been  a  eontradictioB' 
in  terms,  it  naturiilly  finds  no  disturbance  in  regarding 
mathematical  certainty  as  different  not  in  kind,  but  only  iB 
degree,  from  that  of  any  other  '  generalisation  from  experi- 
ence.'  Not  awa.re  that  the  distinction  of  mathematical  &om 
empirical  'generality  is  the  condition  upon  which,  aocordiag  to 
Locke,  the  former  escapes  condemnation  as  'trifling,'  itdoea 
nut  see  any  need  for  distinguiahing  the  sources  from  which 
the  two  are  derived,  and  hence  goes  on  asserting  against 
imaginary  or  insignificant  opponents  that  mathematical 
truth  is  derived  from  '  experience ; '  which,  if  '  experience ' 
be  so  changed  from  what  Locke  understood  by  it  as  to  yield 
general  propositions  concern  ing  mattera-of-fact  of  other  than 
analytical  purport,  no  one  need  care  to  deny.  That  it  can 
yield  such  propositions  is,  doubtless,  the  supposition  of  the 
physical  sciences  ;  nor,  we  must  repeat,  is  it  the  correctneta 
of  this  supposition  that  is  in  question,  but  the  validity,  upon 
its  admission,  of  that  antithesis  between  experience  and  the 
work  of  thought,  which  is  the  '  be-all  and  end-all '  of  tha 
popular  Logic, 

120.  Locke,  as  we  have  seen,  after  all  the  encroachments 
made  unawares  by  thought  within  the  limits  of  that  ex- 
perience which  he  opposes  to  it — or,  to  pnt  it  conversely, 
after  all  that  he  allows  '  nature '  to  take  without  aeknow- 
f  ledgment  from  '  mind ' — ia  atill  so  far  faithful  to  the  opposi- 
tion as  to  'suspect  a  science  of  nature  to  be  impossible,' 
This  suspicion,  which  is  but  a  hesitating  expression  of  the 
doctrine  that  general  propositions  coneeraing  substances  are 
merely  verbal,  is  the  exact  counterpart  of  the  doctrine  pro- 
nounced without  hesitation  that  mathematical  truths,  being 
at  once  real  and  general,  do  not  concern  nature  at  all.  Real 
knowledge  concerning  nature  being  given  by  single  impres- 
sions of  bodies  at  single  times  operating  upon  us,  and  by 
consequence  being  expressible  only  in  singular  propositions, 
any  reality  wliich  general  propositions  state  must  belong 
merely  to  the  mind,  and  a  mind  which  can  originate  a  reality 
other  than  nature's  cannot  be  a  passive  receptacle  of  natural 
impressions.  Locke  admits  the  real  genentiity  of  mathe- 
matical truths,  but  does  not  face  its  consequences.  Hume, 
seeing  the  difficulty,  will  not  admit  the  real  generality.  The 
modem  Logic,  founded  on  Locke,  believing  in  the  possibilitj 
of  propositioQB  at  once  real   and  general  eonoeming  natur^ 
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does  not  see  the  difficulty  at  all.  It  reckons  mathematical 
to  be  the  same  in  kind  with  natural  knowledge,  each  alike 
being  real  notwithstanding  its  generality;  not  aware  that 
by  so  doing,  instead  of  getting  rid,  as  it  fancies,  of  the  origi- 
native function  of  thought  in  respect  of  mathematical  know- 
ledge, it  only  necessitates  the  supposition  of  its  being 
originative  in  respect  of  the  knowledge  of  nature  as 
welL 

121.  It  may  find  some  excuse  for  itself  in  the  hesitation  Ambiguity 
with  which  Locke  pronounces  the  impossibility  of  real  a^^reai 
generality  in  the  knowledge  of  nature — an  hesitation  which  causes  ]ii(t 
necessarily  results  from  the  ambiguities,  already  noticed,  in  ambiguit 
his  doctrine  of  real  and  nominal  essence.  So  far  as  the  oppo-  science  of 
sition  between  the  nominal  and  real  essences  of  substances  nat«re. 
is  maintained  in  its  absoluteness,  as  that  between  every 
possible  collection  of  ideas  on  the  one  side,  and  something 
wholly  apart  fr^m  thought  on  the  other,  this  impossibility 
follows  of  necessity.  But  so  far  as  the  notion  is  admitted  of 
the  nominal  essence  being  in  some  way,  however  inadequately, 
representative  of  the  real,  there  is  an  opening,  however  inde- 
finite, for  general  propositions  concerning  the  latter.  On 
the  one  hand  we  have  the  express  statement  that  ^  universal 
propositions,  of  whose  truth  and  falsehood  we  can  have 
certain  knowledge,  concern  not  existence'  (Book  iv.  chap. 
ix.  sec.  1).  They  are  founded  only  on  the  ^relations  and 
habitudes  of  abstract  ideas'  (Book  iv.  chap  xii.  sec.  7);  and 
since  it  is  the  proper  operation  of  the  mind  in  abstraction 
to  consider  an  idea  under  no  other  existence  but  what  it  has 
in  the  understanding,  they  represent  no  knowledge  of  real 
existence  at  all  (Book  iv.  chap.  ix.  sec.  1 ).  Here  Locke  is 
consistently  following  his  doctrine  that  the  *  particularity  in 
time,'  of  which  abstraction  is  made  when  we  consider  ideas 
as  in  the  understanding,  is  what  specially  distinguishes  the 
real ;  which  thus  can  only  be  represented  by  *  actually  present 
sensation.'  It  properly  results  from  this  doctrine  that  the  pro- 
position representing  particular  experiment  and  observation 
is  only  true  of  real  existence  so  long  as  the  sensation,  in  which 
the  experiment  consists,  continues  present.  Not  only  is  the 
possibility  excluded  of  such  experiment  yielding  a  certainty 
which  shall  be  general  as  well  as  real,  but  the  particular  pro^ 
position  itself  can  only  be  really  true  so  far  as  the  qualities, 
whose  co-existence  it  asserts,  are  present  sensations.     The  for^ 
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merof  these  limitations  to  reiil  truth  we  find  Locke  generally 
recognising,  and  coneequently  easpecting  a  science  of  nature 
to  be  impossible  ;  but  the  latter,  which  would  be  fatal  to  the 
supposition  of  there  being  a  real  nature  at  all,  even  when  he 
carries  furthest  the  reduction  of  reality  to  present  feeling,  he 
virtually  ignores.  On  the  other  hand,  there  keeps  appearing 
the  notion  that,  inasmuch  as  the  combination  of  ideas  which 
make  up  the  nominal  essence  of  a  substance  is  taken  &om  a 
combination  in  nature  or  reality,  whenever  the  connexion 
between  any  of  these  is  necessary,  it  warrants  a  proposition 
wniverfally  true  in  virtue  of  the  necessary  connexion  between 
the  ideas,  and  really  true  in  virtue  of  the  ideas  being  taken 
from  reality.  According  to  this  notion,  though  'the  certainty 
of  universal  propositions  concerning  substances  is  very  narrow 
and  scanty,'  it  is  yet  possible  (Book  iv,  chap.  vi.  sec.  13).  It 
is  not  recognised  as  involving  that  contradiction  which  it  must 
involve  if  the  antithesis  bi^tween  reality  and  ideas  in  the  mind 
is  absolutely  adhered  to.  Nay,  inasmuch  as  certain  ideas  of 
primary  qualities,  t.g.  those  of  solidity  and  of  the  receiving  or 
communicating  motion  upon  iinpulse.are  necessarily  connected, 
it  is  supposed  actually  to  exist  (Book  iv.  chap  iii.  sec.  14) .  It  is 
only  because,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  our  knowledge  of  the  relation 
between  secondary  qualities  and  primary  is  so  limited  that  it 
cannot  be  carried  lurther.  That  they  are  related  as  effects  and 
causes,  it  would  seem,  we  know ;  and  that  the  '  causes  work 
steadily,  and  effects  constantly  flow  from  them,'  we  know  also ; 
bnt  '  their  connexions  and  dependencies  are  not  discoverable 
in  our  ideas'  (Book  iv.  chap,  iii.  sec.  29).  That,  if  discoverable 
in  our  ideas,  just  because  there  discovered,  the  connexion 
would  not  be  a  real  co-existence,  Locke  never  expressly  says. 
He  does  not  so  clearly  articulate  the  antithesis  between  rela- 
tions of  ideas  and  matters  of  fact.  If  he  had  done  so,  he  must 
also  have  excluded  from  real  existence  those  abstract  ideas  of 
body  which  constitute  the  scanty  knowledge  of  it  that  accor- 
ding to  him  we  do  possess  (Book  iv.  chap.  iii.  sec.  24).  He  is 
more  disposed  to  sigh  for  discoveries  that  would  make  physics 
capable  of  the  same  general  certainty  as  mathematics,  than 
to  purge  the  former  of  thoae  mathematical  propositions — 
really  true  only  because  having  no  reference  to  reality — which 
to  him  formed  the  only  scientific  element  in  them. 

122.  The  ambiguity  of  bis  position  will  become  clearer  if 
wo  resort  to  his  favourite  '  instances  in  gold.'     The  proposi- 
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tion,  *all  gold  is  soluble  in  aqua  regia,'  is  certainly  true,  if  afford,  •©- 
such  solubility  is  included  in  the  complex  idea  which  the  2^[^** 
word  ^  gold '  stands  for,  and  if  such  inclusion  is  all  that  the 
proposition  purports  to  state.  It  is  equally  certain  and 
equally  trifling  with  the  proposition,  *a  centaur  is  four-footed.* 
But,  in  fa^ct,  as  a  proposition  concerning  substance,  it  pur- 
ports to  state  more  than  this,  viz.  that  a  'body  whose 
complex  idea  is  made  up  of  yellow,  very  weighty,  ductile, 
hisible,  and  fixed,'  is  always  soluble  in  aqua  regia.  In  other 
words,  it  states  the  invariable  co-existence  in  a  body  of  the 
complex  idea,  *  solubility  in  aqua  regia,'  with  the  gix)up  of 
ideas  indicated  by  *  gold.*  Thus  understood — as  instructive 
or  synthetical — it  has  not  the  certainty  wliich  would  belong 
to  it  if  it  were  *  trifling,*  or  analytical,  *  since  we  can  never, 
from  the  consideration  of  the  ideas  themselves,  with  certainty 
affirm'  their  co-existence  (Book  iv.  chap.  vi.  sec  9).  If  we 
see  the  solution  actually  going  on,  or  can  recall  the  sight  of 
it  by  memory,  we  can  affirm  its  co-existence  with  the  ideas 
in  question  in  that  *  bare  instance;'  and  thus,  on  the  principle 
that  *  whatever  ideas  have  once  been  united  in  nature  maybe 
so  united  again '  (Book  iv.  chap.  iv.  sec.  12),  infer  a  capacity 
of  co-existence  between  the  ideas,  but  that  is  all.  *  Con- 
stant observation  may  assist  our  judgments  in  guessing*  an 
invariable  actual  co-existence  (Book  iv.  chap.  viii.  sec.  9) ; 
but  beyond  guessing  we  cannot  get.  K  our  instructive 
proposition  concerning  co-existence  is  to  be  general  it 
must  remain  problematical.  It  is  otherwise  with  mathe- 
matical propositions.  ^  If  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  were 
once  equal  to  two  right  angles,  it  is  certain  that  they  always 
will  be  so  ;*  but  only  because  such  a  proposition  concerns 
merely  *  the  habitudes  and  relations  of  ideas.*  *  If  the  per- 
ception that  the  same  ideas  will  eternally  have  the  same 
habitudes  and  relations  be  not  a  sufficient  ground  of  know- 
ledge, there  could  be  no  knowledge  of  general  propositions  in 
mathematics ;  for  no  mathematical  demonstration  could  be 
other  than  particular :  and  when  a  man  had  demonstrated 
any  proposition  concerning  one  triangle  and  circle,  his  know- 
ledge would  not  reach  beyond  that  particular  diagram*  (Book 
IV.  chap.  i.  sec.  9). 

123.  To  a  reader,  fresh  from  our  popular  treatises  on  Logic,  Not  the 
such  language  would  probably  at  first  present  no  difficulty.  ^^^^^J^ 
He  would  merely  lament  that  Locke,  as  a  successor  of  Bacon,  now  sup^ 
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was  not  better  acquainted  with  the  '  Indnctive  methods,'  anfl 
thus  did  not  understand  how  an  observation  of  co-eiistence 
in  the  bare  instance,  if  the  instance  be  of  the  right  sort,  may 
waiTant  a  universal  affirmation.  Or  he  may  take  the  other 
side,  and  regard  Locke's  restriction  upon  general  certainty  aa 
conveying,  not  any  doubt  as  to  the  validity  of  the  inference 
from  an  observed  case  to  all  cases  where  the  conditions  are 
ascertainably  the  same,  but  a  true  sense  of  the  difficulty  of 
ascertaining  in  any  other  case  that  the  conditions  are  the 
same.  On  looking  closer,  however,  he  will  see  that,  so  far 
from  Locke's  doctrine  legitimately  allowing  of  such  an  adap- 
tation to  the  exigencies  of  science,  it  is  inconsistent  with 
itself  in  admitting  the  reality  of  most  of  the  conditions  in  the 
case  supposed  to  be  observed,  and  thus  in  allowing  the  real 
truth  even  of  the  singular  proposition.  This  purports  to 
statfi,  according  to  Locke's  terminology,  that  certain  'ideas' 
do  now  or  did  once  co-eiist  in  a  body.  But  the  ideas,  thus 
stated  to  co-exist,  according  to  Locke's  doctrine  that  real 
existence  is  only  testified  to  by  actual  present  sensation,  differ 
from  each  other  as  that  whith  really  exists  from  that  which 
does  not.  In  the  particular  experiment  of  gold  being  solved 
in  aqua  regia,  from  the  complex  idea  of  solubility  an  inde- 
finite deduction  would  have  to  be  made  for  qualification  by 
ideas  retained  in  the  understanding  before  we  could  reach 
the  present  sensation ;  and  not  only  so,  but  the  group  of 
ideas  indicated  by  '  gold,'  to  whose  co-existence  with  solu- 
bility the  experiment  is  said  to  testify,  as  Locke  himself  says, 
form  merely  a  nominal  essence,  while  the  body  to  which  we 
ascribe  this  essence  is  something  which  we  'accustom  our- 
selves to  suppose,'  not  any  '  parcel  of  matter  *  having  a  real 
existence  in  nature.'  In  asserting  the  co-existence  of  the 
ideas  forming  such  a  uuminal  essence  with  the  actual  sensa- 
tion  supposed  to  be  given  in  the  experiment,  we  change  the 
meaning  of  '  existence,'  between  the  beginning  and  end  of 
the  assertion,  from  that  according  to  which  all  ideas  exist  to 
that  according  to  which  existence  has  no '  connexion  with  any 
other  of  our  ideas  but  those  of  ourselves  and  God,'  but  is  tes- 
tified to  by  present  sensation.*  This  paralogism  escapes  Locke 
just  as  his  equivocal  use  of  the  term  'idea'  escapes  him.  The 
distinction,  fixed  in  Hume's  terminology  as  that  between  im- 
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pression  and  idea,  forces  it6elf  upon  him,  as  we  have  seen,  in 
the  Fonrth  book  of  the  Essay,  where  the  whole  doctrine  of 
real  existence  turns  upon  it,  but  alongside  of  it  survives  the 
notion  that  ideas,  though  ^in  the  mind'  and  forming  a 
nominal  essence,  are  yet,  if  rightly  taken  from  things,  ectypes 
of  reality.  Thus  he  does  not  see  that  the  co-existence  of 
ideas,  to  which  the  particular  experiment,  as  he  describes  it, 
testifies,  is  nothing  else  than  the  co-existence  of  an  event 
with  a  conception — of  that  which  is  in  a  particular  time,  and 
(according  to  him)  only  for  that  reason  real,  with  that  which 
is  not  in  time  at  all  but  is  an  unreal  abstraction  of  the  mind's 
making.^  The  reality  given  in  the  actual  sensation  cannot, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  be  discovered  to  have  a  necessary  con- 
nexion with  the  ideas  that  form  the  nominal  essence,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  asserted  universally  to  co-exist  with 
them;  but  with  better  faculties,  he  thinks,  the  discovery 
might  be  made  (Book  iv.  chap.  iii.  sec.  16).  It  does  not  to 
him  imply  such  a  contradiction  as  it  must  have  done  if  he 
had  steadily  kept  in  view  his  doctrine  that  of  particular  {i.e. 
real)  existence  our  *  knowledge  *  is  not  properly  knowledge  at 
all,  but  simply  sensation — such  a  contradiction  as  was  to 
Hume  involved  in  the  notion  of  deducing  a  matter  of  fact. 

124.  It  results  that  those  followers  of  Locke,  who  hold  the  vTith 
distinction  between  propositions  of  mathematical  certainly  ^^  ■ 
and  those  concerning  real  existence  to  be  one  rather  of  degree  traths, 
than  of  kind,  though  they  have  the  express  words  of  their  ^ongh 
master  against  them,  can  find  much  in  his  way  of  thinking  ^  ^f 
on  their  side.     This,  however,  does  not  mean  that  he  in  any  Datoze. 
case  drops  the  antithesis  between  matters  of  fact  and  rela- 
tions of  ideas  in  favour  of  matters  of  fact,  so  as  to  admit  that 
mathematical  propositions  concern  matters  of  fact,  but  that  he 
sometimes  drops  it  in  favour  of  relations  of  ideas,  so  as  to  re- 
present real  existence  as  consisting  in  such  relations.     If  the 
matter  of  fact,  or  real  existence,  is  to  be  found  only  in  the 
event  constituted  or  reported  by  present  feeling,  such  a  re- 
lation of  ideas,  by  no  manner  of  means  reducible  to  an  event, 
as  the  mathematical  proposition  states,  can  have  no  sort  of 
connection  with  it.     But  if  real  existence  is  such  that  the 
relations  of  ideas,  called  primary  qualities  of  matter,  consti- 
tute it,  and  the  qualities  included  in  our  nominal  essences  are 

'  See  abore,  paragraphia  46,  8.0, 85, 97. 
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its  copies  or  effects,  then,  as  on  the  one  side  oar  complex 
ideaa  of  substaDces  only  fail  of  reality  through  want  of  ful- 
uess,  or  through  mistakes  in  the  process  by  which  they  are 
'  taken  from  things,'  so,  on  the  other  side,  the  mental  truth 
of  mathematical  propositions  need  only  fail  to  be  real  because 
the  ideas,  whose  relations  they  state,  are  considered  in  ab- 
straction from  conditions  which  qnalify  them  in  real  exist- 
ence.    'If  it  is  true  of  the  idea  of  a  triangle  that  its  three 
angles  equal  two  right  ones,  it  is  true  also  of  a  triangle, 
wherever  it  really  exists  "  (Book  it.  chap.  iv.  sec.  6).    There 
is,  then,  no  incompatibility  between  the  idea  and  real  exist-    i 
ence.     Mathematical  ideas   might  fairly  be  reckoned,  like 
those  of  substances,  to  be   taken  from  real  existence ;  but 
though,  like  these,  inadequate  to  its  complexity,  to  be  saved 
from  the  necessary  infirmities  which  attach  to  ideas  of  sub- 
stances because  not  considered  as  so  taken,  but  merely  as  iu   i 
the  mind.     There  is  language  about  mathematics  in  Locke  J 
that  may  be  interpreted  in  this  direction,  though  his  most  1 
explicit   statements  are  on   the  other  side.      It  is  not  our  I 
business   to  adjust  them,  but  merely  to  point  out  the  op- 
posite tendencies  between  which  a  ctear-aighted  operator 
OQ  the  material  given  by  Locke  would  find  that  he  had  to   i 
choose. 

125.  On  the  one  hand  there  is  the  identification  of  real  ] 
existence  with  the  momentary  sensible  event.     This  view,  of  I 
which  the  proper  result  is  the  exclusion  of  predication  cou- 
eeming  real  existentie  altogether,  appears  in  Locke's  restric- 
tion of  such  predication  to  the  singular  proposition,  and  in 
his  converse  assertion  that  propositions  of  mathematical  cer- 
tainty '  concern  not  existence '  (Book  iv.  chap.iv.aec,  8).   The 
embarrassment  resulting  from  such  a  doctrine  is  that  it  leads 
round  to  the  admission  of  the  originativeuess  of  thought  and  _ 
of  the  reality  of  its  originations,  with  the  denial  of  which  it 
starts,'    It  leads  Locke  himself  along  a  track,  which  his  later  J 
followers  scarcely  seem  to  have  noticed,  when  he  treats  the  I 
'  never  enough  to  be  admired  discoveries  of  Mr.  Newton '  as  j 
having  to  do  merely  with  the  relations  of  ideas  in  distinctiou  I 
from  things,  and  looks  for  a  true  extension  of  knowledge —  1 
neither  in  syllogism  which  can  yield  no  instructive,  nor  in  j 
experiment  which  can  yield  no  general,  certainty — but  only 
in  a  further  process  of  *  singling  out  and  laying  in  order  in- 

'  See  abot-e,  pHTiigrspL  117.  aub.  fin. 
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termediate  ideas,'  wliich  are  ^  real  as  well  as  uominal  essences 
of  their  species,'  because  they  have  no  reference  to  archetypes 
elsewhere  than  in  the  mind  (Boos  iv.  chap.  yii.  sec  11,  and 
Book  iv.  chap.  zii.  sec.  7).  On  the  other  hand  there  is  the 
notion  that  ideas,  without  distinction  between  ^  actual  sensa- 
tion' and  'idea  in  the  mind,'  are  taken  from  permanent 
things,  and  are  real  if  correctly  so  taken.  From  this  it  results 
that  propositions,  universally  true  as  representing  a  necessary 
relation  between  ideas  of  primary  qualities,  are  true  also  of 
real  existence ;  and  that  an  extension  of  such  real  certainty 
through  the  discovery  of  a  necessary  connexion  between  ideas 
of  primary  and  those  of  secondary  qualities,  though  scarcely 
to  be  hoped  for,  has  no  inherent  impossibility.  It  is  this 
notion,  again,  that  unwittingly  gives  even  that  limited  signi- 
ficance to  the  particular  experiment  which  Locke  assigns 
to  it,  as  indicating  a  co-existence  between  ideas  present  as 
sensations  and  those  which  can  only  be  regarded  as  in  the 
mind.  Nor  is  it  the  intrinsic  import  so  much  as  the  expres- 
sion of  this  notion  that  is  altered  when  Locke  substitutes  an 
order  of  nature  for  substance  as  that  in  which  the  ideas  co- 
exist. In  his  Fourth  Book  he  so  far  departs  from  the  doctrine 
implied  in  his  chapters  on  the  reality  and  adequacy  of  ideas 
and  on  the  names  of  substances,  as  to  treat  the  notion  of 
several  single  subjects  in  which  ideas  co-exist  (which  he  still 
holds  to  be  the  proper  notion  of  substances),  as  a  fiction  of 
thought.  There  are  no  such  single  subjects.  What  we  deem 
so  are  really  *  retainers  to  other  parts  of  nature.'  *  Their  ob- 
servable qualities,  actions,  and  powers  are  owing  to  something 
without  them ;  and  there  is  not  so  complete  and  perfect  a 
part  that  we  know  of  nature,  which  does  not  owe  the  being 
it  has,  and  the  excellencies  of  it,  to  its  neighbours '  (Boos  iv. 
chap.  vi.  sec.  11).  As  thus  conceived  of,  the  *  objective  order' 
which  our  experience  represents  is  doubtless  other  than  that 
collection  of  fixed  separate  '  things,'  implied  in  the  language 
about  substances  which  Locke  found  in  vogue,  but  it  remains 
an  objective  order  still — an  order  of  *  qualities,  actions,  and 
powers '  which  no  multitude  of  sensible  events  could  consti- 
tute, but  apart  from  which  no  sensible  event  could  have  such 
significance  as  to  render  even  a  singular  proposition  of  real 
truth  possible. 

126.  It  remains  to  inquire  how,  with  Locke,  the  ideas  of  todoSSne 
self  and  God  escape  subjection  to  those  solvents  of  reality  of  God  and 
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which,  with  more  or  leas  of  consistency  a.ni  consciongness,  he' 
applied  to  the  conceptions  on  which  the  science  of  nature 
rests.  Such  an  enquiry  forms  the  natural  transition  to  the 
next  stage  in  the  history  of  his  philosophy.  It  was  Berkeley's 
practical  interest  in  these  ideas  that  held  him  back  from  a 
development  of  his  master's  principles,  in  which  he  wouM 
have  anticipated  Hume,  and  finally  brought  him  to  attach 
that  other  meaning  to  the  '  new  way  of  ideas '  faintly  adum- 
brated in  the  later  sections  of  his  'Siris,'  which  gives  to 
Reason  the  functions  that  Locke  had  assigned  to  Sense. 
127.  The  dominant  notion  of  the  self  in  Locke  is  that  of. 
f  the  inward  substance,  or  '  substratum  of  ideas,'  co-ordinate 
with  the  outward,  '  wherein  they  do  subsist,  and  from  which 
they  do  result.'  '  Sensation  convinces  that  there  are  solid 
extended  substances,  and  reflection  that  there  are  thinking 
ones'  {Book  ii.  chap.  xiiiL  sec.  29).  We  have  already  seen 
how,  without  disturbance  from  his  doctrine  of  the  fictitions- 
ness  of  univeraala,  he  treats  the  simple  idea  as  carrying  with  it 
the  distinction  of  outward  and  inward,  or  relations  severally 
to  a  'thing'  and  to  a  'mind.'  It  reports  itself  am  hi  guonsly 
as  a  quality  of  each  of  these  seiiarate  substances.  It  is  now, 
or  was  to  begin  with,  the  result  of  an  outward  thing  'actually 
operating  upon  ns;'  for  'of  simple  ideas  the  mind  cannot 
make  one  to  itself:'  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  'perception,' 
and  perception  is  an  '  operation  of  the  mind.'  In  other  words 
it  is  at  once  a  modification  of  the  mind  by  something  of 
which  it  is  consciously  not  conscious,  and  a  modification  of 
the  mind  by  itself — the  two  sources  of  one  and  the  same 
modification  being  each  determined  only  as  the  contradictory 
of  the  other.  Thus,  when  we  come  to  probe  the  familiar 
metaphors  under  which  Locke  describes  Eeflection,  as  a '  foun- 
tain of  ideas' other  than  sensation,  we  fir.d  that  the  confusions 
■which  we  have  already  explored  in  dealing  with  the  ideas  of 
sensation  recur  under  added  circumstances  of  embarrassment. 
Not  only  does  the  simple  idsia  of  reflection,  like  that  of  sen- 
satrou,  turn  out  to  be  already  complicated  in  its  simplicity 
with  the  superinduced  ideas  of  cause  and  relation,  but  the 
causal  substance  in  question  turns  out  to  be  one  which,  from 
being  actually  nothing,  becomes  something  by  acting  upon 
itself;  while  all  the  time  the  result  of  this  action  is  indistin- 
guishable from  that  ascribf^  to  the  opposite,  the  external. 
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128.  To  a  reader  to  whom  Locke's  language  has  always  Of  wUch 
seemed  to  be — ^as  indeed  it  is — simply  that  of  common  sense  f"*'*^"** 
and  life,  in  writing  the  above  we  shall  seem  to  be  creating  a  tion^tha^ 
difficulty  where  none  is  to  be  found.     Let  us  turn,  then,  to  «fi&ct? 
one  of  the  less  prolix  passages,    in  which  the  distinction 
between  the  two  sources  of  ideas  is  expressed :   *  External 
objects  furnish  the  mind  with  the  ideas  of  sensible  qualities, 
which  are  all  those  difiTerent  perceptions  they  produce  in  us ; 
and  the  mind  furnishes  the  understanding  witii  ideas  of  its 
own  operations'  (Book  ii.  chap.  i.  sec.  5).     We  have  soen 
already  that  with  Locke  perception  and  idea  are  equivalent 
terms.     It  only  needs  further  to  be  pointed  out  that  no  dis-   ^ 
tinction  can  be  maintained  between  his  usage  of '  mind '  and 
of  ^  understanding,'  ^  and  that  the  simple  ideas  of  the  mind's 
own  operations  are  those  of  perception  and  power,  which  must 
be  given  in  and  with  every  idea  of  a  sensible  quality.'  Avoiding 
synonyms,  then,  and  recalling  the  results  of  our  examination 
of  the  terms  involved  in  the  first   clause  of  the    passage 
before  us,  we  may  re-write  the  whole  thus :  "  Creations  of 
the  mind,  which  yet  are  external  to  it,  produce  in  it  those 
perceptions  of  their  qualities  which  they  do  produce ;  and  the 
mind  produces  in  itself  the  perception  of  these,  its  own,  per- 
ceptions.' 

129.  This  attempt  to  present  Locke's  doctrine  of  the  rela-  Thatwliieii 
tion  between  the  mind  and  the  world,  as  it  would  be  without  "  ^'*    . 

source  of 

phraseological  disguises,  must  not  be  ascribed  to  any  polemi-  substantia- 
cal  interest  in  making  a  great  writer  seem  to  talk  nonsense.  ^^  cannot 
The  greatest  writer  must  fall  into  confusions  when  he  brings  snbstanos. 
under  the  conceptions  of  cause  and  substance  the  self-con- 
scious thought  which  is  their  source ;  and  nothing  else  than 
this  is  involved  in  Locke's  avowed  enterprise  of  knowing  that 
which  renders  knowledge  possible  as  he  might   know  any 
other  object.     The  enterprise  naturally  falls  into  two  parts, 
corresponding  to  that  distinction  of  subject  and  object  which 
self-consciousness  involves.     Hitherto  we  have  been  dealing 
with  it  on  the  objective  side — with  the  attempt  to  know 
knowledge  as  a  result  of  experience  received  through  the 
senses — and  have  found  the  supposed  source  of  thought 
abeady  charged  with  its  creations ;  with  the  relations  of  inner 

*  As  becomes  apparent  on  examina-      sec.  1,  sub.  fin. ;  and  Book  ii.  chap.  i. 
lion  of  soch  passages,  as  Book  n.  chap.  i.      sec  23. 

'  See  above,  paragraphs  11,  12^  16- 
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and  outer,  of  substance  and  attribute,  of  ciase  and  effect,  of 
appearance  and  reality.  The  supposed  *  outward '  tnms  ont 
to  have  its  outwardness  constituted  by  thought,  and  thus  to 
be  inward.  The  'outer  sense'  is  only  an  outer  sense  at  all 
flo  far  as  feelings,  by  themselves  neither  outward  nor  inward, 
are  by  the  mind  referred  to  a  thing  or  canae  which  '  the  mind 
supposes;'  and  only  thus  Lave  its  reports  a  prerogative  of 
reality  over  the  'fantasies,'  supposed  merely  of  the  mind. 
Meanwhile,  unable  to  ignore  the  anhjective  side  of  self- 
consciousness,  Locke  has  to  put  an  inward  experience  as  a 
separate,  but  co-ordinate,  source  of  knowledge  alongside  of 
the  outer.  But  this  inward  experience,  simply  aa  a  succession 
of  feelings,  does  not  differ  trom  the  outer ;  it  only  so  differs 
as  referred  to  tliat  very  '  thinking  thing,'  called  the  mind, 
which  bj-  its  supposition  of  causal  substance  has  converted 
feeling  into  an  experience  of  an  outer  thing.  '  Mind  '  thus, 
by  the  relations  which  it '  invents,'  constitutes  both  the  inner 
and  outer,  and  yet  is  treated  as  itself  the  inner  'substratum 
which  it  accustoms  itself  to  suppose.'  It  thus  becomes  the 
creature  of  its  own  suppositions.  Nor  is  this  all.  This, 
indeed,  is  no  more  than  the  fate  which  it  must  suffer  at  the 
hands  of  every  philosopher  who,  in  Kantian  language,  brings 
the  source  of  the  Categories  under  the  Categories,  But  with 
Locke  the  constitution  of  the  outer  vforld  by  mental  suppo- 
sition, however  uniformly  implied,  is  always  ignored ;  and 
thus  mind,  as  the  inward  substance,  is  not  only  the  creature 
of  its  own  suppositions,  but  stands  over  against  a  real  exis- 
tence, of  which  the  reality  is  held  to  consist  just  in  its  being 
the  opposite  of  all  such  suppositions :  while,  after  all,  the 
effect  of  these  mntoally  exclusive  causes  is  one  and  the  sams 
experience,  one  and  the  same  system  of  sequent  and  co- 
existent ideas. 

ISO.  Is  it  then  a  caae  of  jo?n(-effect  ?  Do  the  outer  and 
inner  substances  combine,  like  meclianifial  forces,  to  produce 
the  psychical  result?  Against  such  a  supposition  a  follower 
of  Locke  would  find  not  only  the  language  of  bis  master, 
with  whom  perception  appears  indifferently  as  the  result  of 
the  outer  or  inner  cause,  but  the  inherent  impossibility  of 
analysing  the  effect  into  separate  elements.  The 'Law  of 
Parcimony,'  then,  will  dictate  to  him  that  one  or  other  of  the 
causes  must  be  dispensed  with ;  nor,  so  long  as  he  takes 
Locke's   identification  of    the   outward   with   the   real   for 
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granted,  will  he  have  much  doubt  as  to  which  of  the  two  must 
go.  To  get  rid  of  the  causality  of  mind,  however,  though  it 
might  not  be  untrue  to  the  tendency  of  Locke,  would  be 
to  lose  sight  of  his  essential  merit  as  a  formulator  of  what 
everyone  thinks,  which  is  that,  at  whatever  cost  of  confusion 
or  contradiction,  he  at  least  formulates  it  fully.  In  him  the 
*  Dialectic,'  which  popular  belief  implicitly  involves,  goes  on 
under  our  eyes.  If  the  primacy  of  self-conscious  thought  is 
never  recognized,  if  it  remains  the  victim  of  its  own  misun- 
derstood creations,  there  is  at  least  no  attempt  to  disguise  the 
unrest  which  attaches  to  it  in  this  self-imposed  subjection. 

131.  We  have  already  noticed  how  the  inner  *  tablet,'  on  The  mind, 
which  the  outer  thing  is  supposed  to  act,  is  with  Locke  per-  ^^^^ 
petually  receding.*   It  is  first  the  brain,  to  which  the  *  motion  p^gee  to 
of  the  outward  parts '  must  be  continued  in  order  to  consti-  matter, 
tute  sensation  (Book  n.  chap.  ix.  sec.  8).     Then  perception  ^T^ft- 
is  distinguished  from  sensation,  and  the  brain  itself,  as  the  ing. 
subject  of  sensation,  becomes  the  outward  in  contrast  with  the 
understanding  as  the  subject  of  perception.*  Then  perception, 
from  being  simply  a  reception,  is  converted  into  an  '  opera- 
tion,' and  thus  into  an  efficient  of  ideas.    The  *  understand- 
ing '  itself,  as  perceptive,  is  now  the  outward  which  makes 
on  the  '  mind,'  as  the  inner  ^  tablet,'  that  impression  of  its 
own  operation   in    perception  which   is   called  an  idea  of 
reflection.*    Nor  does  the  regressive  process — the  process  of 
finding  k  mind  within  the  mind — stop  here,  though  the  dis- 
tinction of  inner  and  outer  is  not  any  further  so  explicitly 
employed  in  it.     From  mind,  as  receptive  of,  and  operative 
about,  ideas,  i.  e.  consciousness,  is  distinguished  mind  as  the 

*  substance  within  us '  of  which  consciousness  is  an  *  opera- 
tion '  that  it  sometimes  exercises,  sometimes  (e.  g.  when  it 
sleeps)  does  not  (Boox  ii.  chap.  i.  sees.  10-12) ;  and  from 
this  thinking  substance  again  is  distinguished  the  man  who 

*  finds  it  in  himself'  and  carries  it  about  with  him  in  a  coach 
or  on  horseback  (Book  ii.  chap,  xxiii.  sec.  20) — the  person, 
^  consisting  of  soul  and  body,'  who  is  prone  to  sleep  and  in 
sound  sleep  is  unconscious,  but  whose  personal  identity 

*  See  abore,  paragraph  14.  mind  impreesing  tlie  nnderstanding,  and 

'  Book  II.,  chap.  i.  sec.  23.     *  Seosa-  of  the  understanding  impressing  the 

tion  is  such  an  impression  made  in  some  mind,  with  ideas  of  reflection,  but  as  ho 

part  of  the  body,  as  produces  some  per-  specially  deflnes  *  understanding'  as  ths 

eeption  in  the  understanding.'  'perceptive  power'  (Book  ii.  chap.  21, 

'  Locke  speaks  indifferently  of  the  sec.  25.),  I  have  written  as  above. 
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Btrangely  consists  in  fiamene-ss  of  consciousness,  sameness  of 
an  occasional  opel^tion  of  part  of  himself.' 
Two  *■?«  133.  In  the  history  of  subsequent  philosophy  two  typical 
Ti'^i^"'^''  methods  have  appeared  of  deaUntj  with  this  chaos  ofanti- 
nomies.  One,  which  we  shall  have  to  treat  at  large  m 
writing  of  Hume,  affects  to  dispose  of  both  the  outward  and  the 
inward  synthesis — both  of  the  unity  of  feelings  in  a  subject 
matter  and  of  their  unity  in  a  subject  mind— as  '  fictions  of 
thought.'  This  method  at  once  suggests  the  vital  ques- 
tion whether  a  mind  which  thus  invents  has  been  effectivelj 
suppressed— whether,  indeed,  the  theory  caoi  be  so  much  aa 
stated  without  a  covert  assumption  of  that  which  it  claims 
to  have  destroyed.  The  other  method,  of  which  Kant  is  the 
parent,  does  not  attempt  to  eflace  the  apparent  contradic  • 
tions  which  heset  the  '  relation  between  mind  and  matter ; ' 
but  regarding  them  as  in  a  certain  sense  inevitable,  traces 
them  to  their  source  in  the  application  to  the  thinking  Ego 
itself  of  conceptions,  which  it  does  indeed  constitute  in  virtue 
of  its  presence  to  phenomena  given  under  conditions  of  time, 
biit  under  which  for  that  -very  reason  it  cannot  itself  be 
known.  It  is  in  virtue  of  the  presence  of  the  self-conscious 
unit  to  the  manifold  of  feeling,  according  to  this  doctrine, 
that  the  latter  becomes  an  order  of  definite  things,  each  ex- 
ternal to  the  other ;  and  it  is  only  by  a  false  inclusion  within 
this  order  of  that  which  constitutes  it  that  the  Ego  itself 
becomes  a  '  thinking  thing '  with  other  things  outside  it.  The 
result  of  such  inclusion  is  that  the  real  world,  which  it  in 
the  proper  sense  makes,  becomes  a  reality  external  to  it,  yet 
apart  from  which  it  would  not  be  actually  anything.  Thus 
with  Locke,  though  the  mind  has  a  potential  existence  of  its 
own,  it  is  experience  of '  things  without  it '  that '  furnishes '  it 
or  makes  it  what  it  actually  is.  But  the  relation  of  such 
outer  things  to  the  mind  cannot  be  spoken  of  without  con- 
tradiction. If  supposed  outward  as  bodies,  they  have  to  be 
brought  within  consciousness  as  objects  of  sensation;  if  sup- 
posed outward  as  sensation,  they  have  to  be  brought  within 
consciousness^ to  find  ahome  in  the  understanding — as  ideas 
of  sensation.  Meanwhile  the  consideration  returas  that  after 

'  Cf.  n.  chap,  i.  SMS.  II  nnd  14,  vith  of  consciousnoBi.  with  tlie  doctrios  im- 

II.  chap,  TXTii.  KC.  B.    It  is  diffii^ult  plied  in   Book  ii.  chap.  i.  aec.   11,  (hat 

toaenwhnt  Jngenuit7  couldrecondlpthe  the  vaking  SocmtsB  is  Che  mne  nenoa 

doctrine  stiitsa  in  Book  ii,  chap,  iirii.  with  Socrates  nsleep,  i.r.  (accanling  (o 

tec,  9,  that  peraanaJ  idcadtj  is  identity  Locke)  not  canscitinB  it  all. 
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all  the  *  thinking  thing '  contributes  something  to  that  which  'Matter' 
it  thinks  about ;  and,  this  once  admitted,  it  is  as  impossible  ^^^e^^ 
to  limit  its  work  on  one  side  as  that  of  the  outer  thing  on  same 
the  other.   Each  usurps  the  place  of  its  opposite.   Thus  with  ^JJ[^n" 
Locke  the  understanding  produces  effects  on  itself,  but  the  sdouKocf^ 
product  is  one  and  the  same  'perception'  otherwise  treated 
as  an  effect  of  the  outer  world.     One  and  the  same  self-con- 
sciousness, in  short,^  involving  the  correlation  of  subject  and 
object,  becomes  the  result  of  two  separate  '  things,'  each 
exclusive  of  the  other,  into  which  the  opposite  poles  of  this 
relation  have  been  converted — ^the  extended  thing  or  '  body  ' 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  thinking  thing  or  '  mind '  on  the 
other. 

133.  To  each  of  these  supposed  ^  things '  thought  transfers  pifficaiiieji 
its  own  unity  and  self-containedness,  and  thereupon  finds  itself  ^°  Jj^^^ 
in  new  difficulties.   These,  so  far  as  they  concern  the  outward  ing  reality 
thing,  have  already  been  sufficiently  noticed.     We  have  seen  ^"^ 
how  the  single  self-contained  thing  on  the  one  hand  attenu-  matter, 
ates  itself  to  the  bare  atom,  presented  in  a  moment  of  time,  ^^^^  ^^ 
which  in  its  exclusiveness  is  actually  nothing :'  how,  on  the  ^^tanc6 
other,  it  spreads  itself,  as  everything  which  for  one  moment  ^  mind. 
we  regard  as  independent  turns  oi^t  in  the  next  to  be  a 
^retainer'  to  something  else,  into  a  series  that  cannot  be 
summed.'    A  like  consequence  follows  when  the  individual 
man,  conceiving  of  the  thought,  which  is  not  mine  but  me, 
and  which  is  no  less  the  world  without  which  I  ara  not  I,  as  a 
thinking  thing  within  him,  limited  by  the  limitations  of  his 
animal  nature,  seeks  in  this  thinking  thing,  exclusive  of  other 
things,  that  unity  and  self-containedness,  which  only  belong 
to  the  universal '  I.'     He  finds  that  he  '  thinks  not  always ;' 
that  during  a  fourth  part  of  his  time  he  neither  thinks  nor 
perceives  at  all;   and  that  even  in  his  waking  hours  his 
consciousness  consists  of  a  succession  of  separate  feelings, 
whose  recurrence  he  cannot  command.^  Thought  being  thus 
broken  and  dependent,  substantiality  is  not  to  be  found  in  it. 
It  is  next  sought  in  the  *  thing '  of  which  thought  is  an  occa- 
sional operation — a  thing  of  which  it  may  readily  be  admitted 
that  its  nature  cannot  be  known,^  since  it  has  no  nature,  being 
merely  that  which  remains  of  the  thinking  thing  upon  ab- 

*  For  the  equivElenoe  of  perception  following, 
with  felf-oonsdoofneM  in  Lodie,  see  *  See  aboye,  paragraph  125. 

abof  e,  paragraph  24,  et  infra.  *  Locke,  Eeeay  ii.  chap.  i.  see.  10,  etc. 

'  See  abore,  paragraph  94  and  the  *  Book  u.  chap,  xxiii.  aec.  29,  eC«. 
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Btractioii  of  its  sole  deteriuiiiatioii.  It  is  in  principle  noUilng 
else  than  the  suppoBed  basis  of  sensible  qualities  remaining 
after  these  have  beeu  abstracted — the  'parcel  of  matter' 
which  has  no  essence — with  which  accordingly  Locke  some- 
times himself  t«uda  to  identify  it.'  But  meanwhile,  behind 
this  unknown  substance,  whether  of  spirit  or  of  bod?,  the 
Belf-eonscioasuess,  which  has  been  treated  as  its  occasional 
unessential  operation,  re-asserts  itself  as  the  self  which  claims 
both  body  and  spirit,  the  immaterial  no  less  than  the  material 
substance,  as  its  own,  and  throughout  whatever  dirersity  i 
these  maintains  ita  own  identity. 

134.  Jnst,  then,  as  Locke's  conception  of  outward  realitn 
grows  under  his  hands  into  a  conception  of  nature  as  a  system 
of  relations  which  breaks  through  the  limitations  of  realitj'l 
as  constituted  by  mere  individua,  so  it  is  with  the  self,  as  hftV 
conceived  it.  It  is  not  a  sample  idea.  It  is  not  one  of  tha; 
train  that  is  for  ever  passing,  'one  going  and  another  coming,** 
for  it  looks  on  this  succession  as  that  which  it  experiences,'^ 
being  itself  the  same  througliout  the  successive  diiferencea 
(Book  II.  chap.  vii.  sec.  9,  and  chap.  xxviL  sec.  9),  As  little 
can  it  be  adjusted  to  any  of  the  conditions  of  real  'things,' 
thinking  or  unthinking,  which  be  ordinarily  recognises.  It 
has  no  '  particularity  in  space  and  time.'  That  which  is  past 
in  'i-eality'  is  to  it  present.  It  is  *in  its  nsiture  indifferent 
to  any  parcel  of  matter.'  It  is  the  same  with  itself  yesterday 
and  to-day,  here  and  there.  That '  with  which  its  conseious- 
nesa  can  join  itself  is  one  self  with  it,'  and  it  can  so  join  itself 
with  substances  apart  in  space  and  remote  in  time  (Book  ii, 
chap,  xivii.  sees,  9, 13, 14, 17).  For  speaking  of  it  as  eternal, 
ijideed,  we  could  find  no  warrant  in  Locke.  He  does  not  so 
clearly  distinguish  it  from  the  '  thinking  thing '  supposed  to 
be  within  each  man,  that  has  'had  its  determinate  time  and 
place  of  beginning  to  exist,  relation  to  which  determines  its 
identity  so  long  as  it  exists'  (Book  u.  chap,  xxvii.  sec.  2). 
Hence  be  supposed  an  n«tual  limit  to  the  past  which  it  could 
make  present> — a  limit  seemingly  fixed  for  each  man  at  the 
farthest  by  the  date  of  his  birth — though  he  talks  vaguely  of 
the  possibility  of  its  range  being  extended  (Book  ii.  chap. 
xxvii.  sec,  16).  In  the  discussion  of  personal  identity,  how- 
ever, the  distinction  gradua,lly  forces  itself  upon  him,  and  he 
nt  last  expressly  says  (sec.  16),  that  if  the  same  Socrates, 
'  P«*  »boTt,  pnrapuph  lOG.  n&irilia  end. 
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sleeping  and  waking,  do  not  partake  of  the  same  conscious- 
ness (as  according  to  Book  ii.  chap.  i.  sec.  11  he  certainlj 
does  not),  ^  Socrates  sleeping  and  waking  is  not  the  same 
person;'  whereas  the  *  thinking  thing' — the  sabstance  of 
which  consciousness  is  apower  sometimes  exercised,  sometimes 
not — is  the  same  in  the  sleeping  as  in  the  waking  Socrates.  • 
This  is  a  pregnant  admission,  but  it  brings  nothing  to  the 
birth  in  Locke  himself.  The  inference  which  it  suggests  to  v 
his  reader,  that  a  self  which  does  not  slumber  or  sleep  is  not 
one  which  is  bom  or  dies,  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to 
him.  Taking  for  his  method  the  imaginary  process  of 
Mooking  into  his  own  breast,'  instead  of  the  analysis  of 
knowledge  and  morality,  he  could  not  find  the  eternal  self 
which  knowledge  and  morality  pre-suppose,  but  only  the  con- 
tradiction of  a  person  whose  consciousness  is  not  the  same 
for  two  moments  together,  and  often  ceases  altogether,  but 
who  yet,  in  virtue  of  an  identity  of  this  very  consciousness, 
is  the  same  in  childhood  and  in  old  age. 

135.  Here  as  elsewhere  we  have  to  be  thankful  that  the  Locke 
contradiction  had  not  been   brought  home  so  strongly  to  5®*^®^,, 
Locke  as  to  make  him  seek  the  suppression  of  either  of  its  these  con. 
alternatives.    He  was  aware  neither  of  the  burden  which  his  ^<^»c- 
philosophy  tended  to  put  upon  the  self  which  *  can  consider  attempts 
itself  as  itself  in  diflferent  times  and  places ' — ^the  burden  of  ^  ^^^r* 
replacing  the  stable  world,  when  *  the  new  way  of  ideas'  should 
have  resolved  the  outward  thing  into  a  succession  of  feelings 
— nor  of  the  hopelessness  of  such  a  burden  being  borne  by  a 

*  perishing '  consciousness,  *  of  which  no  two  parts  exist  to- 
gether, but  follow   each  other  in  succession.'  *     When  he 

*  looked  into  himself,'  he  found  consciousness  to  consist  in 
the  succession  of  ideas,  ^  one  coming  and  another  going :'  he 
also  found  that  *  consciousness  alone  makes  what  we  call  self/ 
and  that  he  was  the  same  self  at  any  different  points  in  the 
succession.  He  noted  the  two  *  facts  of  consciousness '  at 
different  stages  of  his  enquiry,  and  was  apparently  not  struck 
by  their  contradiction.  He  could  des'jribe  them  both,  and 
whatever  he  could  describe  seemed  to  him  to  be  explained. 

■  Cf.  n.  chap.  ziv.  sec  32 — *  by  ob-  succe»sion,  we  get  the  idea  of  duration ' 

lenring  what  passes  in  our  minds,  how  — with  chap.  xy.  sec  12.      'Duration 

our  ideas  there  in  train  constantly  some  is  the  idea  we  have  of  perishing  distance, 

Tanish  and  others  begin  to  appear,  we  of  which  no  two  parts  exist  together,  but 

eome  by  the  idea  of  succession ;  and  by  follow  each  other  in  succession.' 
obserring  a  distance  in  the  parts  of  this 
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this  idea. 


Hence  tliey  did  not  suggest  to  him  any  qiieBfciou  either  as 
to  the  natore  of  tlie  ohserved  object  or  as  to  the  possibility 
of  observing  it,  such  aa  might  have  diverted  philosophy  from 
the  method  of  self-observation.  He  left  them  side  by  side, 
and,  far  from  disguising  either,  put  alongside  of  them  another 
,  fact — the  presence  among  the  perpetually  perishing  ideas  of 
that  of  a  consciousness  identical  with  itself,  not  merely  in 
different  times  and  places,  but  in  all  times  and  places.  Such 
an  idea,  under  the  designation  of  an  eternal  wise  Being,  he 
v/Rs  'sure  he  had  '  (Book  ii.  chap.  xvii.  sec.  14). 

136.  The  remark  will  at  once  occur  that  the  question  con- 
cerning the  relation  between  our  consciousness,  as  in  eac- 
cession,  and  the  idea  of  God,  is  essentially  different  from  that 
concerning  the  relation  betwe^'n  this  consciousness  and  the 
self  identical  throughout  it,  inasmuch  as  the  relation  in  the 
one  case  ia  between  a  fact  and  an  idea,  in  the  other  between 
conflicting  facts.  The  identity  of  the  self,  which  Locke 
asserts,  is  one  of '  real  being.'  and  this  is  found  to  lie  in  con- 
sciousness, in  apparent  conflict  with  the  fact  that  conscious- 
ness ia  a  succession,  of  which  '  no  two  parts  exist  together.' 
There  is  no  such  conflict,  it  will  be  said,  between  the  idea  of 
a  conscious  being,  who  is  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for 
ever — the  correspondence  to  which  of  any  reality  is  a  farther 
question — and  the/ac(  of  our  consciousness  being  in  succes- 
sion. Allowing  for  the  moment  the  validity  of  this  dis- 
tinction, we  will  consider  first  the  difficulties  that  attach  to 
Locke's  account  of  the  idea  of  God,  aa  an  idea. 

187.  This  idea,  with  him,  is  a  '  complex  idea  of  substance.' 
It  is  the  idea  each  man  has  of  the  '  thinking  thing  vrithin 
him,  enlarged  to  infinity.'  It  ia  beset  then  in  the  first  place 
with  all  the  diffioulties  which  we  have  found  to  belong  to  his 
doctrine  of  substance  generally  and  of  the  thinking  substance 
in  particular.'  These  need  not  be  recalled  in  detail.  When 
God  is  the  thinking  substance  they  become  more  obrioos. 
It  ia  the  antithesis  to  '  material  substance,'  as  the  source  of 
ideM  of  sensation,  that  alone  with  Locke  gives  a  meaning  to 
'thinking  substance.'  as  the  source  of  ideas  of  reflection : 
and  if,  aa  we  have  seen,  the  antithesis  is  untenable  when  it 
is  merely  the  source  of  human  ideas  that  is  in  qnestion,  much 
more  must  it  be  so  in  regard  to  God,  to  whom  any  opposition 
of  material  substance  must  be  a  limitation  of  his  perfect 
'  S(«iiboTii,pOTg«iph  35  nnd  the  following,  unci  127  Hnd  tht  Tnlloiring. 
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nature.  Of  the  generic  element  in  the  bhove  definition,  then, 
no  more  need  here  be  said.  It  is  the  qualification  of  *  en- 
largement to  infinity/  by  which  the  idea  of  man  as  a  thinking 
substance  is  represented  as  becoming  the  idea  of  God,  that 
is  the  special  difficulty  now  before  us.  Of  this  Locke  writes 
as  follows : — ^  The  complex  idea  we  have  of  God  is  made  up 
of  the  simple  ones  we  receive  from  reflection.  If  I  find  that 
I  know  some  few  things,  and  some  of  them,  or  all  perhaps, 
imperfectly,  I  can  frame  an  idea  of  knowing  twice  as  many : 
wldch  I  can  double  again  as  often  as  I  can  add  to  number, 
and  thus  enlarge  my  ideas  of  knowledge  by  extending  its 
comprehension  to  all  things  existing  or  possible.  The  same 
I  can  do  of  knowing  them  more  perfectly,  i.e.  all  their  quali- 
ties, powers,  causes,  consequences,  axid  relations ;  and  thus 
frame  the  idea  of  infinite  or  boundless  knowledge.  The  same 
also  may  be  done  of  power  till  we  come  to  that  we  call  infi- 
nite ;  and  also  of  the  duration  of  existence  without  beginning 
or  end ;  and  so  frame  the  idea  of  an  eternal  being.  .  .  All 
which  is  done  by  enlarging  the  simple  ideas  we  have  taken 
from  the  operation  of  our  own  minds  by  reflection,  or  by  our 
senses  from  exterior  things,  to  that  vastness  to  which  infinity 
can  extend  them.  For  it  is  infinity  which  joined  to  our  ideas 
of  existence,  power,  knowledge,  &c.,  makes  that  complex  idea 
whereby  we  represent  to  ourselves  the  supreme  being '  (Book 
II.  chap,  xxiii.  sec.  33 — 36).  What  is  meant  by  this  *  joining 
of  infinity  *  to  our  ideas  ? 

138.  *  Finite  and  infinite,'  says  Locke,  *  are  looked  upon  'Infinity, 
by  the  mind  as  the  modes  of  quantity,  and  are  to  be  attri-  J^Locke^ 
buted  primarily  only  to  those  things  that  have  parts  and  are  account  ol 
capable  of  increase  by  the  addition  of  any  the  least  part '  appliwble 
(Book  u.  chap.  xvii.  sec.  1).  Such  are  *  duration  and  ex-  to  God,  if 
pansion.'  The  applicability  then  of  the  term  *  infinite '  in  ®^  *^ 
its  proper  sense  to  God  implies  that  he  has  expansion  or 
duration ;  and  it  is  characteristic  of  Locke  that  though  he 
was  clear  about  the  divisibility  of  expansion  and  duration,  as 
the  above  passage  shows,  he  has  no  scruple  about  speaking 
of  them  as  attributes  of  God,  of  whom  as  being  ^  in  his  own 
essence  simple  and  uncompounded '  he  would  never  have 
spoken  as  ^  having  parts/  *  Duration  is  the  idea  we  have  of 
perishing  distance,  of  which  no  parts  exist  together  but  follow 
each  other  in  succession ;  as  expansion  is  the  idea  of  lasting 


parts. 
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diatance,  all  whose  parts  exist  together.'  Yet  of  duration 
imd  expanaioD,  thus  defined,  he  sajs  that '  in  their  full  ex- 
tent' (i.e.  a&  severally  'eternity  and  immensity')  'they 
belong  only  to  the  Deity  '  (Book  ii,  chap.  xv.  sees.  8  and  12). 
'  A  full  extent  *  of  them,  however,  is  in  the  nature  of  the  case 
impossible.  With  a  la^t  moment  duration  would  cease  to  be 
duRition  ;  without  another  space  beyond  it  space  woul<'i  not 
be  space.  Locke  is  quite  aware  of  this.  When  his  concep- 
tion of  infinity  is  not  embarrassed  by  reference  to  God,  it 
is  simply  that  of  unlimited  '  addibility  ' — a  juxta^position  of 
space  to  space,  a  successioa  of  time  upon  time,  to  which  we 
can  suppose  uo  limit  so  long  as  we  consider  space  and  time 
'  as  having  parts,  and  thus  capable  of  increase  by  the  addi- 
tion of  parts,'  and  which  therefore  excludes  the  very  possi- 
bility of  a  totality  or  '  full  extent '  (Book  u,  chap.  xvi.  sec.  8, 
and  xvii.  sec.  13).  The  question,  then,  whether  infinity  of 
expansion  and  duration  in  this,  its  only  proper,  sense  can  be 
predicated  of  the  perfect  God,  has  only  to  be  asked  in  order 
to  be  answered  in  the  negative.  Nor  do  we  mend  the  matter 
if,  instead  of  ascribing  such  infinity  to  ttod,  we  substitute 
another  phrase  of  Locke's,  and  say  that  He  'fills  eternity 
and  immensity '  (Book  ii.  chap.  iv.  sec,  ft).  Put  for  eternity 
and  immensity  their  proper  equivalents  according  to  Xiocke, 
viz.  unlimited  '  addibility '  of  tiuies  and  spaces,  and  the 
essential  unmeaningness  of  the  phrase  becomes  apparent. 
Can  it  tw  139.  Li  regard  to  any  other  attributes  of  God  than  those 
•f pliod  lo  fif  Ilia  duration  and  expansion,'  Locke  admits  that  the  term 
itiwBij'i  'infinite 'is  applied  'figuratively'  (Book  n.  chap.  xvii.  sec. 
1).  'When  we  call  them  {e.g.  His  power,  wisdom,  and 
goodness)  infinite,  we  have  no  other  idea  of  thia  infinity 
but  what  carries  with  it  some  reflection  on,  or  intimation  of, 
that  number  or  extent  of  the  actsorobjectsof  God's  wisdom, 
Ac.,  which  can  never  be  supposed  so  great  or  so  many  which 
these  attributes  will  not  always  surmount,  let  us  multiply 
them  in  our  thoughts  as  far  as  we  can  with  all  the  infinity 
of  endless  number.'  Wha,t  determination,  then,  according  to 
this  passage,  of  our  conception  of  God's  goodness  is  repre- 

'  In  the  nusogiw  TefeTTvi  to,  Xocko 
«IM&kt  of '  doratioi]  sDd  ubiquili/'  fl"' 
jzopCE  oouDbirput,  howevec,  of  '  dnm- 
lion'  aceoiding  to  him  is  ■  BipuiiBioii' — 
thia  bmng  ,U>  spsee  vbat  duration  is 
to  time.  Under  tbe  Dmbnrraasment, 
howsrar,  which  iiccetenrilv  altende  tho 


BScriptioDof  expanBioDloGoil,  hp  tacitly 
subBtituUs  for  it  ■  ubiquity,'  s  tarm 
wliiclj  does  not  match  '  duralioo,'  and 
am  only  maan  presunn'  thronglioiit  tho 
V'kalt  of  eipHDnon,  preB«ni:e  tbroughout 
the  whole  of  tb»t  wliiah  dooB  not  admit 
ofu  wholo. 
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Bented  by  calling  it  infinite  ?  Simply  its  relation  to  a  number  *?^?*J*' 
of  acts  and  objects  of  which  the  sum  can  always  be  increased,  Qjte  nnm- 
and  which,  just  for  that  reason,  cannot  represent  the  perfect  ^j  o* 
God.     Is  it  then,  it  may  be  asked,  of  mere  perversity  that 
when  thinking  of  God  under  attributes  that  are  not  quanti- 
tative, and  therefore  do  not  carry  with  them  the  necessity  of 
incompleteness,  we  yet  go  out  of  our  way  by  this  epithet '  in- 
finite '  to  subject  them  to  the  conditions  of  quantity  and  its 
^  progressus  ad  infinitum  ?  ' 

140.  detaining  Locke's  point  of  view,  our  answer  of  course  An  ace, 
must  be  that  our  ideas  of  the  Divine  attributes,  being  n^Jmi^ 
primarily  our  own  ideas  of  reflection,  are  either  ideas  of  the  remains  lo, 
single  successive  acts  that  constitute  our  inward  experience  J^'^'^ 
or  formed  from  these  by  abstraction  and  combination.  In  peated. 
parts  our  experience  is  given,  in  parts  only  can  we  recall  it. 
Our  complex  or  abstract  ideas  are  symbols  which  only  take 
a  meaning  so  far  as  we  resolve  them  into  the  detached  im- 
pressions which  in  the  sum  they  represent,  or  recall  the 
objects,  each  with  its  own  before  and  after,  from  which  they 
were  originally  taken.  So  it  is  with  the  ideas  of  wisdom, 
power,  and  goodness,  which  from  ourselves  we  transfer  to 
Grod.  They  represent  an  experience  given  in  succession  and 
piece-meal — a  numerable  series  of  acts  and  events,  which  like 
every  other  number  is  already  infinite  in  the  only  sense  of 
the  word  of  which  Locke  can  give  a  clear  account,  as  suscep- 
tible of  indefinite  repetition  (Book  ii.  chap.  vi.  sec.  8.)  When 
we  ^join  infinity'  to  these  ideas,  then,  unless  some  other 
meaning  is  given  to  infinity,  we  merely  state  explicitly  what 
was  originally  predicable  of  the  experience  they  embody. 
Nor  will  it  avail  us  much  to  shift  the  meaning  of  infinite, 
as  Locke  does  when  he  applies  it  to  the  divine  attributes, 
from  that  of  indefinite  ^  addibility '  to  that  of  exceeding  any 
sum  which  indefinite  multiplication  can  yield  us.  Let  us 
suppose  an  act  of  consciousness,  from  which  we  have  taken 
an  abstract  idea  of  an  attribute — say  of  wisdom — to  be  a 
million  times  repeated ;  our  idea  of  the  attribute  will  not 
vary  with  the  repetition.  Nor  if,  having  supposed  a  limit 
to  the  repetition,  we  then  suppose  the  act  indefinitely  re- 
peated beyond  this  limit  and  accordingly  speak  of  the  attri- 
bute as  infinite,  will  our  idea  of  the  attribute  vary  at  all 
from  what  it  was  to  begin  with.  Its  content  will  be  the  same. 
There  wiU  be  nothing  to  be  said  of  it  which  could  not  have 
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been  said  of  the  experient-e  from  which  it  was  orig^nallj 
abstracted,  and  of  which  the  eesential  characteristic — that 
it  IB  one  of  a  series  of  events  of  which  no  two  can  be  present 
together  — is  incompatible  with  divine  perfection, 

141.  It  appears  then  that  it  is  the  subjection  of  our  ex- 
perience to  the  tbrm  of  time  which  un£ts  the  ideas  derived 
i  from  it  for  any  combination  into  an  idea  of  God ;  nor  by 
being  '  joined  with  an  infinity,'  which  itself  merely  means 
the  absence  of  limit  to  succession  in  time,  is  their  unfitness 
in  any  way  modified.  On  the  contraiy,  by  such  conjunction 
from  being  latent  it  becomes  patent.  In  one  important 
passage  Locke  becomes  so  far  aware  of  this  that,  though 
continuing  to  ascribe  in&nite  duration  to  God,  he  does  it 
under  qualifications  inconsistent  with  the  very  notion  of 
duration.  '  Though  we  cannot  conceive  any  duration  with- 
out succession,  nor  put  it  together  in  our  thoughts  that  any 
being  does  now  eiist  to-morrow  or  possess  at  onoe  more  than 
the  present  moment  of  duration  ;  yet  we  can  conceive  the 
eternal  duration  of  the  Almighty  far  different  irom  that  of 
man,  or  any  other  finite  being :  because  man  comprehends 
not  in  bis  knowledge  or  power  all  past  and  future  things 
....  what  is  once  past  he  can  never  recall,  and  what 
is  yet  to  come  he  cannot  ma.ke  present.  .  .  .  God's  infinite 
duration  being  accompanied  with  infinite  knowledge  and 
power,  he  sees  all  things  past  and  to  come '  (Book  ii.  chap. 
XV.  sec  12).  It  is  clear  that  in  this  passage  'infinite' 
changes  its  meaning;  that  it  is  used  in  one  sense— tlie 
proper  sense  according  to  Locke — when  applied  to  dura- 
tion, and  in  some  wholly  different  sense,  not  a  tiguratire 
one  denved  from  the  former,  when  applied  to  knowledge 
and  power;  and  that  the  infinite  duration  of  God,  as  'ac- 
companied by  infinite  power  and  knowledge,'  is  no  longer  in 
any  intelligible  sense  duration  at  all.  It  is  no  longer  'the 
idea  we  have  of  perishing  distance,*  derived  from  our  fleeting 
consciousness  in  which  '  what  is  once  past  can  never  be  re- 
called,' but  the  attribute  of  a  consciousness  of  which,  if  it  is 
to  be  described  in  terms  uf  time  at  all,  in  virtue  of  iU  '  see- 
ing all  things  past  and  to  come '  at  once,  it  can  only  be 
Baid  that  it  '  does  now  exist  to-morrow.'  If  it  be  asked, 
What  meaning  can  we  have  in  speaking  of  such  a  conscious- 
ness? into  what  simple  ideas  can  it  be  resolved  when 
all  our  ideas  are   determined  by  a  before  and  after? — the 
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answer  must  be,  Just  as  much  or  as  little  meaning  as  we 
have  when,  in  like  contradiction  to  the  successive  presenta- 
tion of  ideas,  we  speak  of  a  self,  constituted  by  conscious- 
ness, as  identical  with  itself  throughout  the  years  of  our 
life. 

142.  A  more  positive  answer  it  is  not  our  present  business  — thei 
to  give.  Our  concern  is  to  show  that  'eternity  and  im-  whThAa 
mensity,'  according  to  any  meaning  that  Locke  recognises,  self  is 
or  that  the  observation  of  our  ideas  could  justify,  do  not  ^^  °*^ 
express  any  conception  that  can  carry  us  b^ond  the  per- 
petual incompleteness  of  our  experience;  but  that  in  his 
doctrine  of  personal  identity  he  does  admit  a  conception 
which  no  observation  of  our  ideas  of  reflection — ^since  these 
are  in  succession  and  could  not  be  observed  if  they  were  not 
— can  account  for ;  and  that  it  is  just  this  cx>nception,  the 
conception  of  a  constant  presence  of  consciousness  to  itself 
incompatible  with  conditions  of  space  and  time,  that  can 
alone  give  such  meaning  to  '  eternal  and  infinite '  as  can 
render  them  significant  epithets  of  God.  Such  a  conception 
(we  say  it  with  respect)  Locke  admits  when  it  is  wanted 
without  knowing  it.  It  must  indeed  always  underlie  the 
idea  of  Grod,  however  alien  to  it  may  be  attempted  adapta- 
tions of  the  other  '  infinite ' — the  progressus  ad  indefinitum  in 
space  and  time — ^by  which,  as  with  Locke,  the  idea  is  ex- 
plained. But  it  is  one  for  which  the  psychological  method 
of  observing  what  happens  in  oneself  cannot  account,  and 
which  therefore  this  method,  just  so  far  as  it  is  thoroughly 
carried  out,  must  tend  to  discard.  That  which  happens, 
whether  we  reckon  it  an  inward  or  an  outward,  a  physical 
or  a  psychical  event — and  nothing  but  an  event  can,  pro- 
perly speaking,  be  observed — is  as  such  in  time.  But  the 
presence  of  consciousness  to  itself,  though,  as  the  true 
'  punctam  stans,' '  it  is  the  condition  of  the  observation  of 
events  in  time,  is  not  such  an  event  itself.  In  the  ordinary 
and  proper  sense  of  ^  fact,'  it  is  not  a  fact  at  all,  nor  yet  a  ^ 
possible  abstraction  from  facts.  To  the  method,  then,  which 
deals  with  phrases  about  the  mind  by  ascertaining  the 
observable  ^mental  phenomena'  which  they  represent,  it 
must  remain  a  mere  phrase,  to  be  explained  as  the  oflBspring 
of  other  phrases  whose  real  import  has  been  misunderstood. 

*  Locke,  Ebvlj  ii.  chap.  zvii.  aee.  16. 
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It  can  only  recover  a  signifioince  when  this  method,  aa  witk 
Hume,  has  done  its  worst,  and  is  found  to  leave  the  posai- 
bility  of  knowledge,  without  such  'punctuni  stana,'  still 
unaccounted  fur. 

How  do  I        J43,  We  have  finally  to  notice  the  way  in  which  Locke  I 
vw^imI     niaintains  onr  knowledge  of  the  '  real  existence '  of  thinking  I 
eiUicncef   substance,  both  as  that  which  'we  call  our  mind,'  and  aa  I 
answer.'*    *^*'^'     Of  the  former  first,     '  Experience  convinces  us  that  J 
we  have  an  intuitive  knowledge  of  onr  own  existence. . 
If  I  know  I  feel  pain,  it  ifl  evident  I  have  as  certain  percep*  1 
tion  of  my  ovra  existence  as  of  the  pain  I  feel.     If  I  know  I  I 
doubt,  I  have  as  certain  perception  of  the  existence  of  the  I 
thing  doubting  as  of  that  thought  which  I  call  doubt '  (Book   ' 
IV,  chap.  ix.  sec,  3).     Upon  this  the  remark  must  occur  that 
the  existence  of  a  painful  feeling  is  one  thing;  tbe  existence 
of  a  permanent  subject,  remaining  the  same  with  itself,  when   , 
the   feeliog   is  over,  and   through  the  succession  of  other  ■ 
feelings,  quite  another,     Tbe   latter  is  what  is  meant  by  j 
my  own  existence,  of  which  undoubtedly  there  is  a  *  certain   ' 
perception,'  if  the  feeling  of  pain  has  become  the  '  know- 
ledge that  I  feel  pain,'  and  if  by  the  '  I '  is  understood  such  a 
permanent  subject.  That  the  feeling,  as '  simple  idea,'  is  taken 
to  begin  with  by  Locke  for  the  knowledge  that  I  fi 
thing,  we  have  sufficiently  seen.'     Just  as,  in  virtue  of  this 
conversion,  it  gives  ns  '  assurance  *  of  the  real  existence  of  I 
the  outt-r  thing  or  material  substance  on  tbe  one  side,  so  of  J 
the  thinking  substance  on  the  other.     It  carries  with  it  the  f 
certainty  at  once  that  I  have  a  feeling,  and  that  something  1 
makes  me  feel.     But  whereas,  after  the  conversion  of  feeling 
into  a  felt  thing  has  been  throughout  assumed — as  indeed 
otherwise  feeling  could  not  be  spoken  of — a  further  question 
is  raised,  which  causes  much  embarrassment,  as  to  the  real 
existence  of  such  thing ;  on  the  contrary,  the  reference  of  the 
feeling  to  tbe  lldnkiTtg  thing  is  taken  as  carrying  with  it  the 
real  existence  of  such  thing.     The  question  whether  it  really 
exists  or  no  is  only  once  raised,  and  then  summarily  settled 
by  the  sentence  we  have  quoted,  while  the  reality  whether 
of  existence  or  of  essence  on  the  part  of  the  outward  thing,  as 
we  have  found  to  our  coat,  is  the  main  burden   of  the  Third  j 
and  Fourth  Books, 


'  Sea  above,  fara;;jiipliB  26  and  following,  and  59  and  follon 
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144.  In  principle,  indeed,  the  answer  to  borf^li  questions,  as  ^  ^««o« 
giren  by  Locke,  is  the  same :  for  the  reasons  which  he  alleges  coDsis- 
for  being  assured  of  the  *  existence  of  a  thing  without  us  tently  with 
corresponding  to  the  idea  of  sensation  *  reduce  themselves,  as  doctiine  of 
we  have  seen,  to  the  reiteration  of  that  reference  of  the  idea  real  exii- 
to  a  thing,  which  according  to  him  is  originally  involved  in 

it,  and  which  is  but  the  correlative  of  its  reference  to  a  sub- 
ject. This,  however,  is  what  he  was  not  himself  aware  of. 
To  him  the  outer  and  the  inner  substance  were  separate  and 
independent  things,  for  each  of  which  the  question  of  real 
existence  had  to  be  separately  settled.  To  us,  according  to  v 
the  view  already  indicated,  it  is  the  presence  of  self-conscious- 
ness, or  thought  as  an  object-to-itself,  to  feeling  that  converts 
it  into  a  relation  between  feeling  thing  and  felt  thing,  between 
^  cogitative  and  incogitative  substance.'  The  source  of  sub- 
stantiation upon  each  side  being  the  same,  the  question  as  to 
the  real  existence  of  either  substance  must  be  the  same,  and 
equally  so  the  answer  to  it.  It  is  an  answer  that  must  be 
preceded  by  a  counter  question. — ^Does  real  existence  mean  ^ 
existence  independent  of  thought  9  To  suppose  such  existence 
is  to  suppose  an  impossibility — one  which  is  not  the  less  so 
though  the  existence  be  supposed  material,  if  ^material' 
means  in  ^  space  '  and  space  itself  is  a  relation  constituted 
by  the  mind,  *  bringing  things  to  and  setting  them  by  one  an- 
other.' Yet  is  the  supposition  itself  but  a  mode  of  the  logical 
substantiation  we  have  explained,  followed  by  an  imaginary 
abstraction  of  the  work  of  the  mind  from  this,  its  own  crea- 
tion. Does  real  existence  mean  a  possible  feeling?  If  so,  it 
is  as  clear  that  what  converts  feeling  into  a  relation  between 
felt  thing  and  feeling  subject  cannot  in  this  sense  be  real,  as 
it  is  that  without  such  conversion  no  distinction  between 
real  and  fantastic  would  be  possible.  Does  it,  finally,  mean 
individuality,  in  such  a  sense  that  unless  I  can  say  this  or 
that  is  substance,  thinking  or  material,  substance  does  not 
really  exist  9  If  it  does,  the  answer  is  that  substance,  being 
constituted  by  a  relation  by  which  self-conscious  thought  is 
for  ever  determining  feelings,  and  which  every  predication 
represents,  cannot  be  identified  with  any  ^this  or  that,' 
though  without  it  there  could  be  no  *  this  or  that '  at  all. 

145.  We  have  already  found  that  Locke  accepts  each  of  j^ores 
the  above  as  determinations  of  real  existence,  and  that,  though  this  in 
in  spito  of  them  he  labours  to  maintain  the  real  existence  of  thTse"?'* 
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outward  things,  he  is  so  far  faithful  lo  them  as  to  declare  ' 
real  essence  iinknowahle.  In  answering  the  question  as  to 
*  his  own  existence '  he  wholly  ignores  them.  He  does  not 
ask  how  the  real  existence  of  the  thinking  Ego  sorts  with  hia 
ordinary  doctrine  that  the  real  is  what  would  be  in  the  world 
whether  there  were  a  mind  or  no ;  or  its  real  identity,  pi'saent 
throughout  the  particulars  of  experience,  with  hia  ordinary 
doctrine  of  the  fietitiousness  of  '  generals.'  A  real  existeTice 
of  the  mind,  however,  founded  on  the  logical  necessity  of 
Buhstantiation,  rests  on  a  shifting  basis,  so  long  as  by  the 
mind  is  understood  a  thinking  thing,  different  in  each  man, 
to  which  his  inner  experience  ia  referred  as  accidents  to  a 
sabstance.  The  same  law  of  thought  which  compels  such 
reference  requires  that  the  thinking  thing  in  its  turn,  as  that 
which  ia  bom  grows  and  dies,  be  referred  as  an  accident  to 
some  ulterior  substance.  "A  fever  or  fall  may  take  away  my 
reason  or  memory,  or  both ;  and  an  apoplexy  leave  neither 
sense  nor  understanding,  no,  nor  life.' '  Just  as  each  outer 
thing  turns  out  to  be  a  'retainer  to  something  else,'  so  is  it 
with  the  inner  thing.  Such  a  dependent  being  cannot  be  an 
ultimate  substance ;  nor  can  any  natural  agents  to  which  we 
may  trace  its  dependence  really  be  so  either.  The  logical 
necessity  of  further  substantiation  would  affect  them  equally, 
appearing  in  the  supposition  of  an  unknown  eomething 
beyond,  which  makes  them  what  they  are.  It  is  under  such 
logical  necessity  that  Locke,  in  regard  to  all  the  substances 
which  he  commonly  speaka  of  as  ultimate —  God,  spirit, 
body — from  time  to  time  gives  warning  of  something  still 
ulterior  and  unknowable,  whether  under  the  designation  of 
substance  or  real  essence  (Book  ii.  chap,  xxiii.  sees.  30  and 
36).  If,  then,  it  will  be  said,  substance  is  but  the  constantly- 
shifting  result  of  a  necessity  of  thought — so  shifting  that 
there  is  nothing  of  which  we  can  finally  say,  '  This  is  sub- 
stance, not  accident  '—there  can  be  no  evidence  of  the  '  real 
existence '  of  a  permanent  Ego  in  the  necessary  substantiation 
therein  of  my  inner  experience. 
8«DM  in  146.  The  first  result  of  such  a  consideration  in  a  reader  of 

whlctitha  jjQf.\^Q  will  naturally  be  an  attempt  to  treat  the  inner  syn- 
inil/iwl.  thesis  ae  a  fiction  of  thought  or  figure  of  speech,  and  to 
confine  real  existence  to  single  feelings  in  the  moments  of 
their   occurrence.     This,  it   wUl  seem,  ia  to  be  faithful  to 
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Locke's  own  clearer  mind,  as  it  frequently  emerges  from  the 
still-retuming  cloud  of  scholasticism.  The  final  result  will 
rather  be  the  discovery  that  the  single  feeling  is  nothing  real, 
but  that  the  synthesis  of  appearances,  which  alone  for  us  con- 
stitutes reality,  is  never  final  or  complete :  that  thus  absolute 
reality,  like  ultimate  substance,  is  never  to  be  found  by  us — 
in  a  thinking  as  little  as  in  a  material  thing — ^belonging  as 
it  does  only  to  that  divine  self-consciousness,  of  which  the 
presence  in  us  is  the  source  and  bond  of  the  ever-growing 
synthesis  called  knowledge,  but  which,  because  it  is  the 
source  of  that  synthesis  and  not  one  of  its  partial  results, 
is  neither  real  nor  knowable  in  the  same  sense  as  is  any 
other  object.  It  is  this  presence  which  alone  gives  meaning 
to  *  proofs  of  the  being  of  God ;'  to  Locke's  among  the  rest. 
For  it  is  in  a  sense  true,  as  he  held,  that  ^my  own  real 
existence '  is  evidence  of  the  existence  of  God,  since  the  self, 
in  the  only  sense  in  which  it  is  absolutely  real  or  an  ultimate 
subject,  is  already  Grod.* 

147.  Our  knowledge  of  Grod's  existence,  according  to  him,  Locke's 
is  *  demonstrative,'  based  on  the  *  intuitive '  knowledge  of  P^£^ 
our  own.  Strictly  taken,  according  to  his  definitions,  this  ezistenc* 
must  mean  that  the  agreement  of  the  idea  of  Gtod  with  ex-  of  God. 
istence  is  perceived  mediately  through  the  agreement  of  the 
idea  of  self  with  existence,  which  is  perceived  immediately ; 
that  thus  the  idea  of  God  and  the  idea  of  self  ^  agree.'  *  We 
need  not,  however,  further  dwell  either  on  the  contradiction 
implied  in  the  knowledge  of  real  existence,  if  knowledge  is  a 
perception  of  agreement  between  ideas  and  if  real  existence 
is  the  antithesis  of  ideas ;  or  on  the  embarrassments  which 
follow  when  a  definition  of  reasoning,  only  really  applicable 
to  the  comparison  of  quantities,  is  extended  to  other  regions 
of  knowledge.  Locke  virtually  ignores  his  definitions  in  the 
passage  before  us.  ^  If  we  know  there  is  some  real  being ' 
(as  we  do  know  in  the  knowledge  of  our  own  existence)  ^  and 
that  non-entity  cannot  produce  any  real  being,  it  is  an  evi- 
dent demonstnition  that  from  eternity  there  has  been  some- 
thing ;  since  what  was  not  from  eternity  had  a  beginning, 
and  what  had  a  beginning  must  be  produced  by  something 
else'  (Book  iv.  chap.  x.  sec.  3).  Next  as  to  the  quali- 
ties of  this  something  else.  *What  had  its  being  and 
beginning  from  another  must   also  have    all    that    which 

*  See  below,  parsgraph  152.  *  See  above,  paragraphs  25  and  24. 
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is  in,  and  belongs  to,  its  being  from  another  too '  (Ibid. 
sec,  4.)'  From  this  is  deduced  the  supreme  power  and 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  eternal  being  upon  the  principle 
that  whatever  is  in  the  effect  must  also  be  in  the  cause 
— a  principle,  however,  which  has  to  be  subjected  to 
awkward  limitations  in  order  that,  while  proving  enough, 
it  may  not  prove  too  mnch.  It  might  seem  that,  accor- 
ding to  it,  since  the  real  1>eing,  from  which  aa  effect  the 
eternal  being  as  cause  is  demonstrated,  is  '  both  material  and 
cogitative  '  or  '  made  up  of  body  and  spirit,'  matter  as  well 
as  thought  must  belong  to  the  eternal  being  ti)o.  Thai 
thought  must  belong  to  him,  Locke  is  quite  clear.  It  is  aa 
impossible,  he  holds,  that  thought  should  be  derived  from 
matter,  or  from  matter  and  motion  together,  as  that  sonie- 
tbing  should  be  deriverl  from  nothing.  'If  we  will  suppose 
nothing  first  or  eternal,  matter  can  never  begin  to  be ;  if  we 
suppose  bare  matter  without  motion  eternal,  motion  can 
never  begin  to  be :  if  we  suppose  only  matter  and  motion 
first  or  eternal,  thought  can  never  begin  to  be  '  (Book  iv. 
chap.  X.  sec.  10).  The  objection  which  is  sure  to  occur,  that 
it  must  be  equally  impossible  for  matter  to  be  derived  from 
thought,  he  can  scarcely  be  said  to  face.  He  takes  refuge  in 
the  supreme  power  of  the  eternal  being,  as  that  which  is  able 
to  create  matter  out  of  nothing.  He  does  not  anticipate  the 
rejoinder  to  which  he  thus  lays  himself  open,  that  this  power 
in  the  eternal  being  to  produce  one  eff'e.^t  not  homogeneona 
with  itself,  viz,  matter,  may  extend  to  another  effect,  viz. 
thought,  and  that  thus  the  argument  from  thought  in  the 
effect  tfl  thoHghl  in  the  cause  becomes  invalid,  and  nothing 
but  blind  power,  we  know  not  what,  remains  as  the  attribute 
of  the  eternal  being.  Nor  does  he  remember,  when  he  meets 
the  objection  drawn  from  the  inconceivability  of  matter  being 
made  out  of  nothing  by  saying  that  what  is  inconceivable  is 
not  therefore  impossible  {ibid.  sec.  19),  that  it  is  simply  the 
inconceivability  of  a  sequence  of  something  upon  nothing 
that  has  given  him  his  'evident  demonstration  '  of  an  eternal 
being. 

148.  The  value  of  the  first  step  in  Locke's  argument — thft 
inference,  namely,  from  tliere  being  something  now  to  there 
having  been  something  from  eternity — must  be  diff'erently 
estimated  according  to  the  meaning  attached  to  'something* 
and  '  from  eternity.'  If  the  existence  of  something  meanB 
the  oecnrrence  of  an  event,  of  this  undoubtedly  it  can  always 
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be  said  that  it  follows  another  event,  nor  to  this  sequence 
can  anj  limit  be  supposed,  for  a  first  event  would  not  be  an 
event  at  all.  It  would  be  a  contingency  contingent  upon 
nothing.  Thus  understood,  the  argument  from  a  something 
now  to  a  something  from  etemitj  is  merelj  a  statement  of 
the  infinity  of  time  according  to  that  notion  of  infinity,  as  a 
*  progressus  ad  indefinitum,'  which  we  have  already  seen  to 
be  Locke's.^  It  is  the  exact  reverse  of  an  argument  to  a 
creation  or  a  first  cause.  If  we  try  to  change  its  character 
by  a  supplementary  consideration  that  infinity  in  the  series 
of  events  is  inconceivable,  the  rejoinder  will  be  that  a  first 
event  is  not  for  that  reason  any  less  of  a  contradiction,  and 
that  the  infinity  which  Locke  speaks  of  only  professes  to  be 
a  negative  idea,  representing  the  impossibility  of  conceiving 
a  first  event  (Book  n.  chap.  xvii.  sec.  13,  &c.).  In  truth, 
however,  when  Locke  speaks  of  *  something  from  eternity ' 
he  does  not  mean — what  would  clearly  be  no  God  at  all — a 
series  of  events  to  which,  because  of  events,  and  therefore 
in  time,  no  limit  can  be  supposed ;  but  a  being  which  is 
neither  event  nor  series  of  events,  to  which  there  is  no  before 
or  after.  The  inference  to  such  a  being  is  not  of  a  kind  with 
the  transition  from  one  event  to  another  habitually  asso- 
ciated with  it ;  and  if  this  be  the  true  account  of  reasoning 
from  effect  to  cause,  no  such  reasoning  can  yield  the  result 
which  Locke  requires.  As  we  have  seen,  however,  this  is 
not  his  account  of  it,*  however  legitimately  it  may  follow 
from  his  general  doctrine. 

149.  The  inference  of  cause  with  him  is  the  inference  and  how 
from  a  change  to  something  having  power  to  produce  it.*  'oa'*"*** 
The  value  of  this  definition  lies  not  in  the  notion  of  efficient 
power,  but  in  that  of  an  order  of  nature,  which  it  involves. 
If  instead  of  *  something  having  power  to  produce  it '  we 
read  ^  something  that  accounts  for  the  change,'  it  expresses 
the  inference  on  which  all  science  rests,  but  which  is  as  far 
as  possible  from  being  merely  a  transition  from  one  event  to 
another  that  usually  precedes  it.  An  event,  interpreted  as 
a  change  of  something  that  remains  constant,  is  no  longer  a 
mere  event.  It  is  no  longer  merely  in  time,  a  present  which 
next  moment  becomes  a  past.  It  takes  its  character  from 
relation  to  the  thing  or  system  of  things  of  which  it  is  an 
'altered  appearance,  but  which  in  itself  is  always  the  same. 

^  Sm  above,  paragraph  138.  *  Cf.  n.  chap.  zzvi.  sec.  1,  and  chap. 

•  See  aboTe,  paragraph  68.  xxi.  «oc.  1. 
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Only  in  virtue  of  saoh  a  relation  does  it  require  to  be 
accounted  for,  to  be  referred  to  a  '  cause,'  which  is  in  truth 
the  conception  that  holds  together  or  reconciles  the  endless 
flur  of  events  with  eternal  unity.  The  cause  of  a  '  pheno- 
menon,' even  according  to  the  authoritative  exponent  of  the 
Logic  which  believes  itself  to  follow  Hume,  is  the  'sum 
total  of  its  conditions.'  In  its  fulness,  that  is,  it  is  simply 
that  system  of  things,  conceived  explicitly,  of  which  there 
must  already  have  been  an  implicit  conception  in  order  that 
the  event  might  be  regarded  as  a  change  and  thua  start  the 
search  for  a  cause.  An  event  in  time,  apart  from  reference 
to  something  not  in  time,  could  suggest  no  enquiry  into  the 
BUM  of  its  conditions.  Upon  occurrence  of  a  certain  feeling 
there  might  indeed  be  spontaneous  recollection  of  a  feeling 
usually  precedent,  spontaneous  expectation  of  another 
usually  sequent.  But  such  association  of  feelings  can  never 
explain  that  conception  of  cause  in  virtue  of  which,  when 
accounting  for  a  phenomenon,  we  set  aside  the  event  which 
in  our  actual  experience  has  usually  preceded  it,  for  one 
which  we  only  find  to  precede  it  in  the  single  case  of  a 
crucial  experiment.  That  we  do  so  shows  that  it  is  not  be- 
cause of  antecedence  in  time,  however  apparently  uniform, 
that  an  educated  man  reckons  a  certain  event  to  be  the 
cause  of  another,  but  that,  because  of  its  sole  sufficiency 
under  the  suui  of  known  conditions  to  account  for  the  given 
event,  he  decides  it  to  be  its  uniform  antecedent,  however 
much  ordinary  appearances  may  tell  to  the  contrary.  Thus, 
though  he  may  still  strangely  define  cause  aa  a  uniformly 
antecedent  event  {in  spite  of  its  being  a  definition  that  would 
prevent  him  from  speaking  of  gravity  as  the  cause  of  the 
fall  of  a  stone),  it  is  clear  that  by  such  event  he  means  one 
determined  by  a  complex  of  conditions  in  an  unchanging 
universe.  These  conditions,  again,  he  may  speak  of  as  con- 
(ingencies,  i.e.  as  events  contingent  upon  other  events  in 
endless  aeries,  but  he  must  add  '  contingent  in  accordance 
with  the  uniformity  of  nature ' — in  other  words,  he  must 
determine  the  contingencies  by  relation  to  what  is  not  con- 
tingent ;  he  must  suppose  nature  unchanging,  though  our 
experience  of  it  through  sensation  be  a  '  progressus  ad  inde- 
finitum ' — if  lie  is  to  allow  a  possibility  of  knowledge  at  all. 
In  short,  if  events  were  merely  eventa,  feelings  that  happen 
to  me  now  and  next  moment  are  over,  no  '  law  of  causation  * 
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and  therefore  no  knowledge  would  be  possible.  If  the  know- 
ledge founded  on  this  law  actually  exists,  then  the  ^  argumen- 
tum  a  contingentii  mundi '  rightly  undei*stood — ^the  '  in- 
ference' from  nature  to  a  being  neither  in  time  nor 
contingent  but  self-dependent  and  eternal,  that  constant 
reality  of  which  events  are  the  changing  appearances — is 
valid  because  the  conception  of  nature,  of  a  world  to  be 
known,  already  implies  such  a  being.  To  the  rejoinder  that 
implication  in  the  conception  of  nature  does  not  prove  real 
existence,  the  answer  must  be  the  question,  What  meaning 
has  real  existence,  the  antithesis  of  illusion,  except  such  as 
is  equivalent  to  this  conception  ? 

150.  The  value,  then,  of  Locke's  demonstration  of  the  The  world 
existence  of  God,  as  an  argument  from  there  being  something  J^^^  *** 
now  to  an  eternal  being  from  which  the  real  existence  that  an  eternal 
we  know  *  has  all  which  is  in  and  belongs  to  it,'  depends  ^  ^P'' 
on  our  converting  it  into  the  *  argumentum  a  contingentid.  etemaL 
mundi,'  stated  as  above.     In  other  words,  it  depends  on  our 
interpreting  it  in  a  manner  which  may  be  warranted  by  his 
rough  account  of  causation,  and  by  one  of  the  incompatible 

views  of  the  real  that  we  have  found  in  him,*  but  which  is 
inconsistent  with  his  opposition  of  reality  to  the  work  of  the 
mind,  and  his  reduction  of  it  to  ^  particular  existence,'  as  well 
as  with  his  ordinary  view  that  ^  infinite '  and  ^  eternal '  can 
represent  only  a  ^pi*ogressus  ad  indefinitum.'  If  by  ^real 
existence  corresponding  to  an  idea '  is  meant  its  presentation 
in  a  particular  ^  here  and  now,'  an  attempt  to  find  a  real 
existence  of  God  can  bring  us  to  nothing  but  such  a  contra- 
diction in  terms  as  a  first  event.  To  prove  it  from  the  real 
existence  of  the  self  is  to  prove  one  impossibility  from  another. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  real  existence  implies  the  determination 
of  our  ideas  by  an  order  of  nature — if  it  means  ideab  *in  ordine 
ad  universum  '  (to  use  a  Baconian  phrase),  in  distinction  from 
^  in  ordine  ad  nos ' — then  the  argument  from  a  present  to  an 
eternal  real  existence  is  valid,  but  simply  in  the  sense  that 
the  present  is  already  real,  and  ^  has  all  that  is  in  and  belongs 
to  it,'  only  in  virtue  of  the  relation  to  the  eternal. 

151.  This,  it  may  be  said,  is  to  vindicate  Locke's  ^  proof '  Bat  will 
only  by  making  it  Pantheistic.     It  gives  us  an  eternity  of  ^*>®^<***'^ 
nature,  but  not  God.     Our  present  concern,  however,  is  not  istonce  in 
with  the  distinction  between  Pantheism  and  true  Theism,  f^P^J!®"* 

'  be  a  think- 
'  See  above,  paragraphB49  and  91.  ing  being  If 
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but  with  the  exposition  of  Locke's  doctrine  according  to  the 
only  development  by  which  it  can  be  made  to  show  the  reaJ 
existence  of  an  eternal  being  at  all.  It  is  only  by  making 
the  most  of  certain  Cartesian  elements  that  appear  in  his 
doctrine,  irreconcileable  with  its  general  purport,  that  we  can 
find  fair  room  in  it  for  such  a  being,  even  as  the  system  of 
nature.  Any  attempt  to  exhibit  (in  Hegelian  phrase)  *  Spirit 
as  the  truth  of  nature,'  would  be  to  go  wholly  beyond  our 
record;  yet  without  this  the  *ens  realissimum'  cannot  be 
the  God  whose  existence  Locke  believes  himself  to  prove — a 
thinking  being  from  whom  matter  and  motion  are  derived, 
but  in  whom  they  are  not.  It  is  true  that,  according  to  the 
context,  it  is  the  real  existence  of  the  self  from  which  that  of 
the  eternal  being  is  proved.  This  is  because,  in  the  Fourth 
Book,  where  the  *  proof*  occurs,  following  the  new  train  of 
enquiry  started  by  the  definition  of  knowledge,  Locke  has 
for  the  time  lefb  in  abeyance  his  fundamental  doctrine  that 
all  simple  ideas  are  types  of  reality,  and  is  writing  as  if  ^  my 
own  real  existence '  were  the  only  one  known  with  intuitive 
certainty.  This,  however,  makes  no  essential  difference  in 
the  effect  of  his  argument.  The  given  existence,  from  which 
the  divine  is  proved,  is  treated  expressly  as  both  *  material 
and  cogitative :'  nor,  since  according  to  Locke  the  world  is 
both  and  man  is  both,  and  even  the  Hhinking  thing'  takes 
its  content  from  impressions  made  by  matter,  could  it  be 
otherwise.  To  have  taken  thought  by  itself  as  the  basis  of 
the  proof  would  have  been  to  leave  the  other  part  of  the 
world,  as  he  conceived  it,  to  be  referred  to  another  God. 
The  difficulty  then  arises,  either  that  there  is  no  inference 
possible  from  the  nature  of  the  effect  to  the  nature  of  the 
eternal  being,  its  cause ;  in  which  case  no  attribute  whatever 
can  be  asserted  of  the  latter:  or  that  to  it  too,  like  the  effect, 
matter  as  well  as  thought  must  belong. 
Yes^ac-  152.  As  we  have  seen,  neither  of  these  alternative  views  is 

the  true^^  really  met  by  Locke.  To  the  former  we  may  reply  that  the 
notion  of  relation  between  two  events,  of  which  neither  has  anything 
ImmT/^  in  common  with  the  other,  but  which  we  improperly  speak 
t\v«.,n  of  as  effect  and  cause  (e.g,  death  and  a  sunstroke),  has  no 

tiiMitiht       likeness  to  that  which  we  have  explained  between  the  woild 
iji;it!cr.        in  its  contingency  and  the  world  as  an  eternal  system — a 
relation  according  to  which  the  cause  is  the  effect  in  unity. 
"Whatever  is  part  of  the  reality  of  the  world  must  belong,  it 
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would  seem,  to  the  *  ens  realissimum,'  its  cause.  We  are 
thus  thrown  back  on  the  other  horn  of  the  dilemma.  Is  not 
matter  part  of  the  reality  of  the  world  P  This  is  a  question 
to  which  the  method  of  observing  the  individual  consciousness 
can  give  none  but  a  delusive  answer.  A  true  answer  cannot 
be  given  till  for  this  method  has  been  substituted  the  enquiry, 
How  knowledge  is  possible,  and  it  has  been  found  tliat  it  is 
only  possible  as  the  progressive  actualisation  in  us  of  a  self- 
consciousness  in  itself  complete,  and  which  in  its  completeness 
includes  the  world  as  its  object.  From  the  point  of  view  thus 
attained  the  question  as  to  matter  will  be.  How  is  it  related 
to  this  self-consciousness? — a  question  to  which  the  answer 
must  vary  according  to  what  is  understood  by  *  matter.'  If 
it  means  the  abstract  opposite  of  thought — that  which  is  sup- 
posed void  of  all  determination  that  comes  of  thinking — we 
must  pronounce  it  simply  a  delusion,  the  creation  of  self-con- 
sciousness in  one  stage  of  its  communication  to  us.  If  it 
means  the  world  as  in  space  and  time,  this  we  may  allow  to  be 
real  enough  as  a  stage  in  the  process  by  which  self-conscious- 
ness constitutes  reality.  Thus  understood,  we  may  speak  of  it 
roughly  as  part  of  the  ^  ens  realissimum'  which  the  complete 
self-consciousness,  or  Gk)d,  includes  as  its  object,  without  any 
limitation  of  the  divine  perfectness.  The  limitation  only 
seems  to  arise  so  far  as  we,  being  ourselves  (as  our  knowledge 
and  morality  testify),  though  formally  self-conscious,  yet 
parts  of  this  partial  world,  interpret  it  amiss  and  ascribe  to  it 
a  reality,  in  abstraction  from  the  self-conscious  subject,  which 
it  only  derives  from  relation  to  it.  Thus  while  on  the  one 
hand  it  is  the  presence  in  us  of  Gk)d,  as  the  self-conscious 
source  of  reality,  that  at  once  gives  us  the  idea  of  God  and  of 
an  eternal  self,  and  renders  superfluous  the  further  question 
as  to  their  real  existence ;  on  the  other  hand  it  is  because, 
for  all  this  presence,  we  are  but  emerging  from  nature,  of 
which  as  animals  we  are  parts,  that  to  us  there  must  seem 
an  incompatibility  of  existence  between  Grod  and  matter, 
between  the  self  and  the  flux  of  events  which  makes  our 
life.  This  necessary  illusion  is  our  bondage,  but  when  the 
source  of  illusion  is  known,  the  bondage  is  already  being 
broken. 

153.  We  have  now  sufiSciently  explored  the  system  which  Locke'aan- 
it  was  Hume's  mission  to  try  to  make  consistent  with  itself.  Hmw»**~ 
We  have  found  that  it  is  governed  throughout  by  the  anti-  takes  ooa. 
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tliesls  between  what  is  given  to  consciousness — that  in  regard 
to  which  the  mind  is  pjisaiv« — aa  the  supposed  real  on  the 
one  side,  and  what  is  '  invented,'  '  created,'  '  superinduced ' 
by  the  mind  on  the  other :  while  yet  this  '  real '  in  all  its 
forms,  as  described  by  Locke,  has  turned  out  to  be  consti- 
tuted by  such  ideas  as,  according  to  him,  are  not  given  but 
invented.  Stripped  of  these  superinductions,  nothing  has 
been  found  to  remain  of  it  but  that  of  which  nothing  can  be 
said — a  chaos  of  unrelated,  and  therefore  unmeaning,  indi- 
vidua.  Turning  to  the  theory  of  the  mind  itself,  the  source 
of  the  superindnction,  we  have  found  this  to  be  a  reduplica- 
tion of  the  prolonged  inconsistency  which  forms  the  theory 
of  the  '  real.'  It  impresses  itself  with  that  which,  according 
to  the  other  theory,  is  the  impress  of  matter,  and  it  really 
exists  as  that  which  it  itself  invents.  The  value  of  Hume's 
philosophy  lies  in  its  being  an  attempt  to  carry  out  the  anti- 
thesis more  rigorously — to  clear  the  real,  whether  under  the 
designation  of  mind  or  of  its  object,  of  all  that  could  not  be 
reckoned  as  given  in  feelings  which  occur  to  us  '  whether  we 
will  or  no.'  The  consequence  is  a  splendid  failure,  a  failure 
which  it  might  have  been  hoped  would  have  been  taken  as  a 
sufficient  proof  that  a  theory,  which  starts  from  that  anti- 
thesis, cannot  even  be  stated  without  implicitly  contradicting 
itself. 

154.  Such  a  doctrine — a  doctrine  founded  on  the  testimony 
of  the  senses,  which  ends  by  showing  that  the  senses  testify  to 
nothing — cannot  be  criticised  step  by  step  according  to  the 
order  in  which  its  author  puts  it,  for  its  characteristic  is  that, 
in  order  to  state  itself,  it  has  to  take  for  granted  popular 
notions  which  it  afterwards  shows  to  be  unmeaning.  Its  power 
over  ordinary  thinkers  lies  just  in  this,  that  it  arrives  at  its 
destructive  re^t  by  means  of  propositions  which  every  one 
believes,  but  to  the  validity  of  which  its  result  is  really  fatal. 
An  account  of  our  primitive  cons cionsn ess,  which  derives  its 
plausibility  from  availing  itself  of  the  conceptions  of  cause 
and  substance,  is  the  basis  of  the  argument  which  reduces 
these  conceptions  to  words  misunderstood.  It  cannot,  there- 
fore, be  treated  by  itself,  as  it  stands  in  the  first  part,  of  the 
Treatise  on  the  Understanding,  but  must  be  taken  in  con- 
nection with  Part  rV.,  especially  with  the  section  on  '  Scep- 
ticism with  regard  to  the  Senses : '  not  upon  the  plan  of  dis- 
crediting H  principle  by  reference  to  the  '  dangerous '  nature 
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of  its  consequences,  but  because  the  final  doctrine  brings  out  This 
the  inconsistencies  lurking  in  that  assumed  to  begin  with.  ^^ 
On  this  side  of  his  scepticism  Hume  mainly  followed  the  Berkeley, 
orthodox  Berkeley,  of  whose  criticism  of  Locke,  made  with 
a  very  different  purpose,  some  account  must  first  be  given. 
The  connection  between  the  two  authors  is  instructive  in 
many  ways ;  not  least  as  showing  that  when  the  most  pious 
theological  purpose  expresses  itself  in  a  doctrine  resting  on 
an  inadequate  philosophical  principle,  it  is  the  principle  and 
not  the  purpose  that  will  regulate  the  permanent  efiTect  of 
the  doctrine. 

155.  Berkeley's  treatises,  we  must  remember,  though  pro-  Berkeley's 
fessedly  philosophical,  really  form  a  theological  polemic.  He  Jj[^^*  „ 
wrote  as  the  champion  of  orthodox  Christianity  against  making 
*  mathematical  atheism,'  and,  like  others  of  his  order,  content  |^^,|^ 
with  the  demolition  of  the  rival  stronghold,  did  not  stay  to 
enquire  whether  his  own  untempered  mortar  could  really 
hold  together  the  fabric  of  knowledge  and  rational  religion 
which  he  sought  to  maintain.  He  found  practical  ungodli- 
ness and  immorality  excusing  themselves  by  a  theory  of  *  ma- 
terialism ' — a  theory  which  made  the  whole  conscious  expe- 
rience of  man  dependent  upon  *  unperceiving  matter.'  This, 
whatever  it  might  be,  was  not  an  object  which  man  could 
love  or  reverence,  or  to  which  he  could  think  of  himself  as 
accountable.  Berkeley,  full  of  devout  zeal  for  Grod  and  man, 
and  not  without  a  tincture  of  clerical  party-spirit  (as  appears 
in  his  heat  ag^nst  Shaftesbury,  whom  he  ought  to  have  re- 
garded as  a  philosophical  yoke-fellow),  felt  that  it  must  be 
got  rid  of.  He  saw,  or  thought  he  saw,  that  the  *  new  way 
of  ideas '  had  only  to  be  made  consistent  with  itself,  and  the 
oppressive  shadow  must  vanish.  Ideas,  axscording  to  that 
new  way  (or,  to  speak  less  ambiguously,  feedings)  make  up 
our  experience,  and  they  are  not  matter.  Let  us  get  rid, 
then,  of  the  self-contradictory  assumption  that  they  are  either 
copies  of  matter — copies  of  that,  of  which  it  is  the  sole  and 
simple  differentia  that  it  is  not  an  idea,  or  its  effects — 
effects  of  that  which  can  only  be  described  as  the  unknown 
opposite  of  the  only  efficient  power  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted— and  what  becomes  of  the  philosopher's  blind  and 
dead  substitute  for  the  living  and  knowing  God  P  It  was 
one  thing,  however,  to  show  the  contradictions  involved  in 
Locke's  doctrine  of  matter,  another  effectively  to  replace 
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it.     To  the  latter  end  Berkeley  cannot  be  said  to  have  made 
any  permanent  contribution.     That   explicit   reduction   of 
ideas  to  feelings  '  particular  in  time,'  which  was  his  great 
,    weapon  of  destruction,  was  incompatible  with  his  doing  so. 
I    He  adds  nothing  to  the  philoeopby,  which  he  makes  con- 
,    sistent  with  itself,  while  by  making  it  consistent  he  empties 
it  of  three  parts  of  its  suggestive ness.    His  doctrine,  in  short, 
is  merely  Locke  purged,  and  Locke  purged  is  no  Locke. 
156.  The  question  which  he  mainly  dealt  with  may  be  stated 
f   in  general  terms  as  tJiat  of  the  relation  between  the  mind  and 
the  external  world.     Under  this  general  statement,  however, 
are  covered  several  distinct  questions,  the  confusion  between 
which  has  been  a  great  snare  for  philosophers — questions  aa 
to  the  relations  (a)  between  a  sensitive  and  non-sensitive 
body,  (b)  between  thought  and  its  object,  (c)  between  thought 
and  something  only  qualified  as  the  negation  of  thought. 
The  last  question,  it  will  be  observed,  is  what  the  second 
becomes  upon  a  certain  notion  being  formed  of  what  the 
object  of  thought  must  be.   Upon  this  notion  being  discarded 
a  further  question  (d),  also  covered  by  the  above  general 
statement,  must  still  remain  as   to   the   relation   between 
thought,  as  in  each  man,  and  the  world  which  he  does  not 
make,  but  which,  in  some  sort,  makes  him  what  he  is.     In 
what  follows,  these  questions,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  will  be 
referred  to  symbolically. 
■       157.  Locke's  doctrine  of  matter,  as  we  have  seen,  involves 
"  a  confusion  between  [a]   and  (b).     The  feeling  of  touch  in  1 
virtue  of  an  intellectual  interpretation — intellsctual  because  j 
implying  the  action  of  the  mind  aa  (according  to  Locke)  the 
source  of  ideas  of  relation — becomes  the  idea  of  solidity,  i.e. 
the  idea  of  a  relation  between  bodies  in  the  way  of  impulse 
and  resistance.     But  the  function  of  the  intellect  in  con-  , 
stitnting   the   relation    is    ignored.      Under   cover  of  the  I 
ambiguous  '  idea,'  which  stands  alike  for  a  nervous  irrita-  j 
tion  and  the  intellectual  interpretation  thereof,  the  feeling   \ 
of  touch  and  conception  of  solidity  are  treated  as  one  and  the 
same.     Thus  the  true  coticeiv^e^,  outwardness  of  body  to  body 
— an  outwardness  which  thought,  as  the  source  of  relations,    . 
can  alone  constitute — becomes  first  an   imaginary /e^  out-  j 
wardness  of  body  to  the  organs  of  touch,  and  then,  by  a 
fiirther  fallacy — these  organs  being  confused  with  the  mind 
— an  outwardness  of  body  to  mind,  which  we  need  only  kick  ', 
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a  stone  to  be  sure  of.  Meanwhile  the  consideration  of 
question  (d)  necessitates  the  belief  that  the  real  world  does 
not  come  and  go  with  each  man's  fleeting  consciousness, 
and  no  distinction  being  recognised  between  consciousness 
as  fleeting  and  consciousness  as  permanent,  or  between  feel- 
ing and  thought,  the  real  world  comes  to  be  regarded  as  the 
absolute  opposite  of  thought  and  its  work.  This  opposition 
combines  with  the  supposed  externality  of  body  to  mind  to 
give  the  notion  that  body  is  the  real.  The  qualities  which 
*  the  mind  finds  inseparable  from  body '  thus  become  quali- 
ties which  would  exist  all  the  same  *  whether  there  were  a 
perceiving  mind  or  no,'  and  are  primarily  real ;  while  such  as 
consist  in  our  feelings,  though  real  in  so  far  as,  *  not  being  of 
our  own  making,  they  imply  the  action  of  things  without 
us,'  are  yet  only  secondarily  so  because  this  action  is  relative 
to  something  which  is  not  body.  Then,  finally,  by  a  re- 
newed confusion  of  the  relation  between  thought  and  its 
object  with  that  between  body  and  body,  qualities,  which  are 
credited  with  a  primary  reality  as  independent  of  and  anti- 
thetical to  the  mind,  are  brought  within  it  again  as  ideas. 
They  are  supposed  to  copy  themselves  upon  it  by  impact  and 
impression ;  and  that  not  in  touch  merely,  but  (visual  feel- 
ings being  interpreted  by  help  of  the  same  conception)  in 
sight  also. 

1 58.  Such  *  materialism '  invites  two  different  methods  of  Two  ways 
attack.     On  the  one  hand  its  recognised  principle,  that  all  o^  dealing 
intellectual  *  superinduction '  upon  simple  feeling  is  a  de-  Berkeley 
parture  from  the  real,  may  be  insisted  on,  and  it  may  be  chooses  the 
shown  that  it  is  only  by  such  superinduction  that  simple  obvious, 
feeling  becomes  a  feeling  of  body.     Matter,  then,  with  all 
its  qualities,  is  a  fiction  except  so  far  as  these  can  be  re- 
duced to  simple  feelings.     Such  in  substance  was  Berkeley's 
short  method  with  the  materialists.     In  his   early  life  it 
seemed  to  him    sufScient   for   the  purposes    of   orthodox 
^spiritualism,'  because,  having  posed  the   materialist,   he 
took  the  moral  and  spiritual  attributes  of  God  as  ^  revealed,' 
without  enquiring  into  the  possibility  of  such  revelation  to 
a  merely  sensitive  consciousness.      As  he  advanced,  other 
questions,  fatal  to  the   constructive  value  of  his  original 
method,  began   to  force  themselves  upon  him.     Granting 
that  intellectual  superinduction = fiction,  how  is  the  fiction 
possible  to  a  mind  which  cannot  originate  P    Exclude  from 
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reality  all  tliat  sucli  fiction  constitutes,  and  what  remains  tO  ^ 
be  real  ?  These  questions,  however,  though  their  effect  on 
his  mind  appears  in  the  lat«r  sections  of  his  '  Siris,'  he  never 
system  ii  tic  ally  pursued.  He  thus  missed  the  true  method 
of  attack  on  materialism — the  only  one  that  does  uot  build 
again  tJiat  which  it  destroyji— the  method  which  allows  that 
matter  is  real  but  only  so  in  virtue  of  that  intellectual  super- 
induction  upon  feeling  without  which  there  could  be  for  ua 
no  reality  at  all :  that  thua  it  is  indeed  opposed  to  thought, 
but  only  by  a  position  which  is  thought's  own  act.  For  the 
development  of  such  views  Berkeley  had  not  patience  in  his 
jouth  nor  leisure  in  hia  middle  life.  Whatever  he  may  have 
suggested,  all  that  he  logically  achieved  was  an  exposure  of 
the  equivocation  between  feeling  and  felt  body  ;  and  of  this 
the  next  result,  as  appears  in  Hume,  was  a  doctrine  which 
indeed  delivers  mind  from  dependence  on  matter,  but  only  i 
by  reducing  it  in  effect  to  a  succession  of  feelings  which  | 
cannot  know  themselves.  I 

169.  It  was  upon  the  extension  of  the  metaphor  of  impres-  ' 
sion  to  sight  as  well  as  touch,  and  the  consequent  notion 
that  body,  with  its  inseparable  qualities,  revealed  itself 
through  both  senses,  that  Berkeley  first  fiistened.  Is  it 
evident,  as  Locke  supposed  it  to  be,  that  men  'perceive  by 
their  sight '  not  colours  nnereSy,  but  '  a  distance  between 
bodies  of  different  colours  and  between  parts  of  the  same 
body ' ;  '  in  other  words,  situation  and  magnitude  P  To 
show  that  they  do  not  is  the  purpose  of  Berkeley's  ' '. 
towards  a  new  Theory  of  Vision.'  He  starts  from  two 
principles  which  he  takes  as  recognised :  one,  that  the  \ 
'  proper  and  immediate  object  of  sight  is  colour';  the  other, 
that  distance  from  the  eye,  or  distance  in  the  line  of  vision, 
ia  not  immediately  seen.  If,  then,  situation  and  magnitude 
are  '  properly  and  immediately '  seen,  they  must  be  qualities 
of  colour.  Now  in  one  sense,  according  to  Berkeley,  tbey  are 
BO :  in  other  words,  there  is  such  a  thing  as  viaihle  extenaiou. 
We  aee  lights  and  coloiu-s  in  '  sundry  situations '  as  well  as 
'  in  degrees  of  faintnesa  and  clearness,  confusion  and  dis- 
tinctnesa.'  { Theory  of  Yisiryti,  sec.  77.)  We  also  see  objects 
aa  made  up  of  certain  '  qua-utities  of  coloured  points,'  i.e. 
as  having  visible  magnitude.     (Ibid.  sec.  64.)     But  situation 

'  Locke.  Ebusj  II,  cliap.  xui,  toC.  2. 
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and  magnitude  as  visible  are  not  external,  not  ^  qualities  of  We  do  no- 
body,' nor  do  they  represent  by  any  necessary  connection  the  ^^^jj^** 
situation  and  magnitude  that  are  timly  qualities  of  body,  the  mind. 
^  without  the  mind  and  at  a  distance.'  These  are  tangible. 
Distance  in  all  its  forms — as  distance  from  the  eye ;  as  dis- 
tance between  parts  of  the  same  body,  or  magnitude ;  and  as 
distance  of  body  from  body,  or  situation — is  tangible.  What 
a  man  means  when  he  says  that  ^  he  sees  this  or  that  thing 
at  a  distance  '  is  that '  what  he  sees  suggests  to  his  imder- 
standing  that  after  having  passed  a  certain  distance,  to  be 
measured  by  the  motion  of  his  body  which  is  perceivable  by 
touch,  he  shall  come  to  perceive  such  and  such  tangible 
ideas  which  have  been  usually  connected  with  such  and  such 
visible  ideas '  (Ibid.  sec.  45).  On  the  same  principle  we  are 
said  to  see  the  magnitude  and  situation  of  bodies.  Owing 
to  long  experience  of  the  connection  of  these  tangible  ideas 
with  visible  ones,  the  magnitude  of  the  latter  and  their 
degrees  of  faintness  and  clearness,  of  confusion  and  distinct- 
ness, enable  us  to  form  a  ^  sudden  and  true '  estimate  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  former  (i.e.  of  bodies) ;  even  as  visible 
situation  enables  us  to  form  a  like  estimate  of  the  ^  situa-  . 
tion  of  things  outward  and  tangible'  (Ibid.  sees.  56  and  99). 
The  connection,  however,  between  the  two  sets  of  ideas,  \ 
Berkeley  insists,  is  habitual  only,  not  necessary.  Als  Hume 
afterwards  said  of  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  it  is  not 
constituted  by  the  nature  of  the  ideas  related.^  The  visible 
ideas,  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  '  suggest  to  us  the  various 
magnitudes  of  external  objects  before  we  touch  them,  might 
have  suggested  no  such  thing.'  That  would  really  have  been 
the  caae  had  our  eyes  been  so  framed  as  that  the  maximum 
visibile  should  be  less  than  the  minimum  tangibile ;  and,  as 
a  matter  of  constant  experience,  the  greater  visible  extension 
suggests  sometimes  a  greater,  sometimes  a  L'ss,  tangible  ex- 
tension according  to  the  degree  of  its  strength  or  faintness, 
'  being  in  its  own  nature  equally  fitted  to  bring  into  our  minds 
the  idea  of  small  or  great  or  no  size  at  all,  just  as  the  words 
of  a  language  are  in  their  own  nature  indifferent  to  signify 
this  or  that  thing,  or  nothing  at  alL'     (Ibid.  sees.  62-64.) 

160.  So  far,  then,  the  conclusion  merely  is  that  body  as  nor  jet 
external,  and  space  as  a  relation  between  bodies  or  parts  of  ^®*^  ***•"• 
a  body,  are  not  both  seen  and  felt,  but  felt  only ;  in  other  / 

'  See  below,  paragraph  283. 
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words,  that  it  is  onlj  through  the  organs  of  touch  that  we 
receive,  strictly  Bpoakin(r,  Lmpressions  from  without.  Thia 
is  all  that  the  Essay  on  Vision  goes  to  show ;  but  according 
to  the  '  Priuciples  of  Human  Knowledge '  this  conclusion 
waa  merely  provisional.  The  object  of  touch  does  not,  any 
more  than  the  object  of  sight, '  exist  without  the  miud,'  nor 
is  it  'the  image  of  an  external  thing.'  'In  strict  truth  the 
ideas  of  sight,  when  bj  them  we  apprehend  distance  and 
things  placed  at  a  distance,  do  not  suggest  or  mark  out  to 
us  things  actually  existing  at  a  distance,  but  only  admonish 
us  what  ideas  of  touch  will  be  imprinted  in  our  minds  at 
such  and  such  distances  of  time,  and  in  consequence  of  such 
and  such  actions '  ('  Principles  of  H.  K.'  sec.  44).  Whether, 
then,  we  speak  of  visible  or  tangible  objects,  the  object  is  the 
idea,  ita  '  esse  is  the  percipi.'  Body  is  not  a  thing  separate 
from  the  idea  of  touch,  yet  revealed  by  it ;  so  far  as  it  exists 
at  all,  it  must  either  be  that  idea  or  be  a  succession  of  ideas 
of  w^ch  that  idea  is  suggestive.  It  follows  that  the  notion  - 
of  the  real  which  identifies  it  with  matter,  as  something  ex- 
ternal to  and  independent  of  consciousness,  and  which  derivee 
the  reality  of  ideas  from  their  relation  to  body  as  thus  out- 
ward, must  disappear.  Must  not,  then,  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  real  and  fantastic,  between  dreams  and  facte^ 
disappear  with  it?  What  meaning  is  there  in  asking 
whether  any  given  idea  is  real  or  not,  unless  a  reference  is 
implied  to  something  other  than  the  idea  itself? 
1  170.  Berkeley's  theory,  no  leas  than  Locke's,  requires  such 
^  reference.  He  insists,  as  much  as  Locke  does,  on  the  differ- 
ence between  ideas  of  imagination  which  do,  and  those  of 
sense  which  do  not,  depend  on  our  own  will.  '  It  is  no 
more  than  willing,  and  straightway  this  or  that  idea  arises 
in  my  fancy ;  and  by  the  same  power  it  is  obhterated  and 
makes  way  for  another.'  Bnt  '  when  in  broad  daylight  I 
open  my  eyes,  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  choose  whether  I 
shall  see  or  no,  or  to  determine  what  particular  objects  shall 
present  themselves  to  my  view.'  Moreover  '  the  ideas  of 
sense  are  more  strong,  lively,  and  distinct  than  those  of  the 
imagination ;  they  have  likewise  a  steadiness,  order,  and 
coherence,  and  are  not  excited  at  random  as  those  which  are 
the  effects  of  human  wills  often  are,  but  in  a  regular  train 
and  series'  (Ibid,  sees,  28-30).  These  characteristics  of 
ideas  of  sense,  however,  do  not  with  Berkeley,  any  more  than 
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with  Locke,  properly  speaking,  constitute  their  reality.  This 
lies  in  their  relation  to  something  else,  of  which  these  cha- 
racteristics are  the  tests.  The  difference  between  the  two 
writers  lies  in  their  several  views  as  to  what  this  '  something 
else '  is.  With  Locke  it  was  body  or  matter,  as  proximately, 
thongh  in  subordination  to  the  Divine  Will,  the  *  imprinter ' 
of  those  most  lively  ideas  which  we  cannot  make  for  our- 
selves. His  followers  insisted  on  the  proximate,  while  they 
ignored  the  ultimate,  reference.  Hence,  as  Berkeley  con- 
ceived, their  Atheism,  which  he  could  cut  firom  under  their  feet 
by  the  simple  plan  of  eliminating  the  proximate  reference 
altogether,  and  thus  showing  that  God,  not  matter,  is  the  im- 
mediate ^  imprinter '  of  ideas  on  the  senses  and  the  suggester 
of  such  ideas  of  imagination  as  the  ideas  of  sense,  in  virtue  of 
habitual  association,  constantly  introduce  (Ibid.  sec.  33). 

171.  To  eliminate  the  reference  to  matter  might  seem  to  The£eai« 
be  more  easy  than  to  substitute  for  it  a  reference  to  God.  \^     * 
If  the  object  of  the  idea  is  only  the  idea  itself,  does  not  all  caosea. 
determination  by  relation  logically  disappear  fix)m  the  idea, 
except  (perhaps)  such  as  consists  in  the  fact  of  its  sequence 

or  antecedence  to  other  ideas  P  This  issue  was  afterwards  to 
be  tried  by  Hume — vnth  what  consequences  to  science  and 
religion  we  shall  see.  Berkeley  avoids  it  by  insisting  that 
the  *  percipi,'  to  which  *  esse '  is  equivalent,  implies  reference 
to  a  mind.  At  first  sight  this  reference,  as  common  to  all 
ideas  alike,  would  not  seem  to  avail  much  as  a  basis  either 
for  a  distinction  between  the  real  and  fantastic  or  for  any 
Theism  except  such  as  would  '  entitle  God  to  all  our  fancies.' 
If  it  is  to  serve  Berkeley's  purpose,  we  must  suppose  the  idea 
to  carry  with  it  not  merely  a  relation  to  mind  but  a  relation 
to  it  as  its  effect,  and  the  conscious  subject  to  carry  with 
him  such  a  distinction  between  his  own  mind  and  God's  as 
leads  him  to  refer  his  ideas  to  God's  mind  as  their  cause  when 
they  are  lively,  distinct  and  coherent,  but  when  they  are  other- 
wise, to  his  own.  And  this,  in  substance,  is  Berkeley's  sup- 
position. To  show  the  efficient  power  of  mind  he  appeals  to 
our  consciousness  of  ability  to  produce  at  will  ideas  of  im- 
agination ;  to  show  that  there  is  a  divine  mind,  distinct 
from  our  own,  he  appeals  to  our  consciousness  of  inability  to 
produce  ideas  of  sense.  j,  i^  ^ij^ 

172.  Even  those  least  disposed  to  '  vanquish  Berkeley  with  a  snoces- 
a  grin '  have  found  his  doctrine  of  the  real,  which  is  also  his  fj|^^  j 
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doctrine  of  God,  '  unsatisfactory.'  By  the  real  world  they 
are  accustomed  to  understand  something  which — at  least  in. 
respect  of  its  '  elements '  or  *  conditions  '  or  '  laws  ' — perroa.- 
nently  is ;  though  the  combinations  of  the  elements,  the 
events  which  flow  from  the  conditions,  the  manifestations  of 
the  laws,  may  never  be  at  one  time  what  they  will  be  at  the 
next.  But  according  to  the  Berkeleian  doctrine  the  perma- 
nent seems  to  disappear :  the  '  ia '  gives  place  tw  a  '  has 
been '  and  '  will  be.'  If  I  say  {StucriKtos)  *  Uiere  is  o  body,'  I 
most  mean  according  to  it  that  a  feeling  haa  just  occurred 
to  me,  which  has  been  so  constantly  followed  by  certain  other 
feelings  that  it  suggests  a,  lively  expectation  of  these.  The 
suggestive  feeling  alone  is,  and  it  ia  ceasing  to  be.  If  this  ia 
the  true  account  of  propositions  suggested  by  everyone's 
constantly- recurrent  experience,  what  are  we  to  make  of 
scientific  truths,  e.g.  '  a  body  will  change  its  place  sooner 
than  let  another  enter  it,'  '  planets  move  in  ellipses,'  '  the 
square  on  the  hypothenense  is  equal  to  the  squares  on  the 
sides.'  In  these  cases,  too,  does  the  present  reality  lie 
merely  in  a  feeling  experienced  by  this  or  that  scientific  man, 
and  to  him  suggestive  of  other  feelings  ?  Does  the  proposi- 
tion that  'planets  move  in  ellipses'  mean  that  to  some 
watcher  of  the  skies,  who  understands  Kepler's  laws,  a  cer- 
tain perception  of 'visible  extension  '  (i.e.  of  colour  or  light 
and  shade)  not  only  suggests,  as  to  others,  a  particular 
expectation  of  other  feelings,  which  expectation  is  called  a 
planet,  but  a  further  expecta-tion,  not  shared  by  the  multitude, 
of  feelings  suggesting  successive  situations  of  the  visible  ex- 
tension, which  further  expectation  is  called  elliptical  motion? 
Such  an  explanation  of  general  propositions  would  be  a  form 
ofthe  doctrine  conveniently  named  after  Protagoras— 'dXijAi* 
8  itamp  eKaaroTs  BoKil ' — a.  doctrine  which  the  vindicatora 
of  Berkeley  are  careful  to  tell  us  we  must  not  confound  with 
his.  The  question,  however,  is  not  whether  Berkeley  him- 
self admits  the  doctrine,  but  whether  or  no  it  is  the  logical 
consequence  of  the  method  which  he  uses  for  the  overthrow 
of  materialists  and  '  mathematical  Atheists  '  ? 

173.  His  purpose  was  the  maintenance  of  Theism,  and  ft 
true  instinct  told  him  tha.t  pure  Theism,  as  distinct  from 
nature- worship  and  dfemonism,  has  no  philosophical  founda- 
tion, unless  it  can  be  shown  that  there  is  nothing  real  apart 
from  thought.     But  in   the  hurry  of  theological  advocacy. 
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and  under  the  influence  of  a  misleading  terminology,  he  K* 
fidled  to  distinguish  this  true  proposition — therejsnpthing 
real  apart^from  JJiought — from  this  false  one,  its  virtual 
contradict^- — ^there  is  nothing  other  than  filing.  The 
confusion  was  covered,  if  not  caused,  bj  the  ambiguity,  often 
noticed,  in  the  use  of  the  term  *  idea.'  This  to  Berkeley's 
generation  stood  aUke  for  feeling  proper,  which  to  the  subject 
that  merely  feels  is  neither  outer  nor  inner,  because  not  re- 
ferring itself  to  either  mind  or  thing,  and  for  conception,  or 
an  object  thought  of  under  relations.  According  to  Locke, 
jpain,  colour,  solidity,  are  all  ideas  equally  with  each  other  and 
equally  with  the  idea  of  pain,  idea  of  colour,  idea  of  solidity. 
If  all  alike,  however,  wore  feelings  proper,  there  would  be  no 
world  either  to  exist  or  be  spoken  of.  Locke  virtually  saves  it  j 
by  two  suppositions,  each  incompatible  with  the  equivalence  ' 
of  idea  to  feeling,  and  implying  the  conversion  of  it  into  con- 
ception as  above  defined.  One  is  that  there  are  abstract  ideas ; 
the  other  that  there  are  primary  qualities  of  which  ideas  are 
copies,  but  which  do  not  come  and  go  with  our  feelings.  The 
latter  supposition  gives  a  world  that  ^i*eally  exists,'  the  former 
a  world  that  may  be  known  and  spoken  of;  but  neither  can 
maintain  itself  without  a  theory  of  conception  which  is  not 
forthcoming  in  Locke  himself.  We  need  not  traverse  again 
the  contradictions  which  according  to  his  statement  they 
involve — contradictions  which,  under  whatever  disguise,  must  . 

attach  to  every  philosophy  that  admits  a  reality  either  in  PorLocke't 
things  as  apart  from  thought  or  in  thought  as  apart  from  '  idea  of  li 
things,  and  only  disappear  when  the  thing  as  thought  of,  and  gai^tiita* 
through  thought  individualised  by  the  relations  wluch  consti-  'idea' 
tute  its  community  with  the  universe,  is  recognised  as  alone  """Pv 
the  real.     Misled  by  the  phrase  ^  idea  of  a  thing,'  we  fancy    ^ 
that  idea  and  thing  have  each  a  separate  reality  of  their  own, 
and  then  puzzle  ourselves  with  questions  as  to  how  the  idea 
can  represent  the  thing — how  the  ideas  of  primary  qualities 
can  be  copies  of  them,  and  how,  if  the  real  thing  of  experience 
be  merely  individual,  a  general  idea  can  be  abstracted  from 
it.   These  questions  Berkeley  asked  and  found  unanswerable. 
There  were  then  two  ways  of  dealing  with  them  before  him. 
One  was  to  supersede  them  by  a  truer  view  of  thought  and 
its  object,  as  together  in  essential  correlation  constituting  the 
real ;  but  this  way  he  did  not  take.     The  other  was  to  avoid 
them  by  merging  both  thing  and  idea  in  the  indifference  of 
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simple  feeling.  For  a  merely  sentient  being,  i 
one  who  did  not  think  upon  hia  feelings — the  oppositions  of 
inner  and  outer,  of  Bubjective  and  objective,  of  fantastic  find 
real,  would  not  exist ;  but  neither  would  knowledge  or  a 
world  to  be  known.  That  such  oppositions,  misunderstood, 
may  be  a  heavy  burden  ou  the  human  spirit,  the  experience 
of  cnrrent  controversy  and  its  spiritual  effects  might  alone 
suffice  to  convince  us ;  but  the  philosophical  deliverance  can 
only  lie  in  the  recognition  of  thought  as  their  author,  not  in 
the  attempt  to  obliterate  them  by  the  reduction  of  thought 
and  its  world  to  feeling— aa  attempt  which  contradicts  itself 
since  it  virtually  admits  their  eiistence  while  it  renders  them 
unaecoun  table. 

174.  That  Berkeley's  was  such  an  attempt,  looking  merely 
to  bis  treatment  of  primary  qualities  and  abstract  ideas,  we 
certainly  could  not  doubt :  though,  since  language  does  not 
allow  of  its  consistent  statement,  and  Berkeley  was  quite 
ready  to  turn  the  exigencies  of  language  to  account,  passages 
logically  incompatible  with,  it  may  easily  be  found  in  him. 
The  hasty  reader,  when  be  is  told  that  body  or  distance  are 
suggested  by  feelings  of  sight  and  touch  rather  than  immedi- 
ately seen,  accepts  the  doctrine  without  scruple,  because  he 
supposes  that  which  is  suggested  to  be  a  present  reality, 
though  not  at  present  felt.  But  if  not  at  present  felt  it  is 
not  according  to  Berkeley  an  idea,  therefore  '  without  the 
mind,'  therefore  an  impossibility.'  That  which  is  suggested, 
then,  must  itself  be  a  feeling  which  consists  in  the  expecta- 
tion of  other  feelings.  Distance,  and  body,  as  miggested,  can  be 
no  more  than  such  an  expectation ;  and  as  actualli/  existmg, 
no  more  than  the  actual  succession  of  the  expected  feelings- 
a  snecesaion  of  which,  as  of  every  succession,  'no  two  parts 
exist  together.' '  There  is  no  time,  then,  at  which  it  can  be 
said  that  distance  and  body  exist. 

175.  This,  it  may  seem,  however  inconsistent  with  the 
doctrine  of  primary  qualities,  is  little  more  than  the  result 
which  Locke  himself  comes  to  in  his  Fourth  Book ;  since,  if 
'actual  present  succession'  forms  our  only  knowledge  of  real 
eiistence,  there  could  be  no  time  at  which  distance  and  body 
might  be  Icnmvn  as  really  existing.     But  Locke,  as  we  have 

'  RaferoDoe  is  here  merBly  mada  to  bdJ  '  relations  '  ns  olgect*  of  knowleilg* 

thedoetriae  by  which  Bsrkaley  disposes  beiog  postpoaed. 
af  'mattar.'  uie cooEideratJoD  of  lu  r<o-  '  Locte,  Book  n.  A 
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seen,  is  able  to  save  mathematical,  though  not  physical,  know- 
ledge from  the  consequences  of  this  admission  by  his  doctrine 
of  abstract  ideas — 4deas  removed  in  our  thoughts  from  parti- 
cular existence' — whose  agreement  or  disagreement  is  stated 
in  propositions  which  *  concern  not  existence,'  and  for  that 
reason  may  be  general  without  becoming  either  uncertain  or 
uninstructive.  This  doctrine  Berkeley  expressly  rejects  on 
the  ground  that  he  could  not  perceive  separately  that  which 
could  not  exist  separately  (*  Principles  of  Human  B[nowledge,' 
Introduction,  sec.  10) ;  a  groimd  which  to  the  ordinary  reader 
seems  satisfactory  because  he  has  no  doubt,  and  Berkeley's 
instances  do  not  suggest  a  doubt,  as  to  the  present  existence 
of  *  individual  objects ' — this  man,  this  horse,  this  body.  But 
with  Berkeley  to  exist  means  to  be  felt  (^  Principles  of  Human 
Knowledge,'  sec.  3),  and  the  feelings,  which  I  name  a  body, 
being  successive,  its  existence  must  be  in  succession  likewise. 
The  limitation,  then,  of  possibility  of  *  conception'  by  possi- 
bility of  existence,  means  that  ^  conception,'  too,  is  reduced 
to  a  succession  of  feelings. 

176.  Berkeley,  then,  as  a  consequence  of  the  methods  by  Onthe 
which  he  disposes  at  once  of  the  *real  existence '  and  *  abstract  ^^  P^™* 
idea  of  matter,'  has  to  meet  the  following  questions : — How  j^OTmaDent 
are  either  reality  or  knowledge  possible  without  permanent  'f^^^^j^"?. 
relations?  and,  How  can  feelings,  of  which  one  is  over  before  appear. 
the  next  begins,  constitute  or  represent  a  world  of  permanent 
relations?     The  difficulty  becomes  more  obvious,  though  not      "" 
more  serious,  when  the  relations  in  question  are  not  merely 
themselves  permanent,  as  are  those  between  natural  pheno- 
mena, but  are  relations  between  permanent  parte  like  those  of 
space.   It  is  for  this  reason  that  ite  doctrine  of  geometry  is  the 
most  easily  assailable  point  of  the  *  sensational '  philosophy. 
Locke  distinguishes  the  ideas  of  space  and  of  duration  as 
got,  the  one  from  the  permanent  parts  of  space,  the  other 
*  from  the  fleeting  and  perpetually  perishing  parte  of  succes- 
sion.' *    He  afterwards  prefers  to  oppose  the  term  '  expansion' 
to  *  duration,'  as  bringing  out  more  clearly  than  *  space '  the 
opposition  of  relation  between  permanent  facte  to  that  be- 
tween *  fleeting  successive  facts  which  never  exist  together.' 
How,  then,  can  a  consciousness,  consisting  simply  of  *  fleeting 
successive  facte,'  either  be  or  represent  that  of  which  the 
differentia  is  that  ite  facte  are  permanent  and  co- exist? 

'  Book  n.  chap.  xiy.  sec.  1. 
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g  177.  This  ci-ueial  question  in  regard  to  extension  does  noil 
,(  eeem  even  to  have  suggested  itself  to  Berkeley.  The  reason  \ 
why  is  not  far  to  seek.  Professor  Frasei',  in  his  valuable 
edition,  represents  him  as  meaning  by  visible  extension 
1  'coloured  experience  in  sense,'  and  by  tangible  extension 
'  '  resistent  experience  in  sense.' '  No  fault  can  be  found  with 
this  interpretation,  but  the  essential  question,  which  Berkeley 
does  not  fairly  meet,  is  whether  the  experience  in  each  case 
is  complete  in  a  single  feeling  or  consists  in  a  succession  of 
feelings.  If  in  a  single  feeling,  it  clearly  is  not  extension,  as 
a  relation  between  parts,  at  all ;  if  in  a  succession  of  feelings, 
it  is  only  extension  because  a  synthetic  principle,  which  is 
not  itself  one  of  the  feelings,  but  equally  present  to  them  all, 
transforms  them  into  permajient  parts  of  which  each  quaH- 
fies  the  other  by  outwardness  to  it.  Berkeley  does  not  see 
the  necessity  of  such  a  principle,  because  he  allows  himself 
to  suppose  extension — at  any  rate  visible  extension — to  be 
constituted  by  a  single  feeling.  Having  first  pronounced  that 
the  proper  object  of  sight  is  colour,  he  quietly  substitutes  for 
this  situationg  of  colour,  degrees  of  strength  and  faintness  in 
colour,  and  quantities  of  coloured  points,  as  if  these,  inter- 
changeably witli  mere  colour,  were  properly  objects  of  sight 
and  perceived  in  single  acts  of  vision.  Kow  if  by  object  of 
eight  were  meant  something  other  than  the  sensation  itself — 
something  which  to  a  thinking  being  it  suggests  as  its  causa 
— there  would  be  no  harm  in  this  language,  but  neither 
would  there  be  any  ground  for  saying  that  the  proper  object 
of  sight  is  colour,  for  distinguishing  visible  from  tangible 
extension,  or  for  denying  that  the  outwardness  of  body  to 
body  is  seen.  Such  restrictions  and  distinctions  have  no 
meaning,  unless  by  sight  ia  meant  the  nervous  irritation, 
the  affection  of  the  visual  organ,  as  it  is  to  a  merely  feeling 
subject ;  yet  in  the  very  passages  where  he  makes  them,  by 
saying  that  we  see  situations  and  degrees  of  colour,  and  quan- 
tities of  coloured  points,  Berkeley  eonvei-ts  sight  into  a  judg- 
ment of  extensive  and  intensive  qnajitity.  He  thus  fails  to 
discern  that  the  transition  from  colour  to  coloured  extension 
cannot  be  mude  without  on  the  one  hand  either  the  presen- 

*  Soo  Fraser'B   Borkeloy,  ■  Thuopj  nf  otherwisa  hHVS  thonght  oecixaary,  be- 

Tinoa.'  nolo  42.    I  maT  bore  aaj  that  cstue  Piofr^BBor  Frsacr  tins  suppliixl.  in 
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tation  of  snccessive  pictures  or  (which  comes  to  the  same) 
saccessiye  acts  of  attention  to  a  single  picture,  and  on  the 
other  hand  a  synthesis  of  the  su#;cessiYe  presentations  as  mu- 
tually qualified  parts  of  a  whole.  In  other  words,  he  ignores 
the  work  of  thought  involved  in  the  constitution  alike  of 
coloured  and  tangible  extension,  and  in  virtue  of  which  alone 
either  is  extension  at  all. 

178.  But  though  he  does  not  scruple  to  substitute  for  colour  Still  he 
situations  and  quantities  of  coloured  points,  these  do  not  Vith  t^™l^;^^** 
him  constitute  space,  which  he  takes  according  to  Locke  s  cosstitutad 
account  of  it  to  be  *  distance  between  bodies  or  pai-ts  of  the  ^y  *  •^^ 

'-  ceBSion  of 

same  body.*  This,  according  to  his  *  Theory  of  Vision/  is  feelings 
tangible  extension,  and  this  again  is  alone  the  object  of  geo- 
metry. As  in  that  treatise  a  difiPerence  is  still  supposed  between 
tangible  extension  and  the  feeling  of  touch,  the  question  does 
not  there  necessarily  arise  whether  the  tactual  experience,  that 
constitutes  this  extension,  is  complete  in  a  single  feeling  or 
only  in  a  succession  of  feelings ;  but  when  in  the  subse- 
quent treatise  the  difference  is  effaced,  it  is  decided  by  impli- 
cation that  the  experience  is  successive :  ^  and  all  received 
modifications  of  the  theory,  which  assign  to  a  locomotive  or 
muscular  sense  the  office  which  Berkeley  roughly  assigned  to 
touch,  make  the  uame  implication  still  more  clearly.  Now  in 
the  absence  of  any  recognition  of  a  synthetic  principle,  in 
relation  to  which  the  successive  experience  becomes  what  it 
is  not  in  itself,  this  means  nothing  else  than  that  space  is  a 
succession  of  feelings,  which  again  means  that  space  is  not 
space,  not  a  qualification  of  bodies  or  parts  of  body  by  mutual 
externality,  since  to  such  qualification  it  is  necessary  that 
bodies  or  their  parts  coexist.  Thus,  in  his  hurry  to  get  rid 
of  externality  as  independence  of  the  mind,  he  has  really  got 
rid  of  it  as  a  relation  between  bodies,  and  in  so  doing  (how- 
ever the  result  may  be  disguised)  has  logically  made  a  clean 
sweep  of  geometry  and  physics. 

179.  Of  this  result  he  himself  shows  no  suspicion.     He  if  so,  it  is 
professes  to  be  able,  without  violence  to  his  doctrine,  to  accept  °**^,?f^fc 
the  sciences  as  they  stand,  except  so  far  as  they  rest  upon  Berkeley 
the  needless  and  unmeaning  assumptions  (as  he  reckoned  thinks  it  it 

only  no( 

'  *  Principles  of  Human  Knowledge/  able,  this  may  hare  helped  to  disguise   '  pore' 

sec.  44.    It  will  be  observed  that  in  from  him  the  fall  monstrosity  of  the   *pf^^^ 

that  passage  Berkeley  uses  the  term  doctrine, '  space  is  a  succession  of  feel- 

'  distance,'  not '  space,'  and  though  with  ings,'  which,  stated  in  that  form,  most 

him  the  terms  are  strictly  interchange-  snrely  have  scandalised  him. 

VOL.   L  L 
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8paee  and  them)  of  pure  space  and  its  in  finite  divisibility.  The  tmth 
Sm/ot^  seems  to  be  that — at  any  rate  in  the  state  of  mind  represented 
fnli  bj  his  earher  treatises — he  was  only  able  to  work  on  the  lines 

together,  which  Locke  had  laid.  It  did  not  occur  to  him  to  treat  the 
primary  qualities  as  relations  constituted  by  thought,  because 
Locke  had  not  done  so.  Locke  having  treated  them  as  ex- 
ternal to  the  mind,  Berkeley  does  so  likewise,  and  for  that 
reason  feels  that  they  must  be  got  rid  of.  The  mode  of  rid- 
dance, again,  was  virtually  determined  for  him  by  Locke. 
Locke  having  admitted  that  they  copied  themselves  in  feelings, 
the  untenable  element  in  this  supposition  had  only  to  be 
dropped  and  they  became  feelings  simply.  It  is  thus  only  so  far 
as  space  is  supposed  to  exist  after  a  mode  of  which,  according 
to  Locke  himself,  sense  could  take  no  copy — t.e.  as  exclusive 
not  merely  of  all  colour  but  of  all  body,  and  as  infinitely  di- 
visible— that  Berkeley  becomes  aware  of  its  incompatibility 
with  his  doctrine.  Pure  space,  or  '  vacuum,'  to  him  means 
space  that  can  not  be  touched — a  tangible  extension  that 
is  not  tangible — and  is  therefore  a  contradiction  in  terms. 
The  notion  that,  though  not  touched,  it  might  be  seen,  he 
excludes,'  apparently  for  the  same  reason  which  prevents 
him  from  allowing  visible  extension  to  be  space  at  all ;  the 
reason,  namely,  that  there  is  no  *  outness'  or  relation  of  ex- 
ternality between  the  parts  of  such  extension.  The  fact  that 
there  can  be  no  such  relation  between  the  successive  feelings 
which  alone,  according  to  him,  constitute  *  tangible  extension,' 
he  did  not  see  to  be  equally  fatal  to  the  latter  being  in  any 
true  sense  space.  In  other  words,  he  did  not  see  that  the 
test  of  reduction  to  feeling,  by  which  he  disposed  of  the 
vacuurriy  disposed  of  space  altogether.  If  he  had,  he  would 
have  understood  that  space  and  body  were  intelligible  rela- 
tions, which  can  be  thought  of  apart  from  the  feelings  which 
through  them  become  the  world  that  we  know,  since  it  is 
they  that  are  the  conditions  of  these  feelings  becoming  a 
knowledge,  not  the  feelings  that  are  the  condition  of  the 
relations  being  known.  Whether  they  can  be  thought  of 
apart  from  each  other — whether  the  simple  relation  of  exter- 
nality between  parts  of  a  whole  can  be  thought  of  without 
the  parts  being  considered  as  solid — is  of  course  a  i^irther 
question,  and  one  which  Berkeley  cannot  be  said  properly  to 
discuss  at  all,  since  the  abstraction  of  space  from  body  to  him 

'  'Principles  of  Human  Knowledge/  sec  116. 
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meant  its  abstraction  from  feelings  of  touch.  The  answer  to 
it  ceases  to  be  difficult  as  soon  as  the  question  is  properly 
stated. 

180.  As  with  vacuum^  so  with  infinite  divisibility.     Once  Berkcli^ 
let  it  be  understood  that  extension  is  constituted  by  the  rela-  <*"po«f»  ^ 
tion  of  externality  between  homogeneous  parts,  and  it  follows  fear  of 
that  there  can  be  no  least  part  of  extension,  none  that  does  }i"i^°8 
not  itself  consist  of  parts ;  in  other  words,  that  it  is  infinitely 
divisible  :  just  as  conversely  it  follows  that  there  can  be  no 

last  part  of  it,  not  having  another  outside  it ;  in  other  words, 
that  (to  use  liocke's  phrase)  it  is  infinitely  addible.  Doubt- 
less, as  Berkeley  held,  there  is  a  '  minimum  visibile ';  but  this 
means  that  there  are  conditions  under  which  any  seen  colour 
disappears,  and  disappearing,  ceases  to  be  known  under  the 
relation  of  extension ;  but  it  is  only  through  a  confusion  of 
the  relation  with  the  colour  that  the  disappearance  of  the 
latter  is  thought  to  be  a  disappearance  of  so  much  extension.' 
It  was,  in  short,  the  same  failure  to  recognise  the  true  ideality 
of  space,  as  a  relation  constituted  by  thought,  that  on  the  one 
hand  made  its  ^  purity '  and  infinity  unmeaning  to  Berkeley, 
and  on  the  other  made  him  think  that,  if  pure  (sc.  irreducible  to 
feelings)  and  infinite,  it  must  limit  the  Divine  perfection,either 
as  being  itself  God  or  as  ^  something  beside  God  which  is 
eternal,  uncreated,  and  infinite'  (*  Principles  of  Human  Know- 
ledge,' sec.  117).  Fear  of  this  result  set  him  upon  that 
method  of  resolving  space,  and  with  it  the  world  of  nature, 
into  sequent  feelings,  which,  if  it  had  been  really  susceptible 
of  logical  expression,  would  at  best  have  given  him  nothing 
but  a  fUya  ^Aov  for  Grod.  If  he  had  been  in  less  of  a  hurry  with 
his  philosophy,  he  might  have  found  that  the  current  tendency 
to  '  bind  God  in  nature  or  diffuse  in  space '  required  to  be  met 
by  a  sounder  than  his  boyish  idealism — by  an  idealism  which 
gives  space  its  due,  but  reflects  that  to  make  space  God,  or  a 
limitation  on  God,  is  to  subject  thought  itself  to  the  most 
superficial  of  the  relations  by  which  it  forms  the  world  that 
it  knows*  ^ 

181.  So  far  we  have  only  considered  Berkeley's  reduction  How  he 
of  primary   qualities,   supposed  to  be  sensible,  to  sensations  *^^^?, ^5** 
as  it  affects  the  qualities  themselves,  rather  than  as  it  affects  Sf^nenf 
the  possibility  ofuniversal  judgments  about  them.   If,  indeed,  k"owledg«. 

>  The  same  remark  of  coarse  applies,      tan^hile.'    See  l)elow,  paragraphs  265 
muiMtis  wiuttindis,  to    the    '  minimum      and  26G. 
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as  we  have  found,  sucli  reductioD  really  amounts  to  the  abao* 
lute  obliteration  of  the  qualities,  no  further  question  can 
remain  as  to  the  possibility  of  general  knowledge  concerning 
them.  As  Berkeley,  however,  did  not  admit  the  obliteration, 
the  further  question  did  I'einain  for  him  :  and  the  condition 
of  hia  plausibly  answering  it  was  that  he  should  recognise 
in  the  '  idea,'  as  subject  of  predication,  that  intelligible  qualifi- 
cation by  relation  which  he  did  not  recognise  in  it  simply  as 
'  idea,'  and  which  essentially  diflerences  it  from  feeling 
proper.  If  any  particular  'tangible  extension,'  e.g.  a  right- 
angled  triangle,  is  only  a  feeling,  or  in  Berkeley's  own 
language,  '  a  fleeting  perishable  passion ' '  not  existing  at  all, 
even  as  an  '  abstract  idea,'  except  when  some  one's  tactual 
organs  are  being  affeoted  in  a  certain  way — what  are  we 
to  make  of  such  a  general  truth  as  that  the  square  on  its 
base  is  always  eqnal  to  the  squares  on  its  sides  9  Omitting 
all  difficulties  about  the  convertibility  of  a  figure  with  a 
feeling,  we  find  two  qnestions  still  remain — How  such  sepa^ 
ration  can  be  made  of  the  figure  from  the  other  conditions 
of  the  tactual  experience  as  that  propositions  should  be 
possible  which  concern  the  figure  simply ;  and  how  a  single 
case  of  tactual  experience — that  in  which  the  mathematician 
finds  a  feeling  called  a  right-angled  triangle  followed  by 
another  which  he  calls  equality  between  the  squares,  &c. — 
leads  in  the  absence  of  any  '  necessary  connexion '  to  the 
expectation  that  the  sequence  will  always  be  the  same.'  The 
diflSculty  becomes  the  more  striking  when  it  is  remembered 
that  though  the  geometrical  proposition  in  question,  according 
to  Berkeley,  concerns  the  tangible,  the  experience  which 
suggests  it  is  merely  visual. 

182,  Berkeley's  answer  to  these  questions  must  be  gathered 
from  his  theory  of  general  names.  '  It  is,  I  know,'  he  says, 
'a  point  much  insisted  on,  that  all  knowledge  and  demonstra- 
tion are  about  universal  notions,  to  which  I  fully  agree  ;  but 
then  it  does  not  appear  to  me  that  those  notions  are  formed 
by  abstraction — unioentality,  so  far  as  I  can  comprehend,  not 
consisting  in  the  absolute  positive  nature  or  conception  of 
anything,  but  in  the  relation  it  bears  to  the  particulars 
signified  or  represented  by  it;  by  virtue  whereof  it  is  that 
things,  names,  or  notions,  being  in  their  own  nature  par- 
ticular, are  rendered  universal.     Thus,  when  I  demonstrate 


'  'PrinciplflB  of  Que 


'  See  bUoto,  pnmgrnph  123. 
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any  proposition  concerning  triangles,  it  is  to  be  supposed 
that  I  have  in  view  the  universal  idea  of  a  triangle ;  which  is 
not  to  be  understood  as  if  I  could  frame  an  idea  of  a  triangle 
which  was  neither  equilateral  nor  scalene  nor  equicrural; 
but  only  that  the  particular  triangle  I  considered,  whether  of 
this  or  that  sort  it  matters  not,  doth  equally  stand  for  and 
represent  all  rectilinear  triangles  whatsoever,  and  is  in  that 
sense  universal.'  Thus  it  is  that  ^  a  man  may  consider  a 
figure  merely  as  triangular/  (*  Principles  of  Human  Know- 
ledge,' Introd.  sees.  15  and  16.) 

183.  In  this  passage  appear  the  beginnings  of  a  process  of  Talue,u 
of  thought  which,  if  it  had  been  systematically  pursued  by  j^plyi*^ 
Berkeley,  might  have  brought  him  to  understand  by  the  Tonalityof 
*percipi,'  to  which  he  pronounced  *esse'  equivalent,  defi-  jdoMl*?* 
nitely  the  *  intelligi.'  As  it  stands,  the  result  of  the  passage 
merely  is  that  the  triangle  (for  instance)  ^  in  its  own  nature,' 
because  ^  particular,'  is  not  a  possible  subject  of  general  pre- 
dication or  reasoning:  that  it  is  so  only  as  ^considered'  under 
a  relation  of  resemblance  to  other  triangles  and  by  such  con- 
sideration universalized.  ^In  its  own  nature,'  or  as  a  ^par- 
ticular idea,'  the  triangle,  we  must  suppose,  is  so  much 
tangible  (or  visible,  as  symbolical  of  tangible)  extension,  and 
therefore  according  to  Berkeley  a  feeling.  But  a  relation,  as  | 
he  virtually  admits,^  is  neither  a  feeling  nor  felt.  The  triangle, 
then,  as  considered  under  relation  and  thus  a  possible  subject 
of  general  propositions,  is  quite  other  than  the  triangle  in  its 
own  nature.  This,  of  course,  is  so  far  merely  a  virtual  repeti- 
tion of  Locke's  embarrassing  doctrine  that  real  things  are  not 
the  things  which  we  speak  of,  and  which  are  the  subject  of 
our  sciences ;  but  it  is  a  repetition  with  two  fruitful  differences 
—one,  that  the  thing  in  its  ^absolute  positive  nature'  is  more 
explicitly  identified  with  feeling;  the  other,  that  the  process, 
by  which  the  thing  thought  and  spoken  of  is  supposed  to  be 
derived  from  the  real  thing,  is  no  longer  one  of  ^  abstraction,' 
but  consists  in  consideration  of  relation.  It  is  true  that  with 
Berkeley  the  mere  feeling  has  a  ^positive  nature'  apart  from 
considered  relations,'  and  that  the  considered  relation,  by 
which  the  feeling  is  universalised,  is  only  that  of  resemblance 
between  properties  supposed  to  exist  independently  of  it.  The 
'  particular  triangle,'  reducible  to  feelings  of  touch,  has  its 

■  See  *  Principles  of  flaman  Knowledge/  sec  89.    (2nd  edit) 
*  8m  below,  puragmph  298. 
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triangularity  (we  must  suppose)  simply  as  a  feeling.  It  is 
only  the  resemblance  between  the  triangularity  in  this  and 
other  figures — not  the  triangularity  itself — that  is  a  relation, 
andy  as  a  relation ,  not  felt  but  considered ;  or  in  Berkeley's 
language,  something  of  which  we  have  not  properly  an  *  idea' 
but  a  *  notion.'  * 
fancies  l^^-  ^^^  though  Berkeley  only  renders  explicit  the  diflB- 

that  each  culties  implicit  in  Locke's  doctrine  of  ideas,  that  is  itself  a 
poidtive  *  great  step  taken  towards  disposing  of  them.  Once  let  the 
nature  equivocation  between  sensible  qualities  and  sensations  be  got 
J*JJJJ^™  rid  of — once  let  it  be  admitted  that  the  triangle  in  its  absolute 
nature,  as  opposed  to  the  triangle  considered,  is  merely  a 
feeling,  and  that  relations  are  not  feelings  or  felt — and  the 
question  must  soon  arise.  What  in  the  absence  of  all  relation 
remains  to  be  the  absolute  nature  of  the  triangle  ?  It  is  a 
question  which  ultimately  admits  of  but  one  answer.  The 
triangularity  of  the  given  single  figure  must  be  allowed  to  be 
just  as  much  a  relation  as  the  resemblance,  consisting  in 
triangularity,  between  it  and  other  figures ;  and  if  a  relation, 
then  not  properly  felt,  but  understood.  The  'particular* 
triangle,  if  by  that  is  meant  the  triangle  as  subject  of  a 
singular  proposition,  is  no  more  *  particular  in  time,'  no  more 
comstituted  by  the  occurrence  of  a  feeling,  than  is  the  triangle 
as  subject  of  a  general  proposition.  It  really  exists  as  con- 
stituted by  relation,  and  therefore  only  as  *  considered '  or 
understood.  In  its  existence,  as  in  the  consideration  of  it, 
the  relations  indicated  by  the  terms  *  equilateral,  equicrural 
and  scalene,'  presuppose  the  relation  of  triangularity,  not  it 
them ;  and  for  that  reason  it  can  be  considered  apart  from 
them,  though  not  they  apart  from  it,  without  any  breach 
between  that  which  is  considered  and  that  which  really 
exists.  Thus,  too,  it  becomes  explicable  that  a  single  expe- 
riment should  warrant  a  universal  afi&rmation ;  that  the 
mathematician,  having  once  found  as  the  result  of  a  certain 
comparison  of  magnitudes  that  the  square  on  the  hypothenuse 
is  equal  to  the  square  on  the  sides,  without  waiting  for  re- 
peated experience  at  once  substitutes  for  thf  singular  propo- 
sition, which  states  his  discovery,  a   general  one.      If  the 

'  *  Principles  of  Human  Knowledge/  way  which  he  counts  *  barbarous,'  but 

Ibid,    This  perhaps  is  the  best  place  because  the  barbarism  is  so  provalent 

for  saying  that  it  is  not  from  any  want  that  it  seems  best  to  submit  to  it.  and  to 

of  respect  for  Dr.  Stirling  that  I  habitu-  use  'conception'  as  the  equivalent  of 

ally  use  'notion' in  the  loose  popular  ihe  German  '  Begriff.' 
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Buigalar  proposition  stated  a  sensible  event  or  the  occurrence 
of  a  feeling,  such  substitution  would  be  inexplicable :  for  if 
that  were  the  true  account  of  the  singular  proposition,  a 
general  one  could  but  express  such  expectation  of  the  recur- 
rence of  the  event  as  repeated  experience  of  it  can  alone  give. 
But  a  relation  is  not  contingent  with  the  contingency  of 
feeling.  It  is  permanent  with  the  permanence  of  the  com- 
bining and  comparing  thought  which  alone  constitutes  it ; 
and  for  that  reason,  whether  it  be  recognised  as  the  result 
of  a  mathematical  construction  or  of  a  crucial  experiment  in 
physics,  the  proposition  which  states  it  must  already  be 
virtually  universal. 

185.  Of  such  a  doctrine  Berkeley  is  rather  the  unconscious  Traces  of 
forerunner  than  the  intelligent  prophet.  It  is  precisely  upon  ^J^^Jeal-" 
the  question  whether,  or  how  far,  he  recognised  the  constitu-  iBm. 
tion  of  things  by  intelligible  relations,  that  the  interpretation 
of  his  early  (which  is  his  only  developed)  idealism  rests.  Is  it 
such  idealism  as  Hume's,  or  such  idealism  as  that  adum- 
brated in  some  passages  of  his  own  '  Siris '  9  Is  the  idea, 
which  is  real,  according  to  him  a  feeling  or  a  conception  ? 
Has  it  a  nature  of  its  own,  consisting  simply  in  its  being  felt, 
and  which  we  afterwards  for  purposes  of  our  own  consider  in 
various  relations;  or  does  the  nature  consist  only  in  relations, 
which  again  imply  the  action  of  a  mind  that  is  eternal — 
present  to  that  which  is  in  succession,  but  not  in  succession 
itself  9  The  truth  seems  to  be  that  this  question  in  its  full 
significance  never  presented  itself  to  Berkeley,  at  least 
during  the  period  represented  by  his  philosophical  treatises. 
His  early  idealism,  as  we  learn  from  the  commonplace-book 
brought  to  light  by  Professor  Fraser,  was  merely  a  cruder 
form  of  Hume's.  By  the  time  of  the  publication  of  the 
^  Principles  of  Human  Knowledge'  he  had  learnt  that,  unless 
this  doctrine  was  to  eflPace  *  spirit '  as  well  as  *  matter,'  he 
must  modify  it  by  the  admission  of  a  ^  thing '  that  was  not 
an  *  idea,'  and  of  which  the  *  esse '  was  *  percipere '  not 
^percipL'  This  admission  carried  with  it  the  distinction 
between  the  object  felt  and  the  object  known,  between  *idea* 
and  *  notion' — a  distinction  which  was  more  clearly  marked 
in  the  *  Dialogues.'  Of  *  spirit'  we  could  have  a  *  notion,' 
though  not  an  ^  idea.'  But  it  was  only  in  the  second  edition 
of  the  *  Principles '  that  *  relation'  was  put  along  with  *  spirit,' 
as  that  which  could  be  known  but  which  was  no  *  idea;'  and 
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then  without  any  recognition  of  the  feet  tJiat  the  whole  r»vl 
ductiou  of  primary  qualities  to  mere  ideas  was  therebjTS 
inviUidated.  The  objects,  with  which  the  mathematiciaa  ■ 
deals,  are  throughout  treated  as  in  their  own  nature  '  par-  ■ 
ticniar  ideas,'  into  the  constitution  of  which  relation  does  not 
enter  at  all ;  in  other  words,  as  successive  feelings. 

r  186.  If  the  truths  of  mathematics  seemed  to  Berkeley  ex- 
plicable on  this  suppositioD,  those  of  the  physical  sciences 
were  not  likely  to  seem  leas  so.  As  long  as  the  relations 
with  which  these  sciences  deal  are  relations  between '  sensible 
objects,'  he  does  not  notice  that  they  are  relations,  and 
therefore  not  feelings  or  felt,  at  all.  He  treats  felt  things  as 
if  the  same  aa  feelings,  and  ignores  the  relations  altogether. 
Thus  a  so-called  '  sensihle  '  motion  causes  him  no  difficulty. 
He  would  be  content  to  say  that  it  was  a  succession  of  ideas, 
not  perceiving  that  motion  implies  a  relation  between  spaces 
or  moments  as  successively  occupied  by  something  that 
remains  one  with  itself — a.  relation  which  a  mere  sequence  of 
feelings  could  neither  constitute  nor  of  itself  suggest.  It  is 
only  about  a  motion  which  does  not  profess  to  be  '  seen,'  such 
as  the  motion  of  the  earth,  that  any  question  is  raised — a 
question  easily  disposed  of  by  the  consideration  that  in  a  diffe- 
rent position  we  should  eee  it.  'The  question  whetiier  the 
eai-th  moves  or  not  amounts  in  reality  to  no  more  than  this,  to 
wit,  whether  we  have  reason  to  conclude  from  what  hath  been 
observed  by  astronomers,  that  if  we  were  placed  in  such  and 
Buch  circumstances,  and  such  or  such  a  position  and  distance 
both  from  the  earth  and  sun, we  should  perceive  the  formerto 
move  among  the  choir  of  the  planets,  and  appearing  in  all 
respects  like  one  rf  them:  and  this  by  the  established  rules 
of  nature,  which  we  have  no  reason  to  mistrust,  is  reasonably 
collected  from  the  phenomena '  ('Principles  of  Human  Enow- 
ledge,'  sec.  58).' 

187.  Now  this  passage  clearly  does  not  mean — as  it  ought 

■  to  mean  if  the  '  esse '  of  the  motion  were  tie  'percipi'  by  us — 
that  the  motion  of  the  earth  would  begin  as  soon  as  we  wero 
there  to  see  it.  It  means  that  it  is  now  going  on  as  an  '  es- 
tablished law  of  nature,'  which  may  be  '  collected  from  the 
phenomena,'  In  other  words,  it  means  that  our  successive 
feelings  are  so  related  to  each  other  aa  determined  by  one 
present  and  permanent  system,  on  which  not  they  only  but 

'  Cf.  'Dialcgues,'  page  H7.  in  Prof.  Fniler'a  edition. 
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an  possible  feelings  depend,  that  by  a  certain  set  of  them  we  He  top- 
are  led — not  to  expect  a  recurrence  of  them  in  like  order  ^^J^ 
according  to  the  laws  of  association,  bnt,  what  is  the  exact  decree  that 
reverse  of  this — ^to  infer  that  certain  other  feelings,  of  which  ^^***^"* 
we  have  no  experience,  woald  now  occur  to  ns  if  certain  con-  follow 
ditions  of  situation  on  our  part  were  fulfilled,  because  the  »«>^«'« 
*  ordo  ad  universum,'  of  which  these  feelings  would  be  the 
^ordo  ad  nos,'  does  now  obtain.     But  though  Berkeley's 
words  mean  this  for  us,  they  did  not  mean  it  for  him.     That 
such  relation — merely  intelUgible,  or  according  to  his  phrase- 
ology not  an  idea  or  object  of  an  idea  at  all,  as  he  must  have 
admitted  it  to  be — gives  to  our  successive  feelings  the  only 
'nature'  that  they  possess,  he  never  recognised.     By  the 
relation  of  idea  to  idea,  as  he  repeatedly  tells  us,  he  meant 
not  a  *  necessary  connexion,'  t.6.  not  a  relation  without  which 
neither  idea  would  be  what  it  is,  but  such  de  facto  sequence  of 
one  upon  the  other  as  renders  the  occurrence  of  one  the  un- 
fiEuling  but  arbitrary  sign  that  the  other  is  coming.     It  is 
thus  according  to  him  (and  here  Hume  merely  followed  suit) 
that  feelings  are  symbolical — symbolical  not  of  an  order 
other  than  the  feelings  and  which  accounts  for  them,  but 
simply  of  feelings  to  follow.     To  Berkeley,  indeed,  unlike 
Hume,  the  sequence  of  feelings  symbolical  of  each  other  is 
also  symbolical  of  something  farther,  viz.  the  mind  of  God : 
but  when  we  examine  what  this  '  mind '  means,  we  find  that 
it  is  not  an  intelligible  order  by  which  our  feelings  may  be 
interpreted,  or  the  spiritual  subject  of  such  an  order,  but 
simply  the  arbitrary  will  of  a  creator  that  this  feeling  shall 
follow  that. 

188.  Such  a  doctrine  could  not  help  being  at  once  confused  Locke  had 
in  its  account  of  reality,  and  insecure  in  its  doctrine  alike  of  ^^f^ 
the  human  spirit  and  of  God.   On  the  recx>gnition  of  relations  relation  of 
as  constituting  the  ncUure  of  ideas  rests  the  possibility  of  any  '^®**  Jj 
tenable  theory  of  their  reality.    An  isolated  idea  could  be  body, 
neither  real  nor  unreal.     Apart  firom  a  definite  order  of  rela- 
tion we  may  suppose  (if  we  like)  that  it  would  66,  but  it  would 
certainly  not  be  real ;  and  as  little  could  it  bo  unreal,  since 
unreality  can  only  result  fix>m  the  confusion  in  our  conscious- 
ness of  one  order  of  relation  with  another.     It  is  diversity  of 
relations  that  distinguishes,  for  instance,  these  letters  as  they 
now  appear  on  paper  from  the  same  as  I  imagine  them  with 
my  eyes  shut,  giving  each  sort  its  own  reality :  just  as  upon 
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Liveliness  confasion  with  the  other  each  alike  becomes  unreal.  Thucu 
evidenced  though  with  Locke  simple  ide&s  are  necessarily  real,  we  soon 
thisrela-  find  that  even  according  to  him  they  are  not  truly  so  in  their 
^^^  simplicity,  but  only  as  related  to  an  external  thing  producing 

them.  He  is  right  enough,  however  inconsistent  with  him- 
self, in  making  relation  constitute  reality ;  wrong  in  limiting 
this  prerogative  to  the  one  relation  of  externality.  When 
he  afterwards,  in  virtual  contradiction  to  this  limitation,  finds 
the  reality  of  moral  and  mathematical  Ideas  just  in  that  sole 
relation  to  the  mind,  as  its  products,  which  he  had  previously 
made  the  source  of  all  unreality,  he  forces  upon  us  the  expla- 
nation which  he  does  not  himself  give,  that  unreality  does  not 
lie  in  either  relation  as  opposed  to  the  other,  but  in  the  con- 
fusion of  anv  relation  vdth  another.  It  is  for  lack  of  this 
explanation  that  Locke  himself,  as  we  have  seen,  finds  in  the 
liveliness  and  involuntariness  of  ideas  the  sole  and  sufficient 
tests  (not  constituents)  of  their  reality ;  though  they  are  obvi- 
ously tests  which  put  the  dreams  of  a  man  in  a  fever  upon 
the  same  footing  with  the  ^  impressions'  of  a  man  awake,  and 
would  often  prove  that  unreal  after  dinner  which  had  been 
proved  real  before.  There  is  a  well-known  story  of  a  man 
who  in  a  certain  state  of  health  commonly  saw  a  particular 
gory  apparition,  but  who,  knowing  its  origin,  used  to  have 
himself  bled  till  it  disappeared.  The  reality  of  the  apparition 
lay,  he  knew,  in  some  relation  between  the  circulation  of  his 
blood  and  his  organs  of  sight,  in  distinction  from  the  reality 
existing  in  the  normal  relations  of  his  visual  organs  to  the 
light :  and  in  his  idea,  accordingly,  there  was  nothing  unreal, 
because  he  did  not  confuse  the  one  relation  with  the  other. 
Locke's  doctrine,  however,  would  allow  of  no  distinction 
between  the  apparition  as  it  was  for  such  a  man  and  as  it 
would  be  for  one  who  interpreted  it  as  an  actual  *  ghost.* 
However  interpreted,  the  liveliness  and  the  involuntariness  of 
the  idea  remain  the  same,  as  does  its  relation  to  an  efficient 
cause.  If  in  order  to  its  reality  the  cause  must  be  an  '  out- 
ward body,'  then  it  is  no  more  real  when  rightly,  than  when 
wrongly,  interpreted ;  while  on  the  ground  of  liveliness  and 
involuntariness  it  is  as  real  when  taken  for  a  ghost  as  when 
referred  to  an  excess  of  blood  in  the  head. 
Berkeley  189.  As  has  been  pointed  out  above,  it  is  in  respect  not 


retains  this 
notion, 

onlj  sub-     Berkeley's  doctrine  of  reality  differs  from  Locke's.   With  him 


of  the  *  ratio  cosmoscendi'  but  of  the  *  ratio  essendi'  that 

notion,  ° 
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it  is  not  as  an  effect  of  an  outward  body,  but  as  an  immediate  ititiitiujf 
effect  of  God,  that  an  *idea  of  sense'  is  real.  Just  as  with  *i^«» 
Locke  real  ideas  and  matter  serve  each  to  explain  the  other, 
so  with  Berkeley  do  real  ideas  and  God.  If  he  is  asked. 
What  is  God  ?  the  answer  is,  He  is  the  eflBcient  cause  of  real 
ideas ;  if  he  is  asked.  What  are  real  ideas  ?  the  answer  is. 
Those  which  (Jod  produces,  as  opposed  to  those  which  we 
make  for  ourselves.  To  the  inevitable  objection,  that  this  is 
a  logical  see-saw,  no  effective  answer  can  be  extracted  fix>m 
Berkeley  but  this — that  we  have  subjective  tests  of  the  reality 
of  ideas  apart  from  a  knowledge  of  their  cause.  In  his 
account  of  these  Berkeley  only  differs  from  Locke  in  adding 
to  the  qualifications  of  liveliness  and  involuntariness  those  of 
^  steadiness,  order,  and  coherence '  in  the  ideas.  This  addition 
may  mean  either  a  great  deal  or  very  little.  To  us  it  may 
mean  that  the  distinction  of  real  and  unreal  is  one  that 
applies  not  to  feelings  but  to  the  conceived  relations  of  feel- 
ings ;  not  to  events  as  such,  but  to  the  intellectual  interpre- 
tation of  them.  The  occurrence  of  a  feeling  taken  by  itself 
(it  may  be  truly  said)  is  neither  coherent  nor  incoherent; 
nor  can  the  sequence  of  feelings  one  upon  another  with  any 
significance  be  called  coherence,  since  in  that  case  an  inco- 
herence would  be  as  impossible  as  any  failure  in  the  sequence. 
As  little  can  we  mean  by  such  coherence  an  usual,  by  inco- 
herence an  unusual,  sequence  of  feelings.  If  we  did,  every 
sequence  not  before  experienced — such,  for  instance,  as  is 
exhibited  by  a  new  scientific  experiment — being  unusual, 
would  have  to  be  pronounced  incoherent,  and  therefore 
unreaL  Coherence,  in  short,  we  may  conclude,  is  only 
predicable  of  a  system  of  relations,  not  felt  but  conceived ; 
while  incoherence  arises  from  the  attempt  of  an  imperfect 
intelligence  to  think  an  object  under  relations  which  cannot 
ultimately  be  held  together  in  thought.  The  qualification 
then  of  ^  ideas '  as  coherent  has  in  truth  no  meaning  unless 
^  idea'  be  taken  to  mean  not  feeling  but  conception :  and  thus 
understood,  the  doctrine  that  coherent  ideas  are  (Berkeley 
happily  excludes  the  notion  that  they  merely  represent)  the 
real,  amounts  to  a  clear  identification  of  the  real  with  the 
world  of  conception. 

190.  If  such  idealism  were  Berkeley's,  his  inference  from  Kot  r»- 
the  *  ideality'  of  the  real  to  spirit  and  God  would  be  more  ga«iingl»i« 
valid  than  it  is.      To  have  got  rid  of  the  notion  that  the  sjetem  oi 
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world  first  exists  and  then  ia  thoaght  of— to  have  seen  that 
it  only  really  exists  as  thought  of— is  to  have  taken  the  first 
atep  in  the  only  possible  '  proof  of  the  being  of  God,'  as  the 
self-eonscioua  subject  in  relation  to  which  alone  an  intelli- 
gible world  can  exist,  and  the  presence  of  which  in  us  is  the 
condition  of  our  knowing  it.'  But  there  ia  nothing  to  show 
that  in  adopting  coherence  as  one  test,  among  others,  of  the 
reality  of  ideas,  he  attached  to  it  any  of  the  significance 
exhibited  above.  He  adopted  it  from  ordinary  language 
without  considering  how  it  affected  his  view  of  the  world  as 
a  sncceasion  of  feelings.  That  still  remained  to  him  a  suffi- 
cient account  of  the  world,  even  when  he  treated  it  as  affording 
intuitive  certainty  of  a  eoul  'naturally  immortal,'  and  de- 
monstrative certainty  of  God,  He  is  not  aware,  while  he 
takes  his  doctrine  of  such  certainty  from  Locke,  tJiat  be  has 
left  out,  and  not  replaced,  the  only  solid  ground  fur  it  which 
Locke's  system  suggested, 

191,  The  soul  or  self,  as  he  describes  it,  doea  not  differ 
from  Locke's  *  thinking  substance,'  except  that,  having  got 
rid  of 'extended  matter '  altogether,  he  cannot  admit  with 
Locke  any  possibility  of  the  soul's  being  extended,  and, 
having  satisfied  himself  that '  time  was  nothing  abstracted 
from  the  succession  of  ideas  in  the  mind,'*  he  was  clear  that 
'  the  soul  always  thinks ' — since  the  time  at  which  it  did  not 
think,  being  abstracted  from  a  succession  of  ideas,  would  be 
no  time  at  all.  A  soul  which  is  necessarily  nnextended  and 
therefore  '  indiscerptible,'  and  without  which  there  would  be 
no  time,  he  reckons  '  naturally  inimortaL' 

192.  Upon  this  the  remark  must  occur  that,  if  the  fact  of  'j 
being  uuextended  constituted  immortality,  all  sounds  and 
smells  must  be  immortal,  and  that  the  inaeparability  of  time 
froja  the  auccesaion  of  feelings  may  prove  that  succession 
endless,  but  proves  no  immortality  of  a  soul  unless  there  be 
one  self- conscious  subject  of  that  succession,  identical  with 
itself  throughout  it.  To  the  supposition  of  there  being  such 
a  subject,  which  Berkeley  virtually  makes,  his  ovm  mode  of 
disposing  of  matter  suggested  ready  objections.  In  Locke,l 
as  we  have  seen,  the  two  opposite  'things,'  thinking  and) 
material,  always  appear  in  strict  correlativity,  each  repre-J 
senting  (though  he  was  not  aware  of  this)  the  same  logical 
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neoessitj  of  substantiation.     ^  Sensation  conyinces  ns  thalf  Beikale/t 
there  are  solid  extended  substances,  and  reflection  that  thera  n^ter*^ 
are  tliinking  ones.'    These  are  not  two  convictions,  however,  fetal  to  a 
but  one  conviction,  representing  one  and  the  same  essential  ^J[^^J^" 
condition  of  knowledge./    Such  logical  necessity  indeed  is 
misinterpreted  when  made  a  ground  for  believing  the  real 
existence  either  of  a  multitude  of  independent  things,  for 
everything  is  a  *  retainer*  to  everything  else  ;*  or  of  a  sepa- 
ration of  the  thinking  from  the  material  substance,  since, 
according  to  Locke's  own  showing,  they  at  least  everywhere 
overlap ;  *  or  of  an  absolutely  last  substance,  which  because 
last  would  be  unknowable :  but  it  is  evidence  of  the  action  of 
a  synthetic   principle  of  self-consciousness   without  which 
all  reference  of  feelings  to  mutually-qualifled  subjects  and 
objects,  and  therefore  all  knowledge,  would  be  impossible. 
It  is  idle,  however,  with  Berkeley  so  to  ignore  the  action  of 
this  principle  on  the  one  side  as  to  pronounce  the  material 
world  a  mere  succession  of  feelings,  and  so  to  take  it  for 
granted  on  the  other  as  to  assert  that  every  feeling  implies 
relation  to  a  conscious  substance.     Upon  such  a  method  the 
latter  assertion  has  nothing  to  rest  on  but  an  appeal  to  tho 
individual's  consciousness — an  appeal  which  avails  as  much 
or  as  little  for  material  as  for  thinking  substance,  and,  in 
face  of  the  apparent  fact  that  with  a  knock  on  the  head  the 
conscious  independent  substance  may  disappear  altogether, 
cannot  hold  its  own  against  the  suggestion  that  the  one  sub- 
stance no  less  than  the  other  is  reducible  to  a  series  of  feelings, 
so  closely  and  constantly  sequent  on  each  other  as  to  seem  to 
coalesce.    We  cannot  substitute  for  this  illusory  appeal  the 
valid  method  of  an  analysis  of  knowledge,  without  finding 
that  substantiation  in  matter  is  just  as  necessary  to  know- 
ledge as  substantiation  in  mind.     If  this  method  had  been 
Berkeley's  he  would  have  found  a  better  plan  for  dealing  with 
the  *  materialism  '  in  vogue.     Instead  of  trying  to  show  that 
material  substance  was  a  fiction,  he  would  have  shown  that 
it  was  really  a  basis  of  intelligible  relations,  and  that  thus 
all  that  was  fictitious  about  it  was  its  supposed  sensibility 
and  consequent  opposition  to  the  work  of  thought.     Then 
his  doctrine  of  matter  would  itself  have  established  the 
necessity   of  spirit,   not  indeed  as  substance  but  as  the  I 
source  of  all  substantiation.    As  it  was,  misunderstanding' 
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the  true  nature  of  the  antithesis  between  matter  and  minJ, 
in  his  zeal  agaiust  matter  he  took  awaj  the  ground  from 
under  the  spiritualism  which  he  sought  to  maintain.  He 
simply  invited  a  successor  in  speculation,  of  colder  blood 
than  himself,  to  try  the  solution  of  spirit  in  the  same  crucible 
with  matter. 
Hfl  well  as  193.  His  doctrine  of  God  is  not  only  open  to  the  same  ob-  f 
to  a  true  jectiou  as  his  doctrine  of  spiritual  substance,  but  to  others  ^^ 
which  arise  from  the  illogical  restrictions  that  have  to  be  put 
upon  his  notion  of  such  substance,  if  it  is  to  represent  at  once 
the  Grod  of  received  theology  and  the  God  whose  agency  the 
Berkeleian  system  requires  as  the  basis  of  distinction  be- 
tween the  real  and  unreal.  Admitting  the  supposition 
involved  in  his  certainty  of  the  *  natural  immortality'  of  the 
soul — the  supposition  that  the  succession  of  feelings  which 
constitutes  the  world,  and  which  at  no  time  was  not,  implies 
one  feeling  substance — that  substance  we  should  naturally 
conclude  was  God.  Such  a  God,  it  is  true  (as  has  been  already 
pointed  out),*  would  merely  be  the  fjJya  {Sov  of  the  crudest 
Pantheism,  but  it  is  the  only  God  logically  admissible — if 
any  be  admissible — ^in  an  *  ideal '  system  of  which  the  text  is 
not  *  the  world  really  exists  only  as  thought  of,'  but  Hhe  world 
only  exists  as  a  succession  of  feelings.'  It  was  other  than  a 
feeling  substance,  however,  that  Berkeley  required  not  merely 
to  satisfy  his  religious  instincts,  but  to  take  the  place  held  by 
*  outward  body'  with  Locke  as  the  efficient  of  real  ideas.  The 
reference  to  this  feeling  substance,  if  necessary  for  any  idea, 
is  necessary  for  all — for  the  *  fantastic '  as  well  as  for  those 
of  sense — and  can  therefore  afford  no  ground  for  distinction 
between  the  real  and  unreal.  Instead,  however,  of  being  thus 
led  to  a  truer  view  of  this  distinction,  as  in  truth  a  distinc- 
tion between  the  complete  and  incomplete  conception  of  an 
intelligible  world,  he  simply  puts  the  feeling  substance,  when 
he  regards  it  as  God,  under  an  arbitrary  limitation,  making 
it  relative  only  to  those  ideas  of  which  with  Locke  *  matter ' 
was  the  substance,  as  opposed  to  those  which  Locke  had 
referred  to  the  thinking  thing.  The  direct  consequence  of 
this  limitation,  indeed,  might  seem  to  be  merely  to  make  God 
an  animal  of  partial,  instead  of  universal,  susceptibility  ;  but 
this  consequence  Berkeley  avoids  by  dropping  the  ordinary 
notion  of  substance  altogether,  so  as  to  represent  the  ideas  of 
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0iense  not  as  subsisting  in  God  but  as  effects  of  His  power —  His  infer- 
as  related  to  Him,  in  short,  just  as  with  Locke  ideas  of  sense  ®'*^  ^ 
are  related  to  the  primary  qualities  of  matter.     *  There  must  necessity 
be  an  active  power  to  produce  our  ideas,  which  is  not  to  be  o^  *  po^**' 
found  in  ideas  themselves,  for  we  are  conscious  that  they  are  ideM- "*^ 
inert,  nor  in  matter,  since  that  is  but  a  name  for  a  bundle  of 
ideas  ;  which  must  therefore  be  in  spirit,  since  of  that  we  are 
conscious  as  active ;   yet  not  in  the  spirit  of  which  we  are 
conscious,  since  then  there  would  be  no  difference  between 
real  and  imaginary  ideas ;   therefore  in  a  Divine  Spirit,  to 
whom,  however,  may  forthwith  be  ascribed  the  attributes  of 
the  spirit  of  which  we  are   conscious.'     Such  is   the   sum 
of  Berkeley's  natural  theology. 

194.  From  a  follower  of  Hume  it  of  course  invites  the  reply  a  necessity 
that  he  does  not  see  the  necessity  of  an  active  power  at  all,  ^^^^^ 
to  which,  since,  according  to  Berkeley's  own  showing,  it  is  no  notlsee. 
possible  *  idea'  or  object  of  an  idea,  all  his  own  polemic  against 
the  *  absolute  idea '  of  matter  is  equally  applicable ;  that  the 
efficient  power,  of  which  we  profess  to  be  conscious  in  ourselves, 
is  itself  only  a  name  for  a  particular  feeling  or  impression 
which  precedes  certain  other  of  our  impressions ;  that,  even 
if  it  were  more  than  this,  the  transition  from  the  spiritual 
efficiency  of  which  we  are  conscious  to  another,  of  which  it  is 
the  special  differentia  that  we  are  not  conscious  of  it,  would 
be  quite  illegitimate,  and  that  thus  in  saying  that  certain 
feelings  are  real  because,  being  lively  and  involuntary,  they 
must  be  the  work  of  this  unknown  spirit,  we  in  effect  say 
nothing  more  than  that  they  are  real  because  lively  and 
involuntary.  Against  a  retort  of  this  kind  Berkeley's  theistic 
armour  is  even  less  proof  than  Locke's.  His  *  proof  of  the 
being  of  God '  is  in  fact  Locke's  with  the  sole  nervus  probandi 
left  out.  The  value  of  Locke's  proof,  as  an  argument  from 
their  being  something  now  to  their  having  been  something 
from  eternity,  lay,  we  saw,  in  its  convertibility  into  an  argu- 
ment from  the  world  as  a  system  of  relations  to  a  present 
and  eternal  subject  of  those  relations.  For  its  being  so  con- 
vertible there  was  this  to  be  said,  that  Locke,  with  whatever 
inconsistency,  at  least  recognised  the  constitution  of  reality 
by  permanent  relations,  though  he  treated  the  mere  relation 
of  external  efficiency — that  in  virtue  of  which  we  say  of 
nature  that  it  consists  of  bodies  outward  to  and  acting  on 
each  other — as  if  it  alone  constituted  the  reality  of  the  world. 
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;   Berkeley's  reduction  of  the  *  primary  qualities  of  matter 
a  aucccBsion  of  feelings  logically  effaces  this  relation,  and 
puts  nothing  intelligible,   nothing  but  a  name,  in  its  place. 

\  The  effacement  of  the  distinction  between  the  real  and  unreal, 
which  would  properly  ensue,  is  only  prevented  by  bringing 
back  relation  to  something  under  the  name  of  God,  eitlier 
wholly  nnknown  and  indeterminate,  or  else,  under  a  thin 
disguise,  determined  by  that  very  relation  of  external  efficieni 
which,  when  ascribed  to  something  only  nominally  differenj 
had  been  pronounced  a  gra-tuitoua  fiction.  If  Berkeley  hi 
dealt  with  the  opposition  of  reality  to  thought  by  showing 
the  primary  qualities  to  be  conceived  relations,  and  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  real  and  unreal  to  be  one  between  the 
fully  and  the  defectively  conceived,  the  case  would  have  been 
different.  The  real  and  God  would  alike  have  been  logically 
saved.  The  peculiar  embairassment  of  I^ocke's  doctrine  we 
have  found  to  be  that  it  involves  the  unreality  of  every  object, 
into  the  constitution  of  which  there  enters  any  idea  of  reflec- 
tion, or  any  idea  retained  in  the  mind,  as  distinct  from  the 
present  effect  of  a  body  acting  upon  us — t.e,  of  every  object 
of  which  anything  can  be  said.  With  the  definite  substitu- 
tion of  fiill  intelligibility  of  relations  for  present  sensibility, 
as  the  true  account  of  the  real,  this  embarrassment  would 
have  been  got  rid  of.  At  the  same  time  there  would  have 
been  implied  an  intelligent  subject  of  these  relations ;  the 
ascription  to  whom,  indeed,  of  moral  attributes  would  have 
remained  a  further  problem,  bat  who,  far  from  being 
'  Great  Unknown,'  would  be  at  least  determined  by  relati 
to  that  order  of  nature  which  is  as  necessary  to  Him  as 
to  it.  But  in  fact,  as  we  have  seen,  the  notion  of 
reality  of  relations,  not  felt  but  understood,  only  appears 
Berkeley's  developed  philosophy  as  an  after- thought,  am 
the  notion  of  an  order  of  nature,  other  than  our  feelings, 
which  enables  us  to  infer  what  feelings  that  have  never  been 
felt  would  be,  is  an  unexplained  intrusion  in  it.  The  same 
is  true  of  the  doctrine,  which  struggles  to  the  surface  in  the 
Third  Dialogue,  that  the  '  sensible  world '  is  to  God  not  felt 
at  all,  but  known  ;  that  to  Him  it  is  precisely  not  that  which, 
according  to  Berkeley's  refutation  of  materialism  it  really  is 
a  eeries  or  collection  uf  aonsiit.ions.  These  '  after- thoughts,' 
when  thoronglily  thought  out,  imply  a  complete  departi 
from  Berkeley's  original  inUirpretutiou  of 'phenomena 
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aimple  feelings ;  but  with  him,  so  far  from  being  thought 
oat,  they  merely  suggested  themselves  incidentally  as  the 
conceptions  of  God  and  reality  were  found  to  require  them. 
In  other  words,  that  interpretation  of  phenomena,  which  is 
necessary  to  any  valid  ^  collection '  from  them  of  the  existence 
of  Grod,  only  appears  in  him  as  a  consequence  of  that  ^  coUec-  Hume's 
tion  *  having  been  made.     To  pursue  the  original  interpreta-  ""•■^'^ 
tion,  so  that  all  might  know  what  it  left  of  reality,  was  the 
best  way  of  deciding  the  question  of  its  compatibility  with  a 
rational  belief  in  God — a  question  of  too  momentous  an 
interest  to  be  fairly  considered  in  itself.     Thus  to  pursue  it   . 
was  the  mission  of  Hume. 

195.  Hume  begins  with  an  account  of  the  ^  perceptions  of  His  ac- 
the  human  mind/  which  corresponds  to  Locke's  account  of  f^^^  °^ 
ideas  with  two  main  qualifications,  both  tending  to  complete  li^^Tand 
that  dependence  of  thought  on  something  other  than  itself  i<^«"- 
which  Locke  had  asserted,  but  not  consistently  maintained. 
He  distinguishes  ^  perceptions '  (equivalent  to  Locke's  ideas) 
into  *'  impressions '  and  ^  ideas  '  accordingly  as  they  are  origi- 
nally produced  in  feeling   or  reproduced   by  memory  and 
imagination,  and  he  does  not  al^ow  ^  ideas  of  reflection '  any 
place  in  the  original  ^  furniture  of  the  mind.'   ^  An  impression 
first  strikes  upon  the  senses,  and  makes  us  perceive  heat  or 
cold,  thirst  or  hunger,  pleasure  or  pain,  of  some  kind  or  other. 
Of  this  impression  there  is  a  copy  taken  by  the  mind,  which 
remains  after  the  impression  ceases;  and  this  we  call  an 
idea.    This  idea  of  pleasure  or  pain,  when  it  returns  upon  the 
soul,  produces  the  new  impressions  of  desire  and  aversion, 
hope  an  1  fear,  which  may  properly  be  called  impressions  of 
reflection,  because  derived  from  it.    These,  again,  are  copied 
by  the  memory  and  imagination,  and  become  ideas ;  which, 
perhaps,  in  their  turn  give  rise  to  other  impressions  and 
ideas ;  so  that  the  impressions  are  only  antecedent  to  their 
correspondent  ideas,  but  posterior  to  those  of  sensation  and 
derived  from  them '  (Part  I.  §  2) .  He  is  at  the  same  time  careful 
to  explain  that  the  causes  from  which  the  impressions  of 
sensation  arise  are  unknown  (ibid.),  and  that  by  the  term 
^  impression '  he  is  not  to  be  ^  understood  to  express  the 
manner  in  which  our  lively  perceptions  are  produced  in  the 
soul,  but  merely  the  perceptions  themselves '  (p.  812,  note). 
The  distinction  between  impression  and  idea  he  treats  as 
equivalent  to  that  between  feeling  and  thinking,  which,  again, 
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lies  merely  in  the  difforeut  di^grees  of  '  force  and  tiTeliness 
with  which  tlie  perceptions,  thus  designated,  severally  'etrike 
upon  the  mind.' '  Thus  the  rule  which  he  emphasises  (p.  310) 
'  that  aU  our  simple  ideas  in  their  first  appearance  are  de- 
rived from  simple  impressions  whicli  are  correspondent  to 
them  and  which  they  exactly  represent,'  strictly  taien,  meaJiB 
no  more  thaji  that  a  feeling  must  be  more  lively  before  it 
becomes  leas  so.  As  the  reproduced  perception,  or  '  idea,' 
differs  ia  this  respect  from  the  original  one,  so,  according  to 
the  greater  or  less  degree  of  secondary  liveliness  which  it 
possesses,  is  it  called  '  idea  of  memory,'  or  '  idea  of  imagina- 
tion.' The  only  other  distinction  noticed  is  that,  as  might 
be  expected,  the  comparative  faintness  of  the  ideas  of  imagi- 
nation is  accompanied  by  a.  possibility  of  their  being  repro- 
duced in  a  different  order  from  that  in  which  the  correspond- 
ing ideas  were  originally  presented,  Memory,on  the  contrary, 
'  is  in  a  manner  tied  down  in  this  respect,  without  any  power 
of  variation'  (p.  318) ;  which  must  be  understood  to  mean 
that,  when  the  ideas  are  faint  enough  to  allow  of  variation 
in  the  order  of  reproduction,  they  are  not  called  '  idi 
of  memory.' 

19C.  All,  then,  that  Hume  could  find  in  his  mind,  wbi 
'  after  Locke's  example  he  '  looked  into  it,'  were,  according  to 
his  own  statement,  feelings  with  their  copies,  dividing  them- 
selves into  two  main  orders — those  of  sensation  and  those  of 
reflection,  of  which  the  latter,  though  results  of  the  former, 
are  not  their  copies.  The  question,  then,  that  he  had  to  deal 
with  was,  to  what  impressions  he  conid  reduce  those  concep- 
tions of  relation — of  cause  and  effect,  substance  and  attribute, 
and  identity — which  all  knowledge  involves.  Failing  the 
impressions  of  sensation  lie  must  try  those  of  reflection,  and 
faiUng  both  he  must  pronounce  such  conceptions  to  be  no 
*  ideas '  at  all,  but  words  mis  understood,  and  leave  knowledge 
to  take  it«  chance.  The  vital  nerve  of  his  philosophy  lies  in 
his  treatment  of  the  '  association  of  ideas '  as  a  sort  of  process 
of  spontaneous  generation,  by  which  impressions  of  sensation 
issue  in  such  impressions  of  reflection,  in  the  shape  of  habitual 
propensities,'  as  will  account,  not  indeed  i'or  there  being — 
since  there  really  are  not — but  for  there  seeming  to  be,  those 
fijrinal_eQn£eptior^which  Locke,  to  the  embarrassment  of 
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niB  philosophy^  had  treated  as  at  once  real  and  creations  of 

197.  Such  a  method  meets  at  the  outset  with  the  difficulty  H^^® 
that  the  impressions  of  sensation  and  those  of  reflection,  if  strictlj, 
Locke's  determination  of  the  former  by  reference  to  an  im-  i»vob  no 
pressive  matter  is  excluded,  are  each  determined  only  by  iJ^^n°" 
reference  to  the  other.     What  is  an  impression  of  reflection?  impres- 
It  is  one  that  can  only  come  after  an  impression  of  sensation,  ^^^^q 
What  is  an  impression  of  sensation?    It  is  one  that  comes  and  of  sen- 
before  any  impression  of  reflection.     An  apparent  determina-  *^^®"- 
tion,  indeed,  is  gained  by  speaking  of  the  original  impressions 

as  *  conveyed  to  us  by  our  senses;'  but  this  really  means  de- 
termination by  reference  to  the  organs  of  our  body  as  affected 
by  outward  bodies — in  short,  by  a  physical  theory.  But  of 
the  two  essential  terms  of  this  theory,  ^  our  own  body,'  and 
*  outward  body,'  neither,  according  to  Hume,  expresses  any- 
thing present  to  the  original  consciousness.  ^  Properly  speak- 
ing, it  is  not  our  body  we  perceive  when  we  regard  our 
limbs  and  members,  but  certain  impressions  which  enter  by 
the  senses.'  Nor  do  any  of  our  impressions  '  inform  us  of 
distance  and  outness  (so  to  speak)  immediately,  and  without 
a  certain  reasoning  and  experience '  (p.  481).  In  such  ad- 
missions Hume  is  as  much  a  Berkeleian  as  Berkeley  himself, 
and  they  effectually  exclude  any  reference  to  body  from  those 
original  impressions,  by  reference  to  which  all  other  modes 
of  consciousness  are  to  be  explained. 

198.  He  thus  logically  cuts  off  his  psychology  from  the  Locke's 
support  which,  according  to  popular  conceptions,  its  primary  t^«MT^ 
truths  derive  from  physiology.     We  have  already  noticed  diBappaaii, 
how  with  Locke  metaphysic  begs  defence  of  physic ;  *  how, 
having  undertaken  to  answer  by  the  impossible  method  of 
self-observation  the  question  as  to  what  consciousness  is  to 

itself  at  its  beginning,  he  in  fact  tells  us  what  it  is  to  the 
natural  philosopher,  who  accounts  for  the  production  of  sen- 
sation by  the  impact  of  matter  *  on  the  outward  parts,  con- 
tinued to  the  brain.'  To  those,  of  course,  who  hold  that  the 
only  possible  theory  of  knowledge  and  of  the  human  spirit  is 
physical,  it  must  seem  that  this  was  his  greatest  merit; 
that,  an  unmeaning  question  having  been  asked,  it  was  the 
best  thing  to  give  an  answer  which  indeed  is  no  answer  to 

'  See  abore,  paragraph  17. 
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the  qiiestion,  but  haa  eome  elementary  tmth  of 
According  to  them,  though  he  ma._/  have  been  wrong  in  aa] 
posing  consciousness  to  be  to  itself  what  the  physiolof ' 

J  explains  it  to  be — since  any  supposition  at  all  about  it  except' 
as  a  phenomenon,  to  which  certnin  other  phenomena  are  in- 
variably antecedent,  is  at  best  superfluous — he  was  not  wrong 

"  in  taking  the  physiological  explanation  to  be  the  true  and 
sufficient  one.  To  such  persons  we  can  but  respectfully  point 
out  that  they  have  not  coine  in  sight  of  the  problem  which 
Locke  and  his  followers,  on  howerer  false  a  method,  sought 
to  solve ;  that,  however  certain  may  be  the  correlation  between 
the  brain  and  thought,  in  the  sense  that  the  individual  would 
be  incapable  of  the  processes  of  thought  unless  he  had  brain 
and  nerves  of  a  particular  sort,  yet  it  ia  equally  certain  that 
every  theory  of  the  correlation  must  presuppose  a  knowledge 
of  the  processes,  and  leave  that  knowledge  exactly  where  it 
was  before;  that  thus  their  science,  valuable  like  every  o)" 
science  within  its  own  department,  takes  for  granted  ji 
what  metapbysic,  as  a  theory  of  knowledge,  seeks  to  eipli 
When  the  origin,  for  instance,  of  the  conception  of  body 
of  that  of  an  organic  structure  is  in  question,  it  is  in 
strictest  sense  preposterous  to  be  told  that  body  makes 
conception  of  body,  and  that  unless  the  brain  were  orgai 
to  thought  I  should  not  now  be  thinking.  '  The  brain 
organic  to  thought ; '  here  is  a  proposition  invol' 
tions  within  conceptions — a  whole  hierarchy  of  ideas.  Hi 
am  I  enabled  to  re-think  these  in  order,  to  make  ray 
from  the  simpler  to  the  more  complex,  by  any  iteration 
demonstration  of  the  proposition,  which  no  one  disputes, 
by  the  moat  precise  examination  of  the  details  of  the 
structure  itself? 

I  199.  The  quarrel  of  the  physiolc^t  with  the  metaphyt 
sician  is,  in  fact,  due  to  an  ignorantia   elenehi  on  the  pi 

1  of  the  former,  for  which  the  behaviour  of  English  '  metaphj 
siciaus,'  in  attempting  to  assimilate  their  own  procedure 
that  of  the  natural  philosophers,  and  thus  to  win  the  popular 
acceptance  which  these  alone  can  fairly  look  for,  has  afforded 
t<K)  much  excuse.  The  question  really  at  issue  is  not  between 
two  co-ordinate  sciences,  as  if  a  theory  of  tie  human  bodn 
were  claiming  also  to  be  a  tlieory  of  the  human  soul,  and 
tlieory  of  the  soul  were  resisting  the  aggression.  The  qui 
tion  is,  whether  the  conceptions  which  all  the  departmenl 
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sciences  alike  presuppose  shall  have  an  account  given  of  them 
or  no.  For  dispensing  with  such  an  accoant  altogether  (life 
being  short)  there  is  much  to  be  said,  if  only  men  would  or 
sould  dispense  with  it ;  but  the  physiologist,  when  he  claims 
that  his  science  should  supersede  metaphysic,  is  not  dispen-* 
sing  with  it,  bat  rendering  it  in  a  preposterous  way.  He 
accounts  for  the  formal  conceptions  in  question,  in  other 
words  for  thought  as  it  is  common  to  all  the  sciences,  as 
sequent  upon  the  antecedent  facts  which  his  science  ascer- 
tains— the  facts  of  the  animal  organisation.  But  these  con- 
ceptions— the  relations  of  cause  and  effect,  &c. — are  necessary 
to  constitute  the  facts.  They  are  not  an  ex  post  facto  in- 
terpretation of  them,  but  an  interpretation  without  which 
there  would  be  no  ascertainable  facts  at  all.  To  account 
for  them,  therefore,  as  the  result  of  the  facts  is  to  pro- 
ceed as  a  geologist  would  do,  who  should  treat  the  present 
conformation  of  the  earth  as  the  result  of  a  certain 
series  of  past  events,  and  yet,  in  describing  these,  should 
assume  the  present  conformation  as  a  determining  element 
in  each. 

200.  *  Empirical  psychology,'  however,  claims  to  have  a  Hume's 
way  of  its  own  for  explaining  thought,  distinct  from  that  of  ^^^^°^ 
the  physiologist,  but  yet  founded  on  observation,  though  it  is  answer  it 
admitted  that  the  observation  takes  place  under  difficulties.  ®*'^®'' 
Its  method  consists  in  a  history  of  consciousness,  as  a  series 
of  events  or  successive  states  observed  in  the  individual  by 
himself*  By  tracing  such  a  chain  of  de  facto  sequence  it  un- 
dertakes to  account  for  the  elements  common  to  all  know- 
ledge. Its  first  concern,  then,  must  be,  as  we  have  previously 
put  it)  to  ascertain  what  consciousness  is  to  itself  at  its 
beginning.  No  one  with  Berkeley  before  him,  and  accepting 
Berkeley's  negative  results,  could  answer  this  question  in 
Locke's  simple  way  by  making  the  primitive  consciousness 
report  itself  as  an  eflFect  of  the  operation  of  body.  To  do 
BO  is  to  transfer  a  later  and  highly  complex  form  of  con- 
sciousness, whose  growth  has  to  be  traced,  into  the  earlier 
and  simple  form  from  which  the  growth  is  supposed  to 
begin.  This,  upon  the  supposition  that  the  process  of  con- 
sciousness by  which  conceptions  are  formed  is  a  series  of 
psychical  events — a  supposition  on  which  the  whole  method 
of  empirical  psychology  rests — is  in  principle  the  same  fedse 
procedure  as  that  which  we  have  imagined  in  the  case  of  a 
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geologist  above.  But  the  question  b  whether,  by  any  pro- 
cedure not  open  to  tliis  condemnation,  the  theory  could  seem 
to  do  what  it  professes  to  do — explain  thought  or  '  cognition 
by  means  of  conoeptions'  as  soinetliiug  which  happens  in 
sequence  upon  previous  psychical  events.  Does  it  not,  how- 
ever stated,  carry  with  it  an  implication  of  the  supposed 
later  state  in  the  earlier,  and  is  it  not  solely  in  virtue  of  this 
implication  that  it  seems  to  be  able  to  trace  the  genesis  ofn 
the  later?  No  one  has  pursued  it  with  stricter  promises,  at' 
made  a  fairer  show  of  being  faithful  to  them,  thau  Hume. 
He  will  begin  with  simple  feeling,  as  first  experienced  by  the 
individual — unqualiBed  by  complex  conceptions,  physical  or 
metaphysical,  of  matter  or  of  mind — and  tra«e  the  process 
by  which  it  generates  tJie  *  ideas  of  philosophical  relation.' 
If  it  can  be  shown,  as  we  believe  it  can  he,  that,  even  wheaii 
thus  pursued,  its  semblance  of  success  is  duo  to  the  fact  that, 
by  interpreting  the  earliest  consciousness  in  terms  of  the 
latest,  it  puts  the  latter  in  place  of  the  former,  some  suspicion 
may  perhaps  be  created  that  a  natural  history  of  self-con- 
sciousness, and  of  the  conceptions  by  which  it  makes  the 
world  its  own,  is  impossible,  since  such  a  history  must  be  of 
events,  and  self-consciousness  is  not  reducible  to  a  series  of 
events ;  being  already  at  its  beginning  formally,  or  poten- 
tially, or  implicitly  all  that  it  becomes  actually  or  explicitly 
iu  developed  knowledge. 

aOl.  If  Home  were  consistent  in  allowing  no  other  deter- 
mination to  the  impression  than  that  of  its  having  the 
maximum  of  vivacity,  or  to  other  modes  of  consciousness 
than  the  several  degrees  of  their  removal  from  this  maximum, 
he  would  certainly  have  avoided  the  difficulties  which  attend 
Locke's  use  of  the  metaphor  of  impression,  while  at  the  same 
time  be  would  have  missed  the  convenience,  involved  in  this 
use,  of  being  able  to  represent  the  primitive  consciousness  as 
already  a  recognition  of  a  thing  impressing  it,  and  thns  an 
'  idea  of  a  quality  of  body."  But  at  the  outset  he  remarks 
that '  the  examination  of  our  sensations  '  (i.e.  our  impressions 
of  sensation)  '  belongs  more  to  anatomists  and  natural  phi- 
losophers than  to  moral,'  and  that  for  that  reason  he  shall 
begin  not  with  them  but  with  ideas  (p.  317).  Now  this  vir- 
tually means  that  he  will  begin,  indeed,  vrith  the  feelings  he 
finds  in  himself,  but  vritJi  these  as  determined  by  the  notion 
that  they  are  results  of  soDjething  else,  of  which  the  naturSi 
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is  not  for  the  present  explained.  Thus,  while  he  does  not, 
like  Locke,  identify  onr  earliest  consciousness  with  a  rough 
and  ready  physical  theory  of  its  cause,  he  gains  the  advan* 
tage  of  this  identification  in  the  mind  of  his  reader,  who  from 
sensation,  thus  apparently  defined,  transfers  a  definiteness  to  by  awom- 
the  ideas  and  secondary  impressions  as  derived  from  it,  |^p^^ 
though  in  the  sequel  the  theory  turns  out,  if  possible  at  all,  rod  re- 
to  be  at  best  a  remote  result  of  custom  and  association.  We  J^^^li 
shall  see  this  more  clearly  if  we  look  back  to  the  general 
account  of  impressions  and  ideas  quoted  above.  ^  An  im- 
pression first  strikes  upon  the  senses  and  makes  us  perceive 
pleasure  or  pain,  of  which  a  copy  is  taken  by  the  mind,'  called 
an  idea.  Now  if  we  set  aside  the  notion  of  a  body  making 
impact  upon  a  sensuous,  and  through  it  upon  a  mental, 
tablet)  pleasure  or  pain  t8  the  impression,  which,  again,  is  as 
much  or  as  little  in  the  mind  as  the  idea.  Thus  the  state- 
ment might  be  re-written  as  follows  : — ^  Pleasure  or  pain 
makes  the  mind  perceive  pleasure  or  pain,  of  which  a  copy 
is  taken  by  the  mind.'  This,  of  course,  is  nonsense ;  but 
between  iliis  nonsense  and  the  plausibility  of  the  state- 
ment as  it  stands,  the  difference  depends  on  the  double 
distinction  understood  in  the  latter — the  distinction  (a)  be- 
tween the  producing  cause  of  the  impression  and  tiie  im- 
pression produced ;  and  (b)  between  the  impression  as 
produced  on  the  senses,  and  the  idea  as  preserved  by  the 
mind.  This  passage,  as  we  shall  see,  is  only  a  sample  of 
many  of  the  same  sort.  Throughout,  however  explicitly 
Hume  may  give  warning  that  the  difference  between  im- 
pression and  idea  is  only  one  of  liveliness,  however  little 
he  may  scruple  in  the  sequel  to  reduce  body  and  mind 
alike  to  the  succession  of  feelings,  his  system  gains  the 
benefit  of  the  contrary  assumption  which  the  uncritical  reader 
is  ready  to  make  for  him.  As  often  as  the  question  returns 
whether  a  phrase,  purporting  to  express  an  ^  abstract  concep- 
tion,' expresses  any  actual  idea  or  no,  his  test  is,  ^  Point  out 
the  impression  from  which  the  idea,  if  there  be  any,  is  de- 
rived ' — a  test  which  has  clearly  no  significance  if  the  im- 
pression is  merely  the  idea  itself  at  a  livelier  stage  (for  a 
person,  claiming  to  have  the  idea,  would  merely  have  to  say 
that  he  had  never  known  it  more  lively,  and  that,  therefore, 
it  was  itself  an  impression,  and  the  force  of  the  test  would 
be  gone),  but  which  seems  so  satisfactory  because  the  impres- 
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Bion  ill  regarded  as  the  direct  effect  of  outward  things,  aiid 
thna  aa  Laving  a  prerogative  of  reality  over  any  perception 
to  which  the  mind  contributes  anything  of  its   own.     By 
availing  himself  alternately  of  this  popular  conception  of  the 
impression  of  sensation  and  of  his  own  account  of  it,  he  gains 
a  double  means  of  suppressing  any  olaim  of  thought  to  ori-   . 
^iuate.   Every  idea,  by  being  supposed  in  a  more  lively  state,  j 
can  be  represented  as  derived  from  an  impression,  and  thua  I 
(according  to  the  popular  notion)  as  an  effect  of  something  J 
which,  whatever  it  ia,  is   not  thought.     If  thei-eupon  it  ia  I 
pointed  out    that  this  outward    something   is    a    form   of  | 
substance  which,  according  to  Hume's  own  showing, 
Bction  of  thought,  there  is  an  easy  refuge  open  in  the  n^ply  I 
that  'impression'  is  only  meant  to  express  a  lively  feel-f 
ing,  not  any  dependence  npon  matter  of  which  we  knovrl 
nothing. 

202.  Thus  the  way  is  prepared  for  the  juggle  which  the  J 
modem  popular  logic  performs  with  the  word  '  phenomenon' 
— a  term  which  gains  acceptance  for  the  theory  that  turns  I 
upon  it  because  it  conveys  the  notion  of  a  relation  between  I 
a  real  order  and  a  perceiving  mind,  and  thus  gives  to  those  I 
who  avail  themselves  of  it  the  benefit  of  an  implication  of  the  l 
'  noumena '  which  they  affect  to  ignore.     Hiune's  inconsis- 1 
tency,  however,  stops  far  short  of  that  of  his  later  disciples. 
For  the  purpose  of  detraction  from  the  work  of  thought  he 
availed  himself,  indeed,  of  that  work  as  embodied  in  lan- 
guage, but  only  so  far  as  was  necessary  to  his  destructive 
purpose.     He  did  not  seriously  affect  to  be  reconstmcting 
the  fabric  of  knowledge  on  a  basis  of  fact.      There  occa- 
sionally appears  in  him,  indeed,  something  of  the  charla- 
tanry of  common  sense  in  passages,  more  worthy  of  Boling- 
broke  than  himself,  where  lie  writes  as  a  champion  of  facts 
against  metaphysical  jargon.     But  when  we  get  behind  the   i 
mask  of  concession   to   popular   prejudice,  partly  ironical,  1 
partly  due  to  his  undoubted  vanity,  we  find  much  more  of  j 
the  ancient  sceptio  than  of  the  '  positive  philosopher.' 

203.  Tlie  ancient  sceptic  (at  least  as  represented  by  the  I 
ancient  philosophers),  finding  knowledge  on  the  basis  of  dis?  J 
tiuction  between  the  real  and  apparent  to  be  impossibletl 
discarded  tlie  enterprise  of  nrriving  at  general  truth  in  oppo-  I 
sition  to  what  appears  to  the  individiui)  at  any  particular  I 
instant,  and  satisfied  himself  with  noting  such  general  ten- 
dencies of  cxi>«i'tiiti(in  and  desire  as  would  guide  men  in  the  | 
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eondtict  of  life  and  enable  them  to  get  what  they  wanted  by 
contrivance  and  persuasion.^  Such  a  state  of  mind  excludes 
all  motive  to  the  *  interrogation  of  nature/  for  it  recognises 
no  '  nature '  but  the  present  appearance  to  the  individual ; 
and  this  does  not  admit  of  being  interrogated.  The  ^  posi- 
tive philosopher '  has  nothing  in  common  with  it  but  the  use, 
in  a  different  sense,  of  the  word  ^apparent.'  He  plumes 
himself,  indeed,  on  not  going  in  quest  of  any  ^  thing-in-itself ' 
other  than  what  appears  to  the  senses  ;  but  he  distinguishes 
between  a  real  and  apparent  in  the  order  of  appearance,  and 
considers  the  real  order  of  appearance,  having  a  permanence 
and  uniformity  which  belong  to  no  feeling  as  the  individual 
feels  it,  to  be  the  true  object  of  knowledge.  No  one  is  more 
severe  upon  *  propensities  to  believe,*  however  spontaneously 
suggested  by  the  ordinary  sequence  of  appearances,  if  they 
are  found  to  conflict  with  tiie  order  of  nature  as  ascer- 
tained by  experimental  interrogation ;  i.e.  with  a  sequence 
observed  (it  may  be)  in  but  a  single  instance.  Which  of  the 
two  attitudes  of  thought  is  the  more  nearly  Hume's,  vnU 
come  out  as  we  proceed.  It  was  just  with  the  distinction 
between  the  ^  real  and  fantastic,'  as  Locke  had  left  it,  that 
he  had  to  deal ;  and,  as  will  appear,  it  is  finally  by  a  ^  propensity 
to  feign,'  not  by  a  uniform  order  of  natural  phenomena, 
that  he  replaces  the  real  which  Locke,  according  to  his  first 
mind,  had  found  in  archetypal  things  and  their  operations 
on  us. 

204.  We  have  seen  that  Berkeley,  having  reduced  *  simple  He  adopu 
ideas '  to  their  simplicity  by  showing  the  iUegitimacy  of  tiie  doctrinTS 
assumption  that  they  report  qualities  of  a  matter  which  is  itself  ideas,  bat 
a  complex  idea,  is  only  able  to  make  his  constructive  theory  "S^ZlfB 
march  by  the  supposition  of  the  reality  and  knowability  of  saying 
•spirit'   and   relations,      ^deafl'  are  *  fleeting,  perishable  ^^ 
passions ;'  but  the  relations  bet\\'een  them  are  uniform,  and 
in  Tirtae  of  ihis  uniformity  the  fleeting  idea  may  be  inter- 
preted  as  a  symbol  of  a  real  order.     But  such  relations,  as 
real,  imply  the  presence  of  the  ideas  to  the  constant  mind  of 
God,  and,  as  knowable,  their  presence  to  a  like  mind  in  us. 
We  have  farther  seen  how  little  Berkeley,  according  to  the 
method  by  which  he  disposed  of '  abstract  general  ideas,'  was 
entitled  to  such  a  supposition.    Hume  sets  it  aside ;  but  the 

>  Cf.  Pl»to*8  'Protagoras,*  328,  and      book  of  Hume's  'Treatise  on  Humaii 
'Thesi^tetiis,'  167*  with  the  ooncIndiDg      Nature.' 
paragraphs  of  the  last  part  of  the  first 
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question  is,  whether  without  a  supposition  rirtoallj  the  8 
he  can  represent  the  association  of  ideas  as  doing  the  work 
that  he  assigned  to  it. 

205.  His  exclusion  of  Berkeley's  supposition  with  regard 
to  'spirit'  is  stated  withoiit  disguise,  though  unfortunately 
not  till  towards  the  end  of  the  first  book  of  tlie  '  Treatise  on 
Human  Nature,'  which  could  not  have  run  so  smoothly  if 
the  statement  had  been  made  at  the  beginning.     It  follows 
legitimately  from  the  method,  which  he  inherited,  of '  look- 
ing into  his  mind  to  see  how  it  wrought.'     'From  what  im- 
pression,' he  asks,  '  could   the  idea  of  self  be  deriTed  ?     It 
must  be  some  one  impression  that  gives  rise  to  every  real 
idea.     But  self  or  person  is  not  any  impression,  but  that  to 
which  our  several  impressions  and  ideas  are  supposed  to  have 
SLteference.     If  any  impression  gives  rise  to  the  idea  of  self, 
that  impression  must  continue  invariably  the  same  through 
the  whole  course  of  our  lives,  since  self  is  supposed  to  exist 
after  that  manner.     But  there  is  no  impression  constant  and 
invariable.     Pain  and  pleasure,  grief  and  joy,  passions  and 
sensations  succeed  each  other,  and  never  all  exist  at  the  sam 
time.    It  cannot,  therefore,  be  from  any  of  these  impressiooi 
or  from  any  other,  that  the  idea  of  self  is  derived ;  and,  eoiri 
sequently,  there  is  no  such  idea.'     Again :  '  When  I  ente 
most  intimately  into  what  ia  called  myself,  I  always  stnmbli 
on  some  particular  perception  of  heat  or  cold,  light  or  shada 
love  or  hatred,  pain  or  pleasuj-e.     I  never  can  catch  mys 
at    any    time    without    a    perception,  and   never    can   i 
serve  anything  but  the  perception.     When    my  perceptiooi 
are  removed  for  any  time,  as  by  sound  sleep,  so  long  a 
insensible  of  myself,  and  may  truly  be  said  not  to  exist,' 
Thus  '  men  are  nothing  but  a  bundle  or  collection  of  different 
perceptions  that  succeed  each  other  with  inconceivable  rapi-   ■ 
dity,  and  are  in  a  perpetual  flux  or  movement.     Our  eyes  ■ 
cannot  turn  in  their  sockets  without  varying  our  perceptions..! 
Our  thought  is  still  more  variable  than  our  sight,  .  .  ,  norl 
is  there  any  single  power  of  the  soul  which  remains  unal)>l 
terably  the  same  perhaps   for  one  moment.  .  ,  .  There  isl 
properly  no  simplicity  in  the  mind  at  one  time  nor  identityJ 
at  different'  (pp.  533  and  534). 
,       206.  His  position  in  regard  to  ideas  of  relation  cannot  bttfl 
so  summarily  exhibited.     It  is  from  its  ambiguity,  indeed,] 
that  his  system  derives  at  once  its  plausibility  and  its 
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ness.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  necessary,  according  to  him, 
to  distinguish  between  ^  natural '  aud  ^  philosophical  relation.' 
The  latter  is  one  of  which  the  idea  is  acquired  by  the  com- 
parison of  objects,  as  distinct  from  natural  relation  or  ^  the 
quality  by  which  two  ideas  are  connected  together  in  the 
imagination,  and  the  one  naturally '  (i.e.  according  to  the 
principle  of  association)  *  introduces  the  other'  (p.  322).  Of  Hisac- 
philosophical  relation— or,  according  to  another  form  of  ex-  count  of 
pression,  of  *  qualities  by  which  the  ideas  of  philosophical  ^^' 
relation  are  produced ' — seven  kinds  are  enumerated  ;  viz. 
*  resemblance,  identity,  relations  of  time  and  place,  propor- 
tion in  quantity  and  number,  degrees  in  quality,  contrariety, 
and  causation'  (ibid.,  and  p.  372).  Some  of  these  do,  some 
do  not,  apparently  correspond  to  the  qualities  by  which  the 
mind  is  na^ura%  ^conveyed  from  one  idea  to  another;'  or 
which,  in  other  words,  constitute  the  *  gentle  force '  that  de- 
termines the  order  in  which  the  imagination  habitually  puts 
together  ideas.  Freedom  in  the  conjunction  of  ideas,  indeed, 
is  implied  in  the  term  '  imagination,'  which  is  only  thus 
differenced  from  *  memory ;'  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  com- 
monly only  connects  ideas  which  are  related  to  each  other  in 
the  way  either  of  resemblance,  or  of  contiguity  in  time  and 
place,  or  of  cause  and  effect.  Other  relations  of  the  philo- 
sophical sort  are  the  opposite  of  natural.  Thus,  ^  distance 
will  be  allowed  by  philosophers  to  be  a  true  relation,  because 
we  acquire  an  idea  of  it  by  the  comparing  of  objects ;  but  in 
a  common  way  we  say,  ^^  that  nothing  can  be  more  distant 
than  such  or  such  things  from  each  other ;  nothing  can  have 
less  relation" '  (ibid.). 

207.  Hume's  classification  of  philosophical  relations  evi-  It  cone- 
dently  serves  the  same  purpose  as  Locke's,  of  the  *  four  sorts  ^Locke's 
of  agreement  or  disagreement  between  ideas,'  in  the  per-  account  of 
ception  of  which  knowledge  consists;^  but  there  are  some  ^^J^^^t 
important  discrepancies.      Locke's  second  sort,   which  he  between 
awkwardly  describes  as  *  agreement  or  disagreement  in  the  *^®*^ 
way  of  relation,'  may  fairly  be  taken  to  cover  three  of  Hume's 
kinds ;  viz.  relations  of  time  and  place,  proportion  in  quan- 
tity or  number,  and  degrees  in  any  quality.     About  Locke's 
first  sort,  *  identity  and  diversity,'  there  is  more  difficulty. 
Under  *  identity,'  as  was  pointed  out  above,  he  includes  the 

'  See  above,  paragraph  26  and  the  paasagee  from  Locke  there  referred  to. 
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relations  which  Hume  distinguishes  as  '  identity  proper*  a 
'resemblance.'  '  Diversity'  at  first  sif;ht  might  seem  to  cor- 
respond to  '  contrariety ;'  but  the  latter,  a^cordingto  Hmue'sa 
usage,  is  much  more  restricted  in  meauiug.  Difference  0 
number  and  difference  of  kind,  which  he  distinguishes  as  t 
oppoeites  severally  of  identity  and  resemblance,  though  they" 
come  nnder  Locke's  *  diversity,'  are  not  by  Hume  considered  y 
relations  at  all,  on  the  principle  that  'no  relation  of  any  kind  { 
can  subsist  without  some  degree  of  resemblance.'  They  are  ' 
'  rather  a  negation  of  relation  than  anything  real  and  positive.' 
'  Contrariety '  he  reckons  only  to  obtain  between  ideas  of  ex- 
istence and  non-existence,  '  which  are  plainly  resembling  as 
implying  both  of  them  an  idea  of  the  object;  though  the 
latter  excludes  the  object  from  all  times  and  places  in  which 
it  is  supposed  not  to  exist '  (p.  323),  There  remain  'caase 
and  effect '  in  Hume's  list ; '  co-existence'  and  '  real  existence' 
in  Locke's.  *  Co-existence '  is  not  expressly  identified  by 
Locke  with  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  but  it  is  with 
'  necessary  connection.'  It  means  specially,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered,' the  co-existence  of  ideas,  not  as  constituents  of  a 
*  nominal  essence,'  but  as  qualities  of  real  substances  in 
nature;  and  our  knowledge  of  this  depends  on  our  knowledge 
of  necessary  connection  between  the  qualities,  either  as  oat 
supposing  the  other  (which  is  the  form  of  necessary  connectioi 
between  primary  qualities),  or  as  one  being  the  effect  of  t' 
other  (which  is  the  form  of  necessary  connection  between  thi 
ideas  of  secondary  qualitiea  and  the  primary  ones).  Havi 
no  knowledge  of  necessary  couneetiou  as  iu  real  substances 
we  have  none  of  '  co-existence '  in  the  above  sense,  but  onlJ 
of  the  present  union  of  ideas  in  any  particular  experimenti,4 
The  parallel  between  this  doctrine  of  Locke's  and  Hume's  a 
cause  and  effect  will  appear  as  we  proceed.  To  '  real  exist- 
ence,' since  the  knowledge  of  it  according  to  Locke's  account 
is  not  a  perception  of  agreement  between  ideas  at  all,  it  is 
not  strange  that  nothing  should  correspond  in  Hume's  list  o 
relations. 

208.  It  ia  his  method  of  dealing  with  these  ideas  of  pbilo- 
"  sopUical  relation  that  is  specially  characteristic  of  Humfl| 
a  Let  us,  then,  consider  bow  the  notion  of  relation  altogether  ii 
"    affected  by  his  reduction  cf  the  world  of  consciousness  i ' 
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impressions  and  ideas.  What  is  an  impression  9  To  this, 
as  we  have  seen^  the  only  direct  answer  given  hj  him  is  that 
it  is  a  feeling  which  mnst  be  more  lively  before  it  becomes 
less  so.^  For  a  farther  acconnt  of  what  is  to  be  understood 
by  it  we  must  look  to  the  passages  where  the  governing 
terms  of  *  school-metaphysics '  are,  one  after  the  other,  shown 
to  be  unmeaning,  because  not  taken  from  impressions.  Thus, 
when  the  idea  of  substance  is  to  be  reduced  to  an  ^  unintel- 
ligible chimsera,'  it  is  asked  whether  it  ^  be  derived  from  the 
impressions  of  sensation  or  reflection  9  If  it  be  conveyed  to 
us  by  our  senses,  I  ask,  which  of  them,  and  after  what 
manner  P  If  it  be  perceived  by  the  eyes,  it  must  be  a  colour ; 
if  by  the  ears,  a  sound ;  if  by  the  palate,  a  taste ;  and  so  of 
the  other  senses.  But  I  believe  none  will  assert  that  sub- 
stance is  either  a  colour,  or  a  sound,  or  a  taste.  The  idea 
of  substance  must  therefore  be  derived  from  an  impression  of 
reflection,  if  it  really  exist.  But  the  impressions  of  reflectiou 
resolve  themselves  into  c»ur  passions  and  emotions'  (p.  324). 
From  the  polemic  against  abstract  ideas  we  learn  further 
that '  the  appearance  of  an  object  to  the  senses '  is  the  same 
thing  as  an  ^  impression  becoming  present  to  the  mind '  (p. 
327).  That  is  to  say,  when  we  talk  of  an  impression  of  an 
object,  it  is  not  to  be  understood  that  the  feeling  is  deter- 
mined by  reference  to  anything  other  than  itself:  it  is  itself 
the  object.  To  the  same  purpose,  in  tlie  criticism  of  the 
notion  of  an  external  world,  we  are  told  that '  the  senses  are 
incapable  of  giving  rise  to  the  notion  of  the  continued  exist- 
ence of  their  objects,  after  they  no  longer  appear  to  the 
senses ;  for  that  is  a  contradiction  in  terms '  (since  the  ap- 
pearance 18  the  object) ;  and  that '  they  offer  not  their  im- 
pressions as  the  images  of  something  distinct,  or  independent, 
or  external,  because  they  convey  to  us  nothing  but  a  single 
perception,  and  never  give  us  the  least  intimation  of  any- 
thing beyond'  (p.  479).  The  distinction  between  impres- 
sion of  sensation  and  impression  of  reflection,  then,  can- 
not, any  more  than  that  between  impression  and  idea,  be 
regarded  as  either  really  or  apparently  a  distinction  between 
outer  and  inner.  'All  impressions  are  internal  and  perishing 
existences'  (p.  483);  and,  *  everything  that  enters  the  mind 
being  in  reality  as  the  impression,  'tis  imposnible  anything 
should  to  feeling  appear  different'  (p.  480). 

*  Seo  above,  pangraphu  196  and  197. 
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209.  This  amouDts  to  a.  full  acceptance  of  Bei-kelej's  do*" 
trine  of  &ensG;  and  the  question  necessarily  arises— such  being 
the  impression,  and  all  ideas  being  impressions  grown  weak'=T, 
can  there  be  an  idea,  of  relation  at  all  i*    Is  it  not  open  to  the  . 
same  challenge  which  Hume  offers  to  those  who  talk  of  a 
idea  of  substance  or  of  spirit  ?    '  It  is  from  some  one  inipr3»>1 
Bion  that  every  real  idea  is  derived.'     What,  then,  is  the  o 
impresfiioQ  from  which  the  idea  of  relation  is  derived  ? 
it  be  perceived  by  the  eyes,  it  must  be  a  colour ;  if  by  t 
ears,  a  sound ;  if  by  the  palate,  a  taste  j  and  eo  of  the  oil 
senses.'     There  remain  '  our  passions  and  emotions ;' 
what  passion  or  emotion  is  a  resemblance,  or  a  proportio 

or  a  relation  of  cause  and  effect '? 

210.  fiespect  for  Hume's  thoroughness  as  a  philosopher 
must  be  qualified  b^  the  observation  that  he  does  not  attempt 
to  meet  this  difficulty  in  its  generality,  but  only  as  it  affects 
the  relations  of  identity  and  causation.  The  truth  seems  to 
be  that  he  wrote  with  Berkeley  steadily  before  his  mind;  and 
it  was  Berkeley's  treatment  of  these  two  relations  in  parti- 
cular as  not  seuaible  but  intelligible,  and  his  assertion  of  a 
philosophic  Theism  on  the  strength  of  their  mere  intelligi- 
bility, that  determined  Hume,  since  it  would  have  been  aa 
anachronism  any  longer  to  treat  them  as  sensible,  to  dispone 
of  them  altogether.  The  condition  of  his  doing  so  with 
success  was  that,  however  unwarrantably,  he  should  treat 
the  other  relations  as  sensible.  The  language,  which  seems 
to  express  ideas  of  the  two  questionable  relations,  he  has  to 
account  for  as  the  result  of  certain  impressions  of  reflection, 
called  '  propensities  to  feign,'  which  in  their  turn  have  to  be 
accounted  for  as  resulting  from  the  natural  relations  of  ideas 
according  to  the  definition  of  these  quoted  above,'  as  '  the 
qualities  by  which  one  idea  habitually  introduces  another.' 
Among  these,  as  we  saw,  he  included  not  only  resemblance 
and  contiguity  in  time  or  place,  but  '  cause  and  effect.' 
'  There  is  no  relation,'  he  says, '  which  produces  a  stronger 
connection  in  the  fancy  than  this.'  But  in  this,  as  in  much 
of  the  language  which  gives  the  first  two  Parts  their  plausi- 
bility, he  is  taking  advantage  of  received  notions  on  the  part 
of  the  reader,  which  it  is  the  work  of  the  rest  of  the  hook  to 
wt  aside.   In  any  sense,  according  to  him,  tn  which  it  differs 
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from  usual  contiguity,  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  is  itself 
reducible  to  a  *  propensity  to  feign/  arising  from  the  other 
natural  relations ;  but  when  the  reader  is  told  of  its  producing 
*  a  strong  connection  in  the  fancy/  he  is  not  apt  to  think  of 
it  as  itself  nothing  more  than  the  product  of  such  a  con- 
nection.    For  the  present,  however,  we  have  only  to  point 
out   that  Hume,  when  he  co-ordinates  it  with  the  other 
natural  relations,  must  be  understood  to  do  so  provisionally. 
According  to  him  it  is  derived,  while  they  are  primary.    Upon 
fhem,  then,  rested  the  possibility  of  filling  the  gap  between  the  »•«•  from 
occurrence  of  single  impressions,  none  *  determined  by  refer-  JJJ^  ^nd 
ence  to  anything  other  than  itself,'  and  what  we  are  pleased  contigoity. 
to  call  our  knowledge,  with  its  fictions  of  mind  and  thing, 
of  real  and   apparent,  of  necessary  as  distinct  from  usual 
connection. 

211.  We  will  begin  with  Resemblance.  As  to  this,  it  will 
be  said,  it  is  an  affectation  of  subtlety  to  question  whether 
there  can  be  an  impression  of  it  or  no.  The  difficulty  only 
arises  from  our  regarding  the  perception  of  resemblance  as 
different  from,  and  subsequent  to,  the  resembling  sensations ; 
whereas,  in  fact,  the  occurrence  of  two  impressions  of  sense, 
such  as  (let  us  say)  yellow  and  red,  is  itself  the  impression  of 
their  likeness  and  unlikeness.  Hume  himself,  it  may  be 
further  urged,  at  any  rate  in  regard  to  resemblance,  antici- 
pates this  solution  of  an  imaginary  difficulty  by  his  important 
division  of  philosophical  relations  into  two  clarsses  (p.  372) — 
such  as  depend  entirely  on  the  ideas  which  we  compare 
together,  and  such  as  may  be  changed  without  any  change 
in  the  ideas ' — and  by  his  inclusion  of  resemblance  in  the 
former  class. 

212.  Now  we  gladly  admit  the  mistake  of  supposing  that  Isweem- 
sensations  undetermined   by  relation  first  occur,  and  that  an^pw? 
afterwards  we  become  conscious  of  their  relation  in  the  don? 
way  of  likeness  or  unlikeness.     Apart  from  such  relation, 

it  is  true,  the  sensations  would  be  nothing.  But  this  ad- 
niission  involves  an  important  qualification  of  the  doctrine 
that  impressions  are  single,  and  that  the  mind  (according 
to  Hume's  awkward  figure)  is  a  *  bundle  or  collection  of 
these,'  succeeding  each  other  *  in  a  perpetual  flux  or  move- 
ment.' It  implies  that  the  single  impression  in  its  singleness 
is  what  it  is  through  relation  to  another,  which  must  there- 
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present  along  with  it;  and  that  thus,  though  thej^ 
may  occur  in  a  perpetual  flux  of  Bucceasion — every  turn  of 
the  eyes  in  their  sockets,  as  Hume  truly  says,  giving  a  new 
one — yet,  just  so  far  as  they  are  qualified  by  likeness  or  on- 
likenesa  to  each  other,  they  must  be  taken  out  of  that  suc- 
cession by  something  which  is  not  itself  in  it,  but  is  indivisibly 
present  to  eveiy  moment  of  it.  This  we  may  call  soul,  or 
mind,  or  what  we  will ;  but  we  must  not  identify  it  with  the 
brain'  either  directly  or  by  implication  (as  we  do  when  we 
*  refer  to  the  anatomist '  for  an  account  of  it),  BiDCe  by  the 
brain  is  meant  something  material,  t.e,  divisible,  which  the 
unifying  subject  spoken  of,  as  feeling  no  less  than  as  thinking, 
cannot  be.  In  short,  any  such  modification  of  Hume's  doc- 
trine of  the  singleness  and  successiveness  of  impressions  as 
will  entitle  us  to  speak  of  their  carrying  with  them,  though 
single  and  successive,  the  conscionsnees  of  their  resemblance 
to  each  other,  will  also  entitle  us  to  speak  of  their  carrying 
with  them  a  reference  to  that  which  is  not  itself  any  single 
impression,  but  is  permanent  throughout  the  impressions; 
and  the  whole  ground  of  Hume's  polemic  against  the  idearj 
of  self  or  spirit  is  removed.* 

213.  The  above  admission,  however,  does  not  dispose 
the  question  about  ideas  of  resemblance.  A  feeling  qualified 
by  relation  of  resemblance  to  other  feelings  is  a  different 
tiling  from  an  idea  of  that  relation — different  with  all  the 
difference  which  Hume  ignores  between  feeling  and  thought, 
between  consciousness  and  self-consciousness.  The  qualifi- 
cation of  successive  feelings  by  mutual  relation  implies, 
indeed,  the  presence  to  them  of  a  subject  permanent  and 
immaterial  (i.  e.  not  in  time  or  space) ;  but  it  does  not  imply 
that  this  subject  presents  them  to  itself  as  related  objects, 
permanent  with  its  own  permanence,  which  abide  and  may 
be  considered  apart  from  '  the  circumstances  in  time '  of  their 
occurrence.  Yet  such  presentation  is  supposed  by  all  language 
other  than  int«rjectional.  It  is  it  alone  which  can  give  us 
names  of  things,  as  distinct  from  noises  prompted  by  thi 
feelings  as  they  occur.  Of  course  it  is  open  to  any  one 
say  that  by  an  idea  of  resemblance  he  does  not  mean  art' 
thought  involving  the  self-conscious  presentation  spoken 
but  merely  a  feeling  qualified  by  resemblance,  and  not  at  it 
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IiTeliest  stage.  Thus  Hume  tells  us  that  by  '  idea '  he  merely 
means  a  feeling  less  lively  than  it  has  been,  and  that  by  idea 
of  anything  he  implies  no  reference  to  anything  other  than 
ihe  idea,^  but  means  just  a  related  idea,  i.e.  a  feeling  qualified 
by  *  natural  relation '  to  other  feelings.  It  is  by  this  thought- 
ful abnegation  of  thought,  as  we  shall  find,  that  he  arrives  at 
his  sceptical  result.  But  language  (for  the  reason  mentioned) 
would  not  allow  him  to  be  faithful  to  the  abnegation.  He 
could  not  make  such  a  profession  without  being  false  to  it* 
This  appears  already  in  his  account  of  *  complex'  and  ^  ab- 
stract '  ideas. 

214.  His  account  of  the  idea  of  a  substance  (p.  324)  is  Substanew 
simply  Locke's,  as  Locke's  would  become  upon  elimination  of  t^^^^' 
the  notion  that  there  is  a  real  *  something '  in  which  the  col-  ideu« 
lection  of  ideas  subsist,  and  from  which  they  result.     It  thus 
avoids  all  difficulties  about  the  relation  between  nominal  and 

real  essence.  Just  as  Locke  says  that  in  the  case  of  a  *  mixed 
mode '  the  nominal  essence  is  the  real,  so  Hume  would  say  of 
a  substance.  The  only  difference  is  that  while  the  collection 
of  ideas,  called  a  mixed  mode,  does  not  admit  of  addition 
without  a  change  of  its  name,  that  called  a  substance  does. 
Upon  discovery  of  the  solubility  of  gold  in  aqua  regia  we  add 
that  idea  to  the  collection,  to  which  the  name  '  gold '  has  pre- 
viously been  assigned,  without  disturbance  in  the  use  of  the 
name,  because  the  name  already  covers  not  only  the  ideas  of 
certain  qualities,  but  also  the  idea  of  a  '  principle  of  union  ' 
between  them,  which  will  extend  to  any  ideas  presented 
along  with  them.  As  this  principle  of  union,  however,  is  not 
itself  any  '  real  essence,'  but  *  part  of  the  complex  idea,'  the 
question,  so  troublesome  to  Locke,  whether  a  proposition 
about  gold  asserts  real  co-existence  or  only  the  inclusion  of 
an  idea  in  a  nominal  essence,  will  be  superfluous.  How  the 
*  principle  of  union '  is  to  be  explained,  will  appear  below.* 

215.  There  are  names,  then,  which  represent  ^  collections  How  csn 
of  ideas.'     How  can  we  explain  such  coUection  if  ideas  are  JJ^**^  [^ 
merely  related  feelings  grown  fainter?    Do  we,  when  we  use  collected? 
one  of  these  names  significantly,  recall,  though  in  a  fainter 

form,  a  series  of  feelings  that  we  have  experienced  in  the 
process  of  collection  ?  Does  the  chemist,  when  he  says  that 
gold  is  soluble  in  aqua  regia,  recall  the  visual  and  tactual 

■  See  above,  paragraph  208.  '  Paragraph  308,  and  the  following. 
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feeling  which  he  experienced  when  he  found  it  aolnble? 
ao,  aa  that  feeling  took  ita  character  from  relation  to  &  molti- 
tnde  of  other  '  complex  ideas,'  he  must  on  the  same  principle 
recall  in  endless  series  the  sensible  occurreucea  from  which 
each  constituent  of  each  constituent  of  these  was  derived ; 
and  a  lite  process  must  be  gone  through  when  gold  is  pro- 
nounced ductile,  malleable,  &c.  But  this  would  be,  according 
to  the  figiirewhich  Hume  himself  adopts,  to  recall  a  'perpetual 
flux.'  The  very  term  '  collection  of  ideas,'  indeed,  if  this  be 
the  meaning  of  ideas,  is  an  absurditj,  for  how  can  a  perpetual 
flux  be  collected  ?  If  we  turn  for  a  solution  of  the  difficulty 
to  the  chapter  where  Hume  expressly  discusses  the  significance 
of  general  names,  we  shall  find  that  it  is  not  the  question  we 
have  here  put,  and  which  Hows  directly  from  hia  account  of 
ideas,  that  he  is  there  treating,  but  on  entirely  different  one, 
and  one  that  could  not  be  raised  till  for  related  feeling  had 
been  aubstituted  the  thought  of  an  object  under  relations. 

216.  Tbe  chapter  mentioned  concerna  the  question  which 
arises  out  of  Locke's  pregnant  statement  that  words  and 
ideas  are  '  particular  in  their  existence  '  even  when  '  general 
in  their  signification.'  From  this  statement  we  saw'  that 
Berkeley  derived  his  explanation  of  the  apparent  generality 
of  ideas — the  explanation,  namely,  which  reduces  it  to  a  rela- 
tion,  yet  not  such  a  one  as  would  affect  the  nature  of  the  idea 
itself,  which  is  and  remains  'particular,'  but  a  symbolical 
relation  between  it  and  other  particular  ideas  for  which  it  is 
taken  to  stand.  An  idea,  however,  that  carries  with  it  a 
consciousness  of  symbolical  relation  to  other  ideas,  cannot 
but  be  qualified  by  this  relation.  The  generality  must 
become  part  of  ita  '  nature,'  and,  accordingly,  the  distinction 
between  idea  and  thing  being  obliterated,  of  the  nature  of 
things.  Thus  Berkeley  virtually  arrives  at  a  result  which 
renders  unmeaning  his  preliminary  exclusion  of  universality 
from  'the  absolute,  positivenatureor  conception  of  anything.' 
Hume  seeks  to  avoid  it  by  putting  '  custom '  in  the  place  of 
the  consciousness  of  symbolical  relation.  Tnie  to  his  voca- 
tion of  explaining  away  all  functions  of  thought  that  will  not 
sort  with  the  treatment  of  it  as  '  decaying  sense,'  he  would 
resolve  that  idea  of  a  relation  between  certain  ideas,  in  virtue 
of  which  one  is  taken  to  stand  for  the  rest,  into  the  de  facto 
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sequence  upon  one  of  them  of  the  rest.  Here,  as  everywhere 
ebe,  he  would  make  related  feelings  do  instead  of  relations 
of  ideas ;  but  whether  the  related  feelings,  as  he  is  obliged 
to  describe  them,  do  not  already  presuppose  relations  of  ideas 
in  distinction  from  feelings,  remains  to  be  seen. 

217.  The  question  about  *  generality  of  signification,'  as  Hume 'no' 
he  puts  it,  comes  to  this.     In  every  proposition,  though  its  "™P^J« 
subject  be  a  common  noun,  we  necessarily  present  to  our- 
selves some  one  individual  object  *with  all  its  particular 
circumstances  and  proportions.'     How  then  can  the  propo- 
sition be  general  in  denotation  and  connotation  ?    How  can 

it  be  made  with  reference  to  a  multitude  of  individual  objects 
other  than  that  presented  to  the  mind,  and  how  can  it  con- 
cern only  such  of  the  qualities  of  the  latter  as  are  common 
to  the  multitude  9  The  first  part  of  the  question  is  answered 
as  follows  : — *  When  we  have  found  a  resemblance  among  g^^  j,^ 
several  objects  that  often  occur  to  us,  we  apply  the  same  accounts 
name  to  all  of  them  .  .  .  whatever  differences  may  appear  ^p'p^. 
among  them.    After  we  have  acquired  a  custom  of  this  kind,  ance  of 
the  hearing  of  that  name  revives  the  idea  of  one  of  these  ^^^V  ^*"8 

...  ,  BUCh. 

objects,  and  makes  the  imagination  conceive  it  with  all  its 
particular  circumstances  and  proportions.  But  as  the  same 
word  is  supposed  to  have  been  firequently  applied  to  other 
individuals,  that  are  different  in  many  respects  from  that 
idea  which  is  immediately  present  to  the  mind,  the  word 
not  being  able  to  revive  the  idea  of  all  these  individuals,  only 
touches  the  soul  and  revives  that  custom  which  we  have 
acquired  by  surveying  them.  They  are  not  really  and  in 
fact  present  to  the  mind,  but  only  in  power.  .  •  .  The  word 
raises  up  an  individual  idea  along  with  a  certain  custom, 
and  that  custom  produces  any  other  individual  one  for  which 
we  may  have  occasion.  .  .  .  Thus,  should  we  mention  the 
word  triangle  and  form  the  idea  of  a  particular  equilateral 
one  to  correspond  to  it,  and  should  we  afterwards  assert 
that  the  three  angles  of  a  triam^le  are  equal  to  eax^,  other^  the 
other  individuals  of  a  scalenum  and  isosceles,  which  we  over- 
looked at  first,  immediately  crowd  in  upon  us  and  make  us 
perceive  the  falsehood  of  this  proposition,  though  it  be  true 
with  relation  to  that  idea  which  we  had  formed '  (p.  328). 

218.  Next,  as  to  the  question  concerning  connotation : — 
'  The  mind  would  never  have  dreamed  of  distinguishing  a  figure 
from  the  body  figured,  as  being  in  reality  neither  distin- 
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gniflhable  nor  different  nor  separable,  did  it  not  obserra 
even  in  this  simplicity  there  might  be  contained  many  diffe- 
rent resemblances  and  relations.     Thus,   when  a  globe  of 
white  marble  is  presented,  we  receive  only  the  impresaion  of] 
a  white  colour  disposed  in  a  certain  form,  nor  are  we  able 
distinguish  and  separate   the  colour  from   the   form. 
observing  afterwards  a  globe  of  black  marble  and  a  cube 
white,  and  comparing  them  with  onr  former  object,  we 
two  separate  resemblances   in  what  formerly  seemed,  aoi 
really  is,  perfectly  inseparable.     After  a  little  more  practice 
of  this  kind,  we  begin  to  distinguish  the  figure  from  the 
colour  by  a  dialine.tion  of  reason  ■,—i.e.  we  consider  the  figure 
and  colour  together,  since  they  are,  in  effect,  the  same  and 
indistinguishable ;  but  still  view  them  in  different  aspects 
according  to  the  resemblances  of  which  they  are  susceptible. 
...  A  person  who  desires  us  to  consider  the  figure  of  a 
globe  of  white  marble  without  thinking  ou  its  colour,  desii 
an  impossibility ;  but  his  meaning  is,  that  we  should  consii 
the  colour  and  figure  together,  but  still  keep  in  our  eye 
resemblance  to  the  globe  of  black  marble  or  that  to  any  other 
globe  whatever'  (p.  333). 

219.  It  is  clear  that  the  process  described  in  these  passages 
supposes  '  ab  initio  '  the  conversion  of  a  feeling  into  a  con- 
I  ception;  in  other  words,  the  substitution  of  the  definite 
individuality  of  a  thing,  thought  of  under  attributes,  for  the 
mere  singleness  in  time  of  a  feeling  that  occurs  after  another 
and  before  a  third.  The  '  finding  of  resemblances  and  differ- 
ences among  objects  that  often  occur  to  us '  implies  that 
each  object  is  distinguished  as  one  and  abiding  from  mani- 
fold occurrences,  in  the  way  of  related  feelings,  in  which  it 
ia  presented  to  us,  and  that  these  accordingly  are  regarded 
as  representing  permanent  relations  or  qualities  of  the  object. 
Thus  from  being  related  feelings,  whether  more  or  less '  viva- 
cious,' they  have  become,  in  the  proper  sense,  ideas  of 
relation.  The  difficulty  about  the  use  of  general  names,  as 
Bnme  puts  it,  really  arises  just  from  the  extent  to  which 
tiiis  process  ol  determination  by  ideas  of  relation,  and  with 
it  the  removal  of  the  object  of  thought  from  simple  feehng, 
is  supposed  to  have  gone.  It  is  because  the  idea  is  so  com- 
plex in  its  individuality,  and  because  this  qualification  is  not 
nnderstood  to  be  the  work  of  thought,  by  comparison  and 
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contrast  accnmolating  attributes  on  an  object  whicii  it  itself 
oonstitates,  but  is  regarded  as  given  ready-made  in  an  im- 
pression (i.e.  a  feeling),  that  the  question  arises  whether  a 
general  proposition  is  really  possible  or  no.  To  all  intents 
and  purposes  Hume  decides  tiiat  it  is  not.  The  mind  is  so 
tied  down  to  the  particular  collection  of  qualities  which  is 
given  to  it  or  which  it  *  finds/  that  it  cannot  present  one  of 
them  to  itself  without  presenting  all.  Having  never  found 
a  triangle  that  is  not  equilateral  or  isosceles  or  scalene, 
we  cannot  imagine  one,  for  ideas  can  only  be  copies  of 
impressions,  and  the  imagination,  though  it  has  a  certain 
freedom  in  combining  what  it  finds,  can  invent  nothing  that 
it  does  not  find.  Thus  the  idea,  represented  by  a  general 
name  and  of  which  an  assertion,  general  in  form,  is  made, 
must  always  have  a  multitude  of  other  qualities  besides  those 
common  to  it  with  the  other  individuals  to  which  the  name 
is  applicable.  If  any  of  these,  however,  were  included  in  the 
predicate  of  the  proposition,  the  sleeping  custom,  which  de« 
termines  the  mind  to  pass  from  the  idea  present  to  it  to  the 
others  to  which  the  name  has  been  applied,  would  be  awak- 
ened, and  it  would  be  seen  at  once  that  the  predicate  is  not 
true  of  them.  When  I  make  a  general  statement  about  ^  the 
horse,'  there  must  be  present  to  my  mind  some  particular 
horse  of  my  acquaintance,  but  if  on  the  strength  of  this  I 
asserted  that  *  the  horse  is  a  grey-haired  animal,'  the  custom 
of  applying  the  name  without  reference  to  colourwould  return 
upon  me  and  correct  me — ^as  it  would  not  if  the  predicate 
were  *  four-footed.' 

220.  It  would  seem  then  that  the  predicate  may,  though  ^  ^'{^ 
the  subject  cannot,  represent  either  a  single  quality,  or  a  set  the  point 
of  qualities  which  falls  fer  short  even  of  those  common  to  the  i°  regard 
class,  much  more  of  those  which  characterise  any  individual,  dicau  ^ 
If  I  can  think  these  apart,  or  have  an  idea  of  them,  as  the  proposi- 
predicate  of  a  proposition,  why  not  (it  may  be  asked)  as  the     °°*' 
subject?     It  may  be  said,  indeed,  with  truth,  that  it  is  a 
mistake  to  think  of  the  subject  as  representing  one  idea  and 
the  predicate  another ;  that  the  proposition  as  a  whole  re- 
presents one  idea,  in  the  sense  of  a  conception  of  relation 
between  attributes,  and  that  at  bottom  this  account  of  it  is 
consistent  with  Locke's  definition  of  knowledge  as  a  percep- 
tion of  relation  between  *  ideas,'  since  with  him  ^  ideas '  and 
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'  qualifies '  are  used  ioterchaiigeably.'     It  is  i 
however,  that  the  relation  between  attributes,  which  the 
proposition  states,  is  a  relation  between  them  in  an  indi- 
vidual subject.     It  is  thd  nature  of  the  individuality  of  thin 
subject,  then,  that  is  really  in  question.     Must  it,  as  Rame 
supposed,  be  '  considered  '  nnder  other  qualities  than  those 
to  which  the  predicate  relates  ?     When  the  proposition  only  ■ 
concerns  the  relation  between  certain  qualities  of  a  spherical  J 
figure,  must  the  figure  still  be  considered  as  of  a  certaiafl 
colour  and  material? 

221.  The  possibility  of  sach  a  question  being  raised  impUeil 
'  that  the  step  has  been  already  taken,  which  Hume  ignorcdiiT 
from  feehng  to  thought.     His  doctrine  on  the  matter  arisei 
from  that  mental  equivocation,  of  which  the  effects  on  Locki 
have  been  already  noticed,'  between  the  mere  singleness  of  ft 
feeling  in  time  and  the  individuality  of  the  object  of  thougfail 
as  a  complex  of  relations.     If  the  impression  is  the  singla 
feeling  which  disappears  with  a  turn  of  the  head,  and  t' 
idea  a  weaker  impression,  every  idea  must  indeed  be  in  om 
sense  'individual,'  but  in  a  sense  that  renders  all  predicati(M 
impossible  because  it  empties  tlie  idea  of  all  content.   KeallyJ 
according  to  Hume's  doctrine  of  general  names,  it  is  indivi 
dual  in  a  sense  which  is  the  most  remote  opposite  of  this,  aa 
a  multitude  of '  different  resemblances  and  relations '  in  '  sim- 
plicity.'    It  is  just  such  an  indiridaal  as  Locke  supposed  to 
be  found  (so  to  speak)  ready-made  in  nature,  and  fi-om  which 
he  supposed  the  mind  successively  to  abstract  ideas  less  and 
leas  determinate.     Such  an  object  Hume,  coming  after  Ber- 
keley, could   not  regard  in   Locke's  fashion  as  a  separate 
material  existence  outside  consciousness.  The  idea  with  him 
is  a  '  copy '  not  of  a  thing  but  of  an  '  impression,'  but  to  the 
impression  he  transfers  all  that  individualization  by  qualities 
which  Locke  had  ascribed  to  the  substance  found  in  nature  ff 
and  from  the  impression  again  transfers  it  to  tbe  idea  whiol 
'  is  but  the  weaker  impression.'    Thus  the  singleness  in  tin 
of  the  impression  becomes  the  '  simplicity '  of  an  object '  con-J 
taining  many  different  resemblances  and  relations,'  and  t 
individuality  of  the  subject  of  a  proposition,  instead  of  beiii 
regai-ded  in  its  true  light  as  a  temporary  isolation  from  oth^ 
relations  of  those  for  the  time  under  view — an  individnalit* 
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which  is  perpetually  shifting  its  limits  as  thought  proceeds — 
becomes  an  indiyiduality  fixed  once  for  all  by  what  is  given 
in  the  impression.  Because,  as  is  supposed,  I  can  only  ^  see ' 
a  globe  as  of  a  certain  colour  and  material,  I  can  only  think 
of  it  as  such.  IS  the  ^  sight '  of  it  had  been  rightly  inter- 
preted as  itself  a  complex  work  of  thought,  successiyely  de- 
taching felt  things  from  the  *  flux '  of  feelings  and  determining 
these  by  relations  similarly  detached,  the  difficulty  of  thinking 
certain  of  these — e.g.  those  designated  as  ^figure' — apart 
from  the  rest  would  have  disappeared.  It  would  have  been 
seen  that  this  was  merely  to  separate  in  reflective  analysis 
what  had  been  gradually  put  together  in  the  successive 
synthesis  of  perception.  But  such  an  interpretation  of  the 
supposed  datum  of  sense  would  have  been  to  elevate  thought 
from  the  position  which  Hume  assigned  to  it,  as  a  ^  decaying 
sense,'  to  that  of  being  itself  the  organizer  of  the  world  which 
it  knows.' 

222.  Here,  then,   as   elsewhere,    the    embarrassment  of  Basalt  is  a 
Hume's  doctrine  is  nothing  which  a  better  statement  of  it  ^^7   . 
could  avoid.     Nay,  so  dexterous  is  his  statement,  that  only  mitsprodi- 
upon  a  close  scrutiny  does  the  embarrassment  disclose  itself,  catioof  but 
To  be  £i.ithful  at  onoe  to  his  reduction  of  the  impression  to  gjn^Ur. 
simple  feeling,  and  to  his  account  of  the  idea  as  a  mere  copy 
of  the  impression,  was  really  impossible.     If  he  had  kept  his 
word  in  regard  to  the  impression,  he  must  have  found  thought 
filling  the  void  left  by  the  disappearance,  under  Berkeley's 
criticism,  of  that  outward  system  of  things  which  Locke  had 
commonly  taken  for  granted.     He  preferred  fidelity  to  his 
account  of  the  idea,  and  thus  virtually  restores  the  fiction 
which  represents  the  real  world  as  consisting  of  so  many, 
materially  separate,  bundles  of  qualities — a  fiction  which  even 
Locke  in  his  better  moments  was  beginning  to  outgrow — with 
only  the  difference  that  for  the  separation  of  ^  substances '  in 
space  he  substitutes  a  separation  of  ^  impressions  '  in  time. 
That  thought  (the  *  idea ')  can  but  faintly  copy  feeling  (the 
*  impression ')  he  consistently  maintains,  but  he  avails  him- 
self of  the  actual  determination  of  feeling  by  reference  to  an 
object  of  thought — the   determination   expressed  by   such 
phrases  as  impression  of  a  man,  impression  of  a  globe,  &c. — to 
charge  the  feeling  with  a  content  which  it  only  derives  from 

'  The  phnse  'decaying  sense'  belongs  to  Hobbes,  but  its  meaning  is  adoptod 
hy  Home. 
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^^H  fiuch  determuuition,  while  ;et  he  denies  it.     By  this  means 

^^H  predication  ean  be  accounted  for,  as  it  could  not  be  if  our 

^^H  consciotisnesB  consisted  of  mere  feelings  and  their  copies,  but 

^^H  only  in  the  form  of  the  singular  proposition ;  beca^nse  the 

^^H  object  of  thought  determined  by  relations,  being  identified 

^^H  with  a  single  feeling,  must  be  limited  by  the  '  this '  or  '  that ' 

^^H  which  expresses  tbia  singleness  of  feeling.     It  is  really  tKit 

^^H  or  that  globe,  this  or  Ihal  man,  that  is  the  subjectof  the  pro- 

^^H  position,  according  to  Hume,  even  when  in  forro  it  is  general. 

^^H  It  is  true  that  the  general  name  '  globe  *  or  '  man  '  not  merely 

^^H  represents  a  '  particular '  globe  or  man,  though  that  is  all 

^^H  that  is  presented  to  the  mind,  but  also  *  raises  up  a  custom 

^^H  which  produces  any  other  individual  idea  for  which  we  may 

^^H  have  occasion.'     As  this  custom,  however,  is  neither  itself  an 

^^H  idea  nor  affects  the  singleness  of  the  subject  idea,  it  does  not 

^^H  constitute  any  distinction  between  singular  and  general  pro- 

^^H  positions,  but  only  between  two  sorts  of  the  singular  propo- 

^^H  sition  according  as  it  does,  or  does  not,  suggest  an  indefinite 

^^H  series  of  other  singular  propositions,  in  which  the  same  qua- 

^^H  Uties  are  affirmed  of  different  individual  ideas  to  which  the 

^^^B  snbject-uame  has  been  applied. 

^^^Bpnip^        223.  A  customary  sequence,  then,  of  individual  ideas  npon 
^^^Ji^^'^„  each  other  is  the  reality,  which  through  the  delusion  of  word*  ■ 
mme  (as  we  must  suppose)  baa  given  rise  to  the  fiction  of  tberaa 

li>IcW«       being  such  a  thing  as  general  knowledge.     We  say  '  fiction,* 
propu»i-      for  with  the  possibility  of  general  propositions,  as  the  Gresli 
iwij  PI-  "^  philosophers  <juce  for  all  pointed  out,  stands  or  falls  the  poB-* 
HLauee.       sibility  of  science.     Locke  was  so  far  aware  of  this  that,  up 
the  same  principle  which  led  him  to  deny  the  possibility  a 
geneml  propositions  concerning  real  existence,  he  '  suspected^ 
a  science  of  nature  to  be  impossible,  and  only  found  an  ex<4 
emption  for  moral  and  mathematical  truth  from  this  con> 
demnation  in  its  •  bare  ideality.'    Hume  does  away  with  th) 
exemption.     He  applies  to  all  propositions  alike  the  sam 
limitation  which  Lof;ke  applies  to  those  concerning  real  ex-  _ 
istence.     With  Locke  tbere  may  very  well  be  a  proposition 
which  to  the  mind,  as  well  as  in  form,  is  general — one  of 
which  the  subject  is  an  '  abstract  general  idea ' — but  snoh 
proposition  '  concerns  not  existence.'     As  knowledge  of  i 
existence  is  limited  to  the  '  actual  present  sensation,*  s 
pittposition  about  such  existence  is  limited  to  what  is  givn 
in  such  sensation.     It  is  a  real  truth  that  this  piece  of  gol^ 
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18  now  being  dissolved  in  aqua  regia,  when  the  *  particular 
experiment'  is  going  on  under  our  eje^y  but  the  general 
proposition  '  gold  is  soluble  '  is  only  an  analysis  of  a  nominal 
essence.  With  Hume  the  distinction  between  propositions 
that  do,  and  those  that  do  not,  ^  concern  existence '  disappears. 
Every  proposition  is  on  the  same  footing  in  this  respect, 
since  it  must  needs  be  a  statement  about  an  *  idea/  and  every 
idea  exists.  '  Every  object  that  is  presented  must  necessarily 
be  existent.  •  .  .  Whatever  we  conceive,  we  conceive  to 
be  existent.  Any  idea  we  please  to  form  is  the  idea  of  a 
being ;  and  the  idea  of  a  being  is  any  idea  we  please  to  form ' 
(p.  370).  But  since,  according  to  him,  the  idea  cannot  be 
separated,  as  Locke  supposed  it  could,  from  the  conditions 
'  that  determine  it  to  this  or  that  particular  existence,'  pro- 
positions of  the  sort  which  Locke  understood  by  '  general 
propositions  concerning  substances,'  though  if  they  were 
possible  they  would  *  concern  existence'  as  much  as  any,  are 
simply  impossible.  Hume,  in  short,  though  he  identifies  the 
real  and  nominal  essences  which  Locke  had  distinguished, 
yet  limits  the  nominal  essence  by  the  same  ^  particularity  in 
space  and  time '  by  which  Locke  had  limited  the  real. 

224.  A  great  advance  in  simplification  has  been  made  when  The  qnef 
the  talae  sort  of  *  conceptualism '  has  thus  been  got  rid  of —  thTi^wiI- 
that  conceptualism  which  opposes  knowing  and  being  under  /or  propo- 
the  notion  that  things,  though  merely  individual  in  reality,  ^^^" 
may  be  known  as  general.      This  riddance  having  been  the  yital 
achieved,  as  it  was  by  Hume,  the  import  of  the  proposition  ^^^ 
becomes  the  central  question  of  philosophy,  the  answer  to 
which  must  determine  our  theory  of  real  existence  just  as 
much  as  of  the  mind.     The  issue  may  be  taken  on  the  pro- 
position in  its  singular  no  less  than  in  its  general  form. 
The  weakness  of  Hume's  opponents,  indeed,  has  lain  pri- 
marily in  their  allowing  that  his  doctrine  would  account  for 
any  significant  predication  whatever,  as  distinct  from  excla- 
mations prompted  by  feelings  as  they  occur.     This  has  been 
the  inch,  which  once  yielded,  the  full  ell  of  his  nominalism 
has  been  easily  won ;  just  as  Locke's  empiricism  becomes  in- 
vincible as  soon  as  it  is  admitted  that  qualified  things  are 
*  found  in  nature '  without  any  constitutive  action  of  the 
mind.    As  the  only  effective  way  of  dealing  with  Locke  is 
to  ask, — After  abstraction  of  all  that  he  himself  admitted 
to  be  the  creation  of  thought,  what  remains  to  be  merely 
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found? — -so  Hume  must  be  met  in  limxTie  by  tbe  question 
whether,  apart  from  such  ideas  of  relation  as  aecording  to 
hia  own  showing  are  not  simple  impressions,  so  much  as  the 
singular  proposition  is  possible.  If  not,  then  the  singularity 
of  Buth  proposition  does  not  consist  in  any  singleneaa  of 
presentation  to  sense ;  it  is  not  the  '  particularity  in  time '  of 
a  present  feeling ;  and  the  esclusion  of  generality,  whether 
in  thoughts  or  in  things,  as  following  from  the  supposed  . 
necessity  of  such  singleness  or  particularity,  is  quite  ground- 
less. 

225.  Hitherto  the  idea   of  relation  which   we  have  had  ] 
specially  in  view  has  been  that  of  relation  in   the  way  of  I 
resemblance,  and  the  propositions  have  been  such  as  repra-  f 
sent  the  most  obvious  '  facta  of  observation  '—facts  about  ] 
this  or  that  '  body,'  man  or  horse  or  ball.     We  have  s 
that  these  already  suppose  the  thought  of  an  object  qualified, ! 
not  transitory  as  are  feelings,  but  one  to  which  feelings  are  I 
referred  on  their  occurrence  as  resemblances  or  differences  ] 
between  it  and  other  objects  ;  but  that  by  an  equivocation, 
which  unesamined  phraseology  covers,  between  the  thought  ' 
of  such  an  object  and  feeling  proper — aa  if  because  we  ta.lk 
of  seeing  a  man,  therefore  a  man  were  a  feeling   of  colour 
— Hume  is  able  to  represent  them  as  mere  data  of  sense, 
and  thus  to  ignore  the  difi'erence  between  related  feeliugsd 
and  ideas  of  relation.     Thus  the  first  step  has  been  taken  J 
towards  transferring  to  the  sensitive  subject,  as  merely  senei' J 
tive,  the   power  of  thought   and   eignilicant  speech.     Thai 
nest  is  to  transfer  to  it  ideas  of  those  other  relations '  whicltl 
Hume  claasifies  as  '  relations  of  time  and  place,  proportio 
in  quantity  or  number,  degrees  in  any  quality  '  (p.  368).    Thi^fl 
done,  it  is  sufBciently  equipped  for  achieving  its  deliverances 
from  metaphysics.      An   aMmal,    capable   of   experiments' 
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eoneeming  matter  of  fact,  and  of  reasoning  concerning 
quantity  and  number,  would  certainly  have  some  excuse  for 
throwing  into  the  fire  all  books  which  sought  to  make  it 
ashamed  of  its  animality.^ 

226.  In  thus  leavin&r  mathematics  and  a  limited  sort  of  fle  dnvs 
experimental  physics  (limited  by  the  exclusion  of  all  general  {^J,^ 
inference  from  the  experiment)  out  of  the  reach  of  his  certuntr 
scepticism,  and  in  making  them  his  basis  of  attack  upon  J"^^.^''*^!^ 
what  he  conceived  to  be  the  more  pretentious  claims   of  the  fluns 
knowledge,  Hume  was  again  following  the  course  marked  out  5^^** 
for  him  by  Locke.    It  will  be  remembered  that  Locke,  even 
when  his  *  suspicion '  of  knowledge  is  at  its  strongest,  still 
finds  solid  ground  (a)  in    *  particular  experiments '  upon 
nature,  expressed  in  singular  propositions  as  opposed  to 
assertions  of  universal  or  necessary  connexion,  and  (&)   in 
mathematical  truths  which  are  at  once  general,  certain,  and 
instructive,  because  ^barely  ideal.'  All  speculative  propositions 
that  do  not  fall  under  one  or  other  of  these  heads  are  either 
*  trifling  *  or  merely  *  probable.'  Hume  draws  the  line  between 
certainty  and  probability  at  the  same  point,  nor  in  regard  to 
the  ground  of  certainty  as  to  *  matter  of  fact  or  existence ' 
18  there  any  essential  difference  between  him  and  his  master. 
As  this  ground  is  the  *  actual  present  sensation '  with  the 
one,  so  it  is  the  ^  impression '  with  the  other ;  and  it  is  only 
when  the  proposition  becomes  universal  or  asserts  a  neces- 
sary connection,  that  the  certainty,  thus  given,  is  by  either 
supposed  to  fail.     It  is  true  that  with  Locke  this  authority 
of  the  sensation   is  a  derived  authority,  depending  on  its 
reference  to  a  *  body  now  operating  upon  us,'  while  with 
Hume,  so  £Eir  as  he  is  faithful  to  his  profession  of  discarding 
such  reference,  it  is  original.     But  with  each  alike  the  fun- 
damental notion  is  that  a  feeling  must  be  *  true  while  it 
histSy*  and  that  in  regard  to  real  existence  or  matter  of  fact 
no  other  truth  can  be  known  but  this.    Neither  perceives 
that  a  truth  thus  restricted  is  no  truth  at  all — nothing  that 
can  be  stated  even  in  a  singular  proposition ;  that  the  *  par- 
ticularity in  time,'  on  which  is  supposed  to  depend  the  real 

*   'If  we  take  in  our  hand  any  volume  fact  and  resitttancef    No,    Commit  it 

of  dirinitj  or  school-metaphysics,  for  then  to  the  llames,  for  it  can  contain 

instance,  fet  na  ask,  Ihes  it  contain  any  nothing  but  sophistry  and  illusion.' — 

abstract  reatoningfor  quantity  or  num-  *  Inquiry  concerning  the  Human  Under* 

berl    No.    Does  it  contain  any  expfrt-  standing/ at  the  end. 
mental  reasoning  concerning  matter  qf 
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certainty  of  the  simple  feeling,  is  jnat  that  which  de_ 
it  of  significance  '^ — becauae  neither  is  really  faithful  to  the 
reatriction.     Each  allows  himself  to  substitute  for  the  mo- 
mentary feeling  an  object  qualified  by  relations,  which  are 
the  exact  opposite  of  momentary   feelings.     '  If  I  myself 
see  a  man  walk  on  the  ice,'  says  Locke  (iv,  xv.  5), '  it  is 
past  probability,  it  ia  knowledge  : '  nor  would  Hume,  though 
ready  enough  on  occasion  to  point  out  that  what  is  seen 
must  be  a  colour,  have  any  scruple  in  assuming  that  such  ■ 
complex  judgment  as  the  above  so-called  'sight'  has  th^l 
certainty  of  a  simple  impression.     It  is  only  in  bringing  t 
bear  upon  the  characteristic  admission  of  Locke's  Fourth  Bool^  J 
that  no  general  knowledge  of  nature  can  be  more  than  prob- 1 
able,  a  more  definite  notion  of  what  probability  is,  and  iitJ 
exhibiting  the  latent  inconsistency  of  this  admission  withJ 
Locke's  own  doctrine  of  ideas  as  effects  of  a  causative  sab*! 
stance,  that  he  moiiifies   the  theory  of  physical  certainty  1 
which  he  inherited.     In  their  treatment  of  mathematical  1 
truths  on  the  other  hand,  of  propositions  involving  relations 
of  distance,  quantity  and  degree,   a   fundamental   discrep- 
ancy  appears  between    tlie   two   writers.      The  ground  of 
certainty,  which  Hume  admits  in  regard  to  propositions  of 
this  order,  must  be  examined  before  we  can  appreciate  his 
theory  of  probability  as  it  afiects  the  relations  of  cause  and  J 
substance.  " 

227.  It  has  been  shown*  that  Locke's  opposition  of 
mathematical  to  physical  certainty,  with  his  ascription  to 
the  former  of  instructive  generality  on  the  ground  of  its  bare 
ideality — ^the  '  ideal '  in  this  regard  being  opposed  to  what  is 
found  in  sensation — strikes  at  the  very  root  of  his  system. 
It  implies  that  thought  can  originate,  and  that  what  it  origi- 
nates is  in  some  sort  real — nay,  as  being  nothing  else  than 
the  '  primary  qualities  of  matter,'  is  the  source  of  all  other 
reality.  Here  was  an  alien  element  which  '  empiricism '  could 
not  assimilate  without  changing  its  character.  Carryiug 
such  a  conception  along  with  it,  it  was  already  chained  with 
an  influence  which  must  ultimately  work  its  complete  trans- 
mutation by  compelling,  not  the  admission  of  an  ideal  world 
of  guess  and  aspiration  alongside  of  the  empirical,  but  the 
recognition  of  the  empirical  as  itself  ideal.     The  time  for 


'  See  ukivc,  pawgrapha  45  and  97.        '  £^a  ulfve,  puMgnipbii  117  snJ  136»    , 
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transmutatioDy  however,  was  not  yet.  Berkeley,  in 
OTer-hasty  zeal  for  God,  had  missed  that  only  tme  way  of 
finding  Grod  in  the  world  which  lies  in  the  discovery  that 
the  world  is  Thought.  Having  taken  fright  at  the  *  mathe- 
matical Atheism,'  which  seemed  to  grow  out  of  the  current 
doctrines  about  primary  qualities  of  matter,  instead  of 
applying  Locke's  own  admissions  to  show  that  these  were 
intelligible  and  merely  intelligible,  he  fancied  that  he  had 
won  the  battle  for  Theism  by  making  out  that  they  were 
merely  feelings  or  sequences  of  feelings.  Prom  him  Hume 
got  the  text  for  all  he  had  to  say  against  the  metaphysical 
mathematicians ;  but,  for  the  reason  that  Hume  applied  it 
with  no  theological  interest,  its  true  import  becomes  more 
apparent  with  him  than  with  Berkeley. 

228.  His  account  of  mathematical  truths,  as  contained  in  His  end- 
Part  n.  of  the  First  Book  of  the  *  Treatise  on  Human  Nature,'  ^"^  ^ 
cannot  be  fairly  read  except  in  connection  with  the  chapters  trine  of 
in  Part  rv.  on  *  Scepticism  with  regard  to  the  Senses,'  and  on  primary 
*  the  Modem  Philosophy.'    The  latter  chapter  is  expressly  a  ^       **' 
polemic  against  Locke's  doctrine  of  primary  qualities,  and  its 

drift  is  to  reverse  the  relations  which  Locke  had  asserted 
between  them  and  sensations,  making  the  primary  qualities 
depend  on  sensations,  instead  of  sensations  on  the  primary 
qualities.  In  Locke  himself  we  have  found  that  two  incon- 
sistent views  on  the  subject  perpetually  cross  each  other.' 
According  to  one,  momentary  sensation  is  the  sole  conveyance 
to  us  of  reality ;  according  to  the  other,  the  real  is  constituted 
by  qualities  of  bodies  which  not  only  *  are  in  them  whether 
we  perceive  them  or  not,'  but  which  only  complex  ideas  of 
relation  can  represent.  The  unconscious  device  which  covered 
this  inconsistency  lay,  we  found,*  in  the  conversion  of  the 
mere  feeling  of  touch  into  the  touch  of  a  body,  and  thus  into 
an  experience  of  solidity.  By  this  conversion,  since  solidity 
according  to  Locke's  account  carries  with  it  all  the  primary 
qualities,  these  too  become  data  of  sensation,  while  yet,  by 
the  retention  of  the  opposition  between  them  and  ideas,  the 
advantage  is  gained  of  apparently  avoiding  that  identification 
of  what  is  real  with  simple  feeling,  which  science  and  common 
sense  alike  repel. 

229.  Hume  makes  a  show  of  getting  rid  of  this  see-saw.  it  will  noi 

*  See  abore,  pnragraph  99  and  following.  *  See  above,  paragraph  lOl. 
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Instead  of  asBuming  at  once  the  reality  of  Bensation  on  tJia 
strength  of  its  relation  to  the  primary  qualities  and  the  reality 
of  these  on  the  streagth  of  their  being  given  in  tactnal  experi- 
ence, he  pronounces  senBationa  alone  the  real,  to  which  the 
primary  qualities  must  be  reduced,  if  they  are  not  to  disappear 
altogether.  '  If  colours,  sounds,  tastes,  and  smells  be  merely 
perceptions,  nothing  we  can  conceii-e  is  possessed  of  a  real, 
continued,  and  independent  existence '  (51^).  That  they  are 
perceptions  is  of  course  undoubted.  The  question  is,  whether 
there  is  a  real  something  beside  and  beyond  them,  con- 
trast with  which  is  implied  in  speaking  of  them  as  '  Tmrely 
perceptions.'  The  supposed  qualities  of  such  a  real  axvm 
'  motion,  extension,  and  solidity '  (Ibid,).  To  modes  of  these  , 
the  other  primary  qualities  enumerated  by  Locke  are  redu- 
cible ;  and  of  these  again  motion  and  extension,  according 
to  Locke's  account  no  less  than  Hume's  own,  presuppose 
solidity.  What  then  do  we  assert  of  the  real,  in  contrast 
with  which  we  talk  of  perception,  as  mere  perception,  when 
we  say  that  it  is  soUd  ?  '  In  order  to  form  an  idea  of  solidity 
we  must  conceive  two  bodies  pressing  on  each  other  without 

any  penetration Now,  what  idea  do  we  form 

of  these  bodies  ?.....  To  say  that  we  conceive  them 
as  solid  is  te  run  on  ad  itifin-itum.  To  affirm  that  we  paint 
them  out  to  ourselves  as  extended,  either  resolves  them  all 
into  a  false  idea  or  returns  in  a  circle ;  extension  mast  neces- 
sarily be  conceived  either  as  coloured,  which  is  a  false  idea,' 
or  as  solid,  which  brings  ns  back  to  the  first  question.'  Of 
solidity,  then,  the  ultimate  determination  of  the  supposed 
real,  there  is  '  no  idea  t«  be  formed '  apart  from  those  per- 
ceptions to  which,  as  independent  of  our  senses,  it  is  opposed. 
'After  exclusion  of  colours,  sounds,  heat  and  cold  from  the 
rank  of  external  existences,  there  remains  nothing  which  can 
afford  us  a  just  and  consistent  idea  of  body.' 

230.  Our  examination  of  Locke  baa  shown  us  how  it  is 
that  his  interpretation  of  ideas  by  reference  to  body  is  fairly 
open  to  this  attack.  It  is  so  because,  in  thus  interpreting 
them,  he  did  not  know  what  he  was  really  about.  He  thought 
he  was  explaining  ideas  of  sense  according  to  the  only  method 
of  explanation  which  he  recognises — the  method  of  resolving 
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oomplex  into  simple  ideas,  and  of  ^  sending  a  man  to  his 
senses'  for  a  knowledge  of  the  simple.  In  fact,  however, 
when  he  explained  ideas  of  sense  as  derived  from  the  qualities 
of  bodj,  he  was  explaining  simple  ideas  by  reference  to  that 
which,  according  to  his  own  showing,  is  a  complex  idea.  To 
•ay  that,  as  Locke  understood  the  derivation  in  question,  the 
primary  qualities  are  an  airtop  yepeaea>9  to  the  ideas  of  secon- 
dary qualities,  but  not  an  oitiop  yvanreus — that  without  our 
having  ideas  of  them  they  cause  those  ideas  of  sense  from 
which  afterwards  our  ideas  of  the  primary  qualities  are  formed 
— is  to  suppose  an  order  of  reality  other  than  the  order  of  our 
sensitive  experience,  and  thus  to  contradict  Locke's  funda- 
mental doctrine  that  the  genesis  of  ideas  is  to  be  found  by 
observing  their  succession  in  ^  our  own  breasts.'  It  is  not 
thus  that  Locke  himself  escapes  the  difficulty.  As  we  have 
seen,  he  supposes  our  ideas  of  sense  to  be  from  the  beginning 
ideas  of  the  qualities  of  bodies,  and  virtuaUy  justifies  the  suppo- 
sition by  sending  the  reader  to  his  sense  of  touch  for  that  idea 
of  solidity  in  which,  as  he  defines  it,  all  the  primary  qualities 
are  involved.  That  the  sense  in  question  does  not  really  yield 
the  idea  is  what  Hume  points  out  when  he  says  that,  Hhough 
bodies  are  felt  by  means  of  their  solidity,  yet  the  feeling  is 
quite  a  different  thing  from  the  solidity,  nor  have  they  the 
least  resemblance  to  each  other.'  In  other  words,  having 
come  to  suppose  that  there  are  solid  bodies,  we  explain  our 
feeling  as  due  to  their  solidity;  but  we  may  not  at  once 
interpret  feeling  as  the  result  of  solidity,  and  treat  solidity 
as  itself  a  feeling.  It  was  by  allowing  himself  so  to  treat  it 
that  Locke  disguised  from  himself  the  objection  to  his  inter- 
pretation of  feeling.  Hume  tears  off  the  disguise,  and  in 
effect  gives  him  the  choice  of  being  convicted  either  of 
reasoning  in  a  circle  or  of  explaining  the  simple  idea  by 
reference  to  the  complex.  The  solidity,  which  is  to  explain 
feeling,  can  itself  only  be  explained  by  reference  to  body.  If 
body  is  only  a  complex  of  ideas  of  sense,  in  referring  tactual 
feeling  to  it  we  are  explaining  a  simple  idea  by  reference  to 
a  compound  one.  K  it  is  not,  how  is  it  to  be  defined  except 
in  the  '  circular '  way,  which  Locke  in  fact  adopts  when  he 
makes  body  a  ^  texture  of  solid  parts '  and  solidity  a  relation 
of  bodies P^ 

'  See  above,  paragraph  101. 
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231.  This  'vicious  circle'  waa  notMn^  of  wticli  Locks 
need  have  been  ashamed,  if  only  he  had  understood  ajid 
avowed  its  necessity.  Body  is  to  sohdityand  to  the  primary 
qualities  in  general  simply  as  a  substance  to  the  relationa 
that  determine  it ;  and  the  *  circle '  in  question  merely  repre- 
aente  the  logical  impossibility  of  defining  a  substance  except 
by  relations,  and  of  defining  these  relations  without  presup- 
posing a  substance.  It  was  only  Locke's  confusion  of  the 
order  of  logical  correlation  with  the  sequence  of  feelings  in 
time,  that  laid  him  open  to  the  charge  of  making  body  and 
the  ideas  of  primary  qualities,  and  again  the  latter  ideas  and  . 
those  of  secondary  qaalitii  s,  at  once  precede  and  follow  each 
other.  To  avoid  this  confusion  by  recognising  the  logical  J 
order — the  order  of  intellectual  '  fictions ' — as  that  i 
from  which  the  sequence  of  ieeliugs  would  be  no  order  c 
knowable  reality  at  all,  would  be  of  course  impossible  for  o 
who  took  Locke's  antithesis  of  thought  and  fact  for  granted. 
The  time  for  that  was  not  yet.  A  way  of  escape  had  first 
to  be  sought  in  a  more  strict  adherence  to  Locke's  identifi- 
cation of  the  sequence  of  feelings  with  the  order  of  reality.: 
Hence  Hume's  attempt,  reversing  Locke's  derivation  of  J 
ideas  of  sense  from  primary  qualities  of  body,  to  derive  what  ' 
with  Locke  had  been  primary  qualities,  as  compound  im- 
pressions of  sense,  from  simple  impressions  and  to  reduce  body 
itself  to  a  name  not  for  any  '  just  and  consistent  idea,'  but 
for  a  '  propensity  to  feign,'  the  gradual  product  of  custom  and  ■■ 
imagination.  The  question  by  which  the  value  of  such  deri-1 
vation  and  reduction  is  to  be  tried  is  our  old  one,  whether  i1 
is  not  a  tacit  conversion  of  the  supposed  ordinal  impressions  i 
into  qualities  of  body  that  alone  makes  them  seem  to  yield 
the  result  required  of  them.  K  the  Fourth  Book  of  the 
'Treatise  on  Human  Nature,'  with  its  elimination  of  the 
idea  of  body,  had  come  before  the  second,  would  not  the 
plausibility  of  the  account  of  mathematical  ideas  contained 
in  the  latter  have  disappeared?  And  conversely,  if  these 
ideas  had  been  reduced  to  ttiat  which  upon  elimination  of 
the  idea  of  body  they  properly  become,  would  not  that '  pro- 
pensity to  feign,'  which  is  to  take  the  place  of  the  excluded 
idea,  be  itself  unaccountable  9 

232.  '  After  exclusion  of  colours,  sounds,  heat  and  cold, 
from  the  rank  of  external  existences,  there  remains  nothing 
which  can  afford  us  a  just  and  consistent  idea  of  body.' 
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Koir,  no  one  cui  'ezchide  them  firom  the  rank  of  external  Whai 
exisienees '  more  decisiTel j  than  Hmne.  Thej  are  impres-  ^^^^ 
sionBy  and  '  all  impressions  are  internal  and  perishing  ex- 
ifltenoeSy  and  appear  as  snch.'  Nor  does  he  slurii:  the  conse- 
qoenoe,  that  we  hare  no  'just  and  consistent  idea  of  body/ 
It  is  tme  that  we  cannot  avoid  a  *  belief  in  its  existence ' — 
a  belief  which  according  to  Home  consists  in  the  supposition 
of '  a  continued  existence  of  objects  when  thej  no  longer 
appear  to  the  senses,  and  of  their  existence  as  distinct  firom 
the  mind  and  perceptions;'  in  other  words,  as  'external  to 
and  independent  of  ns.'  This  belief,  howerer,  as  he  shows, 
is  not  given  by  the  senses.  That  we  should  feel  the  existence 
of  an  object  to  be  continued  when  we  no  longer  feel  it,  is  a 
contradiction  in  terms ;  nor  is  it  less  so,  that  we  should  feel 
it  to  be  distinct  finom  tiie  feeling.  We  cannot,  then,  have  an 
impression  of  body;  and,  since  we  cannot  have  an  idea  which 
does  not  correspond  to  an  impression  or  collection  of  impres- 
sions, it  follows  that  we  can  have  no  idea  of  it.  How  the  'belief 
in  its  existence'  is  accounted  for  by  Hume  in  the  absence  of 
any  idea  of  it,  is  a  question  to  be  considered  later.'  Our 
present  concern  is  to  know  whether  the  idea  of  extension 
can  hold  its  ground  when  the  idea  of  body  is  excluded.  Can  S|»m 

233.  '  The  first  notion  of  space  and  extension,'  he  says,  ^!!7 
'  is  derived  solely  firom  the  senses  of  sight  and  feeling :  nor  Hume  de- 
is  there  anything  but  what  is  coloured  or  tangible  that  has  "^^  J^ 
parts  disposed  after  such  a  manner  as  to  convey  the  idea.*  sight  and 
Now,  there  may  be  a  meaning  of  *  derivation,'  according  to  ^•^'«* 
which  no  one  would  care  to  dispute  the  first  clause  of  this 
sentence.    Those  who  hold  that  really,  i.e.  far  a  consciausnesa 
to  which  the  distinction  between  real  and  unreal  is  possible^ 
there  is   no   feeling   except    such    as    is    determined    by 
thought,  are  yet  &r  firom  holding  that  the  determination  is 
arbitrary ;  that  any  and  every  feeling  is  potentially  any  and 
every  conception.    Of  the  feelings  to  whicli  the  visual  and 
tactual  nerves  are  organic,  as  they  would  be  for  a  merely  feel- 
ing consciousness,  nothing,  they  hold,  can  be  said ;  in  that 
sense  they  are  an  airupov ;  but  for  the  thinking  conscious- 
ness, or  (which  is  the  same)  as  they  really  are,  these  feelings 
do,  while  those  to  which  other  nerves  are  organic  do  not, 
form  the  specific  possibility  of  the  conception  of  space.    Ao- 

'  See  bolow,  paragraph  303,  and  folL 
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cording  to  this  meaning  of  tlie  worda,  all  mnat  admit  that" 
'  the  first  notion  of  space  and  extension  is  derived  from  the 
senses  of  sight  and  feeling ; '  though  it  does  not  follow  that 
a  repeated  or  continued  activity  of  either  sense  is  necessary 
to  the  continued  presence  of  the  notion.  With  Hnme,  how- 
ever, the  derivation  spoken  of  must  mean  that  the  notion  of 
space  is,  to  begin  with,  simply  a  visual  or  tactual  feelinf;, 
and  that  such  it  remains,  though  with  indefinite  abatemi 
and  revival  in  the  liveliness  of  the  feeling,  according  to 
amount  of  which  it  is  called  '  impression '  or  '  idea.'  li 
supposed  him  to  mean,  not  that  the  notion  of  space  was 
either  a  visual  or  tactual  feeling  indifferently,  but  that  it  wa« 
a  compound  result  of  both,'  we  should  merely  have  to  meet  a 
further  difficulty  as  to  the  possibility  of  such  composition  of 
feelings  when  their  inward  synthesis  in  a  soul,  and  the  out- 
ward in  a  body,  have  been  alike  excluded.  In  the  nest  clause 
of  the  sentence,  however,  we  find  that  for  visiiai  and  tact 
feelings  there  are  quietly  substituted  '  coloured  and  tangil 
objects,  having  parts  bo  disposed  as  to  convey  the  idea 
extension.'  It  is  in  the  light  of  this  latter  clause  that 
uncritical  reader  interprets  the  former.  He  reada  back 
plausibility  of  the  one  into  the  other,  and,  having  done 
finds  the  whole  plausible.  Now  this  plausibiKtyof  the  latter' 
clause  arises  from  its  implying  a  three-fold  distinction — a 
distinction  of  colour  or  tangibility  on  the  one  side  from  the 
disposition  of  the  parts  on  the  other ;  a  distinction  of  the 
colour,  tangibility  and  disposition  of  parts  alike  from  an 
object  to  which  they  belong ;  and  a  distinction  of  this  object 
from  the  idea  that  it  conveys.  In  other  words,  it  supposes 
a  negative  answer  to  the  three  following  questions : — Is  the 
idea  of  extension  the  same  as  that  of  colour  or  tangibility  ? 
Is  it  possible  without  reft?renee  to  something  other  than  a 
possible  impression  ?  Is  the  Idea  of  extension  it«elf  ex- 
tended? Yet  to  the  two  latter  questions,  according  to 
Hume's  express  statements,  the  answer  must  be  affirmative 
nor  can  he  avoid  the  affirmative  answer  to  the  first,  to  wJ  '  " 
he  would  properly  lie  brought,  except  by  equivocation. 

234.    The  pieces  juelificalivea  for   this   assertion   are 
far  to  seek.     Some  of  them  have  been  adduced  already.   The 
idea  of  space,  like  every  other  idea,  must  be  a  '  copy  of  an 
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impression.'^  To  speak  of  a  feeling  in  its  fainter  stage  as  an 
*  image '  of  what  it  was  in  its  livelier  stage  maj,  indeed,  seem 
a  cnrions  nse  of  terms;  but  in  this  sense  only,  according  to 
Hume's  strict  doctrine,  can  the  idea  of  space  be  spoken  of 
as  an  ^ image'  of  anything  at  alL  The  impression  from 
which  it  is  derived,  t.e.  the  feeling  at  its  liveliest,  cannot 
properly  be  so  spoken  of,  for  ^  no  impression  is  presented  by 
the  senses  as  the  image  of  anything  distinct,  or  .external,  or 
independent.' '  If  no  impression  is  so  presented,  neither  can 
any  idea,  which  copies  the  impression,  be  so.  It  can  involve  no 
reference  to  anything  which  does  not  come  and  go  with  the 
impression.  Accordingly  no  distinction  is  possible  between 
space  on  the  one  hand,  and  either  the  impression  or  idea  of 
it  on  the  other.  All  impressions  and  ideas  that  can  be  said  *nd  that 
to  be  of  extension  must  be  themselves  extended ;  and  con-  mAjhe 
▼ersely,  as  Hume  puts  it,  ^  all  the  qualities  of  extension  are  eztonded. 
qualities  of  a  perception.'  It  should  follow  that  space  is 
either  a  colour  or  feeling  of  touch.  In  the  terms  which 
Hume  himself  uses  with  reference  to  ^  substance,' '  if  it  be 
perceived  by  the  eyes,  it  must  be  colour ;  if  by  the  ears,  a 
sound;  and  so  on,  of  the  other  senses.'  As  he  expressly 
tells  us  that  it  is  '  perceived  by  the  eyes,'  the  conclusion  is 
inevitable. 

235.  Hume  does  not  attempt  to  reject  the  conclusion  di-  The  parte 
rectly.    He  had  too  much  eye  to  the  appearance  of  con-  ^*J^ 
sistency  for  that.     But,  in  professing  to  admit  it,  he  wholly  of  a  per- 
alters  its  significance.    The  passage  in  question  must  be  <^P^^>^* 
quoted  at  length.     '  The  table,  which  just  now  appears  to 
me,  is  only  a  perception,  and  all  its  qualities  are  qualities  of  a 
perception.      Now,  the  most  obvious  of  all  its  qualities  is 
extension.    The  perception  consists  of  parts.     These  parts 
are  so  situated  as  to  afford  us  the  notion  of  distance  and 
contiguity,  of  length,  breadth,  and  thickness.     The  termina- 
tion of  these  three  dimensions  is  what  we  call  figure.    The 
figure  is  moveable,  separable,  and  divisible.     Mobility  and 
separability  are  the  distinguishing  properties  of  extended 
objects.     And,  to  cut  short  all   disputes,  the  very  idea  of 
extension  is  copied  from  nothing  but  an  impression,  and  con- 
sequently must  perfectly  agree  to  it.     To  say  the  idea  of  ex- 
tension agrees  to  anything  is  to  say  it  is  extended.*    Thus 
^  there  are  impressions  and  ideas  that  are  really  extended.'' 

»  P.  340.  •  P.  479.  •  p.  628. 
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236.  lu  order  to  a  proper  appreciation  of  this  passage  it  ifl 
esBentiaJ  to  bear  in  mind  that  Himie,  so  far  as  the  usages  of 
language  would  allow  him,  ignores  all  such  ditferences  in 
modes  of  consciouaness  as  the  Germane  indicate  by  the  dis- 
tinction between  'Empfindung'  and  '  Vorstellung,'  and  by 
thatbetween'AnBchauung'  and  'Begriff;'  or,  more  properly, 
that  he  expressly  mei^es  them  in  a  mode  of  consciousness 
for  which,  according  to  the  most  consistent  account  that  can 
be  gathered  from  him,  the  most  natural  term  would  be 
'  feeling.' '  It  is  true  that  Hume  himself,  admitting  a 
tinction  in  the  degree  of  vivacity  with  which  this  consciot 
nesa  ia  at  different  times  presented,  inclines  to  restrict 
term  '  feeling '  to  its  more  vivacious  stage,  and  to  use  ' 
ception '  as  the  more  general  term,  applicable  whatever  the 
degree  of  vivacity  may  be.'  We  must  not  allow  him,  how- 
ever, in  using  this  term  to  gain  the  advantage  of  a  meaning 
which  popular  theory  does,  but  his  does  not,  attach  to 
'  Perception '  with  him  covers  '  idea '  as  well  as  '  impression' 
but  nothing  can  be  said  of  idea  that  cannot  be  said  of  impi 
aion,  save  that  it  is  less  lively,  nor  of  impression  that  cannot 
be  said  of  idea,  save  that  it  is  more  so.  It  is  this  explicit 
reduction  of  all  consciousness  virtually,  if  not  in  name,  to 
feeling  that  brings  to  the  surface  the  difficulties  latent  in 
Iiocke's  '  idealism.'  These  we  have  already  traced  at  large ; 
but  they  may  he  summed  iip  in  the  question,  How  can  feelings, 
as  '  particular  in  time '  or  {which  is  the  same)  in  *  perpetual 
flux,'  constitute  or  represent  a  world  of  permanent  relations  ?* 
The  difficulty  becomes  more  obvious,  thongh  not  more  real, 
when  the  relations  in  question  are  not  merely  themselves 
permanent,  like  those  between  natural  phenomena,  but  are 
'  relations  between  permanent  parts,'  like  those  of  space.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  its  doctrine  about  geometry  has  always 
been  found  the  most  easily  assailable  point  of  the  '  sensa- 
tional '  philosophy.  Locke  distinguishes  the  ideas  of  space 
and  of  duration  as  got,  the  one  '  from  the  permanent  parts 
space,'  the  other  '  from  the  fleeting  and  perpetually  perishii 
parts  of  succession."  He  afterwards  prefers  the  term  'e: 

'  Ab  implyiDg  no  iliilJncTion  from. 

wferBnCB  to,  n  thing  rsaEing  and  a  «u!i-  '  When  I  shut  my  ejes  and  IMiit  of 
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Am  *  to  space,  as  the  opposite  of  dnratioiiy  because  it  brings 
<mt  more  clearly  the  distinction  of  a  relation  between  perma- 
nent parts  from  that  between  ^  fleeting  successiye  parts  which 
nerer  exist  together.'  How,  then,  can  a  consciousness  con-  v 
sisting  simply  of  ^fleeting  successive  parts'  either  be  or 
represent  that  of  which  the  difiPerentia  is  that  its  parts  are 
permanent  and  co-exist  9 

237.  If  this  crux  had  been  fairly  faced  by  Home,  he  must 
have  seen  that  the  only  way  in  which  he  could  consistently 
deal  with  it  was  by  radically  altering,  with  whatever  conse- 
quence to  the  sciences,  Locke's  account  of  space.  As  it  was, 
he  did  not  fSsice  it,  but^ whether  intentionally  or  only  in  effect 

— disguised  it  by  availing  himself  of  the  received  usages  of  Hume  can- 
language,  which  roughly  represent  a  theory  the  exact  oppo-  ^^^'^^ 
site  of  his  own,  to  cover  the  incompatibility  between  the  *percepK 
eetablished  view  of  the  nature  of  space,  and  his  own  reduction  ^^°^^^' 
of  it  to  feeling.    A  very  little  examination  of  the  passage,  false  ti> 
quoted  at  large  above,  will  show  that  while  in  it  a  profession  ^*"  °^°  . 

ficcouDt  or 

is  made  of  identifying  extension  and  a  certain  sort  of  per-  perception; 
ception  with  each  other,  its  effect  is  not  really  to  reduce  ex- 
tension to  such  a  perception  as  Hume  elsewhere  explains  all 
perceptions  to  be,  but  to  transfer  the  recognised  properties  of 
extension  which  with  such  reduction  would  disappear,  to  some- 
thing which  for  the  time  he  chooses  to  reckon  a  perception, 
but  which  he  can  only  so  reckon  at  the  cost  of  contradicting 
his  whole  method  of  dealing  with  the  ideas  of  Gk)d,  the  soul, 
and  the  world.  The  passage,  in  fact,  is  merely  one  sample 
of  the  continued  shuffle  by  which  Hume  on  tiie  one  hand 
ascribes  to  feeling  that  intelligible  content  which  it  only  de- 
rives from  relation  to  objects  of  thought,  and  on  the  other 
disposes  of  these  objects  because  they  are  not  feelings. 

238.  '  The  table,  which  just  now  appears  to  me,  is  only  a  as  appeam 
perception,  and  all  its  qualities  are  qiudities  of  a  perception.  !feeiii^^^ 
Now,  the  most  obvious  of  all  its  qualities  is  extension.     The  for '  per- 
perception  consists  of  parts.     These  parts  are  so  situated  as  l^^  ^ 
to  afford  us  the  notion  of  distance  and  contiguity,  of  length,  sages  in 
breadth,  and  thickness,'  &c.,  Ac.    K,  now,  throughout  this  q^^esUon. 
statement  (as  according  to  Hume's  doctrine  we  are  entitled 

to  do)  we  write  feeling  for  *  perception '  and  *  notion,'  it  will 
appear  that  this  table  is  a  feeling,  which  has  another  feeling, 
called  extension,  as  one  of  its  qualities ;  and  that  this  latter 
feeling  consists  of  parts.    These,  in  turn,  must  be  themselves 
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fetilings,  since  the  parts  of  which  a  perception  consista  Auit%e 
theniBelvea  perceived,  and,  being  perceived,  mast,  according  to 
Hume,  be  themselves  perceptions  which  =  feelinga.  These 
feelings,  again,  afford  us  other  feelings  of  certain  relations 
— distance  and  contiguity,  &c. — feelings  which,  as  Hume's 
doctrine  allows  of  no  distinction  between  the  feeling  and  that 
of  which  it  is  the  feeling,  must  be  themselves  relations.  Thus 
it  would  seem  that  a  feeling  may  have  another  feeling  as  one 
of  ita  qualities ;  that  the  feeling,  which  is  thus  a  quality,  has 
other  feelings  as  its  co-existent  parts ;  and  that  the  feeling! 
which  are  parts  '  aflbrd  us '  other  feelinga  which  are  relti- 
tions.     Is  that  sense  or  nonsense? 

239.  To  thi.^  a  follower  of  Hume,  if  he  could  be  brought 
to  admit  the  legitimacy  of  depriving  hia  master  of  the  benefit 
of  synonyms,  might  probably  reply,  that  the  apparent  uon- 
'  aense  only  ariaea  from  our  being  unaccustomed  to  anch  use 
of  the  term  'feeling;'  that  the  table  is  a  'bundle  of  feelings,' 
actual  and  possible,  of  which  the  actual  one  of  sight  suggest! 
a  lively  expectation,  easily  confused  with  the  preaence,  of  the 
others  belonging  to  the  other  senses ;  that  any  one  of  theae 
may  be  considered  a  quality  of  the  total  impression  formed 
by  all ;  that  the  feeling  thua  considered,  if  it  happens  to  be 
visual,  may  not  improperlybeaaid  to  consist  of  other  feelinga, 
as  a  whole  consists  of  parts,  since  it  is  the  result  of  impres- 
sions on  different  parts  of  the  retina,  and  from  a  different 
point  of  view  even  itself  to  be  the  relation  between  the  parts, 
jnst  as  naturally  as  a  mutual  feeling  of  friendship  may  be  said 
either  to  consist  of  the  loves  of  the  two  parties  to  the  friend- 
ship, or  to  constitute  the  relation  between  them.  Such 
language  represents  those  modem  adaptations  of  Hume,  which 
retain  his  identification  of  the  real  with  the  felt  but  ignore 
hia  restrictiona  on  the  felt.  Undoubtedly,  if  Hnme  allowed 
aa  to  drop  the  distinction  between  feeling  as  it  might  be  fot 
a  merely  feeling  consciousnees,  and  feeling  as  it  is  for  » 
thinking  consciousness,  the  objection  to  his  speaking  of  feelr 
ing  in  those  terms,  in  which  it  must  be  spoken  of  if  extenai<n 
is  to  be  a  feeling,  would  disappear ;  but  so,  likewise,  would 
the  objection  to  speaking  of  thought  as  constitutive  of  reality. 
To  appreciate  his  view  we  must  take  feeling  not  as  we  really 
know  it— for  we  cannot  know  it  except  under  those  conditions 
of  self-con sciouaness,  the  logical  categories,  which  in  hia 
attempt  to  get  at  feeling,  pure  and  sintple,  Hume  ia  consistent 
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enough  to  exclude — ^but  aa  it  becomes  upon  exclusion  of  all 
determination  by  objects  which  Hume  reckons  fictitious. 
What  it  would  thus  become  positively  we  of  coui*se  cannot 
say,  for  of  the  unknowable  nothing  can  be  said ;  but  we  can 
decide  negatively  what  it  cannot  be.  Can  that  in  any  case  be 
said  of  it,  which  must  be  said  of  it  if  a  feeling  may  be  ex- 
tended, and  if  extension  is  a  feeling  ?  Can  it  be  such  a  quality 
of  an  object,  so  consisting  of  parts,  and  such  a  relation,  as  we 
haTB  found  that  Hume  takes  it  to  be  in  his  account  of  the 
perception  of  this  table  ? 

240.  After  having  taken  leave  throughout  the  earlier  vbich  it 
part  of  the  *  Treatise  on  Human  Nature '  to  speak  in  the  ^n^^s 
ordinary  way  of  objects  and  their  qualities — and  otherwise  the  lesalt 
of  course  he  could  not  have  spoken  at  all-in  the  fourth  ?Lti^? 
book  he  seems  for  the  first  time  to  become  aware  that  his 
doctrine  did  not  authorise  such  language.  To  perceive 
qualities  of  an  object  is  to  be  conscious  of  relation  between 
a  subject  and  object,  of  which  neither  perishes  with  the 
moment  of  perception.  Such  consciousness  is  self-con- 
sciousness, and  cannot  be  reduced  to  any  natural  observ 
able  event,  since  it  is  consciousness  of  that  of  which  we 
cannot  say  *Lo,  here,'  or  *Lo,  there,'  *  it  is  now  but  was  not 
then,'  or  *it  was  then  but  is  not  now.'  It  is  therefore 
something  which  the  spirit  of  the  Lockeian  philosophy 
cannot  assimilate,  and  which  Hume,  as  the  most  consistent 
exponent  of  that  spirit,  most  consistently  tried  to  get  rid  ofl 
The  subject  as  self,  the  object  as  body,  he  professes  to  reduce 
to  figures  of  speech,  to  be  accounted  for  as  the  result  of  cer- 
tain ^  propensities  to  feign  : '  nor  will  he  allow  that  any  im- 
pression or  idea  (and  impressions  and  ideas  with  him,  be 
it  remembered,  exhaust  our  consciousness)  carries  with  it 
a  reference  to  an  object  other  than  itself,  any  more  than  do 
pleasure  or  pain  to  which  ^  in  their  nature '  all  perceptions 
correspond.'  He  cannot,  indeed,  avoid  speaking  of  the  con- 
sciousness thus  reduced  to  the  level  of  simple  pain  and 
pleasure,  as  being  that  which  in  fact  it  can  only  be  when 
determined  by  relation  to   a  self-conscious  subject,  i.e.  as 

*  '  Ererj  impression,  external  and  in-  '  All  sensations  are  felt  by  the  mind 

temal,  passions,  afiVctions,  sensations,  inch  as  they  reallj  are ;  ana,  irhen  ire 

pains,  and  pleasures,  are  originallj  on  doabt  whether  thej  present  liiemselTec 

the  same  fboting;  and,  -whatever  other  as  distinct  objects  or  as  mere  impres- 

differences  we  majobserre  among  them,  sions,  the  difficulty  is  not  concerning 

appear,  all  of  them,  in  their  true  colours,  their  nature,  but  concerning  their  rela- 

as  impressions  or  perceptions.'    P.  480.  cions  and  situation.*    P.  480. 
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be  is  BO  far  Faithful  in  hi 
avoid  such  detorminatioii,  that  he  does  not  rectou  the  object 
more  permanent  than  the  impreBsion.  It,  too,  is  a  '  perish- 
ing existence.'  As  the  impression  disappeara  with  a  *  turn 
of  the  eye  in  its  socket,'  so  does  the  object,  which  reaUj  ia 
the  impression,  and  cannot  appear  other  than  it  ia  any  more 
than  a  feeling  can  be  felt  to  be  what  it  is  not.' 

241.    Such    being    the     only   possible    object,   how   can 

'  qualities  of  it  be  perceived  9     We  cannot  here  find  refuge 
in  any  such  propensity  to  feign  aa  that  which,  according  to 

■  Hume,  leads  us  to  '  endow  objects  with  a  continued  exist- 
ence, distinct  from  our  perceptions.'  If  snch  propensities 
can  give  rise  to  impressions  at  all,  it  can  only  be  to  impres- 
sions of  reflection,  and  it  cannot  be  in  virtue  of  thera  that 
extension,  an  impression  of  sensation,  is  given  as  a  quality 
of  an  object.  Now  if  there  is  any  meaning  in  the  phrase 
*  qualities  of  an  object,'  it  implies  that  the  qualities  co-ezist 
with  each  other  and  the  object.  Feelings,  then,  which  are  felt 
as  qualities  of  another  feeling  must  co-exist  with,  i.e.  (accord- 
ing to  Hume)  be  felt  at  the  same  time  as,  it  and  each  other. 
Thus,  if  an  impression  of  sight  be  the  supposed  object,  no 
feeling  that  occurs  after  this  impression  has  disappeared  can 
be  a  quality  of  it.  Accordingly,  when  Hume  speaks  of  ex- 
tension being  seen  as  one  of  the  qualities  of  this  table,  he  is 
only  entitled  to  mean  that  it  is  one  among  several  feelings, 
experienced  at  one  and  the  same  time,  which  together  con- 
stitute the  table.  \\Tiatever  is  not  so  experienced,  whether 
extension  or  anything  else,  can  be  no  quality  of  that '  per- 
ception.' How  much  of  the  perception,  then,  will  survive? 
Can  any  feehngs,  strictly  speaking,  he  cotemporaneous  "i" 
Those  received  through  different  senses,  as  Hume  is  careful 
to  show,  may  be ;  e,^.  the  smell,  taste,  and  colour  of 
fruit.*  In  regard  to  them,  therefore,  we  may  waive 
difficulty.  How  can  feelings  successive  to  each  other  be  yi 
co-existent  qualities  ?  but  only  to  find  ourselves  in  anol 
as  to  what  the  object  may  be  of  which  the  cotemporaneoi 
feelings  are  qualities.     It  cannot,  according  to  Hume, 
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oCher  than  one  or  all  of  the  cotemporaneons  feelings.  Is, 
then,  the  taste  of  an  apple  a  quality  of  its  colour  or  of  its 
smell,  or  of  colour,  smell,  and  taste  put  together  9  It  will 
not  help  ns  to  speak  of  the  several  feelings  as  qualities  of 
the  'total  impression;'  for  the  'total  impression'  either 
merely  means  the  several  feelings  put  together,  or  else 
covertly  implies  just  that  reference  to  an  object  other  than 
these,  which  Hume  expressly  excludes. 

242.  In  £Eu;t,  however,  when  he  speaks  of  the  feeling,  which  The  thing 
is  called  extension,  as  a  quality  of  tiie  feeling,  which  is  called  ^^^^ 
sight,  of  the  table,  he  has  not  even  the  excuse  that  he  might  befoie  Um 
have  had  if  the  feelings  in  question,  being  of  different  senses,  ?^^^. 
might  be  cotemporaiy.    According  to  him  they  are  feelings  of  be. 

the  same  sense.  The  extension  of  the  table  he  took  to  be  a 
datum  of  sight  just  as  properly  as  its  colour ;  yet  he  cannot 
call  it  the  same  as  colour,  but  only  *  a  quality  of  the  coloured 
object.'  As  the  '  coloured  object,'  however,  apart  from  '  pro^ 
pensities  to  feign,'  can,  according  to  him,  be  no  other  than 
the  feeling  of  colour,  his  doctrine  can  only  mean  that,  colour 
and  extension  being  feelings  of  the  same  sense,  the  latter  is 
a  quality  of  the  former.  Is  this  any  more  possible  than 
that  red  should  be  a  quality  of  blue,  or  a  sour  taste  of  a 
bitter  one  9  Must  not  the  two  feelings  be  successive,  how- 
ever closely  successive,  so  that  the  one  which  is  object  will 
have  disappeared  before  the  other,  which  is  to  be  its  quality, 
will  have  occurred  P  * 

243.  If  we  look  to  the  detailed  account  which  Hume  gives  Hume 
of  the  relation  between  extension  and  colour,  we  find  that  he  ^^^ 
avoids  the  appearance  of  making  one  feeling  a  quality  of  putting 
another,  by  in  fact  substituting  for  colour  a  superficies  of  *  coloured 
coloured  points,  in  which  it  is  very  easy  to  find  extension  as  ^"^mo; 
a  quality  because  it  already  is  extension  as  an  object.     To 

speak  of  extension,  though  a  feeling,  as  made  up  of  parts  is 
just  as  legitimate  or  illegitimate  as  to  speak  of  the  feeling 
of  colour  being  made  up  of  coloured  points.  The  legitimacy 
of  this  once  admitted,  there  remains,  indeed,  a  logical  question 
as  to  how  it  is  that  a  quality  should  be  spoken  of  in  terms 
that  seem  proper  to  a  substance — as  is  done  when  it  is  said 

'  It  shoald  be  needlem  to  point  oat  tion  as  to  its  relation  to  sneh  feelings 

that  by  taking  extension  to  be  a  quality  will  be  simply  a  repetition  of  that»  pat 

of  *  tangibility '  or  muscular  pfibrt  we  in  the  text>  as  to  its  relation  to  the 

merely  change  the  difBcolty.  Theques-  feeling  of  colour. 
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10  coiiaiBt  of  parts — and  yet,  again,  aJiould  be  pronoal 
relation  of  these  parts ;  but  to  one  who  professed  to  mei^e 
all  logical  distinctions  in  the  inditference  of  simple  feeling, 
snch  a  (Question  couid  have  no  recognised  meaning.  It  is, 
then,  upon  the  question  whether,  according  to  Hume's  doc- 
trine of  perception,  the  perception  of  an  object  made  np  of 
coloured  points  may  be  used  interchangeably  with  the  per- 
ception of  colour,  that  the  consistency  of  his  doctrine  of 
extension  must  finally  be  tried. 

244.  The  detailed  account  is  to  the  following  effect : — 
'  Upon  opening  my  eyes  and  turning  them  to  the  aurround- 
ing  objects,  I  perceive  many  visible  bodies ;  and  upon  shut- 
ting them  again  and  considering  the  distance  betwixt  these 
bodies,  I  acquire  the  idea  of  extension.'  From  what  im- 
pression, Home  proceeds  to  ask,  is  this  idea  derived?  '  lu- 
t*;mal  impressions '  being  excluded,  '  there  remain  nothing 
but  the  senses  which  can  convey  to  us  this  original  impres- 
sion.' .  .  .  '  The  table  before  me  is  alone  sufficient  by  its 
view  to  give  nie  the  idea  of  extension.  This  idea,  then,  is 
borrowed  from  and  represents  some  impression  which  this 
moment  appears  to  the  senses.  But  my  senses  convey  to  me 
only  the  impressions  of  coloured  points,  disposed  in  a  certain 
manner.  .  .  .  We  may  conclude  that  the  idea  of  extension 
ie  nothing  bat  a  copy  of  these  coloured  points  and  of  the 
manner  of  their  appearance.' ' 

245,  If  the  first  sentence  of  the  above  had  been  found  by 
Hume  in  an  author  whom  he  was  criticising,  he  would 
scarcely  have  been  slow  to  pronounce  it  tautological.     Aa  it 

'  stands,  it  simply  tells  us  that  having  seen  things  extended  we 
consider  their  extension,  and  upon  considering  it  acquire  an 
idea  of  it.  It  is  a  fair  sample  enough  of  those  '  natural  his' 
tories '  of  the  soul  in  vogue  among  us,  which  by  the  help  of  a 
varied  nomenclature  seem  able  to  explain  a  supposed  later 
state  of  consciousness  as  the  result  of  a  supposed  earlier  one, 
because  the  terms  in  which  the  earlier  is  described  in  effect 
assume  the  later.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that  it  is  only  by 
a  misinterjiretation  of  a  carelessly  written  sentence  that 
Hume  can  be  represented  as  deriving  the  idea  of  extension 
from  the  consideration  of  distance ;  that,  as  the  sequel  shows, 
he  regarded  the  '  considera,tion '  and  the  '  idea '  in  question 
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aB  eqaiTalenty  and  deriyed  finom  the  same  impresffion  of 
Bense.  It  is  ondonbtedlj  upon  his  account  of  this  impres- 
sion that  his  doctrine  of  extension  depends.  It  is  described 
as  ^  an  impression  of  coloured  points  disposed  in  a  certain 
manner.'  To  it  the  idea  of  extension  is  related  simplj  as  a 
copy ;  which,  we  hare  seen,  properly  means  with  Hume,  as 
a  feeling  in  a  less  liyely  stage  is  related  to  the  same  feeling 
in  a  more  lively  stage.  It  is  itself^  we  must  note,  the  tmpret^ 
non  of  extension ;  and  it  is  an  impression  of  sense,  about 
which,  accordingly,  no  further  question  can  properly  be  raised. 
Hume,  indeed,  allows  himself  to  speak  as  if  it  were  included 
in  a  ^  perception  of  yisible  bodies '  other  than  itself ;  just  as 
in  the  passage  from  the  fourth  book  preriously  examined,  he 
speaks  as  if  the  perception,  called  extension,  were  a  quality  of 
some  other  perception.  This  we  must  regard  as  an  exercise 
of  the  privilege  which  he  claims  of  ^  speaking  with  the  vulgar 
while  he  thought  with  the  learned ; '  since,  according  to  him, 
'  visible  body,'  in  any  other  sense  than  that  of  the  impression 
of  coloured  points,  is  properly  a  name  for  a  ^  propensity  to 
feign '  resulting  from  a  process  posterior  to  all  impressions 
of  sense.  The  question  remains  whether,  in  speaking  of  an 
impression  as  one  of  ^  coloured  points  disposed  in  a  certain 
manner,'  he  is  not  introducing  a  ^fiction  of  thought'  into 
the  impression  just  as  much  as  in  calling  it  a  *  perception  of 
body.' 

246.  An  impression,  we  know,  can,  according  to  Hume,  The  poinu 
never  be  o^  an  object  in  the  sense  of  involving  a  reference  to  ^^  ^ 
anything  other  than  itself.    When  one  is  said,  then,  to  be  impres- 
o/ coloured  points,  Ac,  this  can  only  mean  that  itself  i^,  or  "on^and 
consists  of,  such  points.     Thus  the   question  we  have  to  noteo- 
answer  is  only  a  more  definite  form  of  the  one  previously  •»»^»*^ 
put.  Can  a  feeling  consist  of  parts  9    In  answering  it  we 
must  remember  that  the  parts,  here  supposed  to  be  coloured 
points,  must,  according  to  Hume's  doctrine,  be  themselves 
impressions  or  they  are  nothing.     Consistently  with  this  he 
speaks  of  extension  as  *  a  compound  impression,  consisting 
of  parts  or  lesser  impressions,  that  are  indivisible  to  the  eye 
or  feeling,  and  may  be  called  impressions  of  atoms  or  cor- 
puscles, endowed  with  colour  and  solidity.'  ^     Now,  unless 
we  suppose  that  a  multitude  of  feelings  of  one  and  the  same 

1  P.  846. 
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sense  can  be  present  together,  these  '  lesser  impressions  * 
mnat  follow  each  other  and  precede  the  'componnd  impres- 
sion.' That  ia  to  say,  none  of  the  parts  of  which  extension 
consists  will  be  in  existence  at  the  same  time,  and  all  will 
have  ceased  to  eiist  before  eitension  itself  comes  into  being. 
Can  we,  then,  adopt  the  alternative  supposition  that  a  multi- 
tude of  feelings  of  one  and  the  same  sense  can  be  present 
together  ?  In  answering  tLis  question  according  to  Hume'a 
premiaaes  we  may  not  help  ourselveB  by  saying  that  in  a  case 
of  vision  there  really  are  impressions  on  different  parts  of 
the  retina.  To  say  that  it  really  is  so,  is  to  say  that  it  is  so 
for  the  thinking  consciousness — for  a  consciousness  that 
distinguishes  between  what  it  feels  and  what  it  knows.  To 
a  man,  as  simply  seeing  and  while  he  sees,  bis  sight  is  not 
an  impression  on  the  retiua  at  all,  much  less  a  combination 
of  impressions  on  different  parts  of  the  retina.  It  is  so  for 
him  only  as  thinking  on  the  organs  of  bis  sight ;  or,  if  we 
like,  as  '  seeing '  them  in  another,  but  '  seeing '  them  in  a 
way  determined  by  sundry  suppositions  (bodies,  rays,  and 
the  like)  which  are  not  feelings,  and  therefore  with  Hume 
not  possible  '  perceptions,'  at  all.  But  it  is  the  impres- 
sion of  sight,  as  it  would  be  for  one  simply  seeing  and  while 
he  sees,  undetermined  by  reference  to  anything  other  than 
itself,  whether  subject  or  object — an  impression  as  it  would 
be  for  a  merely  feeling  consciousness  or  (in  Hume's  lan- 
guage) '  on  the  same  footin  g  with  pain  and  pleasure ' — tba.i 
we  have  to  do  with  when,  from  Hume's  point  of  view,  vra 
ask  whether  a  multitude  of  such  impressions  can  be  present 
at  once,  i.e.  as  one  impression. 

247.  If  this  question  had  been  brought  home  to  Hume, 
he  could  scarcely  have  avoided  the  admission  that  to  answer 
it  affirmatively  involved  juat  as  much  of  a  contradiction  as 
that  which  he  recognises  between  the  '  interrupted '  and 
*  continuous '  existence  of  objects ; '  and  just  as  in  the  latter 
ease  be  gets  over  the  contradiction  by  taking  the  inter- 
rupted existence,  because  the  datum  of  sense,  to  be  the 
reality,  and  the  continued  existence  to  be  a  belief  resulting 
from  'propensities  to  feign,'  so  in  the  case  before  us  he  must 
have  taken  the  multiplicity  of  successive  impressions  to  be 
the  reality,  and  their  co-existence  as  related  parts  to  be  a 
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figfnre  of  speech,  which  he  mast  acconnt  for  as  best  he  coulcL 
As  it  is,  he  so  plays  fast  and  loose  with  the  meaning  of '  im- 
pression '  as  to  hide  the  contradiction  which  is  inyolved  in 
the  notion  of  a  'compound  impression'  if  impression  is  in- 
terpreted as  feeling — ^the  contradiction,  namely,  that  a  single 
feeling  shonld  be  felt  to  be  manifold — and  in  consequence  loses 
the  chance  of  being  brought  to  that  truer  interpretation  of  the 
compound  impression,  as  the  thought  of  an  object  under  re- 
lations, which  a  more  honest  trial  of  its  reduction  to  feeling 
might  have  shown  to  be  necessary.  To  convict  so  skilfal  a 
writer  of  a  contradiction  in  terms  can  never  be  an  easy 
task.  He  does  not  in  so  many  words  tell  us  that  all  im- 
pressions of  sight  must  be  successive,  but  he  does  tell  us 
that  'the  impressions  of  touch,'  which,  indifferently  with 
those  of  sight,  he  holds  to  constitute  the  compound  impres- 
sion of  extension, '  change  every  moment  upon  us.' '  And 
in  the  immediate  sequel  of  the  passage  where  he  has  made 
out  extension  to  be  a  compound  of  co-existent  impressions, 
he  derives  the  idea  of  time  'from  the  succession  of  our 
perceptions  of  every  kmdy  ideas  as  well  as  impressions,  and 
impressions  of  reflection  as  well  as  of  sensation.'  The 
parts  of  time,  he  goes  on  to  say,  cannot  be  co-existent ;  and, 
since 'time  itself  is  nothing  but  different  ideas  and  im- 
pressions succeeding  each  other,'  these  parts,  we  must  con- 
clude, are  those  'perceptions  of  every  kind'  fit)m  which 
the  idea  of  time  is  derived.*  It  is  only,  in  fact,  by  availing 
himself  of  the  distinction,  which  he  yet  expressly  rejects, 
between  the  impression  and  its  object,  that  he  disguises  the 
contradiction  in  terms  of  first  pronouncing  certain  impres- 
sions, as  parts  of  space,  co-existent,  and  then  pronouncing  all 
impressions,  as  parts  of  time,  successive.  A  statement  that 
'  as  from  the  coexistence  of  visual,  and  also  of  tactual,  per- 
ceptions we  receive  the  idea  of  extension,  so  from  the  suc- 
cession of  perceptions  of  every  kind  we  form  the  idea  of 
time,'  would  arouse  the  suspicion  of  the  most  casual  reader; 
while  Hume's  version  of  the  same, — '  as  'tis  from  the  dispo- 
sition of  visible  and  tangible  objects  we  receive  the  idea  of 
space,  so  from  the  succession  of  ideas  and  impressions  we 
form  the  idea  of  time '' — has  the  fall  ring  of  empirical 
plausibility. 

«  P.  51«.  •  Pp.  342,  343.  •  P.  842. 
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248.  Tbis  plausibilitj  depends  chieilj  on  oar  reading  ii 
Hume's  doctrioe  a  pliysieal  theory  which,  as  implying  a 

1  distinction  between  feeling  and  its  real  but  nnfelt  cause,  ia 
strictly  incompatible  with  It.     Is  it  not  an  undoubted  fact,   , 
the  reader  asks,  that  two  colours  may  combine  to  produce  a  j 
third  different  from  both — that  red  and  yellow,  for  instance, 
together   produce    orange?      Is    not   this    already  an    in-  J 
stance  of  a  compound  impression  ?  Why  may  not  a  like  com- 
position of  anextended  impressions  of  colour  constitute  an   | 
impression  different  from  any  one  of  the  component  impres- 
flions,  viz.   extended  colour?      A  moment's   consideration, 
however,  will  show  that  no  one  has  a  conscious  sensation  at 
once  of  red  and  yellow,  and  of  orange  as  a  compound  of  tha 
two.     The  elements  which  combine  to  produce  the  colour  , 
called  orange  are  not — as  they  ought  to  be  if  it  is  to  be  a  ' 
case  of  compound  impression  in  Hume's  sense — feelings  of  1 
the  person  who  sees  the  orange  colour,  but  certain  known  f 
causes  of  feeling,  conftised   in  language  with  the  feelings,   1 
which  separately  they  might  produce,  but  which  in  fact  they  I 
do  not  produce  when  they  combine  to  give  the  sensation  of 
orange;  and  to  such  causes  of  feeling,  which  are  not  them- 
selves feelings,  Hume  properly  can  have  nothing  to  aay. 

'  249.  So  far  we  have  been  considering  the  composition  wf 
impressions  generally,  without  special  reference  to  extension. 
The  contradiction  pointed   out  arises  from   the   confusion 

,  between  impressions  as  felt  and  impressions  as  thought  of; 
between  feelings  as  they  axe  in  themselves,  presented  sue-  ] 
cessively  in  time,  and  feelings  ae  determined  by  relation  to  ] 
the  thinking  subject,  which  takes  them  out  of  the  flux  of  time 
and  converte  them  into  members  of  a  permanent  whole.     It 
is  in  this  form  that  the  confusion  is  most  apt  to  elude  us. 
When  the  conceived  object  is  one  of  which  the  qualities  can 
really  be  felt,  e.g.  colour,  we  readily  forget  that  a  felt  quality 
ia  no  longer  simply  a  feeling.    But  the  case  is  different  when 
the  object  is  one,  like  extension,  which  forces  on  us  the 
question  whether  its  qualities  can  be  felt,  or  presented  in   , 
feeling,  at  all.     A   compound  of  impressions  of  colour,  to  i 
adopt  Hume's  phraseology,  even  if  such  composition  were  I 
possible,  would  still  be  nothing  else  than  an  impression  of  I 
colour.     In  more  accurate  language,  the  conception,  which  f 
results  from  the  action  of  thought  upon  feelings  of  colour, 
can  only  be  a  conception  of  colour.     Is  extension,  then,  the  I 
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nine  as  colour?  To  say  that  it  was  wonld  imply  that 
geometry  was  a  science  of  colour ;  and  Hume,  though  ready 
enough  to  outrage  ^  Metaphysics  and  School  Divinity/  always 
stops  reverently  short  of  direct  offence  to  the  mathematical 
sciences.  As  has  been  said  above,  of  the  three  main  questions 
about  the  idea  of  extension  which  his  doctrine  raises — Is  it 
itself  extended?  Is  it  possible  without  reference  to  some- 
thing other  than  a  possible  impression  ?  Is  it  the  same  as 
the  idea  of  colour  or  tangibility  ? — ^the  last  is  the  only  one 
which  he  can  scarcely  even  profess  to  answer  in  the  affirma- 
tive.^ Even  when  he  has  gone  so  far  as  to  speak  of  the  parts  a°^  ao- 
of  a  perception,  a  sound  instinct  compels  him,  instead  of  ^^i,. 
identifying  the  perception  directly  with  extension,  to  speak  Btraction 
of  it  as  '  affording  through  the  situation  of  its  parts  the  •^="**** 
notion  of  extension.*  In  like  manner,  when  he  has  asserted 
extension  to  be  a  compound  of  impressions,  he  avoids  the 
proper  consequence  of  the  assertion  by  speaking  of  the  com- 
ponent impressions  as  those,  not  of  colour  but,  of  coloured' 
points,  ^  atoms  or  corpuscles  endowed  with  colour  and 
solidity ;  *  and,  again,  does  not  call  extension  the  compound 
of  these  simply,  but  the  compound  of  them  as  ^  disposed  in  a 
certain  manner.'  When  the  idea  which  is  a  copy  of  this 
impression  has  to  be  spoken  of,  the  expression  is  varied 
again.  It  is  an  ^  idea  of  the  coloured  points  and  of  the  man- 
net  of  their  appearance^^  or  of  their  *  disposition.'  The  dispo- 
sition of  the  parts  having  been  thus  virtually  distinguished 
from  their  colour,  it  is  easy  to  suppose  tiiat,  finding  a 
likeness  in  the  disposition  of  points  under  every  unlikeness 
of  their  colour,  ^  we  omit  the  peculiarities  of  colour,  as  far  as 
possible,  and  found  an  abstract  idea  merely  on  that  disposi- 
tion of  points,  or  manner  of  appearance,  in  which  they 
agree.  Nay,  even  when  the  resemblance  is  carried  beyond 
the  objects  of  one  sense,  and  the  impressions  of  touch  are 
found  bo  be  similar  to  those  of  sight  in  the  disposition  of 
their  parts,  this  does  not  hinder  the  abstract  idea  from 
representing  both  on  account  of  their  resemblance.' ' 

250.  If  words  have  any  meaning,  the  above  must  imply  Id  m 
that  the  disposition  of  points  is  at  least  a  different  idea  from  ?*^"!?»  ^ 
either  colour  or  tangibility,  however  impossible  it  may  be  for  that  snicc 

is  a  rela- 
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as  to  experience  it  without  one  or  other  of  the  latter, 
can  we  suppose  that  this  impression,  other  thtm  colour,  is  ono'fl 
that  first  results  from  the  composition  of  colours,  even  if  wa  I 
admit  that  such  composition  could  yield  a  result  differenfe  I 
from  colour.     According  to  Hume,  the  components  of  th»l 
compound  impression  are   already  impressions  of  coloured  f 
'  points,  atoms,  or  corpuscles,' and  such  points  imply  just  that 
limitation  by  mutual  extemalily,  which  is  already  the  dispo- 
sition in  question.    Is  this  '  disposition,'  then,  an  impression 
~~tion  w^-b  '^^  sensation?     If  so,  'through  which  of  the  senses  is  it 
is  not  a       received  ?    If  it  be  perceived  by  the  eyes  it  must  be  a  colour,* 
f^!^       4e.  &C.;'  but  from  colour,  the  impression  with  which  Hume 
woidd  have  identified  it  if  he  could,  he  yet  finds  himself  obliged 
virtually  to  distinguish  it.     It  is  a  relation,  and  not  even 
one  of  those  relations,  such  as  resemblance,  which  in  Hume's 
language,  '  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  impressions  re- 
lated,'* may  plausibly  be  reckoned  to  he  themselves  impressions.  J 
The  'disposition*  of  parts  and  their '  situation '  he  uses  intei^l 
changeably,  and  the  situation  of  impressions  he  expressly  * 
opposes  to  their  '  nature'' — that  nature  in  respect  of  which 
all  impressions,  call  them  what  we  like,  are  '  originally  on 
the  same  footing '  with   pain   and   pleasure.     Consistently 
with  this  he  pronounces  the  '  external  position  '  of  objects—  J 
their  position  as  bodies  external  to  each  other  and  to  our  I 
body — to  be  no  datum  of  sense,  no  impression  or  idea,  at  all.*  f 
Our  belief  in  it  has  to  be  accounted  for  as  a  complex  result 
of  'propensities  to  feign.'  How,  then,  can  there  be  an  impres- 
sion of  that  which  does  not  belong  to  the  nature  of  any 
impression  ?    What  difference  is  there  between  '  bodies '  and 
'  corpuscles   endowed   with    colour   and   solidity,'  that   the 
outwardness  of  the  latter  to  each  other — also  colled  their 
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*  distance '  from  each  other  ^ — should  be  an  impression,  while 
it  is  admitted  that  the  same  relation  between  ^bodies '  cannot 
be  soP 

251.  To  have  plainly  admitted  that  it  was  not  an  impres-  No  logical 
fiion  must  have  compelled  Hume  either  to  discard  the  *  ab-  between  ^ 
stract   idea  *  with  which  geometry  deals,  or  to  admit  the  identifying 
possibility  of  ideas  other  than  '  fainter  impressions/     It  is  a  ^^Jwar^ilnld 
principle  on  which  he  insists  with  much  emphasis  and  repe-  admitting 
tition,  tliat  whatever  '  objects,'  *  impressions,'  or  *  ideas  *  are  ^q^^^^^ 
distinguishable  are  also  separable.'      Now  if  there  is  an  from  an 
abstract  idea  of  extension,  it  can  scarcely  be  other  than  dis-  »^P"*- 
tinguishable,  and  consequently  (according  to  Hume's  account 
of  the  relation  of  idea  to  impression)  derived  from  a  dis- 
tinguishable and  therefore  separable  impression.     It  would 
seem  then  that  Hume  cannot  escape  conviction  of  one  of  two 
inconsistencies ;  either  that  of  supposing  a  separate  impres-  v 
sion  of  extension,  which  yet  is  not  of  the  nature  of  any 
assignable  sensation ;  or  that  of  supposing  an  abstract  idea 
of  it  in  the  absence  of  any  such  impression.    We  shall  find 
that  he  does  not  directly  face  either  horn  of  the  dilemma, 
but  evades  both  of  them.   He  admits  that '  the  ideas  of  space 
and  time  are  no  separate  and  distinct  ideas,  but  merely  those 
of  the  manner  or  order  in  which  objects '  («c.  impressions) 

*  exist.*'  In  the  Fourth  Book,  where  the  equivalence  of  im- 
pression to  feeling  is  more  consistently  carried  out,  the  fact 
that  what  is  commonly  reckoned  an  impression  is  really  a 
judgment  about  the  ^  manner  of  existence,'  as  opposed  to  the 
'  nature,'  of  impressions,  is  taken  as  sufficient  proof  that  it  is 
no  impression  at  all ;  and  if  not  an  impression,  therefore  not 
an  idea.^  He  thus  involuntarily  recognized  the  true  differ-  v 
ence  between  feeling  and  thought,  between  the  mere  occur- 
rence of  feelings  and  the  presentation  of  that  occurrence  by 
the  self-conscious  subject  to  itself;  and,  if  only  he  had 
known  what  he  was  about  in  the  recognition,  might  have 
anticipated  Kant's  distinction  between  the  matter  and  form 
of  sensation.  In  the  Second  Book,  however,  he  will  neither 
say  explicitly  that  space  is  an  impression  of  colour  or  a  com- 
pound of  colours — that  would  be  to  extinguish  geometry ; 
nor  yet  that  it  is  impression  of  sense  separate  from  thafc  of 
colour— that  would  lay  him  open  to  the  retort  that  he  was 


I  Above,  paragraphs  235  and  244.  *  P.  346. 
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virtuallj  mtroduoing  a  sixth  sense ;  nor  on  the  other  hand 
■will  he  boldly  avow  of  it,  as  he  afterwards  docs  of  body, 
that  it  is  a  fiction.  He  denies  that  it  is  a  separate  impres- 
sion, so  far  as  that  is  necessary  for  avoiding  the  challenge  to 
specify  the  sense  through  which  it  ia  received ;  he  distin- 
goishes  it  from  a  mere  impression  of  sight,  when  it  is  neces- 
sary to  avoid  its  simple  identification  with  colour.  Bjr 
speaking  of  it  as  '  the  manner  in  which  objects  exist  '- 
long  as  be  is  not  con&onted  with  the  declarations  of 
ronrth  Book  or  with  the  qnestion  how,  the  objects  being 
pressions,  their  order  of  existence  can  be  at  once  that 
sncceseion  in  time  and  of  co-existence  in  space — he  gains 
credit  for  it  of  being  a  datum  of  sight,  yet  so  far  distinct 
from  colour  as  to  be  a  possible  '  foundation  for  an  abstract 
idea,'  representative  also  of  objects  not  coloured  at  all  but 
tangible.  At  the  same  time,  if  pressed  with  the  question 
how  it  could  be  an  impression  of  sight  and  yet  not  inter- 
changeable with  colour,  he  could  put  off  the  questioner  by 
reminding  him  that  he  never  made  it  a  'separate  or  distinct 
impression,  but  one  of  the  manner  in  which  objects  exist.' 

252.  Disguise  it  as  he  might,  however,  the  admission  that 
there  was  in  some  sense  an  abstract  idea  of  space,  which  the 
existence  of  geometry  required  of  him,  really  carried  with  it 
the  admission  either  of  a  distinct  impression  of  the  same,  or 
of  some  transmuting  process  by  which  the  idea  may  become 
what  the  impression  is  not.  His  way  of  evading  this  conse- 
quence has  been  already  noticed  in  our  examination  of  his 
doctrine  of '  abstract  ideas  '  generally,  though  without  special 
reference  to  extension.'  It  consists  in  asserting  figure  and 
colour  to  be  '  really,'  or  as  an  impression, '  tbe  same  and  in- 
distinguishable,' but  different  as  *  relations  and  resemblances ' 
of  the  impression ;  in  other  words,  different  according  to  the 
'  light  in  which  the  impression  is  considered '  or  '  the  aspect 
in  which  it  is  viewed.'  Of  these  '  separate  resemblances  and 
relations,'  however,  are  there  ideaa  or  are  there  not?  Ii 
there  are  not,  tbey  are  according  to  Hume  nothing  of  which 
we  are  conscious  at  all ;  if  there  are,  there  must  be  distin- 
guishable, and  therefore  separable,  impressions  corresponding. 
To  say  then  that  figure  and  colour  form  one  and  the  same 
indistinguishable  impression,  and  yet  that  they  constitute 
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*  di£Perent  resemblances  and  relations/  without  such  explana- 
tion as  Hume  cannot  consistently  give,  is  in  fact  a  contradic- 
tion in  terms.  The  true  explanation  is  that  the  *  impression  * 
has  a  different  meaning,  when  figure  and  colour  are  said  to 
be  inseparable  in  the  impression,  from  that  which  it  has 
when  spoken  of  as  a  subject  of  different  resemblances  and 
relations.  In  the  former  sense  it  is  the  feeling  pure  and 
simple — one  as  presented  singly  in  time,  after  another  and 
before  a  third.  In  this  sense  it  is  doubtless  insusceptible  of 
distinction  into  qualities  of  figure  and  colour,  because  (for 
reasons  already  stated)  it  can  have  no  qualities  at  all.  But 
the  '  simplicity  in  which  many  different  resemblances  and 
relations  may  be  contained '  is  quite  other  than  this  single- 
ness. It  is  Uie  unity  of  an  object  thought  of  under  manifold 
relations — a  unity  of  which  Hume,  reducing  all  conscious- 
ness to  '  impression  *  and  impression  to  feeling,  has  no  con- 
sistent account  to  give.  Failing  such  an  account,  the  unity 
of  the  intelligible  object,  and  the  singleness  of  the  feeling  in 
time,  are  simply  confused  with  each  other.  It  is  only  an 
object  as  thought  of,  not  a  feeling  as  felt,  that  can  properly 
be  said  to  have  qualities  at  all ;  while  it  is  only  because  it  is 
still  regarded  as  a  feeling  that  qualities  of  it,  which  cannot 
be  referred  to  separate  impressions,  are  pronounced  the  same 
and  indistinguishable.  If  the  idea  of  space  is  other  than  a 
feeling  grown  fainter,  the  sole  reason  for  regarding  it  as 
originaUy  an  impression  of  colour  disappears ;  if  it  m  such  a 
feeling,  it  cannot  contain  such  '  different  resemblances  and 
relations'  as  render  it  representative  of  objects  not  only 
coloured  in  every  possible  way,  but  not  coloured  at  aU. 

253.  It  is  thus  by  playing  fast  and  loose  with  the  differ-  yet  aToid* 
ence  between  feeling  and  conception  that  Hume  is  able,  *PP®?'*'*** 
when  the  character  of  extension  as  an  intelligible  relation  by  treating 
is  urged,  to  reply  that  it  is  the  same  with  the  feeling  of  ^conajder- 
colour ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  when  asked  how  there  then  the  rela- 
can  be  an  abstract  idea  of  it,  to  reply  that  this  does  not  tjons  of  a 
mean  a  separate  idea,  but  coloured  objects  considered  under  „  if  it"* 
a  certain  relation,  viz.    under  that  which  consists  in  the  were  itself 
disposition  of  their  parts.     The  most  effective  way  of  meet-  j  *  ^ " 
ing  him  on  his  own  ground  is  to  ask  him  how  it  is,  since 
'  consideration '  can  only  mean  a  succession  of  ideas,  and 
ideas  are  fainter  impressions,  that  extension,  being  one  and 
the  same  impression  with  colour,  can  by  any  *  consideration ' 
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become  so  different  from  it  aa  to  constitute  a  rest'iiiblaiioe  to 
objects  that  are  not  colonrcd  at  all.  The  true  explanatiou. 
according  to  hia  own  terminology,  would  be  that  tie  rp- 
eemblatice  between  the  white  globe  and  all  other  globes, 
being  a  resemblance  not  of  impressions  but  of  such  relations 
between  impressions  as  do  not  'depend  on  the  nature  of  the 
impressions '  related,  is  unaffected  by  the  presence  or  absence 
of  colour  or  any  other  sensation.  Of  such  relations,  bow- 
ever,  there  can  properly,  if  ideas  ore  fainter  impressions,  be 
no  ideas  at  all.  In  regard  to  those  of  cause  and  identity 
Hume  virtually  admits  tbis ;  but  the  '  propensities  to  feign,' 
by  which  in  the  case  of  these  latter  relations  he  tries  to 
account  for  the  appearance  of  theie  being  ideas  of  them, 
cannot  plausibly  be  applied  to  relations  in  space  and  time, 
of  which,  as  we  shall  see,  ideas  must  be  assurued  in  order  to 
account  for  the  *  fictions  '  of  body  and  necessary  counexioa. 
Since  then  tbey  cannot  bt;  derived  from  any  separate  im- 
pression without  the  introduction  in  effect  of  a  sixth  sense, 
and  since  all  constitutive  action  of  thought  aa  distinct 
from  feeling  is  denied  by  Hume,  the  only  way  to  save  ap- 
pearances is  to  treat  the  order  in  which  a  multitude  of 
impressions  present  themselves  as  the  same  with  each  im- 
pression, even  thongh  immediately  afterwards  it  may  have  to 
be  confessed,  that  it  is  so  independent  of  the  nature  of  any  or 
all  of  the  impressions  aa  to  be  the  foundation  of  an  abstract 
idea,  which  is  representative  of  other  impressions  having 
nothing  whatever  in  common  with  them  but  the  order  uf 
appearance.  Tbis  once  allowed — an  abstract  idea  bavint; 
been  somehow  arrived  at  which  is  not  really  the  copy  of 
any  impression — it  is  easy  to  argue  back  fnjm  the  abstract 
idea  to  an  impression,  and  because  there  ia  an  idea  of  the 
composition  of  points  to  snbatitut*  a  '  composition  of  coloured 
points '  for  colour  as  the  original  impression. 
impression,  being  already  extension,  the  idea 
can  undoubtedly  be  abstracted. 

254.  We  now  know  what  becomes  of  '  extended  matter' 
when  the  doctrine,  which  has  only  to  be  stated  to  find  accept- 
■  ance,  that  we  cannot  '  look  for  anything  anywhere  but  in  our 
ideas  ' — in  other  words  that  for  ns  there  is  no  world  but 
consciousness — ia  fairly  carried  out.  Its  position  most 
become  more  and  more  equivocal,  as  the  assumption,  that 
consciousness  reveals  to  us  an  alien  matter,  has  in  one 
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anotlier  of  its  details  to  be  rejected,  until  a  principle  of 
synthesis  within  conscionsness  is  found  to  explain  it.     In 
defSEiult  of  this,  the  feeling  consciousness  has  to  be  made  to 
take  its  place  as  best  it  may ;  which  means  that  what  is 
said  of  it  as  feeling  has  to  be  unsaid  of  it  as  extended,  and 
vice  versd.    Am  feeling^  it  carries  no  reference  to  anything 
other  than  itself,  to  an  object  of  which  it  is  a  quality ;  as 
extendedj  it  ia  a  qualified  object.      As  esdended  again,  its 
qualities  are  relations  of  coexistent  parts ;  as  feelingy  it  is 
an  unlimited  succession,  and  therefore,  not  being  a  possible 
whole,  can  have  no  parts  at  all.     Finally  ba  feelingy  it  must 
in  each  moment  of  existence  either  be  '  on  the  same  foot- 
ing '  with  pain  and  pleasure  or  else — a  distinction  between 
impressions  of  sensation  and  reflection  being  unwarrantably 
admitted— be  a  colour,  a  taste,  a  sound,  a  smell,  or  '  tangi- 
bility;' as  extended,  it  is  an  ^ order  of  appearance'  or  ^ dis- 
position of  corpuscles,'  which,  being  predicable  indifferently 
at  any  rate  of  two  of  these  sensations,  can  no  more  be  the 
same  with  either  than  either  can  be  the  same  with  the 
other.    It  is  not  the  fault  of  Hume  but  his  merit  that,  in 
undertaking  to   maintain    more    strictly  than   others   the 
identification  of  extension  with  feeling,  he  brought  its  im- 
possibility more  clearly  into  view-     The  pity  is  that  having 
carried  his  speculative  enterprise  so  far  before  he  was  thirty, 
he   allowed   literary  vanity   to   interfere   with  its   consist- 
ent pursuit,  caring  only  to  think  out  the  philosophy  which 
he  inherited   so  far   as   it  enabled  him  to  pose  with  ad- 
vantage against  Mystics  and  Dogmatists,  but  not  to  that 
further  issue  which  is  the  entrance  to  the  philosophy  of 
Eant. 

255.  Aj9  it  was,  he  never  came  fairly  to  ask  himself  the  He  giyes 
fruitful  question.  How  the  sciences  of  quantity  *  continuous  ^^  ^^^^ 
and  discreet,'  which  undoubtedly  do  exist,  are  possible  to  a  as  such, 
merely  feeling    consciousness,   because,  while    professedly 
reducing  all  consciousness  to  this   form,  he   still  allowed 
himself  to  interpret  it  in  the  terms  of  these  sciences  and, 
having   done   so,   could   easily  account  for  their  apparent 
^abstraction'  fix>m  it.     If  colour  is  already  for  feeling  a 
magnitude,  as  is  implied  in   calling  it  a  ^  composition  of 
coloured  points,'  the  question,  how  a  knowledge  of  magni-^ 
tude  is  possible,  is  of  course  superfluous.    It  only  remains  to 
deal,  as  Hume  professes  to  do,  with  the  apparent  abstraction 
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in  mathematica  of  ma^itude  from  colour  and  tte  eoiwe- 
quent  suppoeitiona  of  pare  space  and  infinite  diriaibili^. 
An;  ulterior  problem  be  ignores.  That  magnitude  is  not 
any  tbe  more  a  feeling  for  being  '  endowed  with  colour '  ha 
shows  no  suspicion.  He  pursues  his  '  sensationalism '  in 
abort,  in  its  bearing  on  mathematics,  just  as  far  as  Berkeley 
did  and  no  further.  The  question  at  issue,  as  he  conceived 
it,  was  not  as  to  the  possibility  of  magnitude  altogether,  but 
only  as  to  the  eziateuce  of  a  vacuum;  not  aa  to  the  possi- 
bility of  number  altogether,  but  only  as  to  the  infinity  of 
its  parts.  Just  as  he  takes  magnitude  for  granted  as  found 
in  extension,  and  extension  aa  equivalent  to  the  feeling  of 
colour,  80  he  takes  number  for  granted,  without  indeed  any 
explicit  account  of  the  impression  in  which  it  ia  to  be  found, 
but  apparently  as  found  in  time,  which  agaiu  is  identified 
with  the  succession  of  impresBions.  In  the  second  part  of 
the  Treatise,  though  the  idea  of  number  ia  assumed  and 
account  ie  given  of  it  which  is  supposed  to  be  fatal  to  tho 
infinite  divisibility  of  extension,  we  are  told  nothing  of  tha 
impression  or  impressions  from  which  it  ia  derived.  In  tha 
Fourth  Part,  however,  there  is  a  passage  in  which  a  certain 
consideration  of  time  is  spoken  of  as  its  source. 

256.  In  the  latter  passage,  in  order  to  account  for  tlw 
idea  of  identity,  he  is  supposing  'a  single  object  placed' 
before  us  and  surveyed  for  any  time  without  our  discovering 
in  it  any  variation  or  interruption.'  *  When  we  consider 
any  two  points  of  this  time,'  he  proceeds,  '  we  may  place 
them  in  difierent  lights.  We  may  either  survey  them 
at  the  very  same  inatant ;  in  which  case  they  give  us  the 
idea  of  number,  both  by  themselves  and  by  the  object, 
which  must  be  multiplied  in  order  to  be  conceived  at  once, 
as  existent  in  these  two  different  points  of  time :  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  may  trace  the  succession  of  time  by  a  like 
succession  of  ideas,  and  conceiving  first  one  moment,  along 
with  tbe  object  then  existent,  imagine  afterwards  a  change 
in  the  time  without  any  variation  or  interruption  in  the  ob- 
ject ;  in  which  case  it  gives  ua  the  idea  of  unity.'  * 
g  257.  A  slight  scrutiny  of  this  passage  will  show  that  it  ia 
'  a  prolonged  tautology.  The  difference  is  merely  verbal  be* 
tween  the  processes  by  which  the  ideas  of  number  and  unitj 
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seyerdly  supposed  to  be  given,  except  that  in  the  former 
process  it  is  the  moment  of  surveying  the  times  that  is 
supposed  to  be  one,  while  the  times  themselves  are  many ; 
in  the  Litter  it  is  the  object  that  is  supposed  to  be  one,  but 
the  times  many.  According  to  the  second  version  of  the 
former  process — that  according  to  which  the  different  times 
surveyed  together  are  said  to  give  the  idea  of  number  *  bj 
their  object ' — even  this  difference  disappears.  The  only  re- 
maining distinction  is  that  in  the  one  case  the  object  is 
supposed  to  be  given  as  one,  *  without  interruption  or 
variation,'  but  to  become  multiple  as  conceived  to  exist  in 
different  moments;  in  the  other  the  objects  are  supposed  to 
be  given  as  manifold,  being  ideas  presented  in  successive 
times,  but  to  become  one  through  the  imaginary  restriction 
of  the  multiplicity  to  the  times  in  distinction  from  the 
object.  Undoubtedly  any  one  of  these  verbally  distinct 
processes  will  yield  indifferently  the  ideas  of  number  and  of 
unity,  since  these  ideas  in  strict  correlativity  are  presupposed 
by  each  of  them.  ^  Two  point-s  of  time  surveyed  at  the  same 
time'  will  give  us  the  idea  of  number  because,  being  a 
duality  in  unity,  they  are  already  a  number.  So,  too,  and 
for  the  same  reason,  ¥dll  the  object,  one  in  itself  but  multiple 
as  existent  at  different  times.  Nor  does  the  idea  given  by 
imagining  ideas,  successively  presented,  to  be  ^  one  uninter- 
rupted object,'  differ  from  the  above  more  than  many-in-one 
differs  from  one-in-many.  The  real  questions  of  course  are,  v 
How  two  times  can  be  surveyed  at  one  time ;  how  a  single 
object  can  be  multiplied  or  become  many ;  bow  a  succes- 
sion of  ideas  can  be  imagined  to  be  an  unvaried  and  unin- 
terrupted object.  To  these  questions  Hume  has  no  answer 
to  give.  His  reduction  of  thought  to  feeling  logically  ex- 
cluded an  answer,  and  the  only  alternative  for  him  was  to 
ignore  or  disguise  them. 

258.  In  the  passage  from  part  u.  of  the  Treatise,  already  Unitee 
referred  to,  he  distinctly  tells  us  that  the  unity  to  which  *^**"® 
existence  belongs  excludes  multiplicity.     *  Existence  itself  Ijdati 
belongs  to  unity,  and  is  never  applicable  to  number  but  on  number  • 
account  of  the  unites  of  which  the  number  is  composed,  denomha*. 
Twenty  men  may  be  said  to  exist,  but  'tis  only  because  one,  tion.* 
two,  three,  four,  &c.,  are  existent.    •    •    •     •    A  unite,  con- 
sisting of  a  number  of  fractions,  is  merely  a  fictitious  de- 
nomination, which  the  mind  may  apply  to  any  quantity  of 
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objectB  it  collects  together;  nor  can  auch  an  unity  any 
exist  alone  than  number  can,  as  being  in  Tea.lity  a  tra»i 
number.  But  the  unity  which  can  exist  alone,  and  whose 
existence  is  necessary  to  that  of  all  number,  is  of  another 
kind  and  must  be  perfectly  indivisible  and  incapable  of 
being  resolved  into  any  lesser  unity.' '  What  then  is  the 
*  unity  which  can  exist  alone '  ?  The  answer,  according  to 
Hume,  must  be  that  it  is  an  impression  separately  felt  and 
Yet  not  resoluble  into  any  other  impressions.      But  then    the 

nd'-mim-  q^^stion  arises,  how  a  succession  of  such  impressions  can 
ber"  are  form  a  number  or  sum;  and  if  they  cannot,  how  the  so-, 
cumitt-  called  real  unity  or  separate  impression  can  in  any  sense  " 
iha  «Dp-  a  unite,  since  a  unite  is  only  so  as  one  of  a  sum.  To  put  the 
I^^"!  fi"-  question  otherwise.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  a  unite  has  no  more 
countabla.    meaning  without  number  than  number  without  unites,  and 

I  that  every  number  is  not  only  just  such  a  '  fictitious  denomi- 

nation,' as  Hume  pronounces  a '  unite  consisting  of  a  number 
of  fractions '  to  he,  but  a  fiction  impossible  for  our  conscious- 
ness according  to  Hume's  account  of  it?  It  will  not  do  to 
Eay  that  such  a  question  touches  only  the  fiction  of '  abstract 
number,'  but  not  the  existence  of  numbered  objects ;  that 
(to  take  Hume's  instance)  twenty  men  exist  with  the  exist- 
ence of  each  individual  man,  each  real  unit,  of  the  lot.  It  ift. 
precisely  the  numerability  of  objects — not  indeed  their  ezist>--'| 
ence,  if  that  only  means  their  successive  appearance,  bai 
their  existence  as  a  gum—that  is  in  question.  If  such 
ability  is  possible  for  such  a  consciousness  as  Hume  makes^ 
onrs  to  be ;  in  other  words,  if  he  can  explain  the  fact  thai 
we  count ;  '  abstract  number '  may  no  douht  be  left  to  take 
care  of  itself.  Is  it  then  possible  ?  *  Separate  impressions 
mean  impressions  felt  at  different  times,  which  accordingly 

■  can  no  more  co-exist  than,  to  use  Hume's  expression, 

year  1737  can  concur  with  the  year  1738 ;'  whereas  tl 
constituents  of  a  sum  must,  a^  such,  co-exist.  Thus  wht 
we  are  told  that  'twenty  may  be  said  to  exist  becaui 
one,  two,  three,  &c.,  are  existent,'  the  alleged  reason,  undi 
stood  as  Hume  was  bound  to  understand  it,  is  incompatil 
with  tlie  supposed  consequence.  The  existence  of  an  obj 
would,  to  him,  mean  no  more  than  the  occurrence  of 
impression  ;  but  that  one  impression  should  occur,  and  th( 
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another  and  then  another,  is  the  exact  opposite  of  their  co- 
existence as  a  sum  of  impressions,  and  it  is  snch  co-existence 
that  is  implied  when  the  impressions  are  connted  and  pro- 
nounced so  many.  Thns  when  Home  tells  ns  that  a  single 
object,  by  being  ^  multiplied  in  order  to  be  conceived  at  once 
as  existent  in  different  points  of  time,'  gives  ns  the  idea  of 
number,  we  are  forced  to  ask  him  what  precisely  it  is  which 
thus,  being  one,  can  become  manifold.  Is  it  a  ^  unite  that 
can  exist  alone '  9  That,  having  no  parts,  cannot  become 
manifold  by  resolution.  *  But  it  may  by  repetition? '  No, 
for  it  is  a  separate  impression,  and  the  repetition  of  an  im- 
pression cannot  co-exist,  so  as  to  form  one  sum,  with  its 
former  occurrence.  *  But  it  may  be  thought  of  as  doing  so  9' 
No,  for  that,  according  to  Hume,  could  only  mean  that  feel- 
ings might  concur  in  a  fainter  stage  though  they  could  not 
in  a  livelier.  Is  the  single  object  then  a  xuiite  which  already 
consists  of  parts  ?  But  that  is  a  '  fictitious  denomination,' 
and  presupposes  the  very  idea  of  number  that  haB  to  be  ac- 
counted for. 

259.  The  impossibility  of  getting  number,  as  a  many-in-  idea  of 
one,  out  of  the  succession  of  feelings,  so  long  as  the  self  is  ^™®  «^^«"* 
treated  as.  only  another  name  for  that  succession,  is  less  easy  account-* 
to  disguise  when  the  supposed  units  are  not  merely  given  in  able  on 
succession,  but  are  actually  the  moments  of  the  succession ;  p^^pie^L 
in  other  words,  when  time  is  the  many-in-one  to  be  accounted 
for.     How  can  a  multitude  of  feelings  of  which  no  two  are 
present  together,  undetermined  by  relation  to  anything  other 
than  the  feelings,  be  at  the  same  time  a  consciousness  of  the 
relation  between  the  moments  in  which  the  feelings  are 
given,  or  of  a  sum  which  these  moments  form  P    How  can 
there  be  a  relation  between  *  objects'   of  which  one  has 
ceased  before  the  other  has  begun  to  exist?    *  For  the  same 
reason,'  says  Hume,  *that  the  year  1737  cannot  concur  with 
the  present  year  1738,  every  moment  must  be  distinct  from, 
and  posterior  or  antecedent  to,  another.'  ^   How  then  can  the 
present  moment  form  one  sum  with  all  past  moments,  the 
present  year  with  all  past  years  ;  the  sum  which  we  indicate 
by  the  number  1 738  ?   The  answer  of  common  sense  of  course 
will  be  that,  though  the  feeling  of  one  moment  is  really  past 
before  that  of  another  begins,  yet  thought  retains  the  former, 
and  combining  it  with  the  latter,  gets  the  idea  of  time  both 
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as  a  relation  and  as  a  sum.  Such  an  answer,  howeyer* 
plies  that  the  retaining  and  combining  thought  is  othev 
than  the  succession  of  the  feelings,  and  while  it  takes  this 
■uccession  to  be  the  reality,  imports  into  it  that  determina- 
tion by  the  relations  of  past  and  present  which  it  can  only 
derive  from  the  retaining  and  combining  thought  opposed  to 
it.  It  is  thus  both  inconsistent  with  Hume's  doctrine, 
which  allows  no  such  distinction  between  tliought,  i.e.  the 
Biicceseion  of  ideas,  and  the  succession  of  impresaions,  and 
inconsistent  with  itself.  Yet  Hume  by  disguising  both  in- 
consistencies contrives  to  avail  himself  of  it.  By  tacitly 
assuming  that  a  conception  of '  the  manner  in  which  impres- 
sions appear  to  the  mind '  is  given  in  and  with  the  occurrence 
of  the  impressions,  he  imports  the  consciousness  of  time, 
both  as  relation  and  as  numerable  quantity,  into  the  sequence 
of  impressions.  He  thus  gains  the  advantage  of  being  able 
to  speak  of  this  sequence  iudifferently  under  predicates  which 
properly  exclude  each  other.  He  can  make  it  now  a  con- 
sciousness ill  time,  now  a  consciousness  of  itself  as  in  time ; 
now  a  series  that  cannot  be  summed,  now  a.  conception  of  the 
sum  of  the  series.  The  sequence  of  feelings,  then,  having 
been  so  dealt  with  as  to  make  it  appear  in  effect  that  time 
can  be  felt,  that  it  should  be  thought  of  can  involve  no  further 
difficidty.  The  conception,  smuggled  into  sensitive  experi- 
ence as  au  *  impression,'  con  be  extracted  from  it  again  aa 
'  idea,'  without  ostensible  departure  from  the  principle  thai 
the  idea  is  only  the  weaker  impression. 

260.  '  The  idea  of  time  is  not  derived  from  a  particular 
impression  mixed  up  with  others  and  plainly  distinguishable 
from  them,  but  arises  altogether  from  the  manner  in  which 
impressions  appear  to  the  mind,  without  making  one  of  the 
number.  Five  notes  played  on  the  flute  give  us  the  impression 
and  idea  of  time,  though  time  be  not  a  sixth  impression 
which  presents  itself  to  the  hearing  or  any  other  of  the 
senses.  N^or  is  it  a  sixth  impression  which  the  mind  by 
reflection  finds  in  itself.  These  five  sounds,  making  their 
appearance  in  this  particular  manner,  excite  no  emotion  or 
affection  in  the  mind,  which  being  observed  by  it  can  give 
rise  to  a  new  idea.  For  t/iat  is  necessary  to  produce  a  new 
idea  of  reflection ;  nor  can  the  mind,  by  revolving  over  a 
thousand  times  all  its  ideas  of  sensation,  ever  extract  from 
them  any  new  original  idea,  unless  nature  has  so  framed  its 
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ficnliies  that  it  feels  some  new  origiiyJ  impreatton  mim  % 
frcun  such  a  oontemplatioiu  But  here  it  onlj  takes  notice  of 
the  wummer  in  which  the  different  soonds  make  their  appear* 
ance,  and  that  it  maj  afterwards  consider  withoat  considering 
these  particnhu'  soonds,  bat  maj  conjoin  it  with  anj  other 
objects.  The  ideas  of  some  objects  it  certaiulj  mnst  hare, 
nor  is  it  possible  for  it  without  these  erer  to  arriTe  at  an j 
ocmception  of  time ;  which,  since  it  appears  not  as  anj  pri- 
mary distinct  impressi^m,  can  plainly  be  nothing  but  dif- 
SSt  ideas  or  4-sions  or  objects^disposSTa  certain 
manner,  ue,  socceedmg  each  other.'  * 

261.  In  this  passage  the  eqnirocation  between 'impression'  ntvM 
as  feeling,  and  '  impression  *  as  conception  of  the  manner  in  ^'P*^  .*H^ 
which  feelings  occur,  is  less  snccessfolly  disguised  than  is  the  b«c««Mi 
like  equirocation  in  the  account  of  extension — not  indeed  firom  €wUaftt»l 
any  &ilure  in  Hume's  power  of  statement,  but  &t>m  the  ^IhwII^^^ 
nature  of  the  case.  In  truth  the  mere  reproduction  of  impres-  tioni  b«- 
sions  can  as  little  account  for  the  one  conception  as  for  the  iJdiciu 
other.   Just  as,  in  order  to  account  for  the  *  impression '  from 
which  the  abstract  idea  of  space  may  be  derived,  we  have 
to  suppose  first  that  the  feeling  of  colour,  through  being 
presented  by  the  self-conscious  subject  to  itsel£»  becomes  a 
coloured  thing,  and  next,  that  this  thing  is  viewed  as  a 
whole  of  parts  limiting  each  other ;  so,  in  order  to  account 
for  the  '  impression '  &t>m  which  the  idea  of  time  may  be 
abstracted,  we  have  to  suppose  the  presentation  of  the  suc- 
cession of  feelings  to  a  consciousness  not  in  succession,  and 
the  consequent  view  of  such  presented  succession  as  a  sum  of 
numerable  parts.     It  is  a  relation  only  possible  for  a  think- 
ing consciousness — a  relation,  in  Hume's  language,  not  de- 
pending on  the  nature  of  the  impressions  related — that  has 
in  each  case  to  be  introduced  into  experience  in  order  to  be 
extracted  from  it  again  by  ^  consideration : '  but  there  is  this 
difference,  that  in  one  case  the  relation  is  not  really  between 
feelings  at  aJl,  but  between  things  or  parts  of  a  thing ;  while  in 
the  other  it  is  just  that  relation  between  feelings,  the  intro- 
duction of  which  excludes  the  possibility  that  any  feeling 
should  be  the  consciousness  of  the  relation.     Thus  to  speak 
of  a  feeling  of  extension  does  not  involve  so  direct  a  contra- 
diction as  to  speak  in  the  same  way  of  time.     The  reader 
gives  Hume  the  benefit  of  a  way  of  thinking  which  Hume's 
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own  theory  oxcludea.     Kimself  distingaiahiD^  between  i 
ing  and  felt  thing;,  and  regarding  extension  &s  a  relation 
between  parts  of  a  thing,  he  doea  not  reflect  that  for  Hume 
there  is  no  such  distinction  ;  that  a  '  feeling  of  extension  * 
means  that  feeling  ia  extended,  which  again  meana  that  ife  I 
has  co-existent  parts ;  and  that  what  ia  thus  said  of  feeling  as 
extended  is  incompatible  with  what  ia  said  of  it  as  feeling. 
But  when  it  cornea  to  a  '  feeling  of  time ' — a  feeling  of  th«  i 
Buccessiveneaa  of  all  feelings — the  incompatibility  between  f 
what  ia  said  of  feeling  as  the  object  and  what  is  implied  of  I 
it  as  the  subject  ia  less  easy  to  disguise.     In  like  inauuer  j 
because  we  cannot  really  think  of  extension  as  being  that  I 
which  yet  according  to  Hume  it  is,  it  doea  not  strike  ns, 
when  he  speaks  of  it  as  coloured  or  of  coluur  as  extended,  that 
he  is  making  one  feeling    a   quality  of  another.      But    it 
would  be  otherwise  if  any  specific  feeling  were  taken  as  a 
quality  of  what  is  ostensibly  a  relation  between  all  feelings,   i 
There  is  thus  no  'sensible  quality'  with  which  time  can  be  I 
said  to  be  '  endowed,'  as  extension  with  '  colour  and  soHdity;* 
none  that  can  be  made  to  do  the  same  duty  in  regard  to  it  I 
as  these  do  iu  regard  to  extension,  '  giving  the  idea '  of  it  I 
without  actually  being  it. 

262.  Hence,  as  the  passage  last  quoted  shows,  in  the  case  | 
of  time  the  alteriiative  between  ascribing  it  to  a  sixth  sense, 
and  confessing  that  it  is  not  an  impression  at  all,  is  very  hard  ' 
to  avoid.     It  would  seem  that  there  is  an  impression  uf  '  the 
manner  iu  which  impressions  a.ppear  to  the  mind,'  which  yet 
is  no  '  distinct  impression.'    \Vhat,  then,  is  it  ?    It  cannot  be 
any  one  of  the  impressions  of  sense,  for  thea  it  would  be  a 
distinct  impresaion.     It  cannot  be  a  'compound  impression,* 
for  such  composition  is  incompatible  with  that  successiveness  i 
of  all  feelings  to  each  other  which  is  the  object  of  the  sup-  i 
posed  impression.    It  cannot  be  any  'new  original  impression* 
arising  from  the  contemplation  of  other  impreasioiia,  for  then, 
according  to  Hume,  it  would  be  '  an  afl'ection  or  emotion,*  ' 
But  after  the  exclusion  of  impressions  of  sense,  comiwund 
inipressiona,  and  impreasious  of  reflection,  Hume's  inventory 
of  the  poasible  sources  of  ideas  is  exhausted.     To  have  been 
consistent,  he  ought  to  have  dealt  with  the  relation  of  tim« 
as  he  afterwards  doea  with  that  of  cause  and  efl'ect,  and,  in 
default  of  an  impression  from  which  it  could  be  derived,  have 
reduced  it  to  a  figure  of  speech.     But  since  the  possibility  J 
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of  accounting  for  the  propensities  to  feign,  which  onr  lan- 
guage about  cause  and  effect  according  to  him  represents, 
required  the  consciousness  of  relation  in  time,  this  course 
could  not  be  taken.  Accordingly  after  the  possibility  of  time 
being  an  impression  has  been  excluded  as  plainly  as  it  can 
be  by  anything  short  of  a  direct  negation,  by  a  device  singu- 
larly na%f  it  is  made  to  appear  as  an  impression  after  all. 
On  being  told  that  the  consciousness  of  time  is  not  a  '  new 
original  impression  of  reflection,'  since  in  that  case  it  would 
be  an  emotion  or  affection,  but  ^  only  the  notice  which  the 
mind  takes  of  the  manner  in  which  impressions  appear  to  it,' 
the  reader  must  be  supposed  to  forget  the  previous  admission 
that  it  is  no  distinct  impression  at  all,  and  to  interpret  this 
^notice  which  the  mind  takes,'  because  it  is  not  an  im- 
pression of  reflection,  as  an  impression  of  sense.  To  make 
such  interpretation  easier,  the  account  given  of  time  earUer 
in  the  paragraph  quoted  is  judiciously  alt'Cred  at  its  close,  so 
that  instead  of  having  to  ascribe  to  feeling  a  consciousness 
of  ^  the  manner  in  which  impressions  appear  to  the  mind,' 
we  have  only  to  ascribe  to  it  the  impressions  so  appearing. 
But  this  alteration  admitted,  what  becomes  of  the  *  abstract- 
ness '  of  the  idea  cf  time,  i.e.  of  the  possibility  of  its  being 

*  conjoined  with  any  objects'  indifferently?  It  is  the  essenti^ 
condition  of  such  indifferent  conjunction,  as  Hume  puts  it, 
that  time  should  be  only  the  manner  of  appearance  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  impressions  themselves.  If  time  U  the  im- 
pressions, it  must  have  the  specific  sensuous  character  which 
belongs  to  these.  It  must  be  a  multitude  of  sounds,  a  multi- 
tude of  tastes,  a  multitude  of  smells — these  one  after  the 
other  in  endless  series.  How  then  can  such  a  series  of  im- 
pressions become  such  an  idea,  t.6.  so  grow  fainter  as  to  be 

*  conjoined '  indifferently  *  with  any  impressions  whatever '  P 

263.  The  case  then  between  Hume  and  the  conceptions  ^^^ 
which  the  exact  sciences  presuppose,  as  we  have  so  far  ex-  1m  it^^m, 
amined  it,  stands  thus.     Of  the  idea  of  quantity,  as  such,  he  ^eSfto 
gives  no  account  whatever.     We  are  told,  indeed,  that  there  his  theory 
are  *  unites  which  can  exist  alone,'  i,e.  can  be  felt  separately,  ^^  « 
and  which  are  indivisible ;  but  how  such  unites,  being  sepa- 
rate impressions,  can  form  a  sum  or  number,  or  what  meau' 
ing  a  unite  can  have  except  as  one  of  a  number — how  again 
a  sum  formed  of  separate  unites  can  be  a  continuous  whole  or 
magnitude — we  are  not  told  at  alL    Of  the  ideas  of  space 
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e  do  find  an  acconnt.    They  are  said  to  be  g 
impressions,  but,  to  justify  tliis  account  of  them,  each  im- 
pression has  to  be  taken  to  be  at  the  same  time  a  con- 
sciousness  of  the  manner  of  its  own  existence,  as  determined 
by  relation  to  other  impressions  not  felt  along  with  it  and  aa  1 
interpreted  in  a  way  that  presupposes  the  unexplained  idea  I 
of  quantity.     With  this  supposed  origin  of  the  ideas  tha 
sciences  resting  on  them  have  to  be  adjusted.     They  may 
take  the  relations  of  number  and  magnitude,  time  and  space, 
for  granted,  as  '  qualities  of  perceptions,'  and  no  question  will 
be  asked  a^  to  how  the  perceptions  come  to  assume  qnalitiea  i 
confessed  to  be  'independent  of  their  own  nature.'    It  is  only  ] 
when  they  treat  them  in  a  way  incompatible  not  merely  with 
their  being  feelings — that  must  always  be  the  cose — but  with 
their  being  relations  between  felt  things,  that  they  are  sup- 
posed to  cross  the  line  which  separates  experimental  know- 
ledge from  metaphysical  jargon.     So  long  then  aa  space  is 
considered  merely  as  the  relation  of  extemaUty  between  ob- 
jects of  the  '  outer,'  time  aa  that  of  succession  between  ob- 
jects of  the  '  inner,'  sense — in  other  words,  so  long  as  they 
remain  what  they  are  to  the  earliest  self-conaeiousnesa  and 
do  not  become  the  subject  matter  of  any  science  of  quantity — 
if  we  sink  the  difference  between  feelings  and  relations  of 
felt  things,  and  aak  no  qupstions  about  the  origin  of  the  dis-  ( 
tinction  between  outer  ajid  inner  sense,  they  may  be  taken  ' 
as  data  of  sensitive  experience.     It  is  otherwise  when  they 
are  treated  as  quantities,  and  it  is  their  susceptibility  of  being 
so  treated  that,  rightly  understood,  brings  out  their  true 
character  as  the  intelligible  element  in  sensitive  experience. 
But  Hume  contrives  at  on.ce  to  treat  them  as  quantities, 
thus  seeming  to  give  the  exact  sciences  their  due,  and  yet  to 
appeal  to  their  supposed  origin  in  sense  as  evidence  of  their 
not  having  properties  which,  if  they  are  quantities,  they  cep-  ] 
tainly  must  have.     Having  thus  seemingly  disposed  of  the  J 
purely  intelligible  character  of  quantity  in  its  application  to  1 
space  and  time,  he  can  more  safely  ignore  what  he  could  not  ] 
so  plausibly  dispose  of — its  pure  intelligibility  as  number. 

264.  The  condition  of  such  a  method  being  acquiesced  in  1 
is,  that  quantity  in  all  it-3  forms  should  be  found  reducible  to 
ultimate  unites  or  indivisible  part-s  in  the  shape  of  separate 
■  impressions.     Should   it  be   found   so,  the  whole   question 
indeed,  how  ideas  of  relation  are  possible  for  a  merely  feeling  I 
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conscionsnesB,  would  still  remain,  but  mathematics  would 
stand  on  the  same  footing  with  the  experimental  sciences,  as 
a  science  of  relations  between  impressions.  Upon  this  redu- 
^ibility,  then,  we  find  Hume  constantlj  insisting.  In  regard 
to  number  indeed  he  could  not  ignore  the  &uct  that  the 
science  which  deals  with  it  recognizes  no  ultimate  unite,  but 
only  such  a  one  as  ^  is  itself  a  true  number.'  But  he  passes 
lightly  over  this  difficulty  with  the  remark  that  the  divisible 
unite  of  actual  arithmetic  is  a  ^  fictitious  denomination ' — 
leaving  his  reader  to  guess  how  the  fiction  can  be  possible  if 
the  real  unite  is  a  separate  indivisible  impression — and  pro- 
ceeds with  the  more  hopeful  task  of  resolving  space  into  such 
impressions.  He  is  well  aware  that  the  constitution  of  space 
by  impressions  and  its  constitution  by  indivisible  parts  stand 
or  fall  together.  K  space  is  a  compound  impression,  it  is 
made  up  of  indivisible  parts,  for  there  is  a '  minimum  visibile  * 
and  by  consequence  a  minimum  of  imagination ;  and  con- 
versely, if  its  parts  are  indivisible,  they  can  be  nothing  but 
impressions ;  for,  being  indivisible,  they  cannot  be  extended, 
and,  not  being  extended,  they  must  be  either  simple  impres- 
sions or  nothing.  With  that  instinct  of  literary  strategy 
which  never  fails  him,  Hume  feels  that  the  case  against 
infinite  divisibility,  from  its  apparent  implication  of  an  in- 
finite capacity  in  the  mind,  is  more  effective  than  that  in 
favour  of  space  being  a  compound  impression,  and  accordingly 
puts  that  to  the  front  in  the  Second  Part  of  the  Treatise, 
in  order,  having  found  credit  for  establishing  it,  to  argue 
back  to  the  constitution  of  space  by  impressions.  In  fisu^t, 
however,  it  is  on  the  supposed  composition  of  all  quantity 
frt)m  separate  impressions  that  his  argument  against  its 
infinite  divisibility  rests. 

265.  The  essence  of  his  doctrine  is  contained  in  the  fol-  Qiuuitity 
lowing  passages :  *  Tia  certain  that  the  imagination  reaches  ^®  ^P 
a  minimum^  and  may  raise  up  to  itself  an  idea,  of  which  it  giol^fl!^ 
cannot  conceive  any  subdivision,  and  which  cannot  be  dimi-  there  mu* 
nished  without  a  total  annihilation.    When  you  tell  me  of  poeaibie 
the  thousandth  and  ten  thousandth  part  of  a  grain  of  sand,  I  impres- 
have  a  distinct  idea  of  these  numbers  and  of  their  several  ^^^^ 
proportions,  but  the  images  which  I  form  in  my  mind  to 
represent  the  things  themselves  are  nothing  different  from 
each  other  nor  inferior  to  that  image  by  which  I  repi*esent 
the  grain  of  sand  itself,  which  is  supposed   so  vastly  to 
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exceed  tlieni.  What  consiate  of  parts  is  (listingnisliable  inl 
them,  and  what  is  distinguishable  is  sepivrpble.  Bat  what- 
ever we  may  imagine  of  the  thing,  the  idea  of  a  grain  of 
sand  is  not  distinguishable  nor  separable  into  twenty,  much 
less  into  a  thousand,  ten  thousand,  or  an  infinite  number  of 
different  ideas.  'Tis  the  same  case  with  the  impressions  of 
the  senses  as  with  the  ideas  of  the  imagination.  Put  a  spot 
of  ink  upon  paper,  fix  yonr  eye  upon  that  Spot,  and  retire  to 
such  a  distance  that  at  last  you  lose  sight  of  it ;  'tis  plain 
that  the  moment  before  it  vanished  the  image  or  impression 
was  perfectly  indivisible.  'Tis  not  for  want  of  rays  of  light 
striking  on  our  eyes  that  tbe  minute  parts  of  distant  bodies 
convey  not  any  sensible  impression ;  but  because  they  are 
removed  beyond  that  distance  at  which  their  impressious 
were  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  were  incapable  of  any 
further  diminution.  A.  microscope  or  telescope,  which 
renders  them  visible,  produces  not  any  new  rays  of  light,  but 
only  spreads  those  which  always  flowed  from  them ;  and  by 
that  means  both  gives  parts  to  impressions,  which  to  the 
naked  eye  appear  simple  and  uncomponnded,  and  advances  to 
a  minimtim  what  was  formerly  imperceptible.* '      (Part  ii. 

§  1.) 

266.  In  this  passage  it  will  be  seen  that  Hume  virtually 
yields  the  point  as  regards  number.  When  he  is  told  of  the 
thousandth  or  ten  thousandth  part  of  a  grain  of  sand  he  has 
'a  distinct  idea  of  these  numbers  and  of  their  different  pro- 
portions,' though  to  this  idea  no  distinct  'image'  cor- 
responds ;  in  other  words,  though  the  idea  is  not  a  copy  of 
any  impression.  It  is  of  such  parts  as  parts  of  the  grain  of 
sand — as  parts  ofa' compound  impression  ' — that  he  can  form 
no  idea,  and  for  the  reason  given  in  the  sequel,  that  they  are 
less  than  any  possible  impression,  less  than  the  '  minimum 
visibile.'  This,  it  would  seem,  is  a  fixed  quantity.  That 
which  is  the  least  possible  impression  once  is  so  always. 
Telescopes  and  microscopes  do  not  alter  it,  but  present  it 
under  conditions  under  which  it  could  not  be  presented  to 
the  naked  eye.  Their  effect,  according  to  Hume,  could  not 
be  to  render  that  visible  which  existed  unseen  before,  nor  t» 
reveal  parts  in  that  which  previously  had,  though  it  seemed 
not  to  have,  them — that  would  imply  that  an  impression  was 
*  an  image  of  something  dis  tinct  aud  external ' — ^but  eith«  to 
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present  a  simple  impression  of  sight  where  previously  there 
was  none  or  to  substitute  a  compound  impression  for  one 
that  was  simple.^     It  is  then  because  all  divisibilitj  is  sup- 
posed to  be  into  impressions,  i.e.  into  feelings,  and  because 
there  are  conditions  under  which  every  feeling  disappears, 
that  an  infinite  divisibility  is  pronounced  impossible.     But  A  fiiuto 
the  question  is  whether  a  finite  divisibility  into  feelings  is  not  ^^  j^. 
just  as  impossible  as  an  infinite  one.    Just  as  for  the  reasons  pression* 
stated  above*  a  *  compound  feeling '  is  impossible,  so  is  the  ^wibie 
division  of  a  compound  into  feelings.     Undoubtedly  if  the  than  an  in- 

*  minimum  visibile  *  were  a  feeling  it  would  not  be  divisible,  ^^^  ^"•' 
but  for  the  same  reason  it  would  not  be  a  quantity.     But  if 

it  is  not  a  quantity,  with  what  meaning  is  it  called  a  minimum, 
and  how  can  a  quantity  be  supposed  to  be  made  up  of  such 

*  visibilia '  as  have  themselves  no  quantity  P     In  truth  the 

*  minimum  visibile '  is  not  a  feeling  at  all  but  a  felt  thing, 
conceived  under  attributes  of  quantity ;  in  particular,  as  the 
term  *  minimum  *  implies,  under  a  relation  of  proportion  to 
other  qnantities  of  which,  if  expressed  numerically,  Hume 
himself,  according  to  the  admission  above  noticed,  would  have 
to  confess  there  was  an  idea  which  was  an  image  of  no  im- 
pression. That  which  thought  thus  presents  to  itself  as  a 
thing  doubtless  has  been  a  feeling ;  but,  as  thus  presented,  it 
is  already  other  than  and  independent  of  feeling.  With  a 
step  backward  or  a  turn  of  the  head,  the  feeling  may  cease, 

*  the  spot  of  ink  may  vanish ; '  but  the  thing  does  not  there- 
fore cease  to  be  a  tiling  or  to  have  quantity,  which  implies 
the  possibility  of  continuous  division. 

267.  It  is  thus  the  confusion  between  feeling  and  concep-  in  Hnme's 
tion  that  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  difficulty  about  divisibility.  |°"g*^^ 
For  a  consciousness    formed  merely  by  the  succession  of  reaiiya 
feelings,  as  there  would  be  no  thing  at  all,  so  there  would  be  Reeling,  but 
no  parts  of  a  thing — ^no  addibility  or  divisibility.   But  Hume  thing,  that 
is  forced  by  the  exigencies  of  his  theory  to  hold  together,  as  »pi»a»  as 
best  he  may,  the  reduction  of  all  consciousness  to  feeling  divibible. 
and  the  existence  for  it  of  divisible  objects.    The*  conse- 
quence is   his   supposition  of  ^compound   impressions'  or 
feelings  having   parts,  divisible  into  separate  impressions 

*  It  will  be  noticed  that  in  the  last  telescope  or  micioecope  as  representing 

sentence  of  the  passage  quoted,  Hume  something  other  than  itself,  which  pre- 

assumes  the  conrenient   privilege    of  yiously  existed,  though  it  was  impoA* 

'  speaking  with  the  vulgar/  and  treats  ceptible. 

the  *  minimum  visibile'  presented  by  *  See  above,  {{  241  &  246. 
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but  divisible  no  furtlier  wlien  these  separate 
have  been  reached.  We  find,  however,  that  in  all  the  in- 
Btaaces  he  gives  it  is  not  really  a  feeling  that  is  divided  into 
feelings,  but  a  thing  into  other  things.  It  is  the  heap  of 
Band,  for  instance,  that  is  divided  into  grains,  not  the  feeling 
which,  by  intellectual  interpretation,  represents  to  me  a 
heap  of  sand  that  is  divided  into  lesser  feelings.  I  may 
feel  the  heap  and  feel  the  grain,  but  it  is  not  a  leeling  that 
is  the  heap  nor  a  feeling  that  is  the  grain.  Hume  would 
not  ofTend  common  sense  by  saying  that  it  was  so,  but  hia 
theory  really  required  that  he  should,  for  the  supposition 
that  the  grain  is  no  further  divisible  when  there  are  no 
separate  impressions  into  which  it  may  he  divided,  implies 
that  in  that  case  it  is  itself  a  separate  impression,  even  as  the 
heap  is  a  compound  one.  Bnt  what  difference,  it  may  be 
asked,  does  it  make  to  say  that  the  heap  and  the  grain  are 
not  feelings,  but  things  conceived  of,  if  it  is  admitted,  as 
since  Berkeley  it  must  be,  that  the  thing  is  nothing  outside 
or  independent  of  consciousness  ?  Do  we  not  by  such  a  state- 
ment merely  change  names  and  invite  the  question  how  a  J 
thought  can  have  parts,  in  place  of  the  question  how  »a 
feeling  can  have  them?  ^ 

268.  If  thought  were  no  more  than  Hnme  takes  feeling  to 
be,  this  objection  would  be  vaUd.  But  if  bj  thought  we 
understand  the  self-conscious  principle  which,  present  to 
all  feelings,  forms  out  of  them  a  world  of  mutually  related 
objects,  permanent  with  its  own  permanence,  we  shall  also 
understand  that  the  relations  by  which  thought  qualifies  its 
object  are  not  qualities  of  itself — that,  in  thinking  of  its 
object  as  made  up  of  parts,  it  does  not  become  itself  a 
quantum.  We  shall  also  he  on  the  way  to  understand  how 
thought,  detaching  that  relation  of  simple  distinctness  by 
which  it  has  qualified  its  objects,  finds  before  it  a  multitude 
of  units  of  which  each,  as  combining  in  itself  distinctions 
from  all  the  other  units,  is  at  the  same  time  itself  a  multi- 
tude ;  in  other  words,  finds  a  quantum  of  which  each  part, 
being  the  same  in  kind  with  the  whole  and  all  other  parts, 
is  also  a  quantum  ;  i.e.  which  is  infinitely  divisible.  When 
once  it  is  understood,  in  abort,  that  quantity  is  simply  the 
most  elementary  of  the  relations  by  which  thought  consti- 
tutes the  real  world,  as  detached  from  this  world  and  pre- 
sented by  thought  to  itself  as  a  separate  objec 
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diyisibilifcy  becomes  a  matter  of  course.  It  is  real  just  in  so 
&r  as  quantity,  of  which  it  is  a  necessary  attribute,  is  real. 
If  quantity,  though  not  feeling,  is  yet  real,  that  its  parts 
should  not  be  feelings  can  be  nothing  against  their  reality. 
This  once  admitted,  the  objections  to  infinite  divisibility 
disappear;  but  so  likewise  does  that  mysterious  dignity 
supposed  to  attach  to  it,  or  to  its  correlative,  the  infinitely 
addible,  as  implying  an  infinite  capacity  in  the  mind.  From 
Hume's  point  of  view,  the  mind  being  ^  a  bundle  of  impres- 
sions ' — though  how  impressions,  being  successive,  should  form 
a  bundle  is  not  explained — its  capacity  must  mean  the  number 
of  its  impressions,  and,  all  divisibility  being  into  impressions, 
it  follows  that  infinite  divisibility  means  an  infinite  capacity 
in  the  mind.  This  notion  however  arises,  as  we  have 
shown,  from  a  confusion  between  a  fdi  division  of  an  im- 
possible ^  compound  feeling,'  and  that  conceived  divisibility 
of  an  object  which  constitutes  but  a  single  attribute  of  the 
object  and  represents  a  single  relation  of  the  mind  towards 
it.  There  may  be  a  sense  in  which  all  conception  im 
plies  infinity  in  the  conceiving  mind,  but  so  far  from  this 
doing  so  in  any  special  way,  it  arises,  as  we  have  seen,  from 
the  presentation  of  objects  under  that  very  condition  of 
endless,  unremoved,  distinction  which  constitutes  the  true 
limitation  of  our  thought. 

269.  When,  as  with  Hume,  it  is  only  in  its  application  to  what  are 
space  and  time  that  the  question  of  infinite  divisibility  is  ^^  ^*j" 
treated,  its  true  nature  is  more  easily  disguised,  for  the  mentsof 
reason  already  indicated,  that  space  and  time  are  not  neces-  extension? 
sarily  considered  as  quanta.     When  Hume,  indeed,  speaks  tended, 
of  space  as  a  *  composition  of  parts '  or  '  made  up  of  points,'  ^iiat  are 
he  is  of  course  treating  it  as  a  quantum ;  but  we  shall  find     ^^ 
that  in  seeking  to  avoid  the  necessary  consequence  of  its 
being  a  quantum — ^the  consequence,  namely,  that  it  is  in- 
finitely divisible — he  can  take  advantage  of  the  possibility  of 
treating  it  as  the  simple,  unquantified,  relation  of  externality. 
We  have  already  spoken  of  the  dexterity  with  which,  having 
shown  that  all  divisibility,  because  into  impressions,  is  into 
simple  parts,  he  turns  this  into  an  argument  in  favour  of  the 
composition  of  space  by  impressions.     ^  O^r  idea  of  space  is 
compounded  of  parts  which  are  indivisible.'     Let  us  take 
one  of  these  parts,  then,  and  ask  what  sort  of  idea  it  is : '  let  us 
form  a  judgment  of  its  nature  and  qualities.'     ^'Tis  plain  it 
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ifl  not  an  idea  of  extension  :  for  the  idea  of  extension  con> 
Biste  of  parts;  and  ttiia  idea,  according  to  the  supposition, 
is  perfectly  simple  and  indivisible.  Is  it  therefore  nothing? 
That  is  impossible,'  for  it  would  imply  that  a  real  idea  was 
composed  of  nonentities.  The  way  out  of  the  difficulty  a 
to  '  endow  the  simple  parts  with  colour  and  solidity.'  la 
words  already  quoted,  '  that  compound  impression,  which 
represents  extension,  consists  of  several  lesser  impressions, 
that  are  indivisible  to  the  eye  or  feeling,  and  may  be  called 
impressions  of  atoms  or  corpuscles  endowed  with  colour  and,' 
solidity.'  (Part II.  §  3,  near  the  end.) 
r  270.  It  is  very  plalu  that  in  this  passage  Hume  is  riding! 
two  horses  at  once.  He  is  trying  so  to  combine  the  notion 
of  the  constitution  of  space  by  impressions  with  that  of  its 
constitution  by  points,  as  to  disguise  the  real  meaning  of 
each.  In  what  lies  the  difference  between  the  feelings  of 
colour,  of  which  we  have  shown  that  they  cannot  without 
contradiction  be  supposed  to  '  make  up  extension,'  and 
*  coloured  points  or  corpuscles '  ?  Unless  the  points,  as 
points,  mean  something,  the  substitution  of  coloured  points 
for  colours  means  nothing.  But  according  to  Hume  the 
point  is  nothing  except  as  an  impression  of  sight  or  touch. 
If  then  we  refuse  his  words  the  benefit  of  an  interpretation 
which  his  doctrine  excludes,  we  find  that  there  remains 
simply  the  impossible  supposition  that  space  consists  of 
feelings.  This  result  cannot  be  avoided,  unless  in  speaking 
of  space  as  composed  of  points,  we  understand  by  the  point 
that  which  is  definitely  other  than  an  impression.  Thus 
the  question  which  Hume  puts — If  extension  is  made  np  oi 
parts,  and  these,  being  indivisible,  are  uneitended,  what  are 
they  ?— really  remains  untouched  by  his  ostensible  answer. 
Such  a  question  indeed  to  a  philosophy  like  Locke's,  which, 
ignoring  the  constitution  of  reality  by  relations,  supposed  real 
things  to  be  first  found  and  then  relations  to  be  superinduced 
by  the  mind — much  more  to  one  like  Hume's,  which  left  no 
mind  to  superinduce  them — was  necessarily  unanswerable, 

271.  In  tmtb,  extension  is  the  relation  of  mutual  exter* 
nality.  The  constituents  of  this  relation  have  not,  as  such, 
any  nature  but  what  is  given  by  the  relation.  If  in  Hume's 
language  we  '  separate  each  from  the  others  and,  considering 
it  apart,  from  a  judgment  of  its  nature  and  qualities,'  by  the 
very  way  we  put  the  problem  we  render  it  insoluble  or,  more 
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properly,  destroy  it ;  for,  thus  separated,  they  have  no  nature. 
It  is  this  that  we  express  by  the  proposition  which  would 
otherwise  be  tautological,  that  extension  is  a  relation  between 
extended  points.  The  ^  points '  are  the  simplest  expression 
for  those  coefficients  to  the  relation  of  mutual  externality, 
which,  as  determined  by  that  relation  and  no  otherwise,  have 
themselves  the  attribute  of  being  extended  and  that  only. 
If  it  is  asked  whether  the  points,  being  extended,  are  there- 
fore divisible,  the  answer  must  be  twofold.  Separately  they 
are  not  divisible,  for  separately  they  are  nothing.  Whether, 
as  determined  by  mutual  relation,  they  are  divisible  or  no, 
depends  on  whether  they  are  treated  as  forming  a  quantum 
or  no.  If  they  are  not  so  treated,  we  cannot  with  propriety 
pronounce  them  to  be  either  further  divisible  or  not  so,  for 
the  question  of  divisibility  has  no  application  to  them.  But 
being  perfectly  homogeneous  with  each  other  and  with  that 
which  together  they  constitute,  they  are  susceptible  of  being 
so  treated,  and  are  so  treated  when,  with  Hume  in  the  passage 
before  us,  we  speak  of  them  as  the  parts  of  which  extended 
matter  consists.  Thus  considered  as  parts  of  a  quantum  and 
therefore  themselves  quanta,  the  infinite  divisibility  which 
belongs  to  all  quantity  belongs  also  to  them. 

272.  In  this  lies  the  answer   to  the   most  really  cog^t  '  If  the 
argument  which  Hume   offers  against  infinite  divisibility.  S^*°VT*'* 

*  A  surface  terminates  a  solid ;   a  line  terminates  a  surface ;  it  would 
a  point  terminates  a  line ;  but  I  assert  that  if  the  ideas  of  a  ^.  ^^^.^^ 
point,  line,  or  surface  were  not  indivisible,  *tis  impossible  we  of  a  line.' 
should  ever  conceive  these  terminations.    For  let  these  ideas  AMwer  to 
be  supposed  infinitely  divisible,  and  then  let  the  fancy  en- 
deavour to  fix  itself  on  the  idea  of  the  last  surface,  line,  or 

point,  it  immediately  finds  this  idea  to  break  into  parts ;  and 
upon  its  seizing  the  last  of  these  parts  it  loses  its  hold  by  a 
new  division,  and  so  on  ad  infinitumy  without  any  possibility 
of  its  arriving  at  a  concluding  idea.'  *     K  *  point,'  *  line,'  or 

*  surface'  were  really  names  for  *  ideas '  either  in  Hume's  sense, 
as  feelings  grown  fainter,  or  in  Locke's,  as  definite  imprints 
made  by  outward  things,  this  passage  would  be  perplexing. 
In  truth  they  represent  objects  determined  by  certain  con- 
ceived relations,  and  the  relation  under  which  the  object  is 
considered  may  vary  without  a  corresponding  variation  in 
the  name.     When  a  *  point'  is  considered  simply  as  the 
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'termliiatiou  of  a  line,'  it  ia  not  considered  as  a  quanti 
It  representa  the  abfltiuctioii  of  the  relation  of  ertemality,  as 
existing  between  two  lines.  It  ia  these  lines,  not  the  point, 
that  in  this  case  are  the  constituents  of  the  relation,  and 
thus  it  is  they  alone  that  are  for  the  time  conaidered  as  ex- 
tended, therefore  as  quanta,  therefore  as  divisible.  So  when 
the  line  in  turn  ia  conaidered  as  the  '  termination  of  a  aiir- 
face.'  It  then  represents  the  relation  of  externality  as  between 
surfaces,  and  for  tlie  time  it  ia  the  surfaces,  not  the  line,  that 
are  considered  to  have  extension  and  its  conaequences.  The 
same  applies  to  the  view  of  a  surface  as  the  termination  of  a 
solid.  Just  as  the  line,  though  not  a  quantum  when  con- 
sidered simply  as  a  relation  between  surfaces,  becomes  so  wbsn 
considered  in  relation  to  another  line,  so  the  point,  though  it 
'  has  no  magnitude '  when  considered  as  the  termination  of 
a  line,  yet  acquires  parts,  or  becomes  divisible,  bo  soon  as  it 
is  considered  in  relation  to  other  points  as  a  constituent  of 
extended  matter ;  and  it  ia  thus  that  Hume  considers  it, 
i«wv  ^  aKov,  when  he  talks  of  extension  as  'made  up  of 
coloured  points,' 

27y.  It  is  the  necessity  then,  according  to  his  theory,  ot\ 
making  space  an  impreaaion  that  throughout  underliea 
Hume's  ai^ament  against  its  infinite  divisibility;  and,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  same  theory  which  excludes  its  infinite  divisi- 
bility logically  extinguishes  it  as  a  quantity,  divisible  and 
measurable,  altogether.  He  of  course  does  not  recognize  this 
consequence.  Ho  is  obliged  indeed  to  admit  that  in  regard 
to  the  proportions  of  '  greater,  equal  and  less,'  and  the  rela- 
tions of  different  parts  of  space  to  each  other,  no  judgments 
of  universality  or  ezactness  are  possible.  We  may  jndge  of 
them,  however,  he  holds,  with  various  approximations  to 
exactnesB,  whereas  upon  the  supposition  of  infinite  divisibility, 
as  he  ingeniously  makes  out,  we  could  not  judge  of  them  art 
all.  He  '  asks  the  mathematicians,  what  they  mean  wheiLJ 
they  say  that  one  line  or  surface  is  equal  to,  or  g 
less  than,  another.'  If  they  '  maintain  the  composition  o£ 
extension  by  indivisible  points,'  their  answer,  he  supposes, 
will  be  that '  lines  or  surfaces  are  equal  when  the  numbers  of 
points  in  each  are  equal.'  This  answer  be  reckons  *jnst,' 
but  the  standard  of  equality  given  is  entirely  useless.  'Vat 
as  the  points  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  any  line 
surface,  whether  perceived  by  the   sight  or  touch,   are 
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minate  and  so  oonfonnded  with  each  other  that  'tis  utterly 
impossible  for  the  mind  to  compute  their  number,  such  a 
computation  will  never  afford  us  a  standard  by  which  we 
may  judge  of  proportions/  The  opposite  sect  of  mathema- 
ticians, however,  ai*e  in  worse  case,  having  no  standard  of 
equality  whatever  to  assign.  *  For  since,  according  to  their 
hypothesis,  the  least  as  well  as  greatest  figures  contain  an 
infinite  number  of  parts,  and  since  infinite  numbers,  properly 
speaking,  can  neither  be  equal  nor  unequal  with  respect  to 
each  other,  the  equality  or  inequality  of  any  portion  of  space 
can  never  depend  on  any  proportion  in  the  number  of  their 
parts.'  His  own  doctrine  is  *  that  the  only  useful  notion  of 
equality  or  inequality  is  derived  from  the  whole  united 
appearance,  and  the  comparison  of,  particular  objects.'  The 
judgments  thus  derived  are  in  many  cases  certain  and  in- 
fallible. ^  When  the  measure  of  a  yard  and  that  of  a  foot  are 
presented,  the  mind  can  no  more  question  that  the  first  is 
longer  than  the  second  than  it  can  doubt  of  those  principles 
wluch  are  most  clear  and  self-evident.'  Such  judgments, 
however,  though  *  sometimes  infallible,  are  not  always  so.* 
Upon  a  *  review  and  reflection '  we  often  *  pronounce  those 
objects  equal  which  at  first  we  esteemed  unequal,'  and  vice 
versdL  Often  also  *  we  discover  our  error  by  a  juxtaposition 
of  the  objects ;  or,  where  that  is  impracticable,  by  the  use  of 
some  common  and  invariable  measure  which,  being  succes- 
sively applied  to  each,  informs  us  of  their  different  propor- 
tions. And  even  this  correction  is  susceptible  of  a  new 
correction,  and  of  different  degrees  of  exactness,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  instrument  by  which  we  measure  the 
bodies,  and  the  care  which  we  employ  in  the  comparison.' 
(Pp.  351-53.) 

274.  Such  indefinite  approach  to   exactness  is  all  that  Thenni- 
Hume  can  allow  to  the  mathematician.  But  it  is  undoubtedly  I^^^m*^ 
another  and  an  absolute  sort  of  exactness  that  the  mathema-  of  geo- 
tician  himself  supposes  when  he  pronounces  all  right  angles  ™*^ 
equal.     Such  perfect  equality  '  beyond  what  we  have  instru-  tnio  or  im. 
ments  and  art'  to  ascertain,  Hume  boldly  calls  a  *mere  <n«anJng- 
fiction  of  the  mind,  useless  as  well  as  incomprehensible.'^ 
Thus  when  the  mathematician  talks  of   certain  angles  as 
always  equal,  of  certain  lines  as  never  meeting,  he  is  either 
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inakiDg  fitatements  that  are  antrue  or  apaaking  of  nonenti- 
ties.    If  his  '  lines  '  and  '  angles '  mean  ideas  that  we  can  i 
possibly  have,  his  universal  propositions  are  untnie ;  if  thejr 
do  not,  according  to  Huiue  they  can  mean  nothing.     ~ 
says,  for  instance,  that '  two  right  lines  cannot  have  a.  com- 
mon segment ;  *  but  of  anch  ideas  of  right  lines  as  we  can 
possibly  have  this  is  only  true  '  where  the  right  lines  incline 
upon  each  other  with  a  sensible  angle.' '      It  is  not  tme 
when  they  '  approach  at  the  rate  of  an  inch  in  20  leagues.' 
According  to  the  '  original  standard  of  a  right  line,'  which  is 
'  nothing  but  a  certain  general  appearance,  'tis  evident  right  j 
lines  may  i>e  made  to  concur  with  each  other."     Any  other  I 
atandaixi  is  a  '  uselesfl  and  incomprehensible  fiction.'  Strictly  J 
speaking,  according  to  Hume,  we  have  it  not,  but  only  a  I 
tendency  to  suppose  that  we  have  it  arising  from  the  pro-  | 
grt^sive  correction  of  our  actual  measurements.^ 

275.  Now  it  is  obvioiis  that  what  Hume  accounts  for  ty  ' 
means  of  this  tendency  to  feign,  even  if  the  tendency  did  not  j 
presuppose  conditions  incompatible  with  his  theory,  is  not  | 
f  mathematical  science  as  it  exists.  It  has  even  less  appear- 
ance of  being  so  than  (to  anticipate)  has  that  which  is  a<v 
counted  for  by  those  propensities  to  feign,  which  he  sub- 
stitutes for  the  ideas  of  cause  and  substance,  of  being 
natural  science  as  it  exists.  In  the  latter  case,  when  the 
idea  of  necessary  connexion  has  been  disposed  of,  an  im- 
pression of  reflection  can  with  some  plausibility  be  made  to 
do  duty  instead  ;  but  there  is  no  impression  of  reflection  in 
Hume's  sense  of  the  word,  no  'propensity,'  that  can  be  the 
subject  of  mathematical  reasoning.  He  speaks,  indeed,  of 
our  auppoging  some  imaginaiy  standard — of  our  having  '  an 
obscure  and  implicit  notion  ' — of  perfect  equality,  but  such 
language  is  only  a  way  of  saving  appearances ;  for  according 
to  him,  a  '  supposition '  or  '  notion '  which  ia  neither  im- 
pression nor  idea,  cannot  be  anything.  A  hasty  reader, 
catching  at  the  term  '  supposition,'  may  find  his  statement 
plausiblewith  all  the  plausibility  of  the  modern  doctrine,  which 
accounts  for  the  universality  and  exactness  of  mathematical 
truths  as '  hypothetical ' — the  doctrine  that  we  suppose  figures 
exactly  corresponding  to  our    definitions,  though  suet  do  1 
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not  really  exist.  With  those  who  take  this  view,  however, 
it  is  always  understood  that  the  definitions  represent  ideas, 
thongh  not  ideas  to  which  real  objects  can  be  found  exactly 
answering.  Perhaps,  if  pressed  abont  their  distinction 
between  idea  and  reality,  they  might  find  it  hard  consist- 
ently to  maintain  it,  but  it  is  by  this  practically  that  they 
keep  their  theory  afloat.  Hume  can  admit  no  such  dis- 
tinction. The  real  with  him  is  the  impression,  and  the  idea 
the  Winter  impression.  There  can  be  no  idea  of  a  straight  line, 
a  curve,  a  circle,  a  right  angle,  a  plane,  other  than  the  impres- 
sion, other  than  the  *  appearance  to  the  eye,'  and  there  are 
no  appearances  exactly  answering  to  the  mathematical  defini- 
tions. If  they  do  not  exactly  answer,  they  might  as  well  for  the 
purposes  of  mathematical  demonstration  not  answer  at  all. 
The  Greometrician,  having  found  that  the  angles  at  the  base 
of  this  isosceles  triangle  are  equal  to  each  other,  at  once 
takes  the  equality  to  be  true  of  all  isosceles  triangles,  as 
being  exactly  like  the  original  one,  and  on  the  strength  of 
this  establishes  many  other  propositions.  But,  according  to 
Hume,  no  idea  that  we  could  have  would  be  one  of  which 
the  sides  were  precisely  equal  The  Fifth  Proposition  of 
Euclid  then  is  not  precisely  true  of  the  particular  idea  that 
we  have  before  us  when  we  follow  the  demonstration.  Much 
less  can  it  be  true  of  the  ideas,  ue.  the  several  appearances 
of  colour,  indefinitely  varying  from  this,  which  we  have 
before  us  when  we  follow  the  other  demonstrations  in  which 
the  equality  of  the  angles  at  the  base  of  an  isosceles  is  taken 
for  granted. 

276.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  what  we  have  to  lament  is  not  The  ad- 
that  Hume  ^pushed  his  doctrine  too  fiu:,'  so  far  as  to  exclude  ^^T^^ 
ideas  of   those    exact    proportions    in    space  with  which  reUtiooicif 
geometry  purports  to  deal,  but  that  he  did  not  carry  it  far  ^"^^^^  ^ 
enough  to  see  that  it  excluded  all  ideas  of  quantitative  sense  re- 
relations  whatever.      He  thus  pays    the  penalty  for  his  "aoTesdif- 
equivocation  between  a  feeling  of  colour  and  a  disposition  to  g^eml 
of  coloured  points.     Even  alongside  of  his  admission  that  proposi- 
*  relations  of  space  and  time*  are  independent  of  the  nature  uiSn.* 
of  the  ideas  so  related,  which  amounts  to  the  admission 
that  of  space  and  time  there  are  no  ideas  at  all  in  his  sense 
of  the  word,  he  allows  himself  to  treat  *  proportions  between 
spaces '  as  depending  entirely  on  our  ideas  of  the  spaces — 
depending  on  ideas  which  in  the  context  he  by  implication 
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admits  that  we  have  not.'  If,  instead  of  thus  equivo(»Am^ 
he  had  asked  himself  how  sensations  of  colour  and  touch 
could  be  added  or  divided,  how  one  could  serve  as  a  measure 
of  the  size  of  another,  he  might  have  seen  that  onlj  in 
virtae  of  that  in  the  '  general  appearance  *  of  objects  which, 
in  his  own  language,  is  '  independent  of  the  nature  of  the 
ideas  themselves ' — i.e.  which  does  not  belong  to  them  oe  feel- 
ings, but  is  added  by  the  comparing  and  combining  thought — 
are  the  proportions  of  greater,  less,  and  equal  predicable 
of  them  at  all ;  that  what  thought  has  thus  added,  viz.  limi- 
tation hy  mutual  externality,  it  can  abstract ;  and  that  by 
such  abstraction  of  the  limit  it  obtains  those  several  ter- 
minations, as  Hume  well  calls  them  —  the  surface  ter- 
minating bodies,  the  Hne  terminating  surfaces,  the  point 
terminating  lines— from  wiich  it  constructs  the  world  of 
pure  apace  ;  that  thus  the  same  action  of  thought  in  sense, 
which  alone  renders  appearances  measurable,  gives  an 
object  matter  which,  because  the  pure  construction  of 
thought,  we  can  measure  exactly  and  with  the  certainty 
that  the  judgment  based  on  a  comparison  of  magnitudes  in 
a  single  case  is  true  of  all  possible  cases,  because  in  none  of 
these  can  any  other  conditions  he  present  than  those  which 
we  have  consciously  put  there. 

277.  To  have  arrived  at  this  conclusion  Hume  had  only 
to  extend  to  proportions  in  space  the  principle  upon  which 
the  impossibility  of  sensualizing  arithmetic  compels  him  to 
deal  with  proportions  in  number.  *  We  are  possessed,  ' 
Bays,  '  of  a  precise  standard  by  which  we  can  judge  of  the 
equality  and  proportion  of  numbers;  and  according  as 
they  correspond  or  not  to  that  standard  we  determine 
their  relations  without  any  possibility  of  error.  When  two 
numbers  are  so  combined,  as  that  the  one  has  always  an 
unite  answering  to  every  unite  of  the  other,  we  pronounce 
them  equal.'*  Now  what  are  the  unites  here  spoken  of? 
If  they  were  those  single  impressions  which  he  elsewhere  ■ 
seems  to  regard  as  alone  properly  unites,  the  point  of  the 
passage  would  be  gone,  for  combinations  of  such  unites 
could  at  any  rate  only  yielcl  those  'general  appearances'  of 
whose  proportions  we  have  been  previously  told  there  can  be 
no   precise  standard.     They  can  be   no  other   than  those 
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anites  which,  not  being  impressions,  he  has  to  call  ^fictitioiui 
denominations' — unites  which  are  nothing  except  in  relation 
to  each  other  and  of  which  each,  being  in  tnm  divisible,  is 
itself  a  true  number.  We  can  easily  retort  upon  Hume, 
then,  when  he  argaes  that  the  supposition  of  infinite  divisi- 
bility is  incompatible  with  any  comparison  of  quantities 
because  with  any  unite  of  measurement,  that,  according  to 
his  own  virtual  admission,  in  the  only  case  where  such  com- 
parison is  exact  the  ultimate  unite  of  measurement  is  still 
itself  divisible ;  which,  indeed,  is  no  more  than  saying  that 
whatever  measures  quantity  must  itself  be  a  quantity,  and 
that  therefore  quantity  is  infinitely  divisible.  If  Hume, 
instead  of  slurring  over  this  characteristic  of  the  science 
of  number,  had  set  himself  to  explain  it,  he  would  have 
found  that  the  only  possible  explanation  of  it  was  one 
equally  applicable  to  the  science  of  space — that  what  is 
true  of  the  unite,  as  the  abstraction  of  distinctness,  is  true 
also  of  the  abstraction  of  externality.  As  the  unite,  be- 
cause constituted  by  relation  to  other  unites,  so  soon  as 
considered  breaks  into  multiplicity,  and  only  for  that  reason 
is  a  quantity  by  which  other  quantities  can  be  measured ; 
so  is  it  also  with  the  limit  in  whatever  form  abstracted, 
whether  as  point,  line.,  or  surfisice.  If  the  fact  that  number 
can  have  no  least  part  since  each  part  is  itself  a  number  or 
nothing,  so  far  from  being  incompatible  with  the  finiteness 
of  number,  is  the  consequence  of  that  finiteness,  neither 
can  the  like  attribute  in  spaces  be  incompatible  with  their 
being  definite  magnitudes,  that  can  be  compared  with  and 
measured  by  each  other.  The  real  difference,  which  is  also 
the  rationale  of  Hume's  different  procedure  in  the  two  cases, 
is  that  the  conception  of  space  is  more  easily  confdsed  than 
that  of  number  with  the  feelings  to  which  it  is  applied,  and 
which  through  such  application  become  sensible  spaces. 
Hence  the  liability  to  the  supposition,  which  is  at  bottom 
Hume's,  that  the  last  feeling  in  the  process  of  diminution 
before  such  sensible  space  disappears  (being  the  *  minimum 
visibile ')  is  the  least  possible  portion  of  space. 

278.  Just  as  that  reduction  of  consciousness  to  feeling,  with 
which  really  excludes  the  idea  of  quantity  altogether,  is  by  ^J^^  '^^^ 
Hume  only  recognised  as  incompatible  with  its  infinite  divisi-  imposai- 
bility,  so  it  is  not  recognised  as  extinguishing  space  altogether,  W©»  but 
but  only  space  as  a  vacuum.    If  it  be  true,  he  says,  *  that  the  a^mow 
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idea  of  space  is  nothing  bat  the  idea  of  visible  or  tan^ble 
points  distributed  in  a  certain  order,  it  follows  that  we  can 
form  no  idea  of  vacuum,  or  space  where  there  is  nothing 
visible  or  tangible."  Here  as  elsewhere  the  acceptability  of 
his  statement  lies  in  its  being  taken  in  a  sense  which 
cording  to  his  principles  cannot  properly  belong  to  it.  It 
is  one  doctrine  that  the  ideas  of  space  and  body  art 
iientially  correlative,  and  quite  another  that  the  idea  of  spc 
is  equivalent  to  a  feeling  of  sight  or  touch.  It  is  of  the  latt 
doctrine  that  Hume's  denial  of  a  vacuum  is  the  corollary; 
but  it  13  the  former  that  gains  acceptance  for  this  denial  in 
the  mind  of  his  reader.  Space  we  have  already  spoken  of  as 
the  relation  of  externality.  If,  abstracting  this  relation  from 
the  world  of  which  it  is  the  uniform  but  most  elementary 
determination,  we  regard  it  as  a  relation  between  objects 
having  no  other  determination,  these  become  spaces  and 
nothing  but  spaces^space  pure  and  simple,  vacuum.  But  we 
have  known  the  world  in  confused  fulness  before  we  detach 
its  constituent  relations  in  the  clearness  of  unreal  abstraction. 
We  have  known  bodies  ovy«PX''A'^'"''*'^f'^^'^^t''^°'»*'i'^'''li™i*^ 
apart  and  outofthese  construct  a  world  of  purespace.  It  is  thus 
in  a  sense  true  that  in  the  development  of  our  consciousness 
an  idea  of  body  precedes  that  of  space,  though  the  ohi'traetion 
of  space — the  detachment  of  the  relation  so-called  from  the 
real  complex  of  relations — precedes  that  of  body ;  and  it  is 
this  fact  that,  in  the  face  of  geometry,  strengthens  common 
sense  in  its  position  that  an  idea  of  vacuum  is  impossible. 
It  is  not,  however,  the  inseparability  of  space  from  body 
whether  in  reality  or  for  our  consciousness,  but  its  identity 
with  a  certain  sort  of  feeling,  that  is  imphed  in  Hume's  ex- 
clusion of  the  idea  of  vacuum.  '  Body.'  as  other  than  feeling, 
is  with  him  as  much  a  fiction  as  vacuum.  That  there  can 
be  no  idea  of  vacuum,  is  thus  in  fact  merely  his  negative  way 
of  putting  that  proposition  of  which  the  positive  form  is,  that 
space  is  a  compound  impression  of  sight  and  touch,  Having 
examined  that  proposition  in  the  positive,  we  need  not  ex- 
amine it  again  in  the  negative  form.  It  will  be  more  to  the 
purpose  to  enquire  whetlier  the  '  tendency  to  suppose '  op 
'  propensity  to  feign  '  by  which,  in  the  absence  of  any  such 
idea,  our  language  about  *  pure  space '  has  to  be  accounted 
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for,  does  not  according  to  Hume's  own  showing  presuppose 
Bach  an  idea. 

279.  Bj  vacnnm  he  understands  invisible  and  intangible  How  it  it 
extension.  K  an  idea  of  vacnnm,  then,  is  possible  at  all,  he  ^J^  ^®.^ 
argues,  it  must  be  possible  for  darkness  and  mere  motion  to  we  had 
convey  it.  That  they  cannot  do  so  alone  is  clear  from  the  ^^**  ^ 
consideration  that  darkness  is  '  no  positive  idea '  and  that  an  according 
*  invariable  motion,'  such  as  that  of  a  *  man  supported  in  the  ^  Hum*, 
air  and  softly  conveyed  along  by  some  invisible  power,'  gives 
no  idea  at  all.  Neither  can  they  do  so  when  ^  attended  with 
visible  and  tangible  objects.'  *When  two  bodies  present 
themselves  where  there  was  formerly  an  entire  darkness,  the 
only  change  that  is  discoverable  is  in  the  appearance  of  these 
two  objects :  all  the  rest  continues  to  be,  as  before,  a  perfect 
negation  of  light  and  of  every  coloured  or  tangible  object.'* 
^  Such  dark  and  indistinguishable  distance  between  two  bodies 
can  never  produce  the  idea  of  extension,'  any  more  than 
blindness  can.  Neither  can  a  like  *  imaginary  distance  be- 
tween tangible  and  solid  bodies.'  ^  Suppose  two  cases,  viz. 
that  of  a  man  supported  in  the  air,  and  moving  his  limbs  to 
and  fro  without  meeting  anything  tangible ;  and  that  of  a 
man  who,  feeling  something  tangible,  leaves  it,  and  affcer  a 
motion  of  which  he  is  sensible  perceives  another  tangible 
object.  Wherein  consists  the  difference  between  these  two 
cases  ?  No  one  will  scruple  to  affirm  that  it  consists  merely 
in  the  perceiving  those  objects,  and  that  the  sensation  which 
arises  from  the  motion  is  in  both  cases  the  same;  and  as 
that  sensation  is  not  capable  of  conveying  to  us  an  idea  of 
extension,  when  unaccompanied  with  some  other  perception, 
it  can  no  more  give  us  that  idea,  when  mixed  with  the  im- 
pressions of  tangible  objects,  since  that  mixture  produces  no 
alteration  upon  it.''  But  though  a  ^  distance  not  filled  with 
any  coloured  or  solid  object '  cannot  give  us  an  idea  of  vacuum, 
it  is  the  cause  why  we  falsely  imagine  that  we  can  form  such 
an  idea.  There  are  *  three  relations ' — natural  relations  ac- 
cording to  Hume's  phraseology* — ^between  it  and  that  distance 
which  really  *  conveys  the  idea  of  extension.'  *  The  distant 
objects  affect  the  senses  in  the  same  manner,  whether  sepa- 
rated by  the  one  distance  or  the  other ;  the  former  species 
of  distance  is  found  capable  of  receiving  the  latter ;  and  they 
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both  equally  diminish  the  furce  of  every  qnalitj. 
latiOQS  betwixt  the  two  kinds  of  distance  will  afford  us  an 
easy  reason  why  the  one  has  bo  often  heen  taken  for  the 
other,  and  wliy  we  imagine  we  have  an  idea  of  extension 
without  the  idea  of  any  object  either  of  the  sight  or  feeling." 

280.  It  appears  then  that  we  have  an  idea  of  'distance 
unfilled  with  any  coloured  or  solid  object,'  To  speak  of  this 
distance  as  '  imaginary '  or  fictdtioua  can  according  to  Hnmi ' 
principles  make  no  difference,  bo  long  as  he  admits,  whi 
he  is  obliged  to  do,  that  we  actuaUy  have  an  idea  of  it ;  fw 
every  idea,  being  derived  from  an  impression,  is  as  much  or 
as  little  imaginary  as  every  other.  And  not  only  have  we 
Bucb  an  idea,  hut  Hume's  account  of  the  '  relations '  between 
it  and  the  idea  of  extension  implies  that,  ag  idvtu  of  dielanct, 
they  do  not  differ  at  all.  But  the  idea  of  '  distance  unfilled': 
with  any  coloured  or  solid  object'  is  the  idea  of  vacuum.  It 
follows  that  the  idea  of  extension  does  not  difler  from  that  of 
vacuum,  except  so  tar  as  it  is  other  than  the  idea  of  distance. 
But  it  is  from  the  consideration  of  distance  that  Hume  him- 
self expressly  derives  it;"  and  so  derived,  it  can  no  more 
differ  from  distance  than  an  idea  from  a  corresponding  im- 
pression. Thus,  after  all,  he  has  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
to  admit  the  idea  of  vacuum,  but  saves  appearances  by  re- 
fusing to  call  it  extension — the  sole  reason  for  such  refusal 
being  the  supposition  that  every  idea,  and  therefore  the 
idea  of  extension,  must  be  a  datum  of  sense,  which  the 
admission  of  an  idea  of '  invisible  and  intangible  distanea"! 
already  contradicts.  I 

281.  We  now  know  the  nature  of  that  preliminary  mani- 
pulation which  '  impiessions  and  ideas '  have  to  undergo,  if 
their  association  is  to  yield  the  result  which  Hume  requires 
— if  through  it  the  succession  of  feelings  is  to  become  a 
knowledge  of  things  and  their  relations.  Such  a  result  was 
required  as  the  only  means  of  maintaining  together  the  two 
characteristic  positions  of  Locke's  philosophy  ;  that,  namely, 
the  only  world  we  can  know  in  the  world  of '  ideas,'  and  that 
thought  cannot  originate  ideas.  Those  relations,  which 
Locke  had  inconsistently  treated  at  once  as  intellectual 
Buperinductions  and  as  ultimate  conditions  of  reality,  must  be 
dealt  with  by  one  of  two  methods.    They  must  be  reduced  to 
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impressions  where  that  could  plausibly  be  done :  where  it 
could  not,  it  must  be  admitted  that  we  have  no  ideas  of 
them,  but  only  *  tendencies  to  suppose '  that  we  have  such, 
arising  from  the  association,  through  ^natural  relations,'  of 
the  ideas  that  we  have.     So  dexterously  does  Hume  work 
the  former  method  that,  of  all  the  ^  philosophical  relations ' 
which  he  recognizes,  only  Identity  and  Causation  remain  to 
be  disposed  of  by  the  latter ;  and  if  the  other  relations — 
resemblance,  time  and  space,  proportion  in  quantity  and 
degree  in  quality — could  really  be  admitted  as  data  of  sense, 
there  would  at  least  be  a  possible  basis  for  those  ^  tendencies 
to  suppose '  which,  in  the  absence  of  any  corresponding  ideas, 
the  terms  ^  Identity '  and  *  Causation '  must  be  taken  to  re- 
present.    But,  as  we  have  shown,  they  can  only  be  claimed 
for  sense,  if  sense  is  so  far  one  with  thought— one  not  by 
conversion  of  thought  into  sense  bat  by  taking  of  sense  into 
thought — as  that  Hume's  favourite  appeals  to  sense  against 
the  reality  of  intelligible  relations  become  unmeaning.   They 
may  be  *  impressions,'  there  may  be  impressions  of  them,* 
but  only  if  we  deny  of  the  impression  what  Hume  asserts  of 
it,  and  assert  of  it  what  he  denies — only  if  we  understand  by 
'  impression '  not  an  '  internal  and  perishing  existence ; '  not 
that  which,  if  other  than  taste,  colour,  sound,  smell  or  touch, 
must  be  a  ^  passion  or  emotion ' ;  not  that  which  carries  no 
reference  to  an  object  other  than  itself,  and  which  must  either 
be  single  or  compound ;  bnt  something  permanent  and  con- 
stituted by  permanently  coexisting  parts ;   something  that 
may  *  be  conjoined  with '  any  feeling,  because  it  is  none  ;  that 
always  carries  with  it  a  reference  to  a  subject  which  it  is  not 
but  of  which  it  is  a  quality ;  and  that  is  both  many  and  one, 
since  ^  in  its  simplicity  it  contains  many  different  resemblances 
and  relations.' 

282.  In  the  account  just  adduced  of  vacuum,  the  effect  of 
that  double  dealing  with  '  impressions,'  which  we  shall  have 
to  trace  at  large  in  Hume's  explanation  of  our  language 
about  Causation  and  Identity,  is  already  exhibited  in  little. 
Just  as,  after  the  idea  of  pure  space  has  been  excluded  because 
not  a  copy  of  any  possible  impression,  we  yet  find  an  *  idea.' 
only  differing  from  it  in  name,  introduced  as  the  basis  of  that 
tendency  to  suppose  which  is  to  take  the  place  of  the  ex- 
cluded idea,  so  we  shall  find  ideas  of  relation  in  the  way  of 
Identity  and  Causation — ideas  which  accoraing  to  Hume  we 
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have  not— preanpposed  as  the  source  of  those  '  propensitiei 
to  feign '  by  which  he  accounts  for  the  appearance  of  our 
having  them. 

283.  The  primary  characteristic  of  these  relations  accord- 
ing to  Hume,  which  they  share  with  those  of  space  and  time, 
end  which  ia  fact  vitiates  that  definition  of 'philosophical 
relation,'  as  depending  on  comparison,  which  he  adopts,  is 
that  they  '  depend  not  on  the  ideas  compared  together,  but 
may  be  changed  without  any  change  in  the  ideas." " 
follows  that  they  are  not  objects  of  knowledge,  according  to 
the  definition  of  knowledge  which  Hume  inherited,  as  '  th»i 
perception  of  agreement  or  disagreement  between  ideas.' 
partial  recognition  of  this  conaequence  in  regard  to  cause'] 
and  effect  we  found  in  Locke's  suspicion  that  a  science  of 
nature  was  impossible — impossible  because,  however  often 
certain  '  idea  of  quality  and  substance '  may  have  followed 
or  accompanied  another,  snch  sequence  or  accompaniment 
never  amounts  to  agreement  or  'necessary  connexion'  be- 
tween the  ideas,  and  therefore  never  can  warrant  a  general 
assertion,  but  only  the  particular  one,  that  the  ideas  in 
question  have  so  many  times  occurred  in  such  an  order. 
'  Matters  of  fact,'  however,  which  no  more  consist  in  agree- 
ment of  ideas  than  does  causation,  ore  by  Locke  treated 
without  scruple  as  matter  of  knowledge  when  they  can  be 
regarded  au  relations  between  present  sensations.  Thus  the 
'  particular  experiment'  in  Physics  constitutes  knowledge — 
the  knowledge,  for  instance,  that  a  piece  of  gold  is  now 
dissolved  in  aqua  regia;  and  when  'I  myself  see  a  man 
walk  on  the  ice,  it  is  knowledge,'  In  such  cases  it  does  not 
occur  to  him  to  ask,  either  what  are  the  ideas  that  agree  or 
how  much  of  the  experiment  is  a  present  sensation.*  Nor 
does  Hume  commonly  carry  hia  analysis  further.  After 
admitting  that  the  relations  called  'identity  and  situation  in 
time  and  place '  do  not  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  ideas 
related,  he  proceeds :  '  Wheu  both  the  objects  are  present  to 
the  senses  along  with  the  relation,  we  call  this  perception 
rather  than  reasoning ;  nor  is  there  in  this  case  any  exercise 
of  the  thought  or  any  action,  properly  speaking,  but  a  mere 
passive  admission  of  the  impressions  through  the  oi^ans  of 
tiensation.     According  to  this  way  of  thinking,  we  onght  not 
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to  receive  as  reasoning  any  of  the  observations  we  may  make 
concerning  identity  and  the  rdationa  of  time  and  pUice ;  since 
in  none  of  them  the  mind  can  go  beyond  what  is  immedi- 
ately present  to  the  senses,  either  to  discover  the  real  e3dst- 
ence  or  the  relations  of  objects.'  ' 

284.  This  passage  points  out  the  way  which  Hume's  Inference 
doctrine  of  causation  was  to  follow.  That  in  any  case  '  the  tion  from 
mind  should  go  beyond  a  present  feeliag,  either  to  discover  an  objert 
the  real  existence  or  the  relations  of  objects '  other  than  J^^^em- 
present  feelings,  was  what  he  could  not  consistently  admit.  In  bered  to 
the  judgment  of  causation,  however,  it  seems  to  do  so.  '  Prom  ^  ^ 
the  existence  or  action  of  one  object,'  seen  or  remembered,  it 
seems  to  be  assured  of  the  existence  or  action  of  another,  not 
seen  or  remembered,  on  the  ground  of  a  necessary  connection 
between  the  two.*  It  is  such  assurance  that  is  reckoned  to  con- 
stitute reasoning  in  the  distinctive  sense  of  the  term,  as  differ- 
ent at  once  from  the  analysis  of  complex  ideas  and  the  simple 
succession  of  ideas— such  reasoning  as,  in  the  language  of  a 
later  philosophy,  can  yield  synthetic  propositions.  WTiat 
Hume  has  to  do,  then,  is  to  explain  this  *  assurance '  away 
by  showing  that  it  is  not  essentially  different  from  that 
judgment  of  relation  in  time  and  place  which,  because  the 
related  objects  are  *  present  to  the  senses  along  with  the 
relation,'  is  called  ^  perception  rather  than  reasoning,'  and 
to  which  no  *  exercise  of  the  thought '  is  necessary,  but  a 
*  mere  passive  admission  of  impressions  through  the  organs 
of  sensation.'  Nor,  for  the  assimilation  of  reasoning  to 
perception,  is  anything  further  needed  than  a  reference  to 
the  connection  of  ideas  with  impressions  and  of  the  ideas 
of  imagination  with  those  of  memory,  as  originally  stated 
by  Hume.  When  both  of  the  objects  compared  are  present 
to  the  senses,  we  call  the  comparison  perception;  when 
neither,  or  only  one,  is  so  present,  we  call  it  reasoning.  But 
the  difference  between  the  object  that  is  present  to  sense, 
and  that  which  is  not,  is  merely  the  difference  between  im- 
pression and  idea,  which  again  is  merely  the  difference  be- 
tween the  more  and  the  less  lively  feeling.'  To  feeling,  whether 
with  more  or  with  less  vivacity,  every  object,  whether  of  per* 
ception  or  reasoning,  must  alike  be  present.  Is  it  then  a 
sufficient  accoxmt  of  the  matter,  according  to  Hume,  to  say 
that  when  we   are  conscious  of  contiguity  and  succession 
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between  objects  of  which  both  are  impressions  we  call 
perception;  but  that  wben  both  objects  are  ideas,  or  onB 
an  impreaaion  and  tbe  other  an  idea,  we  call  it  reasoning  ? 
Not  quite  eo.  Suppose  that  I '  have  seen  that  species  of 
object  we  call  Uame,  and  have  afterwards  felt  that  species  rtP- 
sensation  we  call  heat,'  If  I  afterwards  remembered  the 
Bucceasion  of  the  feeling  upon  the  sight,  both  objects  (ao^ 
cording  to  Hume's  original  usage  of  terms  ')  wonld  be  ideaa 
as  distinct  from  the  impressions;  or,  if  upon  seeing  the' 
flame  I  remembered  the  previous  experience  of  heat,  one- 
object  would  be  an  idea ;  but  we  ahoald  not  reckon  it  a  casft' 
of  reasoning.  '  In  all  cases  wherein  we  reason  eonceminyl 
objects,  there  is  only  one  either  perceived  or  remembered,  and 
the  other  is  supplied  in  conformity  to  our  past  experience  * 
— supplied  by  the  only  other  facility  than  memory  that  caa- 
'  supply  an  idea,'  viz.  imagination.* 
f  285.  This  being  the  only  account  of '  inference  from  the 
known  to  the  nnknovra,'  which  Hume  could  consistently 
admit,  his  view  of  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  must  be 
adjusted  to  it.  It  could  not  be  other  than  a  relation  either 
between  impression  and  impression,  or  between  impression 
and  idea,  or  between  idea  and  idea ;  and  all  .these  relations 
are  equally  between  feelings  that  we  experience.  Thus,  in- 
stead of  being  the  '  objective  basis'  on  which  inference  from 
the  knotvn  to  the  unknown  rests,  it  is  itself  the  inference  ; 
or,  more  properly,  it  and  the  inference  alike  disappear  into  a 
particular  sort  of  transition  from  feeling  to  feeling.  Tlie 
problem,  then,  is  to  account  for  its  seeming  to  be  other  than 
this.  '  There  is  nothing  in  any  objects  to  persuade  us  that 
they  are  always  remote  or  always  contiguoiu ;  and  when  from 
experience  and  observation  we  discover  that  the  relation  in 
this  particular  is  invariable,  we  always  conclude  that  there 
is  some  secret  canxe  which  separates  or  unites  them, 
would  geem,  then,  that  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect 
something  which  we  infer  from  experience,  from  tlie  conni 
tion  of  impressions  and  ideas,  but  which  is  not  itself  ii 
pression  or  idea.  And  it  would  eeem  further,  that,  as 
infer  such  an  unexperienced  relation,  so  likewise  we  moke 
inferences  from  it.  In  regard  to  identity  *  we  readily  eof^ 
pose  an  object  may  contiiiue  iudividually  the  same,  though 
several  times  absent  from  and  present  to  the  senses ;  and 
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ascribe  to  it  an  identity,  notwithstanding  the  interruption 
of  the  perception,  whenever  we  conclude  that  if  we  had 
kept  our  hand  or  eye  constantly  upon  it,  it  would  have 
conveyed  an  invariable  and  uninterrupted  perception.  But 
this  conclusion  beyond  the  impressions  of  our  senses  can 
be  founded  only  on  the  connection  of  cause  and  effect ;  nor 
can  we  otherwise  have  any  security  that  the  object  is  not 
changed  upon  us,  however  much  tiie  new  object  may  re- 
semble that  which  was  formerly  present  to  the  senses/ 

286.  This  relation  which,  going  beyond  our  actual  ex-  ^■^"* 
perience,  we  seem  to  infer  as  the  explanation  of  invariable  this.  li<m 
contiguity  in  place  or  time  of  certain  impressions,  and  from  ^^is  ap- 
which  again  we  seem  to  infer  the  identity  of  an  object  of  SooTe^ 
which  the  perception  has  been  interrupted,  is  what  we  call  explained, 
necessary  connection.    It  is  their  supposed  necessary  con- 
nection which  distinguishes  objects  related  as  cause  and  effect 

from  those  related  merely  in  the  way  of  contiguity  and  suc- 
cession,^ and  it  is  a  like  supposition  that  leads  us  to  infer 
what  we  do  not  see  or  remember  from  what  we  do.  K  then 
the  reduction  of  thought  and  the  intelligible  world  to  feeling 
was  to  be  made  good,  this  supposition,  not  being  an  im- 
pression of  sense  or  a  copy  of  such,  must  be  shovm  to  be  an 
*  impression  of  reflection,'  according  to  Hume's  sense  of  the 
term,  i.e.  a  tendency  of  the  soul,  analogous  to  desire  and 
aversion,  hope  and  fear,  derived  from  impressions  of  sense 
but  not  copied  from  them;'  and  the  inference  which  it  de- 
termines must  be  shown  to  be  the  work  of  imagination,  as 
affected  by  such  impression  of  reflection.  This  in  brief  is 
the  purport  of  Hume's  doctrine  of  causation. 

287.  After  his  manner,  however,  he  will  go  about  with  his  Inference 
reader.     The  supposed  *  objective  basis*  of  knowledge  is  to  "«^J«.®» 

-  _  ,    ^^  **  °  supposi- 

be  made  to  disappear,  but  in  such  a  way  that  no  one  shall  tion  of 
miss  it.    So  dexterously,  indeed,  is  this  done,  that  perhaps  to  °«»««a^ 
this  day  the  ordinary  student  of  Hume  is  scarcely  conscious  to  be  ex- 
of  the  disappearance.     Hume  merely  announces  to  begia  plained  be- 
with  that  he  will  *  postpone  the  direct  survey  of  this  question  connection, 
concerning  the  nature  of  necessary  connection,'  and  deal  first 
with  these  other  two  questions,  viz.  (1)  *  For  what  reason  we 
pronounce  it  necessary  that  everything  whose  existence  has  a 
beginning,  should  also  have  a  cause?'  and  (2)  *  Why  we 
conclude  that  such  particular  causes  must  necessarily  have 
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«nch  pBrticuIar  effects ;  and  what  is  the  nature  of  that  tn- 
ference  we  draw  from  the  one  to  the  other,  and  of  the  helief 
we  repose  in  it? '  That  is  to  say,  he  will  consider  the  in- 
ference from  cause  or  effect,  before  he  considers  cause  and 
effect  as  a  relation  between  objects,  on  which  the  inference  is 
supposed  to  depend.  Meanwhile  necessary  connection,  as  a 
relation  between  object-s,  ia  naturally  supposed  in  some  sense 
or  other  to  survive.  In  wliat  sense,  the  reader  expects  to 
find  when  these  two  preliminary  questions  have  been  an- 
swered. But  when  they  have  been  answered,  necessary  con-  ■ 
nection,  as  a  relation  between  objects,  turns  out  to  ha.T8S 
vanished.  I 

288.  With  the  first  of  the  above  questions  Hume  only 
concerns  himself  so  far  na  to  show  that  we  cannot  know 
either  intuitively  or  demonstratively,  in  Locke's  sense  of 
the  words,  that  'everything  whose  existence  has  a  be- 
ginning also  has  a  cause.'  Locke's  own  argument  for  the 
necessity  of  causation — that '  something  cannot  be  produced 
by  nothing'— as  well  as  Clarke's — that  '  if  anything  wanted 
a  cause  it  would  produce  itself,  i.e.  exist  before  it  existed ' — 
are  merely  different  ways,  as  Hume  shows,  of  assuming  the 
point  in  question.  '  K  everything  must  have  a  cause,  it 
follows  that  upon  exclusion  of  other  causes  we  must  accept 
of  the  object  itself,  or  of  nothing,  as  causes.  But  'tis  the  very 
point  in  question,  whether  everything  must  have  a  cause  or 
not."  On  that  point,  according  to  Locke's  own  showing, 
there  can  be  no  certainty,  intuitive  or  demonstrative;  for 
between  the  idea  of  beginning  to  exist  and  the  idea  of  cause 
there  is  clearly  no  agreement,  mediate  or  immediate.  They 
are  not  similar  feelings,  they  are  not  quantities  that  can  be 
measured  against  each  other,  and  to  these  alone  can  the 
definition  of  knowledge  and  reasoning,  which  Hume  retained, 
apply.  There  thus  disapi)ears  that  last  remnant  of  '  know- 
ledge '  in  regard  to  nature  which  Locke  had  allowed  to  sur- 
vive— the  knowledge  that  there  is  a  necessary  connection, 
though  one  which  we  cannot  find  out.' 

289.  Having  thus  shown,  as  he  conceives,  what  the  true 
answer  to  the  first  of  the  above  questions  is  not,  Hume  pro- 
ceeds to  show  what  it  is  by  answering  the  second.  '  Since  it 
is  not  from  knowledge  or  any  scientific  reasoning  that  we 
derive  the  opinion  of  the  necessity  of  a  cause  to  every  t 

'  P.  383.  »  Cf.  I^Kko  IT.  3,  20,  iinJ  Introduc,  wit.  121. 
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prodwctioa,'  it  muet  be  from  experience ; '  and  every  general 

opinion  derived  from  experience  is  merely  the  summary  of  a 

multitude  of  particular  ones.     Accordingly  when  it  has  been 

explained  why  we  infer  particular  canaes  from  particular 

I  effects  (and  vies  versn),  the  inference  from  every  event  to  a 

I  canae  will  have  explained  itself.     Now  '  all  our  ar^ments 

I  concerning  canses  and  effects  consist  both  of  an  impression 

I  of  the  memory  or  senses,  and  of  the  idea  of  that  existence 

I  which  produces  the  object  of  the  impression  or  is  produced 

J  by  it.    Here,  therefore,  we  have  three  things  to  explain,  viz. 

I  Jinl,  the  original  impression ;  tecondly,  the  transition  to  the 

T  idea  of  the  connected  cause  or  effect ;  thirdly,  the  nature 

I  and  qualities  of  that  idea.'* 

290.  As  to  the  original  impression  we  must  notice  that  a 

[  there  is  a  certain  inconsistency  vrith  Hume's  previous  usage  e 

[  of  terms  in   speaking  of  an  impre«sion  of  memory  at  all.*  | 

I  Thie,  however,  will  be  excused  when  we  reflect  that  according  t 

I  to  him  impression  and  idea  only  differ  in  liveliness,  and  that  |, 

I  lie  is  consistent  in  claiming  for  the  ideas  of  memory,  not 

I  indeed  the  maximum,  but  a  high  degree  of  vivacity,  superior 

I  to  that  which  belongs  to  ideas  of  imagination.     All  that  can 

be  said,  then,  of  that  '  original  impression,'  whether  of  the 

memory  or  senses,  which  is  necessary  to  any  'reasoning  from 

cause  or  effect,'  is  that  it  is  highly  vivacious.     That  the 

transition  from  it  to  the  '  idea   of  the  connected  cause  or 

effect '  is  not  determined  by  reasou,  has  already  been  settled. 

It  could  only  be  so  determined,  according  to  the  received 

accouut  of  reason,  if  there  were  some  agreement  in  respect 

of  quantity  or  quality  between  the  idea  of  cause  and  that  of 

the  effect,  to  be  ascertained  by  the  interposition  of  other 

ideua.*     But  when  we  examine  any  particular  objects  that 

we  bold  to  he  related  as  cause  and  effect,  e.g.  the  sight  of 

flame  and  the  feeling  of  heat,  we  find  no  such  agreement. 

What  we  da  find  is  their  'constant  conjunction'  in  experience, 

and  '  conjunction  '  is  equivalent  to  that '  contiguity  in  time 

and  place,'  which  has  already  been  pointed  out  as  one  of 

those  '  natural  relations '  which  act  as  '  principles  of  union  * 

between  ideas.*    Because  the  impression  of  flame  has  always  b. 

been  found  to  be  followed  by  the  impression  of  heat,  the  idea  ^ 
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rt  of  flame  always  suggests  the  idea  of  heat.  It  is  ^mple 
custom  tUeu  that  determines  the  transition  from  the  one  to 
the  other,  or  renders  'necessary'  the  connection  between 
them.  In  order  that  the  transition,  however,  may  constitate 
an  infijrcuce  from  cause  to  effect  (or  rice  versa),  one  of  the 
two  objects  thus  oaturall;  related,  but  not  both,  must  be 
presented  as  an  impression.  If  both  were  impressions  it 
would  be  a  case  of  *  sensation,  not  reasoning ; '  if  both  were 
ideas,  no  belief  would  attend  the  transition.  This  bringfB 
U8  to  the  question  as  to  the  '  nature  and  qualities '  of  the 
inferred  idea. 

2*1.  "Tis  evident  thata.U  reasonings  from  causes  or  effects 
terminate  in  concluaiona  concerning  matter  of  fact,  i.  e.  con- 
cerning the  esiatence  of  objects  or  of  their  qualities  ' ; '  in 
other  words,  in  belief.  If  this  meant  a  new  idea,  an  idea 
that  we  have  not  previously  had,  it  would  follow  that  infer- 
ence could  reoUy  carry  us  beyond  sense,  that  there  could  ba 
an  idea  not  copied  from  any  prior  impression.  But  according 
to  Hume  it  does  not  mean  this.  '  The  idea  of  existence  is  the 
Tery  same  with  the  idea  of  what  we  conceive  to  be  existent ;  '* 
and  not  only  so, '  the  belief  of  existence  joins  no  new  ideas  to 
those  which  compose  the  idea  of  the  object.  When  I  think 
of  God,  when  I  think  of  him  as  existent,  and  when  I  believe 
him  to  be  existent,  my  idea  of  him  neither  increases  nor 
diminishes.'  *  In  what  then  lies  tlie  difference  between  in- 
credulity and  belief;  between  an  'idea  assented  to,' or  an 
object  believed  to  exist,  and  a  fictitious  object  or  idea  from 
which  we  dissent  ?  The  answer  is,  '  not  in  the  parts  or  com- 
position of  the  idea,  but  in  the  manner  of  conceiving  it,' 
which  must  be  understood  to  mean  the  maimer  of '  feeling ' 
it;  aud  this  difference  is  farther  explained  to  lie  in  *the  su- 
perior force,  or  vivacity,  or  steadiness '  with  which  it  is  felt.* 
We  are  thus  brought  to  the  further  question,  how  it  ia  that 
this  '  superior  vivacity '  belongs  to  the  inferred  idea  when 
we  '  reason '  from  cause  to  effect  or  from  effect  to  cause. 
The  answer  here  is  that  the  '  impression  of  the  memory  op 
senses,'  which  in  virtue  of  a  '  natural  relation '  suggests  the 
idea,  also  '  communicates  to  it  a  share  of  its  force  or  rivacity,' 
292.  Thus  it  appears  that  in  order  to  the  conclusion  tl^ 

■  any  particular  cause  must  have  any  particular  effect,  there  is 
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needed  first  the  presence  of  an  impression,  and  secondly  the  section  k 
joint  action  of  those  two  *  principles  of  union  among  ideas/  *?  in>pre«- 
resemblance  and  contiguity.    In  virtue  of  the  former  principle  reflection, 
the  given  impression  calls  up  the  image  of  a  like  impression  >•••»  *  V^ 
previously  experienced,  which  again  in  virtue  of  the  latter  the  trana- 
calls  up  the  image  of  its  usual  attendant,  and  the  liveliness  i^ion 
of  the  given  impression  so  communicates  itself  to  the  recalled 
ideas  as  to  constitute  belief  in  their  existence.     K  this  is  the 
true  account  of  the  matter,  the  question  as  to  the  nature  of 
necessary  connexion  has  answered  itself.     *The  necessary 
connexion  betwixt  causes  and  effects  is  the  foundation  of  our 
inference  &om  one  to  the  other.     The  foundation  of  the  in- 
ference is  the  transition  arising  from  the  accustomed  union. 
These  are  therefore  the  same.'  *      We  may  thus  understand 
how  it  is  that  there  seems  to  be  an  idea  of  such  connexion  to 
which  no  impression  of  the  senses,  or  (to  use  an  equivalent 
phrase  of  Hume's)  no  *  quality  in  objects '  corresponds.     K 
the  first  presentation  of  two  objects,  of  which  one  is  cause, 
the  other  effect,  (i.  e.  of  which  we  afterwards  come  to  con- 
sider one  the  cause,  the  other  the  effect)  gives  no  idea  of  a 
connexion  between  them,  as  it  clearly  does  not,  neither  can 
it  do  so  however  often  repeated.     It  would  not  do  so,  unless 
the  repetition  *  either  discovered  or  produced  something  new ' 
in  the  objects ;  and  it  does  neither.     But  it  does  ^  produce  a 
new  impression  in  the  mind.'      After  observing  a  *  constant 
conjunction  of  the  objects,  and  an  uninterrupted  resemblance 
of  their  relations  of  contiguity  and  succession,  we  immedi- 
ately feel  a  determination  of  the  mind  to  pass  from  one  of 
the  objects  to  its  usual  attendant,  and  to  conceive  it  in  a 
stronger  light  on  account  of  that  relation.'    It  is  of  this 

*  internal  impression,'  this  *  propensity  which  custom  pro- 
duces,' that  the  idea  of  necessary  connexion  is  the  copy.* 

293.  The  sequence  of  ideas,  which  this  propensity  deter-  Th»  tnwb. 
mines,  clearly  does  not  involve  any  inference  *  beyond  sense,'  ^^^IJtJ^'*^ 

*  from  the  known  to  the  unknown,'  *  from  instances  of  which  beyond 
we  have  had  experienoe,  to  those  of  which  we  have  had  none,'  ®®'^®®- 
any  more  than  does  any  other  *  recurrence  of  an  idea ' — which, 

as  we  have  seen,  merely  means,  according  to  Hume,  the  re- 
turn of  a  feeling  at  a  lower  level  of  intensity  after  it  has  been 
felt  at  a  higher.  The  idea  which  we  speak  of  as  an  inferred 
cause  or  effect  is  only  an  ^  instance  of  which  we  have  no  ex- 

»  P.  460.  «  Pp.  467-460. 
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perieaee '  in  the  sense  of  being  numerically  differaU  firom  tin 
similar  ideas,  whose  previous  constant  association  with  an 
impression  like  the  given  one,  determines  the  '  inference 
but  in  the  same  sense  the  '  impression '  which  I  now  feel  on 
putting  my  hand  to  the  fire  is  different  from  the  impressions 
previously  felt  under  the  same  circumstancea,  and  I  do  not 
for  that  reason  speak  of  this  impression  a^  an  instance  of 
which  I  have  had  no  experience.  Thus  Hume,  though  re- 
taining the  received  phraseology  in  reference  to  the  '  conclu- 
sion from  any  particular  cause  to  any  particular  effect ' — 
phraseology  which  implies  that  prior  to  the  inference  the 
object  inferred  is  in  some  sense  unknown  or  unexperienced — 
yet  deprives  it  of  meaning  ty  a  doctrine  which  makes  infer- 
ence, as  he  himself  puts  it,  '  a  species  of  sensation,' '  an  un- 
intelligible instinct  of  our  souls,' '  more  properly  an  act  of 
the  sensitive  than  of  the  cogitative  part  of  our  natures" — 
which  in  fact  leaves  no  '  part  of  our  natures '  to  be  cogitative 
at  all. 

294,  We  are  not  entitled  then,it  would  seem,  to  say  that  any 
inference  to  matter  of  fact,  any  proof  of  an  'instructive  pro- 
position,'— as  distinct  from  the  conclusion  of  a  syllogism, 
which  is  simply  derived  from  the  analysis  of  a  proposition 
already  conceded, — rests  on  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect. 
Such  language  implies  that  the  relation  is  other  thau  the 
inference,  whereas,  in  fact,  they  are  one  and  the  same,  each 
being  merely  a  particular  sort  of  sequence  of  feeling  upoa 
feeling — thai  sort  of  which  the  characteristic  is  that,  when 
the  former  feeling  only  has  the  maximum  of  vivacity,  it  still, 
owing  to  the  frequency  with  which  it  has  been  attended  by  the 
other,  imparts  to  it  a  large,  though  lees,  amount  of  vivacity. 
This  is  the  naked  result  to  which  Hume's  doctrine  leads — a 
result  which,  thus  put,  might  have  set  men  upon  reconsidering 
the  first  principles  of  the  Lockeian  philosophy.  But  he  wished 
to  find  acceptence,  and  would  not  so  put  it,  A  consider- 
ation of  the  points  in  which  he  had  to  sacrifice  consisteuv^y 
to  plausibility — since  lie  was  always  consistent  where  he  de- 
cently could  be — will  lead  us  to  the  true  airtou  tdO  -^rv&iij, 
the  impossibility  on  his  principles  of  explaining  the  world 
of  knowledge, 
,  2Qo.  As  the  outcome  of  his  doctrine,  he  submits  two 
definitionB  of  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect.  Considering 
'  Pp.  iiit.  ijb,  imd  171. 
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it  as  '  a  philosophical  relation  or  comparison  of  two  ideas,  a.  As  a 
we  may  define  a  cavse  to  be  an  object  precedent  and  con-  *  ^^^f*" 
tiguous  to  another,  and  where  all  objects  resembling  the  relatioo. 
former  are  placed  in  like  relations  of  precedency  and  con- 
tiguity to  those  objects  that  resemble  the  latter.'    Consider- 
ing the  relation  as  'a  natural  one,  or  as  an  association 
between  ideas,'  we  may  say  that  ^a  coAise  is  an  object 
precedent  and  contiguous  to  another,  and  so  united  with  it 
that  the  idea  of  one  determines  the  mind  to  form  the  idea 
of  the  other,  and  the  impression  of  the  one  to  form  a  more 
lively  idea  of  the  other.'  * 

296.  Our  first  enquiry  must  be  how  far  these  definitions  Is  Hume 
are  really  consistent  with  the  theory  from  which  they  are  ^^^  ^ 
derived.    At  the  outset,  it  is  a  surprise  to  find  that  the  'philo- 
*  philosophical  relation '  of  cause  and  effect,  as  distinct  from  "op^jc*!' 

Z^l&uOIlS 

the  natural  one,  should  still  appear  to  survive.  Such  a  asdistmot 
distinction  has  no  meaning  unless  it  implies  a  conceived  J*^™ 
relation  of  objects  other  than  the  de  facto  sequence  of 
feelings,  of  which  one  *  naturally '  introduces  the  other.  It 
is  the  characteristic  of  Locke's  doctrine  of  knowledge  that 
in  it  this  distinction  is  still  latent.  His  language  constantly 
implies  that  knowledge,  as  a  perception  of  relations,  is  other 
than  the  sequence  of  feelings ;  but  by  confining  his  view 
chiefly  to  relation  in  the  way  of  likeness  and  unlikeness — a 
relation  that  exists  between  feelings  merely  as  felt,  or  as  they 
are  for  the  feeling  consciousness — he  avoids  the  necessity  of 
deciding  what  the  ^  ideas '  are  in  the  connection  of  which 
knowledge  and  reasoning  consist,  whether  objects  consti- 
tuted by  conceived  relations  or  feelings  suggestive  of  each 
other.  But  when  once  attention  had  been  fixed,  as  it  was 
by  Hume,  on  an  ostensible  relation  between  objects,  like 
that  of  cause  and  effect,  which,  if  it  exist  at  all,  is  clearly  not 
one  in  the  way  of  resemblance  between  feelings,  the  distinc- 
tion spoken  of  becomes  patent.  If  the  colour  red  had  not  the 
likeness  and  unlikeness  which  it  has  to  the  colour  blue,  the 
colours  would  be  different  feelings  from  what  they  are  ;  but 
if  the  flame  of  fire  and  its  heat  were  not  regarded  severally  as 
cause  and  effect,  it  would  make  no  difference  to  them  as 
feelings ;  or,  to  put  it  conversely,  it  is  not  upon  any  com- 
parison of  two  feelings  with  each  other  that  we  regard  them 
as  related  in  the  way  of  cause  and  effect.    In  what  sense 
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then  can  the  relatiou  between  flame  and  heat  be  a  phiIo> 
eophical  relation,  as  defined  by  Hume — a  relation  in  virtae 
of  which  we  corapai-e  objects,  or  an  idea  that  we  acquire 
upon  comparison  l" 

297.  This  definition,  indeed,  is  not  stated  so  exacily  or 
uniformly  as  might  be  wished.  In  different  paasagea  'phiJ 
aophical  relation '  appears  as  that  iu  respect  of  which  we 
compare  any  two  ideas ;  as  that  of  which  we  acquire  the 
idea  by  comparing  objects,'  and  finally  (in  the  context  of  the 
passage  last  quoted)  as  itself  the  comparison.*  The  real 
source  of  this  ambiguity  lies  in  that  impossibility  of  regai 
ing  an  object  as  anything  apart  from  its  relations,  wl  ' 
compels  any  theory  that  does  not  recognize  it  to  be  incon- 
sistent with  itself.  It  is  Locke's  cardinal  doctrine  that  real 
'objects 'are  first  given  as  simple  ideas,  and  that  their 
relations,  unreal  in  contrast  with  the  simple  ideas,  are 
superinduced  by  the  mind — a  doctrine  which  Hume  com- 
pletes by  excluding  all  ideas  that  are  not  either  copies  of 
simple  feelings  or  compounds  of  these,  and  by  consequence 
ideas  of  relation  altogether.  The  three  statcmenta  of  the 
nature  of  philosophical  relation,  given  above,  mark  three 
stages  of  departure  from,  or  approach  to,  consistency  with 
this  doctrine.  The  first,  implying  aa  it  does  that  relation  ia 
not  merely  a  subjective  result  in  our  minds  &om  the  com- 
parison of  ideas,  but  belongs  to  the  ideas  themselves,  is  most 
obviously  inconsistent  ivith  it  according  to  the  form  in  which 
it  is  presented  by  Locke ;  but  the  second  is  equally  incom- 
patible with  Hume's  completion  of  the  doctrine,  for  it  implies 
that  we  so  compare  ideas  as  to  acquire  an  idea  of  relation 
other  than  the  ideas  put  together — an  idea  at  once  open  to  ■ 
Hume's  own  challenge,  '  Is  it  a  colour,  sound,  smell,  &c. ;  ae 
is  it  a  passior.  or  emotion  ? ' 

298.  We  are  thus  brought  to  the  third  statement,  ac- 
cording t.>  which  philosophical  relation,  instead  of  beiog 

,  an  idea  acquired  upon  comparison,  is  itself  the  compari- 
son. A  comparison  of  ideas  may  seem  not  far  removed 
from  the  simple  sequence  of  resembling  ideas ;  but  if  we 
examine  the  definition  of  cause,  as  stated  above,  which 
with  Hume  corresponds  to  the  view  of  the  relation  of  cause 
and  effect  as  a  ' pkilosopln'cnl '  one,  we  find  that  the  relation 
in  question  is  neither  a  comparison  of  the  related  objects 
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nor  an  idea  which  arises  upon  such  comparison.  According 
to  his  statement  a  comparison  is  indeed  necessary  to  give  us 
an  idea  of  the  relation — a  comparison,  however,  not  of 
the  objects  which  we  reckon  severally  cause  and  effect  with 
each  other,  but  (a)  of  each  of  the  two  objects  with  other 
like  objects,  and  (6)  of  the  relation  of  precedency  and  con- 
tiguity between  the  two  objects  with  that  previously  observed 
between  the  like  objects.  Now,  unless  the  idea  of  relation 
between  objects  in  the  way  of  cause  and  effect  is  one  that 
consists  in,  or  is  acquired  by,  comparison  of  those  objects,  the 
fact  that  another  sort  of  comparison  is  necessary  to  consti- 
tute it  does  not  touch  the  question  of  its  possibility.  How- 
ever we  come  to  have  it,  however  reducible  to  impressions 
the  objects  may  be,  it  is  not  only  other  than  the  idea  of 
either  object  taken  singly ;  it  is  not,  as  an  idea  of  resem- 
blance might  be  supposed  to  be,  constitated  by  the  joint 
presence  or  immediate  sequence  upon  each  other  of  the 
objects.  Here,  then,  is  an  idea  which  is  not  taken  either 
from  an  impression  or  from  a  compound  of  impressions  (if 
such  composition  be  possible),  and  this  idea  is  ^  the  source  of 
all  our  reasonings  concerning  matters  of  fact.' 

299.  The  modem  followers  of  Hume  may  perhaps  seek  rp]^^ 
refuge  in  the  consideration  that  though  the  relation  of  cause  pariMn  ii 
and  effect  between  objects  is  not  one  in  the  way  of  resem-  ™J^ 
blance  or  one  of  which  the  idea  is  given  by  comparison  of  the  and  past 
objects,  it  yet  results  from  comparisons,  which  may  be  sup-  ^J^^J^ 
posed  to  act  like  chemical  substances  whose  combination  sion  of  ob- 
produces  a  substance  with  properties  quite  different  from  J*^ 
those  of  the  combined  substances,  whether  taken  separately 
or  together.     Some  anticipation  of  such  a  solution,  it  may  be 
said,  we  find  in  Hume  himself,  who  is  aware  that  fr^m  the 
repetition  of  impressions  of  sense  and  their  ideas  new,  hetero- 
geneous, impressions — those  of  *  reflection ' — are  formed.    Of 
this  more  will  be  said  when  we  come  to  Hume's  treatment  of 
cause  and  effect  as  a  ^  natural  relation.'    For  the  present  we 
have  to  enquire  what  exactly  is  implied  in  the  comparisons 
from  which  this  heterogeneous  idea  of  relation  is  derived. 
If  we  look  closely  we  shall  find  that  they  presuppose  a  con- 
sciousness of  relations  as  little  reducible  to  resemblance,  i.  e. 
as  little  the  result  of  comparison,  as  that  of  cause  and  effect 
itself.    It  has  been  already  noticed  how  Hume  treats  the 
judgment  of  proportion  between  figures  as  a  mere  affair  of 
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sense,  because  such  relation  depends  entirely  on  the  ideas 
compared,  withont  reflecting  that  the  existence  of  the  figures 
presupposes  those  relations  of  apace  to  which,  because  (as  he 
admits)  they  do  not  depend  on  the  comparison  of  ideas,  the 
only  excuse  for  reckoning  any  relation  sensible  does  not  ap- 
ply. In  the  same  way  he  contents  himself  with  the  fact  that 
the  judgment  of  canse  and  effect  implies  a  comparison  of 
present  with  past  experience,  and  may  thus  be  brought  under 
his  definition  of '  philosophical  relation,'  without  observing 
that  the  experiences  compared  are  themselves  by  no  means 
reducible  to  comparison.  We  judge  that  an  object,  which  , 
we  now  find  to  be  precedent  and  contiguous  to  another,  is  its 
cause  when,  comparing  present  experience  with  past,  we  find 
that  it  always  has  been  so.  That  in  effect  is  Hume's  account 
of  the  relation, '  considered  as  a  philosophical  one : '  and  it 
implies  that  the  constitution  of  the  several  experiences  com- 
pared involves  two  sorts  of  relation  which  Hume  admits  not 
to  be  derived  from  comparison,  (n)  relation  in  time  and  place, 
(fc)  relation  in  the  way  of  identity. 

300.  As  to  relations  in  time  and  space,  we  have  already 
traced  oat  the  inconsistencies  which  attend  Hume's  attempt 
to  represent  them  as  componnd  ideas.  The  statement  at  the 
beginning  of  Part  in.,  that  they  are  relations  not  dependent 
on  the  natnre  of  compared  ideas,  is  itself  a  confession  that 
Buch  representation  is  erroneous.  If  the  difficulty  about  the 
synthesis  of  successive  feelings  in  a  consciousness  that  con-  , 
sists  merely  of  the  succession  could  be  overcome,  we  might  , 
admit  that  the  putting  together  of  ideas  might  constitute 
such  an  idea  of  relation  as  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  com- 
bined ideas.  But  no  combination  of  ideas  can  yield  a  relation  I 
which  remains  the  same  while  the  ideas  change,  and  changes 
while  they  remain  the  same.  Thus,  when  Hume  tells  us  that 
'  in  none  of  the  observations  we  may  make  concerning  rela- 
tions of  time  and  jilace  can  the  mind  go  beyond  what  is 
immediately  present  to  the  senses,  to  discover  the  relations 
of  objects,' '  the  statement  contradicts  itself.  Either  we  can 
make  no  observation  concerning  relation  in  time  and  place 
at  all,  or  in  making  it  we  already  '  go  beyond  what  is  im- 
mediately present  to  the  senses,'  since  we  observe  what  is 
neither  a  feeling  nor  several  feelings  put  together.  If  then 
Hume  bad  succeeded  in  his  reduction  of  reasoning  from 
'  P.  3711. 
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eanse  or  effect  to  observation  of  this  kind,  as  modified  in  a 
certain  way  by  habit,  the  purpose  for  vfhich  the  reduction  is 
attempted  would  not  have  been  attained.  The  separation 
between  perception  and  inference,  between  *  intuition '  and 
'  diBCOurae,'  would  have  been  got  rid  of,  but  inference  and 
discoorae  would  not  therefore  have  been  brought  nearer  to 
the  mere  succeasion  of  feelings,  for  the  separation  betiveen 
feeling  and  perception  would  remain  complete;  and  that 
being  so,  the  question  would  inevitably  recur — If  the  '  obser- 
vation' of  objects  as  related  in  apace  and  time  already 
involves  a  transition  from  the  felt  to  the  unfelt,  what  greater 
difficulty  is  there  about  the  interpretation  of  a  feeling  as  a 
change  to  be  accounted  for  {which  is  what  is  meant  by  infer- 
ence to  a  cause),  that  we  should  do  violence  to  the  sciences 
by  reducing  it  to  repeated  observation  lest  it  should  seem 
that  in  it  we  '  go  beyond  '  present  feeling? 

301.  Relation  in  the  way  of  identity  is  treated  by  Hume 
in  the  third  part  of  the  Treatise'  pretty  mach  as  he  treats 
contiguity  and  distance.  He  admits  that  it  does  not  depend 
on  the  nature  of  any  ideas  so  related — in  other  words,  that 
it  is  not  constituted  by  feelings  as  they  would  be  for  a  merely 
feeling  consciousness — yet  he  denies  tliat  the  mind  '  in  any 
observations  we  may  make  concerning  it '  can  go  beyond 
what  is  immediately  present  to  the  senses.  Directly  after- 
wards, however,  we  find  that  there  in  a  judgment  of  identity 
which  involves  a  '  conclusion  beyond  the  impressions  of  our 
senses ' — the  judgment,  namely,  that  an  object  of  which  the 
perception  is  interrupted  continues  individually  the  same 
notwithstanding  the  interruption.  Such  a  judgment,  we  are 
told,  is  a  supposition  founded  only  on  the  connection  of  cause 
and  effect.  How  any  '  observation  concerning  identity '  can 
be  made  without  it  is  not  there  explained,  and,  pending  such 
eiplanation,  observations  concerning  identity  are  freely  taken 
for  granted  as  elements  given  by  sense  in  the  experience 
&om  which  the  judgment  of  cause  and  effect  is  derived.  In 
the  second  chapter  of  Part  it.,  however,  where 'belief  in 
an  external  world '  first  comes  to  be  explicitly  discussed  by 
Hume,  we  find  that  '  proijensitiea  to  feign  '  are  as  necessary 
to  ai;count  for  the  judgment  of  identity  as  for  that  of  ne- 
cessary connection.  If  that  chapter  had  preceded,  instead  of 
following,  the  theory  of  cause  and  effect  a*  given  in  Part  in.. 
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the  latter  would  have  seemed  much  less  plain  sailing  t 
to  most  readers  it  liaa  done.  It  is  probably  because  nothing 
coiTesponding  to  it  appears  in  that  later  redaction  of  hia 
theory  by  which  Hume  sought  popular  acceptance,  that  the 
true  suggeativenesa  of  hia  speculation  was  ignored,  and  the 
scepticism,  which  awakened  Eant,  reduced  to  the  common- 
places of  inductive  logic.  To  examine  its  purport  is  the  next 
step  to  be  taken  in  the  process  of  testing  the  possibility  of  a 
'natural  history'  of  knowledge.  Its  bearing  on  the  doctrine 
of  cause  will  appear  as  we  proceed. 
[  302.  The  problem  of  identity  necessarily  arises  from  the 
fusion  of  reality  and  feeling.  We  must  once  again  recall 
the  propositions  in  which  Hume  represents  this  fusion — that 
'everything  which  enters  the  mind  is  both  in  reality  and 
appearance  as  the  perception;'  that  'so  far  as  the  senses 
are  judges,  all  perceptions  are  the  same  in  the  manner  of 
their  existence ; '  that '  perceptions '  are  either  impressions, 
or  ideas  which  are  '  fainter  impressions ; '  and  '  impressions 
are  internal  and  perishing  existences,  and  appear  as  such.' 
If  these  propositions  are  true — and  the  '  new  way  of  ideas ' 
inevitably  leads  to  them — how  is  it  that  we  believe  in  '  a  eo7ir' 
tiwued  existence  of  objects  even  when  they  are  not  present  to 
the  senses,'  and  an  existence  '  distinct  from  the  mind  and 
perception '  ?  They  are  the  same  questions  from  which 
Berkeley  derived  his  demonstration  of  an  eternal  mind — a 
demonstration  premature  because,  till  the  doctrine  of '  ideas,' 
and  of  mind  as  their  subject,  had  been  definitely  altered  in  a 
way  that  Berkeley  did  not  attempt,  it  was  explaining  a  belief 
difficult  to  account  for  by  one  wholly  unaccountable.  Before 
Theism  could  be  exhibited  with  the  necessity  which  Locke 
claimed  for  it,  it  was  requisite  to  try  what  could  be  done 
with  association  of  ideas  and  '  propensities  to  feign '  in  the 
way  of  accounting  for  the  world  of  knowledge,  in  order  that 
upon  their  failure  another  point  of  departure  than  Locke'a 
might  be  found  necessary.  The  expenment  was  made  by 
Hume.  He  has  the  merit,  to  begin  with,  of  stating  the 
nature  of  identity  with  a  precision  which  we  found  wanting 
in  Locke.  '  In  that  proposition,  an  object  is  the  game  rcith 
itself,  if  the  idea  expressed  by  the  word  object  were  no  ways 
distinguished  from  that  meant  by  itself,  we  really  should 
mean  nothing.*  '  On  the  other  band,  a  multiplicity  of  objects 
can  never  convey  the  idea  of  identity,  however  resen  blin^ 
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they  may  be  supposed.  .  •  •  Since  then  both  number 
and  unity  are  incompatible  with  the  relation  of  identity,  it 
must  lie  in  something  that  is  neither  of  them.  But  at  first 
sight  this  seems  impossible.'  The  explanation  is  that  when 
^  we  say  that  an  object  is  the  same  with  itself,  we  mean  that 
the  object  existent  at  one  time  is  the  same  with  itself  existent 
at  another.  By  this  means  we  make  a  difference  betwixt  the 
idea  meant  by  the  word  object  and  that  meant  by  itself  with- 
out going  the  length  of  number,  and  at  the  same  time  with- 
out restraining  ourselves  to  a  strict  and  absolute  unity.'  In 
other  words,  identity  means  the  unity  of  a  thing  through  a 
multiplicity  of  times ;  or,  as  Hume  puts  it,  *  the  in  variable- 
ness and  uninterruptedness  of  any  object  through  a  supposed 
variation  of  time.'* 

303.  Now  that  ^  an  object  exists '  can  with  Hume  mean  no  Properly 
more  than  that  an  *  impression '  is  felt,  and  without  sue-  ^!^  ^^*™ 
cession  of  feelings  according  to  him  there  is  no  time.'    It  fiction,  in 
follows  that  unity  in  the  existence  of  the  object,  being  in-  ^J®  "^^e 
compatible  with  sticcessian  of  feelings,  is  incompatible  also  }^yq  qq 
with  existence  in  time.      Either  then  the  unity  of  the  object  «^^  i<i«*. 
or  its  existence  at  manifold  times — both  being  involved  in 
the  conception  of  identity — must  be  a  fiction ;  and  since  ^  all 
impressions  are  perishing  existences,'  perishing  with  a  turn 
of  the  head  or  the  eyes,  it  cannot  be  doubted  which  it  is  that 
is  the  fiction.    That  the  existence  of  an  object,  which  we 
call  the  same  with  itself,  is  broken  by  as  many  intervals  of 
time  as  there  are  successive  and  different,  however  resembling, 
^  perceptions,'  must  be  the  fact ;   tJiat  it  should  yet  be  one 
throughout  the  intervals  is  a  fiction  to  be  accounted  for. 
Hume  accounts  for  it  by  supposing  that  when  the  separate 
*  perceptions '  have  a  strong  *  natural  relation '  to  each  other 
in  the  way  of  resemblance,  the  transition  from  one  to  the 
other  is  so  ^  smooth  and  easy '  that  we  are  apt  to  take  it  for 
the  *  same  disposition  of  mind  with  which  we  consider  one 
constant  and  uninterrupted  perception ; '  and  that,  as  a  con- 
sequence of  this  mistake,  we  make  the  further  one  of  taking 
the  successive  resembling  perceptions  for  an  identical,  i.e. 
uninterrupted  as  well  as  invariable  object.*     But  we  cannot  yet  he  im 
mistake  one  object  for  another  unless  we  have  an  idea  of  that  pl^ee  that 
other  object.      If  then  we  ^mistake  the  succession  of  our  ^^lidoa, 

'  Pp.  489,  490.  perceptions,  we  have  no  notion  of  time.* 

•  *  WhereTer  we  have  no  saccessive      (p.  342).  ■  P.  492. 
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interrupted  perceptions  for  an  identical  object,*  it  followfl 
that  we  have  an  idea  of  such  an  object — of  a  thing  one  with 
itself  throughout  the  succession  of  inipreBsiona— an  idea 
which  can  be  a  copy  neither  of  any  one  of  the  impressiona 
nor,  even  if  Rucceaaive  impreasiona  could  put  themselves 
together,  of  all  so  put  together.  Such  an  idea  being  accord- 
ing to  Hume's  principles  impossible,  the  appearance  of  our 
having  it  was  the  fiction  he  had  to  account  for;  and  he  ac- 
counts for  it,  as  we  find,  by  a  '  habit  of  mind '  which  ab^ady 
presupposes  it.  His  procedure  here  is  just  the  same  as  in 
dealing  with  the  idea  of  vacuum.  In  that  case,  as  we  saw, 
having  to  account  for  the  appearance  of  there  being  the  im- 
possible idea  of  pure  space,  he  does  so  by  showing,  that  having 
'  an  idea  of  distance  not  filled  with  any  coloured  or  tangible 
object,'  we  mistake  this  for  an  idea  of  extension,  and  hence 
suppose  that  the  latter  may  be  invisible  and  intangible.  He 
thus  admits  an  idea,  virtually  the  same  with  the  one  ex- 
cluded, as  the  source  of  the  'tendency  to  suppose'  which  ia 
to  replace  the  excluded  idea.  So  in  his  account  of  identity. 
Either  the  habit,  in  virtue  of  which  we  convert  resemblinf; 
perceptions  into  an  identical  object,  is  what  Hume  admits  to 
be  a  contradiction,  'a  habit  acquired  by  what  was  nevear 
present  to  the  mind ; "  or  the  idea  of  identity  must  be  present 
to  the  mind  in  order  to  render  the  habit  poasible. 

304.  The  device  by  which  thia  petiHo  priricipii  is  covered 
is  one  already  familiar  to  us  in  Hume.  In  this  case  it  is  bo 
palpable  that  it  is  difficult  to  believe  he  was  unconscious  of 
it.  As  he  has  '  to  account  for  the  belief  of  the  vulgar  with 
regard  to  the  existence  of  body,'  he  will  '  entirely  conform 
himself  to  their  manner  of  thinking  and  expressing  them- 
selves ; '  in  other  words,  he  will  assume  the  fiction  in  question 
as  the  beginning  of  a  process  by  which  its  formation  is  to  be 
accounted  fur.  The  vulgar  make  no  distinction  between 
thing  and  appearance.  '  Those  very  sensations  which  enter 
by  the  eye  or  ear  are  with  them  the  true  objects,  nor  can  they 
rpadily  conceive  that  thia  pen  or  this  paper,  which  is  im- 
mediately perceived,  represents  another  which  is  different 
from,  but  resembling  it.  In  order  therefore  to  accommodate 
myself  to  their  notions,  I  shall  at  first  suppose  that  there  ia 
only  a  single  existence,  which  T  shall  call  indifferently  object 
and  pere^tiott,  according  aa  it  shall  seem  best  to  snit  mj 
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purpose,  nnderstandiDg  hy  both  of  them  what  any  common 
man  may  mean  hy  a,  hat,  or  shoe,  or  stone,  or  any  other  im- 
pression conveyed  to  him  by  his  senses.' '  Now  it  is  of  course 
trne  that  the  vulgar  are  innocent  of  the  doctrine  of  repre- 
sentative ideas.  They  do  not  suppose  that  this  pen  or  this 
paper,  which  is  immediately  perceived,  represents  another 
which  is  different  from,  but  resembling,  it ;  but  neither  do 
they  suppose  that  this  pen  or  this  paper  ia  a  sensation.  It 
is  the  intellectual  transition  from  this,  that,  and  the  other  suc- 
cessive sensations  to  this  pen  or  this  paper,  as  the  identical 
object  to  which  the  seuaatinns  are  referred  as  qualities,  that 
is  unaccountable  if,  accordinj^  to  Hume's  doctrine,  the  suc- 
cession of  feelings  constitutes  our  oonscionsness.  In  the  pas- 
sage quoted  he  quietly  ignores  it,  covering  his  own  reduction 
of  felt  thing  to  feeling  under  the  popular  identification  of 
the  real  thing  with  the  perceived.  With  'the  vulgar'  that 
which  is  'immediately  perceived' is  the  real  thing,  just  be- 
cause it  is  not  the  mere  feeling  which  with  Hume  it  ia.  But 
under  pretence  of  provisionally  adopting  the  vulgar  view,  he 
entitles  himself  to  treat  the  mere  feeling,  because  according 
to  him  it  is  that  which  is  immediately  perceived,  as  if  it  were 
the  permanent  identical  thing,  which  according  to  the  vulgar 
is  what  is  immediately  perceived. 

305.  Thus  without  professedly  admitting  into  conscious- 
ness anything  hut  the  succession  of  feelings  he  gets  such  in- 
dividual objects  as  Li>cke  would  have  called  objects  of '  actual 
present  sensation.'  When  'I  survey  the  furniture  of  my 
chamber,'  according  to  him,  I  see  sundry  '  identical  objects ' — 
this  chair,  this  table,  this  inkstand,  &e.'  So  far  there  is  no 
fiction  to  be  accounted  for.  It  is  only  when,  having  left  my 
chamber  for  an  interval  and  returned  to  it,  I  suppose  the 
objects  which  I  see  to  be  identical  with  those  I  saw  before, 
that  the  '  propensity  to  feign '  comes  into  play,  which  has  to 
be  explained  as  above.  But  in  fact  the  original  *  survey ' 
during  which,  seeing  the  objects,  I  suppose  them  to  continue 
the  same  with  themselves,  involves  precisely  the  same  fiction. 
In  that  case,  says  Hume,  I '  suppose  the  chajige '  (which  ia  ne- 
cessary to  constitute  the  idea  of  identity)  '  to  lie  only  in  the 
time.'  But  without  '  succession  of  perceptions,'  different 
however  resembling,  there  could  according  to  him  be  no 
change  of  time.     The  continuous  survey  of  this  table,  or  this 
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chair,  then,  involves  the  notion  of  ita  remaining  the  b 
with  itself  throughout  a  nuccesaion  of  different  perceptions — 
i.e.  the  full-growu  fiction  of  identity — jiist  as  much  as  doe8 
the  supposition  that  the  table  1  see  now  is  identical  with  the 
one  1  BiLw  before.  The  '  reaJity,'  confusion  with  which  of '  a. 
smooth  passage  along  resembling  ideas'  is  supposed  to  con- 
Btitate  the  '  fiction,'  is  already  itself  the  fiction — the  fiction 
of  an  object  which  must  be  other  than  onr  feelings,  since  it 
is  permanent  while  they  are  successive,  yet  so  related  to  them 
that  in  virtue  of  reference  tu  it,  instead  of  being  merely  differ- 
ent from  each  other,  they  become  changes  of  a  thing, 

306.  Having  thus  iu  effect  imported  all  three  '  fictions  of 
imagination  ' — identity,  continued  existence,  and  existence 
distinct    from   perception — into   the   original  '  perception,' 
Hume,  we  may  think,  might  have  saved  himself  the  trouble 
of  treating   them  as  separate   and   successive   formations. 
Unless   he    had   so   treated    them,   however,   his   '  natural 
history  '  of  consciousness  would  have  been  far  less  imposing  , 
than  it  is.     The  device,  by  which  he  represents  the  'vulgar' 
belief  in  the  reality  of  the  felt  thing  as  a  belief  that  the 
mere  feeling  is  the  real  object,  enables  hiin  also  to  represent 
the  identity,  which  a  smooth  transition  along  closely  reaem- 
bUng  sensations  leads  us  to  suppose,  as  still  merely  identity  of 
a. perception.   '  The  very  image  which  is  present  to  the  senses 
is  vrith  us  the  real  body;  and  'tis  to  these  interrupted  images 
we  ascribe  a  perfect  identity.' '     The  identity  lying  thus  in  j 
the  images  or  appearances,  not  in  anything  to  which  they  I 
are  referred,  a  further  fiction  seems  to  be  required  by  which  I 
we  may  overcome  the  contradiction  between  the  interruption  1 
Df  the  appearances- and  their  identity — the  fiction  of  'a  con- 
tinued being  which    may  hll    the   intervals*  between   the  I 
appearances,*     That  a  '  propension  '  towards  such  a  fiction  ' 
would  naturally  arise  from  the  uneasiness  caused  by  such  s 
contradiction,  we  may  readily  admit.     The  question  is  how 
the  propension  can  be  satisfied  by  a  supposition  which  is 
merely   another   expression   for   one   of    the   contradictory 
beliefs.     What  difference  is  there  between  the  appearance 
of  a  perception  and  its  existence,  that  interruption  of  the 
perception,  though  incompatible  with  nnintemiptedness  in  J 
its  appearance,  should  not   be  so  with  uninterruptedness  in  1 
its  existence  9     It  may  be  answered   that  there  is  juat  tiMil 
'  P.  taa.  *  Pf.  491, 10& 
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difference  between  relation  to  a  feeling  subject  and  relation  Can  ppr- 
to  a  thinking  one — between  relation  to  a  consciousness  ^^^^f^^J^^ 
which  is  in  time,  or  saccessive,  and  relation  to  a  thinking  not  pt^r- 
subject  which,  not  being  itself  in  time,  is  the  source  of  that  ce»ved? 
determination  by  permanent  conditions,  which  is  what  is 
meant  by  the  real  existence  of  a  perceived  thing.  But  to 
Hume,  who  expressly  excludes  such  a  subject — with  whom 
*  it  exists  '  =  4t  is  felt' — such  an  answer  is  inadmissible.  He 
can,  in  fact,  only  meet  the  difficulty  by  supposing  the  exist- 
ence of  unfelt  feelings,  of  unperceived  perceptions.  The 
appearance  of  a  perception  is  its  presence  to  ^  what  we  call 
a  mind,'  which  ^  is  nothing  but  a  heap  or  collection  of  dif- 
ferent perceptions,  united  together  by  certain  relations,  and 
supposed,  though  falsely,  to  be  endowed  with  a  perfect 
simplicity  and  identity.'  ^  To  consider  a  perception,  then, 
as  existing  though  not  appearing  is  merely  to  consider  it  as 
detached  from  this  ^  heap '  of  other  perceptions,  which,  on 
Hume's  principle  that  whatever  is  distinguishable  is  separ- 
able, is  no  more  impossible  than  to  distinguish  one  percep- 
tion from  all  others.'  In  fact,  however,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
supposed  detachment  is  the  very  opposite  of  such  distinction. 
A  perception  distinguished  from  all  others  is  determined  by 
that  distinction  in  the  fullest  possible  measure.  A  percep- 
tion detcLched  from  all  others,  left  out  of  the  ^heap  which  we 
call  a  mind,'  being  out  of  all  relation,  has  no  qualities — is 
simply  nothing.  We  can  no  more  '  consider '  it  than  we 
can  see  vacancy.  Yet  it  is  by  the  consideration  of  such 
nonentity,  by  supposing  a  world  of  unperceived  perceptions, 
of  ^  existences '  without  relation  or  quality,  that  the  mind, 
according  to  Hume — itself  only  *  a  heap  of  perceptions ' — 
arriyes  at  that  fiction  of  a  continued  being  which,  as  in- 
volved in  the  supposition  of  identity,  is  the  condition  of  our 
believing  in  a  world  of  real  things  at  alL 

307.  It  is  implied,  then,  in  the  process  by  which,  accord-  EiistBiwe 
ing  to  Hume,  the  fiction  of  a  continued  being  is  arrived  at,  diJtinct^* 
that  this  being  is  supposed  to  be  not  only  continued  but  from  per- 
'  distinct  from  the  mind '  and  '  independent '  of  it.     With  ^J^^^  ' 
Hume,  however,  the  supposition  of  a  distinct  and  *  independ-  ficdonstiU. 
ent '  existence  of  the  perception  is  quite  different  from  that  of 
a  distinct  and  independent  object  other  than  the  perception. 
The  former  is  the  ^vulgar  hypothesis,'  and  though  a  fiction, 
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it  is  also  a  universal  belief:  the  latter  is  the  *i 
hypothesis,'  which,  if  it  haa  a  tendency  to  obtain  belief  at 
all,  at  any  rate  derives  that  tendency,  In  other  words  *  ac- 
quires all  its  influence  over  the  imagination,'  from  the  vulgar 
one,'  Just  as  the  belief  in  the  independent  and  continued 
existence  of  perceptions  results  from  an  instinctive  effort 
to  escape  the  uneasiness,  caused  by  the  contradiction  between 
the  interruption  of  resembling  perceptions  and  their  imagined 
identity,  so  the  contradiction  between  this  belief  and  the 
evident  dependence  of  all  perceptions  '  on  our  organs  and  the 
disposition  of  our  nerves  and  animal  spirits 'leads  to  the  doc- 
trine of  representative  ideas  or  '  the  double  existence  of  per- 
ceptions and  objects.'  'This  philosophical  system, therefore,  is 
the  monstrous  offspring  of  two  principles  which  are  contrary 
to  each  other,  which  are  both  at  once  embraced  by  the  mind 
and  which  are  unable  mutually  to  destroy  each  other.  The 
imagination  tells  us  that  our  resembling  perceptions  have  a 
continued  and  uninterrupted  existence,  and  are  not  anni- 
hilated by  their  absence.  Reflection  tells  us  that  even  our 
resembling  perceptions  are  interrupted  in  their  existence 
and  different  from  each  other.  The  contradiction  betwixt 
these  opinions  we,  elude  by  anew  fiction  which  is  conformable 
to  the  hypotheses  both  of  reflection  and  fancy,  by  ascribing 
these  contrary  qualities  to  different  existences;  the  inter- 
ruption to  perceptions,  and  the  continuance  to  objeetg.'^ 

308.  Here,  again,  we  find  that  the  contradictory  an- 
nouncements, which  it  is  the  object  of  this  new  fiction  to 
elude,  are  virtually  the  same  as  those  implied  in  that  judg- 
ment of  identity  which  is  necessary  to  the  '  perception '  of 
this  pen  or  this  paper.  That  'interruption  of  our  resembling 
perceptions,'  of  which  'reflection'  (in  the  immediate  context 
*Eeason')  is  here  said  to  'tell  us,'  is  merely  that  difference  in 
time,  or  succession,  which  Hume  everywhere  else  treats  as  a 
datum  of  sense,  and  which,  as  be  points  out,  is  as  necessary 
B.  factor  in  the  idea  of  identity,  as  is  the  imagination  of  an 
existence  continued  throughout  the  succession.  Thus  the 
contradiction,  which  suggest*  this  philosophical  fiction  of 
double  existence,  has  been  already  present  and  overcome  in 
every  perception  of  a  qualified  object.  Nor  does  the  fiction 
iteelf,  by  which  the  contradiction  is  ehided,  differ  except 
verbally  from  that  suggested  by  the  contradiction  between 
'  P.  600.  'P.  502. 
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the  interruption  and  the  identity  of  perceptions.  What 
power  is  there  in  the  word  *  object'  that  the  supposition  of 
an  unperceived  existence  of  perceptions,  continued  while  their 
appearance  is  broken,  should  be  an  unavoidable  fiction  of  the 
imagination,  while  that  of  ^  the  double  existence  of  percep- 
tions and  objects '  is  a  gratuitous  fiction  of  philosophers,  of 
which  ^  vulgar '  thinking  is  entirely  innocent  ? 

309.  That  it  is  gratuitous  we  may  readily  admit,  but  only  Are  thej 
because  a  recognition  of  the  function  of  the  Ego  in  the  ^ly^/n 
primary  constitution  of  the  qualified  individual  object— this  the  sim- 
pen  or  this  paper — renders  it  superfluous.  To  the  philosophy,  P^®^  ^ 
however,  in  which  Hume  was  bred,  the  perception  of  a  quali- 
fied object  was  simply  a  feeling.  No  intellectual  synthesis  of  ^ 
successive  feelings  was  recognized  as  involved  in  it.  It  wa« 
only  so  far  as  the  dependence  of  the  feeling  on  our  organs,  in 
the  abi^ence  of  any  clear  distinction  between  feeling  and  felt 
thing,  seemed  to  imply  a  dependent  and  broken  existence  of 
the  thing,  that  any  diflBculty  arose — a  difficulty  met  by  the 
supposition  that  the  felt  thing,  whose  existence  was  thus 
broken  and  dependent,  represented  an  unfelt  and  permanent 
thing  of  which  it  is  a  copy  or  effect.  To  the  Berkeleian  ob- 
jections, already  fatal  to  this  supposition,  Hume  has  his  own 
to  add,  viz.  that  we  can  have  no  idea  of  relation  in  the  way 
of  cause  and  effect  except  as  between  objects  which  we  have 
observed,  and  therefore  can  have  no  idea  of  it  as  existing 
between  a  perception  and  an  object  of  which  we  can  only  say 
that  it  is  not  a  perception.  Is  aU  existence  then  ^  broken 
and  dependent'  ?  That  is  the  *  sceptical '  conclusion  which 
Hume  professes  to  adopt — subject,  however,  to  the  condition 
of  accounting  for  the  contrary  supposition  (without  which, 
as  he  has  to  admit,  we  could  not  thinker  speak,  and  which 
alone  gives  a  meaning  to  his  own  phraseology  about  impres- 
sions and  ideas)  as  a  fiction  of  the  imagination.  He  does 
this,  as  we  have  seen,  by  tracing  a  series  of  contradictions, 
with  corresponding  hypotheses  invented,  either  instinctively 
or  upon  reflection,  in  order  to  escape  the  uneasiness  which 
they  cause,  all  ultimately  due  to  our  mistaking  similar  suc- 
cessive feelings  for  an  identical  object.  Of  such  an  object, 
then,  we  must  have  an  idea  to  begin  with,  and  it  is  an  object 
permanent  throughout  a  variation  of  time,  which  means  a 
succession  of  feelings ;  in  other  words,  it  is  a  felt  thing,  as 
distinct  from  feelings  but  to  which  feelings  are  referred  as 
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its  qualities.  Thus  the  most  primary  perception- 
default  of  which  Huine  would  have  no  reality  to  oppose  to 
fiction,  nor  any  point  of  departure  for  the  supposed  construc- 
tion of  fictions — already  implies  that  transformation  of  feel- 
ings into  changing  relations  of  a  thing  which,  preventing 
any  incompatibility  betweeu  the  porpetual  brokennees  of  the 
feeling  and  the  permanence  of  the  thing, '  eludes '  by  antici- 
pation all  the  contradictions  which,  according  to  Hume,  we 
only  '  elude '  by  speaking  as  if  we  had  ideas  that  we  hare  not, 
310.  'Ideas  that  we  have  7Lot;'foT  no  one  of  the  fictions  by 
which  we  elude  the  coutradictioua,  nor  indeed  any  one  of  the 
contradictory  judgments  themselves,  can  be  taken  to  repre- 
sent an  '  idea '  according  to  Hnme's  account  of  ideas.  He 
allows  himself  indeed  to  speak  of  onr  having  ideas  of  iden- 
tical objects,  such  as  this  table  while  I  see  or  toueli  it — though 
in  this  case,  as  has  been  shown,  either  the  object  is  nob 
identical  or  the  idea  of  it  cannot  be  copied  from  an  impres- 
sion— and  of  our  transferring  this  idea  to  resembling  but 
inteiTopted  perceptions.  But  the  supposition  to  which  tJie 
contradiction  involved  in  this  transference  gives  rbe — the 
supposition  that  the  perception  continues  to  exist  when  it  ia 
not  perceived — is  shown  by  the  very  statement  of  it  to  be 
no  possible  copy  of  an  impression.  Yet  according  to  Hnme  it 
is  a  '  belief,'  and  a  belief  is  '  a  lively  idea  associated  with  a 
present  impression.'  What  then  is  the  impression  and  what 
the  associated  idea  9  '  As  the  propensity  to  feign  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  sensible  objects  arises  from  some  lively 
impressions  of  the  memory,  it  bestows  a  vivacity  on  that 
fiction;  or,  in  other  words,  makes  us  believe  the  continued 
existence  of  body.' '  Well  and  good :  but  this  only  answers 
the  first  part  of  our  question.  It  tells  us  what  are  the  im- 
pressions in  the  supposed  case  of  belief,  but  not  what  is  the 
associated  idea  to  which  their  liveliness  is  communicated. 
To  say  that  it  arises  from  a  propensity  to  feign,  strong  in 
proportion  to  the  liveliness  of  the  supposed  impressions  of 
memory,  does  not  tell  us  of  what  impression  it  is  a  copy. 
Such  a  propensity  indeed  would  be  an  '  impression  of  reflec- 
tion,' but  the  fiction  itself  is  neither  the  propensity  nor  a 
copy  of  it.  The  only  posaible  supposition  left  for  Hume 
would  be  that  it  is  a  'compound  idea ;'  but  what  cooibination 
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of  *  perceptions '  can  amonnt  to  the  existence  of  perceptions 
when  they  are  not  perceived  P 

311.  Prom  this  long  excursion  into  Hume's  doctrine  of  Com- 
relation  in  the  way  of  identity — having  fonnd  him  admittincr  p»ri8oii  of 
explicitly  that  it  is  only  by  a  *  fiction  of  the  imagination  '  experience 
that  we  identify  this  table  as  now  seen  with  this  table  as  ^jth  pwt, 
seen  an  hour  ago,  and  implicitly  that  the  same  fiction  is  in-  yiMa 
volved  in  the  perception  of  this  table  as  an  identical  object  "lAtion 
even  when  hand  or  eye  is  kept  upon  it,  while  yet  he  says  ancUffect, 
not  a  word  to  vindicate  the  possibility  of  such  a  fiction  for  pre- 
a  faculty  which  can  merely  reproduce  and  combine  *  perish-  fu^i^t 
ing  impressions' — we  return  to  consider  its  bearing  upon  ofidentitj 
his  doctrine  of  relation  in  the  way  of  cause  and  effect.     Ac- 
cording to  him,  as  we  saw,^  that  relation,  '  considered  as 
a  philosophical '  one,  is  founded  on  a  comparison  of  present 
experience  with  past,  in  the  sense  that  we  regard  an  object, 
precedent  and  contiguous  to  another,  as  its  cause  when  all 
like  objects  have  been  found  similarly  related.    The  question 
then  arises  whether  the  experiences  compared — the  present 
and  the  past  alike — do  not  involve  the  fiction  of  identity 
along  with  the  whole  famUy  of  other  fictions  which  Hume 
affiliates  to  it?    Does  the  relation  of  precedence  and  sequence, 
which,  if  constant,  amounts   to   that  of  cause  and  effect, 
merely  mean  precedence  and  sequence  of  two  feelings,  in- 
definitely like  an  indefinite  number  of  other  feelings  that 
have  thus  the  one  preceded  and  the  other  followed ;  or  is  it 
a  relation  between  one  qualified  thing  or  definite  fact  always 
the  same  with  itself,  and  another  such  thing  or  fact  always 
the  same  vdth  itself  9     The  question  carries  its  own  answer. 
If  in  the  definition  quoted  Hume  used  the  phrase  *  all  like 
objects  *  instead  of  the  *  same  object,'  in  order  to  avoid  the 
appearance  of  introducing  the  *  fiction '  of  identity  into  the 
definition  of  cause,  the  device  does  not  avail  him  much.  The 
effect  of  the  *  like'  is  neutralized  by  the  *  alL'     A  uniform  re- 
lation is  impossible  except  between  objects  of  which  each  has 
a  definite  identity. 

312.  When  Hume  has  to  describe  the  experience  which  without 
gives  the  idea  of  cause  and  effect,  he  virtually  admits  this.  ^*»'c*» 
*  The  nature  of  experience,'  he  tells  us,  *  is  this.    We  re-  be*^  re' 
member  to  have  had  frequent  instances  of  the  existence  of  eognitioD 
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one  species  of  objects,  and  also  remember  that  the  iiidl?iduala  ' 
of  another  specieB  of  objects  have  always  attended  them,  and 
have  eKiBted  in  a  regular  order  of  continuity  and  succession 
with  regard  to  them.  Thus  we  remember  to  have  seen  that 
species  of  object  we  call  fiame,  and  to  have  felt  that  species  of  J 
sensation  we  Call  heat.  We  litewiee  call  to  mind  their  i 
stant  conjunction  in  all  past  instances.  Without  any  farther  1 
ceremony  we  call  the  one  cause,  and  the  other  effect,  and 
infer  the  existence  of  tie  one  from  the  other.' '  It  appears, 
then,  that  upon  experiencing  certain  sensations  of  sight  and 
touch,  we  recognize  each  as  'oneof  a  species  of  objects 'which  1 
we  remember  to  have  observed  in  certain  constant  relations  I 
before.  In  virtue  of  the  recognition  the  sensations  become 
severally  this^ome  and  this  heat;  and  in  virtue  of  the  remem- 
brance the  objects  thns  recognized  are  held  to  be  related  in 
the  way  of  cause  and  effect.  Now  it  is  clear  that  though  the 
recognition  takes  place  upon  occasion  of  a  feeling,  the  object 
recognized — this  flame  or  this  heat — is  by  no  means  the  feel- 
ing as  a  'perishing  existence.'  Unless  the  feeling  were 
taken  to  represent  a  thing,  conceived  as  permanently  existing 
under  certain  relations  and  attributes — in  other  words,  unless 
it  were  itienttfiad  by  thought — it  would  be  no  definite  object, 
not  ihi&jiitjue  or  this  heat,  at  all.  The  moment  it  is  named, 
it  has  ceased  to  be  a  feeling  and  become  a  felt  thing,  or,  in 
Hume's  language,  an  'individual  of  a  species  of  objects.'  And 
just  as  the  present '  perception '  is  the  recognition  of  such  an 
individual,  so  the  remembrance  which  determines  the  recog- 
nition is  one  wholly  different  from  the  return  with  lessened  1 
liveliness  of  a  feeling  more  strongly  felt  before.  According 
to  Hume's  own  statement,  it  consists  in  recalling  'frequent 
instances  ot  the  existence  of  a  species  of  objects.'  It  is  remem- 
brance of  an  experience  in  which  every  feeling,  that  has  been 
attended  to,  has  been  interpreted  as  a  fresh  appearance  of 
some  qualified  object  that  '  exists '  throughout  its  appear- 
ances— an  experience  which  for  that  reason  forms  a  con- 
nected whole.  If  it  were  not  so,  there  could  be  no  such 
comparison  of  the  relations  in  which  two  objects  are  now 
presented  with  those  in  which  they  have  always  been  pre- 
sented, as  that  which  according  to  Hume  determines  us  to 
regard  them  as  cause  and  effect.    The  condition  of  our  so 
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regarding  them  is  that  we  suppose  the  objects  now  presented 
to  be  the  sa/me  with  those  of  which  we  have  had  previous 
experience.  It  is  onlj  on  supposition  that  a  certain  sensa- 
tion of  sight  is  not  merely  tie  a  multitude  of  others,  but 
represents  the  same  object  as  that  which  I  have  previously 
known  as  flame,  that  I  infer  the  sequence  of  heat  and,  when 
it  does  follow,  regard  it  as  an  effect.  If  I  thought  that  the 
sensation  of  sight,  however  like  those  previously  referred  to 
flame,  did  not  represent  the  same  object,  I  should  not  infer 
heat  as  effect ;  and  conversely,  if,  having  identified  the  sensa- 
tion of  sight  as  representative  of  flame,  I  found  that  the 
inferred  heat  was  not  actually  felt,  I  should  judge  that  I 
was  mistaken  in  the  identification.  It  follows  tliat  it  is  only 
an  experience  of  identical,  and  by  consequence  related  and 
qualified,  objects,  of  which  the  memory  can  so  determine  a 
sequence  of  feelings  as  to  constitute  it  an  experience  of  cause 
and  effect.  Thus  the  perception  and  remembrance  upon 
which,  according  to  Hume,  we  judge  one  object  to  be  the 
cause  of  another,  alike  rest  on  the  '  fictions  of  identity  and 
continued  existence.'  Without  these  no  present  experience 
would,  in  his  language,  be  an  instance  of  an  individual  of  a 
certain  species  existing  in  a  certain  relation,  nor  would  there 
be  a  past  experience  of  individuals  of  the  same  species,  by 
comparison  with  which  the  constancy  of  the  relation  might 
be  ascertained. 

313.  Against  this  derivation  of  the  conception  of  cause  and  Home 
effect,  as  implying  that  of  identity,  may  be  urged  the  fact  ^tionTS 
that  when  we  would  ascertain  the  truth  of  any  identification  identity 
we  do  so  by  reference  to  causes  and  effects.     As  Hume  him-  J|Ji;h^^|^ 
self  puts  it  at  the  outset  of  his  discussion  of  causation,  an  before  thA 
inference  of  identity  *  beyond  the  impressions  of  our  senses  ***^' 
can  be  founded  only  on  the  connexion  of  cause  and  effect.'  •  •  • 
*  Whenever  we  discover  a  perfect  resemblance  between  a 
new  object  and  one  which  was  formerly  present  to  the  senses, 
we  consider  whether  it  be  common  in  that  species  of  objects; 
whether  possibly  or  probably  any  cause  could  operate  in 
producing  the  change  and  resemblance ;  and  according  as  we 
determine  concerning  these  causes  and  effects,  we  form  our 
judgment  concerning  the  identity  of  the  object.' '     This  ad- 
mission, it  may  be  said,  though  it  tells  against  Hume's  own 
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subseqnont  explanation  of  identity  as  a.  fiction  of  the  imagl 
nation,  is  equally  inconsistent  with  any  doctrine  that  woiildfl 
treat  identity  as  the  presupposition  of  inference  to  cause  ofB 
effect.     Now  ondoubtedly  ii'  the  identity  of  interrupted  j 
ceptions  is  one  fiction  of  the  imagination  and  the  relation  o 
cause  and   effect  another,  each  resulting  from  'custom,' toB 
say  with  Hume,  that  we  muat  liare  the  idea  of  cause  in  order  to  ' 
arrive  at  the  supposition  of  identity,  is  logically  to  exclude  any 
derivation  of  that  idea  from   an  experience  which  involves 
the  supposition  of  identity.     The  '  custom '  which  generates 
the  idea  of  cause  must  have  done  its  work  hefore  that  whichJ 
generates  the  supposition  of  identity  can  begin.  Hume  there- 1 
fore,  after  the  admission  juat  quoted,  was  not  entitled  to  treat  I 
the  inference  to  cause  or  effect  as  a  habit  derived  from  ex- 1 
perience  of  identical  things.     But  it  is  otherwise  if  the  c 
ceptions  of  cansation  and  identity  ore  correlative — not  reaultfl  I 
of  experience  of  which  one  must  be  formed  before  the  other,  f 
but  co-ordinate  expressions  of  one  and  the  same  synthetia  1 
principle,  which  renders  experience  possible.     And  this  is  I 
the  real  state  of  the  case.     It  is  true,  as  Hume  points  out,  I 
that  when   we  want  to  know  whether  a  certain  sensation,  ' 
precisely  resembling  one  tha.t  we  have  previously  experienced, 
represents   bhe  same  object,  we  do  so  by  asking  how  other* 
wise  it  can  he  accounted  for.     If  no  difference  appears  in  its   ^ 
antecedents  or  sequents,  we  identify  it — refer  it  to  the  same 
thing — as   that    previously  experienced ;    for    its  relations 
(which,  since  it  is  an  event  in  time,  take  the  form  of  antece- 
dence   and    sequence)    are   the   thing.     The    conceptions    of 
identity  and  of  relation  in  the  way  of  cause  and  effect  are  thus 
as  strictly  correlative  and  inseparable  as  those  of  the  thing 
and  of  its  relations.  Without  the  conception  of  identity  experi- 
ence would  want  a  centre,  without  that  of  cause  and  effect  it 
would  want  a  circumference.     Without  the   supposition  of 
objects  which  '  exiatiug  at  one  time  are  the  flame  with  them- 
selves as  existing  at  other  times '—a  supposition  which  at 
last,  when   through  acquaintance   with  Uie  endlessness  of 
orderly  change  we  have  learnt  that  there  is  bnt  one  object 
for  which  such  identity  can  be  claimed  withoct  qualification, 
becomes  the  conception  of  nature  as  a  uniform  whole — there 
could  be  no  such  comparison  of  the  relations  in  which  an 
object  is  now  presented  with  those  in  which  it  has  been 
before  presented,  as  detenu  in es  us  to  reckon  it  the  c 
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effect  of  another ;  bat  it  is  equally  trae  that  it  is  onlj  bj 
such  comparison  of  relations  that  the  identity  of  any  particu- 
lar object  can  be  ascertained. 

814.  ThuSy  though  we  may  concede  to  Hume  that  neither  Bam« 
in  the  inference  to  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  nor  in  the  ^^^  T^^* 
conclusions  we  draw  from  it  do  we  go  *  beyond  experience/'  that  we  do 
this  wiU  merely  be,  if  his  account  of  it  as  a  ^  philosophical  ^^^  ts^ 
relation '  be  true,  because  in  experience  we  akeady  go  beyond  yond  sense 
sense.     *  There  is  nothing,'  says  Hume,  *  in  any  object  con-  \^  reason- 
sidered  in  itself  that  can  afford  us  a  reason  for  drawing  a  j^pe,," 
conclusion  beyond  it/ ' — a  statement  which  to  him  means  ception. 
that,  if  the  mind  really  passes  from  it  to  another,  this  is  only 
because  as  a  matter  of  fact  another  feeling  follows  on  the  first. 
But,  in  truth,  if  each  teeling  were  merely  ^considered  in  itself,* 
the  fact  that  one  follows  on  another  would  be  no  fact /or  the 
subject  ofthefeeUng$f  no  starting-point  of  intelligent  experience 
at  all ;  for  the  £ftct  is  the  relation  between  the  feelings — a 
relation  which  only  exists  for  a  subject  that  considers  neither 
feeling  '  in  itself,'  as  a  '  separate  and  perishing  existence,* 
but  finds  a  reality  in  the  determination  of  each  by  the  other 
which,  as  it  is  not  either  or  both  of  them,  so  surviTes,  while 
they  pass,  as  a  permanent  factor  of  experience.     Thus  in 
order  that  any  definite  *  object '  of  experience  may  exist  for 
us,  our  feelings  must  have  ceased  to  be  what  according  to 
Hume  they  are  in  themselves.    They  cease  to  be  so  in  virtue 
of  the  presence  to  them  of  the  Ego,  in  common  relation  to 
which  they  become  related  to  each  other  as  mutually  qualified 
members  of  a  permanent  system — a  system  which  at  first  for 
the  individual  consciousness  exists  only  as  a  forecast  or  in 
outline,  and  is  gradually  realized  and  filled  up  with  the 
accession  of  experience.     It  is  quite  true  that  nothing  more 
than  the  reference  to  such  a  system,  already  necessary  to 
constitute  the  simplest  object  of  experience,  is  involved  in 
that  interpretation  of  every  event  as  a  changed  appearance 
of  an  unchanging  order,  and  therefore  to  be  accounted  fort 
which  we  call  inference  to  a  cause  or  the  inference  of  neces- 
sary connection ;  or,  again,  in  the  identification  of  the  event, 
the  determination  of  its  particular  nature  by  the  discovery 
of  its  particular  cause. 

315.  The  supposed  difference  then  between  immediate  and  How  his 
mediate  cognition  is  no  absolute  difference.     It  is  not  a  ^Jf^"haT 
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difference  between  experience  and  a  process  that  goeL 
rteteloped  j^yond  experience,  or  between  an  experience  unregulated 
by  a  conception  of  a  permanent  system  and  one  that  is  soj 
regulated.  It  lies  merely  in  the  degree  of  fullness  and  ar- 
ticulation which  that  conception  has  attained.  If  this  had 
been  what  Hume  meant  to  convey  in  Ins  asHimilation  of 
inference  to  perception,  he  would  have  gone  far  to  anticipate 
the  result  of  the  enquiry  which  Kant  started.  And  this  ii 
what  he  might  have  come  to  mean  if,  instead  of  playing  iast 
and  loose  with  '  impression '  and  '  object,'  using  each 
plausibility  required  on  the  principle  of  accommodation  to  the 
'  vulgar,'  he  had  faced  the  consequence  of  hia  own  implicit 
admission,  that  every  perception  of  an  object  as  identical  is  a 
'  fiction '  in  which  we  go  beyond  present  feeling.  Aa  it  ia, 
bis  '  scepticism  with  regard  to  the  senses '  goes  far  enough 
to  empty  their  '  reports  '  of  the  content  which  the  '  vulgar ' 
ascribe  to  them,  and  thus  to  put  a  breach  between  sense  and 
the  processes  of  knowledge,  bnt  not  far  enough  to  replace 
the  '  sensible  thing '  by  a  function  of  reason.  In  default  of 
such  replacement,  there  was  no  way  of  filling  the  breach  but 
to  bring  back  the  vulgar  theory  under  the  cover  of  habits 
and  'tendencies  to  feign,'  which  all  suppose  a  ready-made 
knowledge  of  the  sensible  thing  as  their  starting-point. 
Hence  the  constant  contradiction,  which  it  is  our  thankless 
task  to  trace,  between  his  solution  of  the  real  world  into  a 
succession  of  feelings  and  the  devices  by  which  he  sought  to 
make  room  in  his  system  for  the  actual  procedure  of  the  phy- 
sical sciences.  Conspicuous  among  these  is  his  allowance 
of  that  view  of  relation  in  the  way  of  cause  and  effect  as  aa 
objective  reality,  which  is  represented  by  hia  definition  of  it 
as  a  '  philosophical  relation."  It  is  in  the  sense  represented 
by  that  definition  that  his  doctrine  has  been  nnderstood  and 
retained  by  subsequent  formulators  of  inductive  logic ;  but 
on  examining  it  in  the  light  of  his  own  statements  we  have 
found  that  the  relation,  as  thus  defined,  is  not  that  which 
his  theory  required,  and  as  which  to  represent  it  is  the  whole 
motive  of  his  disquisition  on  the  subject.  It  is  not  a  se- 
quence of  impression  upon  impression,  distinguished  merely 
by  its  constancy ;  nor  a  sequence  of  idea  upon  impression, 
distinguished  merely  by  that  transfer  of  liveliness  to  the  idea 
which  arises  from  the  constancy  of  its  sequence  upoii  the  im- 
pression.    11  is  a  relation  between  'objects'  of  whii ' 
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is  what  it  is  only  a43 '  an  instance  of  a  species '  that  exists 
continuously,  and  therefore  in  distinction  from  our  *  perishing 
impressions/  according  to  a  regular  order  of  *  contiguity  and 
succession.'  As  such  existence  and  order  are  by  Hume's 
own  showing  no  possible  impressions,  and  by  consequence 
no  possible  ideas,  so  neither  are  the  *  objects '  which  derive 
their  whole  character  from  them. 

816.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that  wherever  Hume  ad-  Nophilo- 
mits  a  definition  purporting  to  be  of  a  *  philosophical  rela-  ^j^^j^ 
tion,'he  does  so  only  as  an  accommodation,  and  under  warning  admissible 
that  every  such  relation  is  *  fictitious'  except  so  far  as  it  is  ^T*^^?*^* 
equivalent  to  a  natural  one ;  that  according  to  his  express  notderivsd 
statement  *  it  is  only  so  far  as  causation  is  b,  natural  relation,  ^™  » 
and  produces  an  union  among  our  ideas,  that  we  are  able  to  qq^ 
reason  upon  it  or  draw  any  inference  from  it;'*  and  that 
therefore  it  is  only  by  his  definition  of  it  as  a  ^  natural  rela- 
tion '  that  he  is  to  be  judged.     Such  a  vindication  of  Hume 
would  be  more  true  than   efiFective.     That  with   him   the 
^  philosophical '  relation  of  cause  and  effect  is  *  fictitious,' 
with  all  the  fictitiousness  of  a  ^  continued  existence  distinct 
from  perceptions,'  is  what  it  has  been  the  object  of  the 
preceding  paragraphs  to  show.     But  the  fictitiousness  of  a 
relation  can  with  him  mean  nothing  else  than  that,  instead 
of  having  an  idea  of  it,  we  have  only  a  *  tendency  to  suppose ' 
that  we  have  such  an  idea.     Thus  the  designation  of*  the 
philosophical  relation  of  cause  and  effect  carries  with  it  two 
conditions,  one  negative,  the  other  positive,  on  the  obser- 
vance of  which  the  logical  value  of  the  designation  depends. 
The  *  tendency  to  suppose '  must  not  after  all  be  itself  trans- 
lated into  the  idea  which  it  is  to  replace ;  and  it  mtist  he 
accounted  for  as  derived  from  a  ^  natural  relation  '  which  is 
not  fictitious.     That  the  negative  condition  is  violated  by 
Hume,  we  have  sufiSciently  seen.     He  treats  the  *  philo- 
sophical relation '  of  cause  and  effect,  in  spite  of  the  'fictions' 
which  it  involves,  not  as  a  name  for  a  tendency  to  suppose  that 
we  have  an  idea  which  we  have  not,  but  as  itself  a  definite  idea 
on  which  he  founds  various  *  rules  for  judging  what  objects 
are  really  so  related  and  what  are  not.'*    That  the  positive 
condition  is  violated  also — that  the  'natural  relation'  of 
cause  and  effect,  according  to  the  sense  in  which  his  definition 
of  it  is  meant  to  be  understood,  already  itself  involves  *  fic- 
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tions,'  and  only  for  tliat  renaon  is  a  possible  source  of  thai; 
'  philosophical ' — is  what  we  have  next  to  show. 

317.  That  definition,  it  will  be  remembered,  runs 
follows :  '  A  cause  is  an  o"bject  precedent  and  contiguouB 
to  another,  and  bo  united  with  it  in  the  imagination  that 
the  idea  of  the  one  determines  the  mind  to  tbrm  the  idea 
of  the  other,  and  the  impression  of  the  one  to  form  a  more 
lively  idea  of  the  other.'  Now,  as  has  been  suCGoiently  shown, 
the  object  of  an  idea  with  Hume  can  properly  mean  nothing 
but  the  impression  from  which  the  idea  is  derived,  which 
again  is  only  the  livelier  idea,  even  as  the  idea  is  the  fainter 
impression.  The  idea  and  the  object  of  it,  then,  only  differ 
aa  different  stages  in  the  vivacity  of  a  feeling.'  It  must  be 
remembered,  farther,  in  regard  to  the  '  determination  of  the , 
uiind  '  spoken  of  in  the  definition,  that  the  '  mind'  accord- 
ing to  Hume  is  merely  a  succession  of  impressions  and  ideas^  1 
and  that  its  '  determination. '  means  no  more  than  a  certain  [ 
habitualness  in  this  succession.  Deprived  of  the  benefit  of 
ambiguous  phraseology,  then,  the  definition  would  run  thus ! 
'A  cause  is  a  lively  feeling  immediately  precedent  to  another,' 
and  so  united  with  it  that  when  either  of  the  two  more  < 
faintly  recurs,  the  other  follows  with  like  faintness,  and  when 
either  occurs  with  the  maximum  of  liveliness  the  other 
follows  with  less,  but  still  great,  liveliness.'  Thus  stated,  the 
definition  would  correspond  well  enough  to  the  process  by 
which  Hume  arrives  at  it,  of  which  the  whole  drift,  a 
have  seen,  is  to  merge  the  so-called  objective  relation  of  c 
and  effect,  with  the  so-called  inference  from  it,  in  the  mere 
habitual  traDsition  irom  one  feeling  to  another.  But  it  is 
only  because  not  thus  stated,  and  because  the  actual  state- 
ment is  understood  to  carry  a  meaning  of  which  Hume's 
doctrine  does  not  consistently  admit,  that  it  has  a  chance  of 
finding  acceptance.  Its  pla,uslbility  depends  on  '  object '  and 
'mind'  and  'determination'  being  understood  precisely  in 
the  sense  in  which,  according  to  Hume,  they  ought  not  to  be 
understood,  so  that  it  shall  espress  not  a  sequence  of  feeling 
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Qpon  feeling,  as  this  might  be  for  a  merely  feeling  subject, 
but  that  permanent  relation  or  law  of  nature  which  to  a 
subject  that  thinks  upon  its  feelings,  and  only  to  such  a 
subject,  their  sequence  constitutes  or  on  which  it  depends. 

318.  It  is  this  essential  distinction  between  the  sequence  Dcnbie 
of  feeling  upon  feeling  for  a  sentient  subject  and  the  relation  ^®^°l°*^ 
which  to  a  thinking  subject  this  sequence  constitutes — a  relation, 
distinction  not  less  essential  than  that  between  the  con-  S®^?""** 
ditions,  through  which  a  man  passes  in  sleep,  as  they  are  account, 
for  the  sleeping  subject  himself,  and  as  they  are  for  another 
thinking  upon  them — which  it  is  the  characteristic  of  Hume's 
doctrine  of  natural  relation  in  all  its  forms  to  disguise. 
Only  in  virtue  of  the  presence  to  feelings  of  a  subject,  which 
distinguishes  itself  from  them,  do  they  become  related  objects. 
Thus,  with  Hume's  exclusion  of  such  a  subject,  with  his  re- 
duction of  mind  and  world  alike  to  the  succession  of  feelings, 
relations  and  ideas  of  relation  logically  disappear.  But  by 
help  of  the  phrase  *  natural  relation,'  covering,  as  it  does, 
tivo  wholly  different  things — ^the  involuntary  sequence  of  one 
feeling  upon  another,  and  that  determination  of  each  by  the 
other  which  can  only  take  place  for  a  synthetic  self-con- 
sciousness— ^he  is  able  on  the  one  hand  to  deny  that  the 
relations  which  form  the  framework  of  knowledge  are  more 
than  sequences  of  feeling,  and  on  the  other  to  clothe  them 
with  so  much  of  the  real  character  of  relations  as  qualifies 
them  for  '  principles  of  union  among  ideas.'  Thus  the  mere 
occurrence  of  similar  feelings  is  with  him  already  that  rela- 
tion in  the  way  of  resemblance,  which  in  truth  only  exists  for 
a  subject  that  can  contemplate  them  as  permanent  objects. 
In  like  manner  the  succession  of  feelings,,  which  can  only 
constitute  time  for  a  subject  that  contrasts  the  succession 
with  its  own  unity,  and  which,  if  ideas  were  feelings,  would 
exclude  the  possibility  of  an  idea  of  time,  is  yet  with  him 
indifferently  time  and  the  idea  of  time,  though  ideas  are 
feelings  and  there  is  no  *  mind  '  but  their  succession. 

819.  The  fallacy  of  Hume's  doctrine  of  causation  is  merely  If  an  effipei 
an  aggravated  form  of  that  which  has  generally  passed  mus-  ^*  ™«^iy 
ter  in  his  doctrine  of  time.     If  time,  because  a  relation  be-  BUntlj 
tween  feelings,  can  be  supposed  to  survive  the  exclusion  of  a  o^>«<'r^®^ 
thinking  self  and  the  reduction  of  the  world  and  mind  to  a  how  can  an 
succession  of  feelings,  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  has  <^ntb«aB 
only  to  be  assimilated  to  that  of  time  in  order  that  its  in-  f\„t  tim<i 
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compatibility   with  the   desired   reduction   may  disappeaK^ 
The  great  obstacle  to  aach  assimilatioii  lies  in  tiat  oppositiott  1 
to  the  mere  sequence  of  feelings  which  causation  ok  '  matter  1 
of  fact ' — as  that  in  discovering  which  we  '  discover  the  real 
exiafence  and  relations  of  objecta  ' — purports  to  carry  with 
it.     Why  do  we  set  aside  our  usual  experience  as  delusive  in 
contrast  with  the  exceptional  ej:perience  of  the  laboratory — 
why  do  we  decide  that  an  event  wliich  has  seemed  to  happen  ■ 
cannot  really  have  happened,  because  under  the  given  con- 
ditions no  adequate  cause  of  it  could  have  been  operative — if 
the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  ia  itself  merely  a  succession 
of  seemings,  repeated  so  oft«n  aa  to  leave  behind  it  a  lively 
expectation  of  its  recurrence  ?   This  question,  once  fairly  put, 
cannot  be  answered:  it  can  only  be  evaded.     It  ia  Hume's 
method  of  evaaion  that  we  have  now  more  particularly  to  ] 
notice. 

320.  In  its  detailed  statement  it  ia  very  different  from  the 
method  adopted  in  those  modern  treatises  of  Logic  which, 
beginning  with  the  doctrine  that  facts  are  merely  feelings  in 
the  constitution  of  which  thought  has  no  share,  still  contrive 
to  make  tree  use  in  their  logical  canon  of  the  antithesis  be- 
tween the  real  and  appaa^nt.  The  key  to  this  modem 
method  ia  to  be  found  in  ita  ambiguons  uae  of  the  term  *  phe- 
nomenon,' alike  for  the  feeling  as  it  is  felt,  '  perishing '  when 
it  ceasea  to  be  felt,  and  for  the  feeling  as  it  ia  for  a  thinking 
anbject — a  qualily-ing  and  qualified  element  in  a  permanent 
world.  Only  if  facts  were  '  phenomena '  in  the  former  sense 
would  the  antithesis  between  facts  and  conceptions  be  valid  ; 
only  if  '  phenomena '  are  imderstood  in  the  latter  aense  can 
causation  be  aaid  to  be  a  law  of  phenomena.  So  atrong,  how-  ■ 
ever,  ia  the  charm  which  tliis  ambiguous  term  has  exercised,  | 
that  to  the  ordinary  modern  logician  the  question  above  put 
may  probably  seem  unmeaning.  '  The  appearance,'  he  will 
say,  '  which  we  set  aside  as  delusive  does  not  consist  in  any 
of  the  reporta  of  the  senses — these  are  always  true — but  in 
some  false  supposition  in  regard  to  them  due  to  an  inauflBcieut 
analysis  of  experience,  in  some  reference  of  an  actual  sensa- 
tion to  a  group  of  supposed  possibilities  of  sensation,  called  a 
"  thing,"  which  are  either  unreal  or  with  which  it  ia  not 
really  connected.  The  correction  of  the  false  appearance  by 
a  diacovery  of  cauaation  is  the  replacement  of  a  false  sup- 
poaition,  as  to  thf  possibility  of  the  antecedence  or  sequence 
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of  one  feeling  to  another,  by  the  discovery,  through  analysis 
of  experience,  of  what  feelings  do  actually  precede  and  follow 
each  other.  It  implies  no  transition  from  feelings  to  things, 
but  only  from  a  supposed  sequence  of  feelings  to  the  actual 
one.  Science  in  its  farthest  range  leaves  us  among  appear- 
ances still.     It  only  teaches  us  what  really  appears.' 

321.  Now  the  presupposition  of  this  answer  is  the  existence  Can  the 
of  just  that  necessary  connexion  as  between  appearances,  principle 
just  that  objective  order,  for  which,  because  it  is  not  a  possible  fomiity  ot 
'  impression  or  idea,'  Hume  has  to  substitute  a  blind  pro-  nature  be 
pensity  produced  by  habit.  Those  who  make  it,  indeed,  ft^^^  se- 
would  repel  the  imputation  of  believing  in  any  *  necessary  con-  quencee  ot 
nexion,'  which  to  them  represents  that  *  mysterious  tie'  in  ***®^"88? 
which  they  vaguely  suppose  *  metaphysicians '  to  believe. 
They  would  say  that  necessary  connexion  is  no  more  than 
uniformity  of  sequence.  But  sequence  of  what  ?  Not  of  feel- 
ings as  the  individual  feels  them,  for  then  there  would  be  no 
perfect  uniformities,  but  only  various  degrees  of  approxima- 
tion to  uniformity,  and  the  measure  of  approximation  in  each 
case  would  be  the  amount  of  the  individual's  experience  in 
that  particular  direction.  The  procedure  of  the  inductive 
logician  shows  that  his  belief  in  the  uniformity  of  a  sequence 
is  irrespective  of  the  number  of  instances  in  which  it  has  been 
experienced.  A  single  instance  in  which  one  feeling  is  felt 
after  another,  if  it  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  *  method  of 
difference,'  i.e.  if  it  show  exactly  what  it  is  that  precedes  and 
what  it  is  that  follows  in  that  instance,  suffices  to  establish  a 
uniformity  of  sequence,  on  the  principle  that  what  is  fact  once 
is  fact  always.  Now  a  uniformity  that  can  be  thus  established 
is  in  the  proper  sense  necessary.  Its  existence  is  not  con- 
tingent on  its  being  felt  by  anyone  or  everyone.  It  does  not 
come  into  being  with  the  experiment  that  shows  it.  It  is 
felt  because  it  is  real,  not  real  because  it  is  felt.  It  may  be 
objected  indeed  that  the  principle  of  the  *uniformity  of  nature,' 
the  principle  that  what  is  fact  once  is  fact  always,  itself 
gradually  results  from  the  observation  of  facts  which  are  feel- 
ings, and  that  thus  the  principle  which  enables  us  to  dispense 
with  the  repetition  of  a  sensible  experience  is  itself  due  to 
such  repetition.  The  answer  is,  that  feelings  which  are  con- 
ceived as  facts  are  already  conceived  as  constituents  of  a 
nature.  The  same  presence  of  the  thinking  subject  to,  and 
distinction  of  itself  from,  the  feelings,  which  renders  them 
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baowable  facte,  renders  them  members  of  a  world  which  I 
throughout  its  changes.    In  other  words,  the  presence  of  fac 
irom  which  the  uniformity  of  nature,  as  an  abstract  rule,  i 
to  be  inferred,  is  already  the  consciousness  of  that  uniformit]^ 
Ml  coticreto. 

322.  Hume  himself  mates  a  mnch  more  thorongh  attempt 
to  avoid  that  pre-determinatiou  of  feehngs  by  the  conception 
of  a  world,  of  things  and  relations,  which  is  implied  in  the 
view  of  them  as  permanent  facta.  He  will  not,  if  he  can  help 
it,  BO  openly  depart  from  the  original  doctrine  that  thought 
is  merely  weaker  sense.  Such  conceptions  as  those  of  t~ 
uniformity  of  nature  and  of  reality,  being  no  possible  ' ' 
pressions  or  ideas,'  he  only  pi-ofesses  to  admit  in  a  cbaract^ 
wholly  different  from  that  in  which  they  actually  govern  ii 
ductive  philosophy.  Just  as  by  reality  he  understands  nm 
something  i^  which  liveliness  of  feeling  may  be  an  index,  bin 
simply  that  liveliness  itself,  and  by  an  inferred  or  believed 
reaJity  a  feeling  to  which  this  liveliness  has  been  communi- 
cated from  one  that  already  has  it ;  so  he  is  careful  to  tell  aa 
*  that  the  supposition  that  the  future  resembles  the  past  i 
derived  entirely  from  habit,  by  which  we  are  determined  to  e 
pect  for  the  future  the  same  train  of  objects  to  which  we  havi 
1>een  accustomed.' '  The  supposition  then  is  this  *  determina- 
tion,'this  'propensity,' to  expect.  Any  'idea'  derived  from  the 
propensity  can  only  be  the  propensity  itself  at  a  fainter  stage ; 
and  between  such  a  propensity  and  the  conception  of '  nature,' 
whether  as  uniform  or  otherwise,  there  is  a  difference  which 
only  the  moat  hasty  reader  can  be  liable  to  ignore.  But  if 
by  any  confusion  an  expectation  of  future  feelings,  determined 
hy  the  remembrance  of  past  feelings,  could  be  made  equivalent 
to  any  conception  of  nature,  it  would  not  be  of  nature  as  uni- 
form. As  is  the  'habit'  which  determines  the  expectation^^— 
such  must  be  the  expectation  itself;  and  as  have  been  i 
sequences  of  feeling  in  each  man's  past,  such  must  be  t 
habit  which  results  from  them.  Now  no  one's  feelings  ba^ 
always  occurred  to  him  in  the  same  relative  order.  ~ 
may  be  some  pairs  of  feelings  of  which  one  has  always  b 
felt  before  the  other  and  never  after  it,  and  between  whi<]l 
there  has  never  been  an  intervention  of  a  third — althouf 
(to  take  Hume's  favourite  instance)  even  the  feeling  of  1 
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ly  sometimes  precede  tbe  sight  of  the  flame — and  in  tieae 

:s  upon  occurrence  of  one  there  will  be  nothing  to  qualify 

expectation  of  the  other.     But  just  so  far  as  there  are 

jeptions  in  our  past  experience  to  the  immediate  sequence 

one  feeling  upon  another,  must  there  be  a  quahfieatiou 

if  our  expectation  of  the  future,  if  it  be  undetermined  by 

extraneous  conceptions,  with  reference  to  those  particular 

feelings. 

S2il.  Thus  the  expectation  that  *  the  future  will  resemble  Ii 
past,*  if  the  past  means  to  each  man  (and  Hume  could  "^ 
allow  of  its  meaning  more)  merely  the  succession  of  his  p 
feelings,  must  be  made  up  of  a  multitude  of  diflereut  ex-  ^' 
ictations — some  few  of  these  being  of  that  absolute  and  n 
unqualified  sort  which  alone,  it  would  seem,  can  regulate  the  "' 
transition  that  we  are  pleased  to  call '  necessaxy  connexion ; ' 
the  rest  as  various  in  their  strength  and  liveliness  as  there  are 
possible  differences  between  cases  where  the  chances  are 
evenly  balanced  and  where  they  are  all  on  one  side.  From 
Hume's  point  of  view,  as  he  himself  says, '  every  past  experi- 
ment,* t.e,  every  instance  in  which  feeling  (a)  has  been  found 
to  follow  feeling  (b),  '  may  be  considered  a  kind  of  chance.' ' 
Jls  are  the  instances  of  this  kind  to  the  instances  in  which 
ime  other  feeling  has  followed  {b),  such  are  the  chances  or 
probability'  that  (u)  will  follow  {h)  again,  and  such  upon  the 
icurrence  of  (b)  will  be  that  liveliness  in  the  expectation  of 
(ft),  which  alone  with  Hume  is  the  reality  of  the  connexion 
between  them.  Jn  such  an  expectation,  in  an  expectation 
made  op  of  such  expectations,  there  wonld  be  nothing  to  serve 
the  purpose  which  the  conception  of  the  uniformity  of  nature 
actually  serres  in  inductive  science.  It  could  never  make  us 
believe  that  a  ft-eling  felt  before  another — as  when  the  motion 
rf  a  bell  is  seen  before  tbe  sound  of  it  has  been  heard — repre- 
ts  the  real  antecedent.  It  could  never  set  us  upon  that 
rlysis  of  our  experience  by  which  we  seek  to  get  beyond 
sequences  that  are  merely  usual,  and  admit  o£  indefinite  ex- 
ceptions, to  such  as  are  invariable ;  upon  that '  interi  oration 
of  nature '  by  which,  on  the  faith  that  there  is  a  uniformity 
only  we  could  find  it  out,  we  wrest  from  her  that  confea- 
n  of  a  law  which  she  does  not  spontaneously  offer.  Tlio 
that  some  sequences  of  feeling  have  been  bo  unilurm  a*i 
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to  result  in  unqualified  expectations  (if  it  be  so)  could  of  itself 
afford  no  motive  for  trying  to  compaaa  other  expectations  of 
a  like  character  whiob  do  not  naturally  present  themselveB. 
Nor  could  tliere  be  anything  in  the  appearance  of  an  excep- 
tion to  a  sequence,  hitherto  found  uniform,  to  lead  us  to  change 
our  previous  expectation  for  one  which  shall  not  be  liable  to 
such  modification.  The  previous  expectation  would  be  so  far 
■weakened,  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  mere  weakening  of  our 
expectations  that  should  lead  to  the  effort  to  place  them  be- 
yond the  possibility  of  being  weakened.  Much  less  could  the 
bundle  of  expectations  come  to  conceive  themselves  as  one 
system  so  as  that,  through  the  interpretation  of  each  excep- 
tion to  a  supposed  uniformity  of  sequence  as  an  instance  of  a 
real  one,  the  changes  of  tLe  parts  sliould  prove  the  unchange- 
ablenesa  of  the  whole. 

324.  That  a  doctrine  which  reduces  the  order  of  nature  to 
strength  of  expectation,  and  exactly  reverses  the  positions 
severally  given  to  belief  and  reality  in  the  actual  procedure  of 
science,'  should  have  beea  ostensibly  adopted  by  scientific  men 
as  their  own — with  every  allowance  for  Hume's  literary  skill  and 
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■  It  it  by  a  cunom  f  ite  [bat  Hunie 
■hotild  imie  been  rcmi'mboml,  bt  nnj 
ml*  in  the  '  niligionB'  wocli  dueflj  bj 
tJio  argunient  niininHt  minuJtB  which 
appavrs  in  th«  'Eeanya' — nn  argumpnt 
*hich,  however  irrBfragBblo  in  itself, 
turoB  wholly  upon  Ihat  conc«ptiain  of 
nnture  na  other  tDon  our  instinctive  m- 
pectutione  and  i  magi  nations,  which  hns 
no  propor  place  in  his  syBCem  (see 
Vol.  IV,pa((e89),  If  'neooEsiiry  cun- 
neiion  '  wore  really  oo  more  ihon  the 
tnneitioD  of  imaginntioa.  as  determined 
by  constant  HesociatioD.  from  un  idea  Co 


betier  other  than  the  belief 
itaelf — the  fiiet  that  such  an  etent,  aa 
Ui8  rerivxl  of  one  four-dnjs-doad  ot 
the  conunnnd  of  a  person,  hod  been 
balioved,  since  it  woald  show  Ib&t  the 
imatjinntion  was  at  libejty  to  pass  from 
the  idea  of  the  reviTal  to  tbnt  of  the 
command  <or  vie*  veria)  with  that  live- 
linrsa  which  constitutes  reality,  would 
show  also  that  no  neceasarr  couneiio  -, 
no  Jnw  of  nature  in  the  only  sense  in 
Whii'h  Uame  eDlities  hinisell  to  ^-penk 
of  lueh.  wa«  riolated  by  the  sequencB 
of  tlie  PTiTnl  on  the  ommntid.  At 
tb«  Biiiiie  lime  there  would  be  no-lhing 


'mimculons.'aecordiog  to  his  deflnitioo 
of  the  miTHeulDus  as  distinct  ^r>m 
the  mtraordinary,  in  the  otae.  Taken 
strii^ly.  indeed,  \w  doctrine  implies 
that  a  belief  in  a  miracle  is  a  eontn- 

gnrded  as  mimcnlous  nnleaa  it  i>  re- 
gHrdod  as  a  'tranaBreBsion  of  a  law  nf 
D'aurs  b;  a  pirtivular  vnliiion  of  llio 
Dftty  nc  by  the  interposition  of  mm« 
invisible  Bcont' {pHgoBS, note  1);  but  it 
Kultl  not  tninigresB  a  law  of  nitture  in 
Hume's  seniis  uoleuitvereso  incnnaia- 
tenl  with  the  habitual  agsoriiition  of 
ideas  as  that  it  could  not  be  believi>d. 
Hume's  only  consistent  way  of  attack- 
ing miniclui.  tlien,  wonid  have  been  to 
show  tliat  the  events  in  question,  ns 
mirflmfouj,  had  never  been  believed. 
Hiiving  been  obliged  to  recognise  tha 
belief  in  their  having  happened,  lie  is 
open  to  the  retort  'wl  hominrm '  that 
acconling  to  his  own  showing  the  belief 
in  the  events  constitutes  their  reality. 
Such  a  retort,  however,  would  be  of  no 
arail  in  the  theologiml  interest,  which 
requires  nut  merrly  that  thn  eveula 
shaiitd  h.iTe  huppvued  but  that  Uiaj 
should  hiivK  been  mrracidiitui,  L  f, 
'  transgress) una  of  a  law  of  nature  \iy 
a  puticuliLF  Tolltion  af  the  Deity.' 
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lor  the  charm  which  the  prospect  of  overcoming  the  separation 
between  reason  and  instinct  exercises  over  naturalists — would 
have  been  unaccountable  if  the  doctrine  had  been  thus  nakedly 
put  or  consistently  maintained.  But  it  was  not  so.  Hume's 
sense  of  consistency  was  satisfied  when  expectation  deter- 
mined by  remembrance  had  been  put  in  the  place  of  neces- 
sary connexion,  as  the  basis  of  *  inference  to  ma^iters  of  fact/ 
It  does  not  lead  him  to  adjust  his  view  of  the  fact  inferred 
to  his  view  of  the  basis  on  which  the  inference  rests. 
Expectation  is  an  ^  impression  of  reflection,'  and  if  the  rela- 
tion of  cause  and  effect  is  no  more  than  expectation,  that 
which  seemed  most  strongly  to  resist  reduction  to  feeling  has 
yet  been  so  reduced.  But  if  the  expectation  is  to  be  no  more 
than  an  impression  of  reflection,  the  object  expected  must 
itself  be  no  more  than  an  impression  of  some  kind  or  other. 
The  expectation  must  be  expectation  of  a  feeling,  pure 
and  simple.  Nor  does  Hume  in  so  many  words  allow  that  it  is 
otherwise,  but  meanwhile  though  the  expectation  itself  is  not 
openly  tampered  with,  the  remembrance  that  determines  it  is 
so.  This  is  being  taken  to  be  that,  which  it  cannot  be  unless 
ideas  unborrowed  from  impressions  are  operative  in  and  upon 
it.  It  is  being  regarded,  not  as  the  recurrence  of  a  multitude 
of  feelings  with  a  liveliness  indefinitely  less  than  that  in 
virtue  of  which  they  are  called  impressions  of  sense,  and  in- 
definitely greater  than  that  in  virtue  of  which  they  are  called 
ideas  of  imagination,  but  as  the  recognition  of  a  world  of 
experience,  one,  real  and  abiding.  An  expectation  deter- 
mined by  such  remembrance  is  governed  by  the  same  *  fictions ' 
of  identity  and  continued  existence  which  are  the  formative 
conditions  of  the  remembrance.  Expectation  and  remem- 
brance, in  fact,  are  one  and  the  same  intellectual  act,  one  and  Thii 
the  same  reference  of  feelings,  given  in  time,  to  an  order  that  i"^™®"™- 
is  not  in  time,  distinguished  according  to  the  two  faces  which,  he  de- 
its  '  matter '  being  in  time,  it  has  to  present  severally  to  past  scribes  it, 
and  future.  The  remembrance  is  the  measure  of  the  expecta-  inception 
tion,  but  as  the  remembrance  carries  with  it  the  notion  of  a  of  a  system 
world  whose  existence  does  not  depend  on  its  bemg  remem- 
bered, and  whose  laws  do  not  vary  according  to  the  regularity 
or  looseness  with  which  our  ideas  are  associated,  so  too  does 
the  expectation,  and  only  as  so  doing  becomes  the  mover  and 
regulator  of 'inference  from  the  known  to  the  unknown.' 
325.  In  the  passage  already  quoted,  where  Hume  is  speak- 
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iiig  of  the  expectation  in  gnestion  as  depending  simply  oo 
habit,  he  yet  speaks  of  it  as  an  expectation  '  of  the  sams 
train  of  objectg  to  which  we  have  been  accustomed.'     These 
words  in  effect  imply  that  it  is  not  habit,  as  constituted  , 
simply  by  the  repetition  of  separate  sequences  of  feelings^  , 
that  governs  the  expectation — in  which  ease,  as  we  have  | 
seen,  the  exi)ectation  would  be  made  up  of  expectations  t 
uany  and  as  Tariuus  In  strength  as  have  been  the  sequencei-J 
and  their  several  degrees  of  regularity — bat,  if  habit  in  any  I 
eense,  habit  as  itself  governed  by  conceptions  of  '  identity  I 
and  distinct  continued  existence,'  in  virtue  of  which,  as  past  I 
experience  is  not  an  indefinite  series  of  perishing  impressions  1 
of   separate   men   but  represents   one   world,   so   all   fresh  <l 
experience  becomes  part '  of  the  same  train  of  objects ;'  part  I 
of  a  system  of  which,  as  a  whole,  '  the  change  lies  only  in  the  J 
time.' '     If  now  we  look  back  to  the  account  given  of  the  re- 
lation of  raeraory  to  belief  we  shall  find  that  it  is  just  so  far  I 
as,  without  distinct  avowal,  and  in  violation  of  hia  principles,  T 
he  makes  'impressions  of   memory'  carry  with  them   tbe<l 
conception  of  a  real  system,  other  than  the  consciousness  ofV 
their  own  liveliness,  that  he  gains  a  meaning  for  belief  whichl 
makes  it  in  any  respect  equivalent  to  the  judgment,  based  oa.l 
inference,  of  actual  science. 

'S26.  Any  one  who  has  carefully  read  the  chapters  on  I 
inference  and  belief  will  have  found  himself  frequently  I 
doubting  whether  he  has  caught  the  author's  meaning  cop-  1 
rectly.  A  clear  line  of  thought  may  be  traced  throughout,  I 
as  we  have  already  tried  to  trace  it  * — one  perfectly  con-  i 
sistent  with  itself  and  leading  properly  to  the  conclusion  that  I 
'all  reasonings  are  nothing  hut  the  effect  of  custom,  and  that  I 
custom  has  no  influence  but  by  enlivening  the  imagination  ''l 
— but  its  even  tenour  is  disturbed  by  the  exigency  of  show- J 
ing  that  proven  fa^t,  after  turning  out  to  be  no  more  thim  I 
enlivened  imagination,  is  still  what  common  sense  and  phy- 
sical science  take  it  to  be.  According  to  the  consistent  1 
theory,  ideas  of  memory  are  needed  for  inference  to  cause  or  I 
effect,  simply  because  they  are  lively.  Such  inference  itl 
inference  to  a  '  real  existence,'  that  is  to  an  '  idea  assented  I 
to,'  that  is  to  a  feeling  having  such  liveliness  as,  not  bein({.l 
itsell'  one  of  sense  or  memory,  it  can  only  derive  from  one  of  il 
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sense  or  memory  through  association  with  it.  That  the  in- 
ferred idea  is  a  cause  or  effect  and,  as  such,  has  *  real  exist- 
ence/ merely  means  that  it  has  this  derived  liveliness  or  is 
believed ;  just  as  the  reality  ascribed  to  the  impression  of 
memory  lies  merely  in  its  having  this  abundant  liveliness 
from  which  to  communicate  to  its  ^  usual  attendant.'  But 
while  the  title  of  an  idea  to  be  reckoned  a  cause  or  effect  is 
thus  made  to  depend  on  its  having  the  derived  liveliness 
which  constitutes  belief,'  on  the  other  hand  we  find  Hume 
from  time  to  time  making  belief  depend  on  causation,  as  on  a 
relation  of  objects  distinct  from  the  lively  suggestion  of  one 
by  the  others.  *  Belief  arises  only  from  causation,  and  we 
can  draw  no  inference  from  one  object  to  another  except 
they  be  connected  by  this  relation.'  *  The  relation  of  cause 
and  effect  is  requisite  to  persuade  us  of  any  real  existence." 
In  the  context  of  these  disturbing  admissions  we  find  a 
reconsideration  of  the  doctrine  of  memory  which  explains 
them,  but  only  throws  back  on  that  doctrine  the  incon- 
sistency which  they  exhibit  in  the  doctrine  of  belief. 

327.  This  reconsideration  arises  out  of  an  objection  to  his  Reality  of 
doctrine  which  Hume  anticipates,  to  the  effect  that  since,  ^^^^  ' 
according  to  it,  belief  is  a  lively  idea  associated  *to  a  present  •eystem- 
impression,'  any  suggestion  of  an  idea  by  a  resembling  or  ^1°' gj^^ 
contiguous  impression  should  constitute  belief.     How  is  it  of  judg- 
then  that  *  belief  arises  only  firom  causation '  ?     His  answer,  ™®^'' 
which  must  be  quoted  at  length,  is  as  follows  : — *  'Tis  evident 
that  whatever  is  present  to  the  memory,  striking  npon  the 
mind  with  a  vivacity  which  resembles  an  immediate  impres- 
sion, must  become  of  considerable  moment  in  all  the  opera- 
tions of  the  mind  and  must  easily  distinguish  itself  above 
the  mere  fictions  of  the  imagination.     Of  these  impressions 
or  ideas  of  the  memory  we  form  a  kind  of  system,  com- 
prehending whatever  we  remember  to  have  been  present 
either  to  our  internal  perception  or  senses,  and  every  par- 
ticular of  that  system,  joined  to  the  present  impressions,  we 
are  pleased  to  call  a  reality.     But  the  mind  stops  not  here. 

*  It  may  be  fui  well  hero  to  point  out  repetition  of  that  impression  in  the 

the    incoDBiHtency  in    Hume's  nse  of  memory.    But  in  the  following  section 

*  belief.'    At  the  end  of  sec.  6  (Part  the  characteriftUc  of  belief  is  placed  in 

m.)  the  term  is  extended  to  '  impres-  the  deriwd  liveliness  of  an  idm  as  diH- 

sioDS  of  the  Benses  and  memory.'     We  tinct  from  the  immediate  liveliness  of 

are  said   to  believe  when  *  we  feel  an  an  impression. 

imnudiaU  imprauian  of  the  senses,  or  a  '  Pp.  407  &  409. 
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For  fioding  that  with  this  eyatem  of  perceptioiia  there 
another  connected  by  euatom  or,  if  yoii  will,  by  the  relatioa; 
of  cause  and  effect,  it  proceeds  to  the  consideration  of  their 
ideas ;  and  a^  it  feels  that  'tis  in  a  manner  necessarily  deter- 
mined to  view  these  partienlar  ideas,  and  that  the  custom  or 
relation  by  which  it  is  determined  admits  not  of  the  lea«t 
change,  it  forms  them  info  a  new  system,  which  it  likewiflfln 
dignifies  with  the  title  of  realities.  The  first  of  these  systemi' 
is  the  object  of  the  memory  and  senses ;  the  second  of  the 
judgment.  'Tis  this  latter  principle  which  peoples  the  world, 
and  brings  us  acquainted  which  such  existences  as,  by  their 
removal  in  time  and  place,  lie  beyond  the  reach  of  the  sensea 
and  memory.' ' 

328.  From  this  it  appears  that  *  what  we  are  pleased  to 
call  reality '  belongs,  not  merely  to  a  'present  impression,'  bub 
to  'every  particular  of  a  system  joined  to  the  present  im- 
pression' and  '  comprehending  whatever  we  remember  to 
have  been  present  either  to  our  internal  perceptio 
This  admission  already  amounts  to  an  abandonment  of  the 
doctrine  that  reality  consists  iu  liveliness  of  feeling.  It  can- 
not be  that  every  particular  of  the  system  comprehending 
all  remembered  fa4:ts,  which  is  joined  with  the  present  impres- 
sion, can  have  the  vivacity  of  that  impression  either  along 
with  it  or  by  snccessive  communication.  We  can  only  feel 
one  thing  at  a  time,  and  by  the  time  the  vivacity  had  spread 
far  from  the  present  impression  along  the  particulars  of  the 
system,  it  must  have  declined  from  that  indefinite  degree 
which  marks  an  impression  of  sense.  It  is  not,  then, 
derivation  of  vivacity  from  the  present  impression,  to  whi 
it  is  joined,  that  renders  the  '  remembered  system  '  real 
what  other  vivacity  can  it  be  ?  It  may  be  said  indeed  thai 
each  particular  of  the  system  had  once  the  required  vivacity, 
was  once  a  present  impression ;  but  if  in  ceasing  to  be  so,  it 
did  not  cease  to  be  real— if,  on  the  contrary,  it  could  not 
become  a  *  particular  of  the  system,'  counted  real,  without 
becoming  other  tJian  the  '  perishing  existence '  which  an  im- 
pression is — it  is  clear  that  there  is  a  reality  which  lively 
feeling  does  not  constitute  and  which  involves  the  '  fiction  ' 
of  an  existence  continued  in  the  absence,  not  only  of  lively 
feeling,  but  of  all  feelings  whatsoever.     So  soon,  in  shoit. 
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as  reality  is  ascribed  to  a  system,  which  cannot  be  an  '  im- 
pression' and  of  which  consequently  there  cannot  be  an 
*idea,*  the  first  principle  of  Hume's  speculation  is  aban- 
doned. The  truth  is  implicitly  recognized  that  the  reality 
of  an  individual  object  consists  in  that  system  of  its  relations 
which  only  exists  for  a  conceiving,  as  distinct  from  a  feeling, 
subject,  even  as  the  unreal  has  no  meaning  except  as  a  con- 
fused or  inadequate  conception  of  such  relations ;  and  that 
thus  the  ^  present  impression '  is  neither  real  nor  unreal  in 
itself  but  may  be  equally  one  or  the  other  according  as  the 
relations,  under  which  it  is  conceived  by  the  subject  of  it, 
correspond  to  those  by  which  it  is  determined  for  a  perfect 
intelligence.* 

829.  A  clear  recognition  of  this  truth  can  alone  explain  it  is  eon- 
the  nature  of  belief  as  a  result  of  inference  from  the  known  ^^^^^  ^7 
to  the  unknown,  which  is,  at  the  same  time,  inference  to  a  which  ara 
matter  of  &ct.     The  popular  notion,  of  course,  is  that  cer-  °°*  '™- 
tain  facts  are  given  by  feeling  vdthout  inference  and  then  ^iai; 
other  facts  inferred  from  them.     But  what  is  *  fact  *  taken  ^p^  »n  ^h>» 
to  mean  ?     If  a  feeling,  then  an  inferred  fact  is  a  contra-  nation^f" 
diction,  for  it  is  an  unfelt  feeling.     If  (as  should  be  the  case)  the  infer- 
it  is  taken  to  mean  the  relation  of  a  feeling  to  something,  ?°^  .^. 
then  it  already  involves  inference — the  interpretation  of  the  tem  of 
feeling  by  means  of  the  conception  of  a  universal,  self  or  J^^S™®"^^ 
world,  brought  to  it — an  inference  which  is  all  inference  in 
possBy  for  it  implies  that  a  universe  of  relations  is  there, 
which  I  must  know  if  I  would  know  the  ftill  reality  of  the 
individual  object:    so  that  no  fact  can  be  even  partially 
known  without  compelling  an  inference  to  the  unknown,  nor 
can  there  be  any  inference  to  the  unknown  without  modifi- 
cation of  what  already  purports  to  be  known.     Hume,  trying 
to  carry  out  the  equivalence  of  fact  and  feeling,  and  having 
clearer  sight  than  his  masters,  finds  himself  in  the  presence 
of  this  difficulty  about  inference.     Unless  the  inferred  object 
is  other  than  one  of  sense  (outer  or  inner)  or  of  memory,  there 
is  no  reasoning,  but  only  perception  ;*  but  if  it  is  other,  how 
can  it  be  real  or  even  an  object  of  consciousness  at  all,  since 
consciousness  is  only  of  impressions,  stronger  or  fainter? 
The  only  consistent  way  out  of  the  difficulty,  as  we  have 
seen,  is  to  explain  inference  as  the  expectation  of  the  recur- 

I  See  aboTe,  paragraph!  184  &  18d.       *  Pp.  376  &  388. 
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rence  of  a  feeling  felt  bt>fore,  through  which  the  nnkiiowii 
becomes  known  merely  in  the  senBe  that  from  the  repetition 
of  the  recurrence  the  eipecta-tion  has  come  to  amount  to  the 
fullest  assurance.  But  according  to  this  explanation  the 
difference  between  the  inferences  of  the  savage  and  those  of 
the  man  of  science  will  lie,  not  in  the  objects  inferred,  but 
in  the  strength  of  the  expectation  that  constitutes  tha 
inference.  Meanwhile,  if  a  semblance  of  explanation  has 
been  given  for  the  inference  from  cause  to  effect,  that  fi-oin 
effect  to  cause  remains  quite  in  the  dark.  How  can  there 
be  inference  from  a  given  feeling  to  that  felt  immediately 
before  it  ? 

330.  From  the  avowal  of  such  paradoxical  results,  Hum© 
only  saved  himself  by  reverting,  as  in  the  passage  before  ua, 
to  the  popular  view— to  the  distinction  between  two  '  systems 
of  reality,'  one  perceived,  the  other  inferred;  one  'the  object 
of  the  senses  and  memory/  the  other  '  of  the  judgment.' 
He  sees  that  if  the  educated  man  erased  from  his  knowledge 
of  the  world  all '  facts '  but  those  for  which  he  has  '  the  evi- 
dence of  his  senses  and  memory,'  hia  world  would  be  un- 
peopled ;  but  he  has  not  the  key  to  the  true  identity  between 
the  two  systems.  Not  recognizing  the  inference  already  in- 
volved in  a  fact  of  sense  or  memory,  be  does  not  see  that  it 
is  only  a  further  articulation  of  tliis  inference  which  gives 
the  fact  of  judgment;  that  aa  the  simplest  fact  for  which 
•ve  have  the  '  evidence  of  sense '  is  already  not  a  feeling  but 
an  explanation  of  a  feeling,  which  connects  it  by  relations, 
that  are  not  feelings,  with  an  unfelt  universe,  so  interred 
causes  and  effects  are  explanations  of  these  explanations,  by 
which  they  are  connected  as  mutually  determinant  in  the 
one  world  whose  presence  the  simplest  fact,  the  most  primary 
explanation  of  feeling,  supposes  no  less  than  the  most  com- 
plete. Not  seeing  this,  what  is  he  to  make  of  the  system 
of  merely  inferred  realities  P  He  will  represent  the  relation 
of  cause  and  effect,  which  connects  it  with  the  '  system  of 
memory,'  as  a  habit  derived  from  the  constant  de  facto 
sequence  of  this  or  that '  inferred '  upon  this  or  that  remem- 
bered idea.  The  mind,  '  feehng '  the  unchangeableness  of 
this  babit,  regards  the  idea,  which  in  virtue  of  it  follows 
upon  tie  impression  of  memory,  as  equally  real  with  that  im- 
pression. In  this  he  finds  an  answer  to  the  two  questions 
which   he  himself  raises:  {a)  'Why  is  it  that 
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infereoce  from  one  object  to  another,  except  they  be  con- 
nected by  the  relation  of  canse  and  effect ; '  or  (which  is  the 
same,  since  inference  to  an  object  implies  the  ascription  of 
reality  to  it),  ^  Why  is  this  relation  requisite  to  persuade  us 
of  any  real  existence  ?'  and  (6),  ^  How  is  it  that  the  relations 
of  resemblance  and  contiguity  have  not  the  same  effect?' 
The  answer  to  the  first  is,  that  we  do  not  ascribe  reality  to 
an  idea  recalled  by  an  impression,  unless  we  find  that,  owing 
to  its  customary  sequence  upon  the  impression,  we  cannot 
help  passing  from  the  one  to  the  other.  The  answer  to  the 
second  corresponds.  The  contiguity  of  an  idea  to  an  im- 
pression, if  it  has  been  repeated  often  enough  and  without 
any  ^  arbitrary '  action  on  our  part,  is  the  relation  of  cause 
and  effect,  and  thus  does  ^  persuade  us  of  real  existence.' 
A  ^  feigned '  contiguity,  on  the  other  hand,  because  we  are 
conscious  that  it  is  *  of  our  mere  good- will  and  pleasure  ' 
that  we  give  the  idea  that  relation  to  the  impression,  can 
produce  no  belief.  'There  is  no  reason  why,  upon  the 
return  of  the  same  impression,  we  should  be  determined  to 
place  the  same  object  in  the  same  relation  to  it.'  >  In  like 
manner  we  must  suppose  (though  this  is  not  so  clearly 
stated)  that  when  an  impression — such  as  the  sight  of  a 
picture — calls  up  a  resembling  idea  (that  of  the  man  de- 
picted) with  much  vivacity,  it  does  not  '  persuade  us  of  his 
real  existence '  because  we  are  conscious  that  it  is  by  the 
'  mere  good- will  and  pleasure '  of  some  one  that  the  likeness 
has  been  produced. 

331.  Now  this  account  has  the  fault  of  being  inconsistent  Bat  if  m, 
with  Hume's  primary  doctrine,  inasmuch  as  it  makes  the  l*T^^  <j' 
real  an  object  of  thought  in  distinction  from  feeling,  with-  XoStod- 
out  the  merit  of  explaining  the  extension  of  knowledge  sistoffcrf- 
beyond  the  objects  of  sense  and  memory.     It  turns  upon  a  JSmuJ^J^b- 
conception  of  the  real,  as  the  unchangeable,  which  the  sue-  perienced; 
cession  of  feelings,  in  endless  variety,  neither  is  nor  could 
suggest.     It  implies  that  not  in  themselves,  but  as  repre- 
senting such  an  unchangeable,  are  the  feelings  which  *  return 
on  us  whether  we  will  or  no,'  regarded  as  reaL     The  peculiar 
sequence  of  one  idea  on  another,  which  is  supposed  to  con- 
stitute the  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  is  not,  according  to 
this  description  of  it»  a  sequence  of  feelings  simply ;  it  is  a 
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sequence  reflected  ou,  fouud  to  be  uncliangeable,  and  tlii 
to  entitle  the  sequent  idea  to  tlie  prerogative  of  reality 
prerioaaly  awarded  (but  only  by  the  admission  as  real  of  thfti 
'  fiction  '  of  distinct  continued  eriBtence)  to  the  system  of. 
memory.  But  while  the  identification  of  the  real  with 
feeling  13  thus  in  efieet  abandoned,  in  saving  the  appearance 
of  retaining  it,  Hume  makes  hia  explanation  of  the  *  syat^'ia 
of  judgment '  futile  for  its  purpose.  He  saves  the  appear- 
ance by  intimating  that  the  relation  of  canae  and  effect,  by 
which  the  inferred  idea  is  connected  with  the  idea  of  memory 
and  derives  reality  from  it,  is  only  the  repeated  sequence  o£ 
tbe  one  idea  upon  the  other,  of  the  less  lively  feelings  upon 
the  more  lively,  or  a  habit  that  results  from  such  repetition. 
But  if  the  sequence  of  the  inferred  idea  upon  the  other  must- 
have  been  so  often  repeated  in  order  to  the  existence  of  tha' 
relation  which  renders  the  inference  possible,  the  inferred 
idea  can  be  no  new  one,  but  must  itself  be  an  idea  of  memory, 
and  the  question,  how  any  one's  knowledge  comes  to  extend 
beyond  tlie  range  of  his  memory,  remains  unanswered. 

332,  What  Hume  himself  seems  to  mean  us  to  understand 
is,  that  the  inferred  idea  is  one  of  imagination,  as  distinct 
from  memory  ;  and  that  the  characteristic  of  the  relation  of 
cause  and  effect  is  that  through  it  ideas  of  imagination 
acquire  the  reality  that  would  otherwise  be  confined  to 
impressions  of  sense  and  memory.  But,  according  to  him, 
ideas  of  imagination  only  differ  from  those  of  memory  in 
respect  of  their  less  liveliness,  and  of  the  freedom  with  whicli 
we  can  combine  ideas  in  imagination  that  have  not  been 
given  together  aa  impressions.'  Now  the  latter  difference 
is  in  this  case  out  of  the  question.  A  comjMJund  idea  of 
imagination,  in  which  simple  ideas  are  put  together  that 
have  never  been  felt  together,  can  clearly  never  be  connected 
with  an  impression  of  sense  or  memory  by  a  relation  derived 
from  constant  experience  of  the  sequence  of  one  upon  the 
other,  and  specially  opposed  to  the  creations  of  '  caprice.** 
We  are  left,  then,  to  the  supposition  that  the  inferred  idea, 
as  idea  of  imagination,  is  one  originally  given  as  an  impres- 
sion of  sense,  but  of  which  the  liveliness  baa  faded  and 
requires  to  be  revived  by  association  in  tbe  way  of  cause  and 
ettect  with  one  that  has  retained  the  liveliness  proper  to  ail 
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idea  of  memory.  Then  the  question  recurs,  how  the 
restoration  of  its  liveliness  bj  association  with  an  impres- 
sion, on  which  it  must  hare  been  constantly  sequent  in 
order  that  the  association  may  be  possible,  is  compatible 
with  the  fsLct  that  its  liveliness  has  faded.  And  however 
this  question  may  be  dealt  with,  if  the  relation  of  cause  and 
efiTect  is  merely  custom,  the  extension  of  knowledge  by 
means  of  it  remains  unaccounted  for ;  the  breach  between 
the  expectation  of  the  recurrence  of  familiar  feelings  and 
inductive  science  remains  unfilled ;  Locke's  ^  suspicion '  that 
^a  science  of  nature  is  impossible,'  instead  of  being  over- 
come, is  elaborated  into  a  system. 

338.  Thus  inference,  according  to  Hume's  account  of  it  infervoM 
as  originating  in  habit,  suffers  from  a  weakness  quite  as  ^«>«a 
fatal  as  that  which  he  supposes  to  attach  to  it  if  accounted  new  know* 
for  as  the  work  of  reason.  *The  work  of  reason'  to  a  ^^^ 
follower  of  Locke  meant  either  the  mediate  perception  of 
likeness  between  ideas,  which  the  discovery  of  cause  or 
effect  cannot  be;  or  else  syllogism,  of  which  Locke  had 
shown  once  for  all  that  it  could  yield  no  *  instructive  proposi- 
tions.' But  if  an  idea  arrived  at  by  that  process  could  be 
neither  new  nor  real — not  new,  because  we  must  have  been 
familiar  with  it  before  we  put  it  into  the  compound  idea 
from  which  we  ^  deduce '  it ;  not  real,  because  it  has  not  the 
liveliness  either  of  sensation  or  of  memory — the  idea  in- 
ferred according  to  Hume's  process,  however  real  with  the 
reality  of  liveliness,  is  certainly  not  new.  *  If  this  means ' 
(the  modern  logician  may  perhaps  reply),  *  that  according  to 
Hume  no  new  phenomenon  can  be  given  by  inference,  he 
was  quite  right  in  thinking  so.  If  the  object  of  inference 
were  a  separate  phenomenon,  it  would  be  quite  true  that  it 
must  have  been  repeatedly  perceived  before  it  could  be  in- 
ferred, and  that  thus  inference  would  be  nugatory.  But 
inference  is  in  fact  not  to  such  an  object,  but  to  a  uniform 
relation  of  certain  phenomena  in  the  way  of  co-existence 
and  sequence ;  and  what  Hume  may  be  presumed  to  mean 
is  not  that  every  such  relation  must  have  been  perceived 
before  it  can  be  inferred,  much  less  that  it  must  have  been 
perceived  so  constantly  that  an  appearance  of  the  one  phe- 
nomenon causes  instinctive  expectation  of  the  other,  but  (a) 
that  the  phenomena  themselves  must  have  been  given  by 
immediate  perception,  and  {b)  that  the  conception  of  a  law 
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of  cauBatioa,  in  virtae  of  which  a  uniformity  of  relation 
tween  them  ia  inferred  from  a  eingle  instance  of  it,  is 
the  result  of  an  "  inductio  per  enumerationem  simplicem,"  ol 
the  accumulated  experience  of  generations  that  the 
Beguents  follow  the  same  antecedents.' 

334.  At  the  point  which  our  discussion  has  reached,  few 
^  words  should  be  wanted  to  show  that  thus  to  interpret 
Hume  is  to  read  into  him  an  essentially  alien  theorj-,  which 
has  doubtless  grown  out  of  his,  but  only  by  a  process  of 
adaptation  which  it  needs  a  principle  the  opposite  of  bis  to 
justify.  Hume,  according  to  his  own  profession,  knows  of 
no  objects  bnt  impressions  and  ideas — feelings  stronger  or 
more  faint— of  no  reality  which  it  needs  thought,  as  distinct 
from  feeling,  to  constitute.  Bnt  a  uniform  relation  between 
phenomena  is  neither  impression  nor  idea,  and  can  only 
eJcist  for  thought.  He  could  not  therefore  admit  inference 
to  such  relation  as  to  a  real  existence,  without  a  double  con- 
tradiction, nor  does  he  ever  explicitly  do  so.  He  never 
allows  that  inference  is  other  than  a  transition  to  a  certain 
sort  of  feeling,  or  that  it  is  other  than  the  work  of  imagina^ 
tion,  the  weakened  sense,  as  enlivened  by  custom  to  a 
degree  that  puts  it  almost  on  a  level  with  sense ;  which  im- 
I-  plies  that  in  every  case  of  inference  the  inferred  object  is 
j*  7iot  a  uniform  relation — for  how  can  there  be  an  image  of 
[■,  uniform  relation  ? — and  that  it  i»  something  which  has  been 
repeatedly  and  without  exception  perceived  to  follow  another 
before  it  can  be  inferred.  Even  when  in  violation  of  his 
principle  he  has  admitted  a  '  system  of  memory  * — a  system  of 
things  which  have  been  felt,  but  which  are  not  feelings, 
stronger  or  fainter,  and  which  are  what  they  are  only 
through  relation — he  still  in  effect,  as  we  have  seen,  makes 
the  'system  of  judgment,'  which  he  speaks  of  as  inferred 
from  it,  only  the  double  «f  it.  To  suppose  that,  on  the 
strength  of  a  general  inference,  itself  the  result  of  habit,  in 
regard  to  the  uniformity  of  nature,  particular  inferences  may 
be  made  which  shall  be  other  than  repetitions  of  a  sequence 
already  habitually  repeated,  is,  if  there  can  be  degrees  of 
contradiction,  even  more  incompatible  with  Hume's  prin- 
ciples than  to  suppose  such  inferences  without  it.  If  a  uni- 
formity of  relation  between  particular  phenomena  is  neither 
impression  nor  idea,  even  less  so  is  the  system  of  all 
relations. 
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885.  There  is  language,  however,  in  the  chapters  on  *  Pro-  Hia  dis- 
bability  of  Chances  and  of  Causes,'  which  at  first  sight  might  p^^J^ 
seem  to  warrant  the   ascription  of  such  a  supposition  to  bilityof 
Hume.    According  to  the  distinction  which  he   inherited  ^^ 
from  Locke  all  inference  to  or  from  causes  or  effects,  since  that  of 
it  does  not  consist  in  any  comparison  of  the  related  ideas,  ^J^ 
should  be  merely  probable.     And  as  such  he  often  speaks  of  seem  to 
it.     His  originality  lies  in  his  effort  to  explain  what  Locke  J^^q^^' 
had  named ;  in  his  treating  that  ^  something  not  joined  on  nature,  aa 
both  sides  to,  and  so  not  showin&r  the  agreement  or  disagree-  dotermm- 
ment  of,  the  ideas  under  consideration' which  yet  ^  makes  me  enee. 
believe,'^  definitely  as  Habit.     But  *in  common  discourse,' 
as  he  remarks,  ^we  readily  affirm  that  many  arguments  from 
causation  exceed  probability;'*  the  explanation  being  that  in 
these  cases  the  habit  which  determines  the  transition  from 
impression  to  idea  is  ^full  and  perfect.'     There  has  been 
enough  past  experience  of  the  immediate  sequence  of  the 
one  *  perception  '  on  the  other  to  form  the  habit,  and  there 
has  been  no  exception  to  it.     In  these  cases  the  ^  assurance,' 
though  distinct  from  knowledge,  may  be  fitly  styled  *  proof,' 
the  term  '  probability '  being  confined  to  those  in  which  the 
assurance  is  not  complete.     Hume  thus  comes  to  use  ^  proba- 
bility' as  equivalent  to  incompleteness  of  assurance,  and  in 
this  sense  speaks  of  it  as  derived  either  from  imperfect 
experience,  or  from  contrary  causes,  or  from  analogy.'  •     It  is 
derived  from  analogy  when  the  present  impression,  which  is 
needed  to  give  vivacity  to  the  *  related  idea,'  is  not  perfectly 
like  the  impressions  ynth  which  the  idea  has  been  previously 
found  united ;  ^  from  contrary  causes,'  when  there  have  been 
exceptions  to  the  immediate  sequence  or  antecedence  of  the 
one  perception  to  the  other ;  *  from  imperfect  experience ' 
when,   though  there  have  been   no  exceptions,  there   has 
not  been  enough  experience  of  the  sequence  to  form  a 
*  full  and  perfect  habit  of  transition.'    Of  this  last  ^  species 
of  probability,'  Hume  says  that  it  is  a  kind  which,  '  though 
it  naturally  takes  place  before  any  entire  proof  can  exist, 
yet  no  one  who   is   arrived   at  the  age   of  maturity  can 
any  longer  be  acquainted  with.     'Tis  true,  nothing  is  more 
common  than  for  people  of  the  most  advanced  knowledge 
to  have  attained  only  an  imperfect  experience  of  many 

«  Locke,  4,  16,  3.  «  P.  428.  •  P.  43». 
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particular  events ;  which  naturally  produces  only  an  impeiN? 
feet  habit  and  transition ;  but  then  we  must  consider  that 
the  mind,  having  formed  another  observation  couoeming  the 
connexion  of  causes  and  effects,  gives  new  force  to  its  reason- 
ing from  that  observation  ;  and  by  means  of  it  can  build  an 
argument  on  one  single  experiment,  when  duly  prepared  and 
examined.  What  we  have  found  once  to  follow  from  any 
object  we  conclude  will  for  ever  foUow  from  it;  and  if  this 
maxim  be  not  always  built  upon  as  certain,  'tis  not  for  want 
of  a  sufficient  number  of  experiments,  but  because  we  fre- 
quently meet  with  instances  to  the  contrary ' — wliich  gii 
rise  to  the  other  sort  of  weakened  assurance  or  probabili^^ 
that  from  'contrary  causea.' ' 

336.  There  is  a  great   difference  between   the  meaninj 

'    which  the  above  passage  conveys  when  read  in  the  light 
the   accepted  logic  of    science,  and  that  which  it  conveys 

'  when  interpreted  consistently  with  the  theory  in  the  state- 
ment of  which  it  occurs.  Whether  Hume,  in  writing  as  be 
does  of  that  conclnsiou  from  a  single  experiment,  which  our 
observation  concerning  the  connexion  of  cause  and  effect 
enables  us  to  draw,  understood  himself  to  be  expressing  his 
own  theory  or  merely  using  the  received  language  provision- 
ally, one  cannot  be  sure ;  but  it  is  certain  that  such  language 
can  only  be  justified  by  those  'maxims  of  philosophers' 
which  it  is  the  purpose  or  effect  of  his  doctrine  to  explain 
away — in  particular  the  maxims  that '  the  connexion  betweea 
all  causes  and  effects  is  equally  necessary  and  that  its  seem- 
ing uncertainty  in  some  instances  proceeds  from  the  secr^ 
opposition  of  contrary  causes;'  and  that  'what  the  vulgar 
call  chance  is  but  a  concealed  cause.'  *  These  maxims  repre- 
sent the  notion  that  the  law  of  causation  is  objective  and 
universal;  that  all  seeming  limitations  io  it,  all  'probabla 
and  contingent  matter,'  are  the  reflections  of  oiir  ignorance, 
and  exist  merely  «k  partn  nostra,.  In  other  words,  they  re-^ 
present  the  notion  of  that  '  continued  existence  distinct  from 
our  perceptions,'  which  with  Hnme  is  a  phrase  generated  by 
'propensities  to  feign.'  Tet  he  does  not  profess  to  reject 
them  [  nay,  he  handles  them  as  if  they  were  his  own,  but 
after  a  very  little  of  his  majiipulation  they  are  so  '  translated 
that  they  would  not  know  themselves.   Because  philoBophei»' 
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*  allow  that  what  the  vulgar  call  chance  is  nothing  but  a  con- 
cealed cause/  *  probability  of  causes '  and  ^  probability  of 
chances'  may   be   taken  as   equivalent.       But   chance,  as 

*  merely  negation  of  a  cause/  has  been  previously  ex- 
plained, on  the  supposition  that  causation  means  a  ^  perfect 
habit  of  imagination,'  to  be  the  absence  of  such  habit — the 
state  in  which  imagination  is  perfectly  indifferent  in  regard 
to  the  transition  from  a  given  impression  to  an  idea,  because 
the  transition  has  not  been  repeated  often  enough  to  form 
even  the  beginning  of  a  habit.     Such  being  mere  chance, 

*  probability  of  chances '  means  a  state  of  imagination  between 
the  perfect  indifference  and  that  perfect  habit  of  transition, 
which  is  *  necessary  connexion.'  *  Probability  of  causes '  is 
the  same  thing.  Its  strength  or  weakness  depends  simply  on 
the  proportion  between  the  number  of  experiments  (*  each 
experiment  being  a  kind  of  chance ')  in  which  A  has  been 
found  to  immediately  follow  6,  and  the  number  of  those  in 
which  it  has  not.'  Mere  chance,  probability,  and  causation 
then  are  equally  states  of  imagination.  The  *  equal  necessity 
of  the  connexion  between  all  causes  and  effects  '  means  not 
that  any  ^  law  of  causation  pervades  the  universe,'  but  that, 
unless  the  habit  of  transition  between  any  feelings  is  *fuU  and 
perfect,'  we  do  not  speak  of  these  feelings  as  related  in  the 
way  of  cause  and  effect. 

337.  Interpreted  consistently  with  this  doctrine,  the  pas-  Laws  oi 
sage  quoted  in  the  last  paragraph  but  one  can  only  mean  natuw  m 
that,  when  a  man  has  arrived  at  maturity,  his  experience  of  fled  habits 
the  sequence  of  feelings  cannot  fail  in  quantity.  He  must  ofexpec- 
have  had  experience  enough  to  form  not  only  a  perfect  habit 
of  transition  fr^m  any  impression  to  the  idea  ot  its  usual 
attendant,  but  a  habit  which  would  act  upon  us  even  in  the 
case  of  novel  events,  and  lead  us  after  a  single  experiment  oi 
a  sequence  confidently  to  expect  its  recurrence,  if  only  the 
experience  had  been  uniform.  It  is  because  it  has  not  been 
so,  that  in  many  cases  the  habit  of  transition  is  still  imper- 
fect, and  the  sequence  of  A  on  B  not '  proven,'  but '  probable.' 
The  probability  then  which  affects  the  imagination  of  the 
matured  man  is  of  the  sort  that  arises  from  '  contrary 
causes,'  as  distinct  from  *  imperfect  experience.'  This  is  all 
that  the  passage  in  question  can  fairly  mean.     Such  *  probft- 

>  Pp.  424-428,  432-  434. 
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bility'  cannot  become  *  proof,'  or  the  ^imperfect  habit,' 
perfect,  by  discovery  of  any  necessary  connexion  or  law  of 
causation,  for  the  perfect  habit  of  transition,  the  imagination 
enlivened  to  the  maximum  by  custom,  is  the  law  of  causation. 
The  formation  of  the  habit  constitutes  the  law :  to  discover 
it  would  be  to  discover  what  does  not  yet  exist.  The  incom- 
pleteness of  the  habit  in  certain  directions,  the  limitation  of 
our  assurance  to  certain  sequences  as  distinct  from  others, 
must  be  equally  a  limitation  to  the  universality  of  the  law. 
It  is  impossible  then  that  on  the  faith  of  the  universality 
of  the  law  we  should  seek  to  extend  the  range  of  that 
assurance  which  is  identical  with  it.  Our  *  observation  con- 
cerning the  connexion  of  causes  and  eflfects '  merely  means 
the  sum  of  our  assured  expectations,  founded  on  habit,  at 
any  given  time,  and  that  on  the  strength  of  this  we  should 
*  prepare  an  experiment,'  with  a  view  to  assuring  ourselves 
of  a  universal  sequence  from  a  single  instance,  is  as  unac- 
countable as  that,  given  the  instance,  the  assurance  should 
follow. 
Kxperi-  3^^-  "^^  case  then  stands  thus.     In  order  to  make  the 

ence,  ac-      required  distinction  between  inference  to  real  existence  and 
htsac^unt  ^^^  lively  suggestion  of  an  idea,  Hume  has  to  graft  on  his 
ofit,cannot  theory  the  alien  notion  of  an  objective  system,  an  order  of 
of  know^-"^  nature,  represented  by  ideas  of  memory,  and  on  the  strength 
ledge.         of  such  a  uotiou  to  interpret  a  transition  from  these  ideas  to 
others,  because  we  cannot  help  making  it,  as  an  objective 
necessity.     Of  such  alien  notion  and  interpretation  he  avails 
himself  in  his  definition  (understood  as  he  means  it  to  bo 
understood)  of  cause  as  a  *  natural  relation.'*     But  he  had 
not  the  boldness  of  his  later  disciples.     Though  he  could  be 
inconsistent  so  far,  he  could  not  be  inconsistent  far  enougli 
to  make  his  theory  of  inference  fit  the  practice  of  naturul 
philosophers.     Bound  by  his  doctrine  of  ideas  as  coj^ied  from 
impressions,  he  can  give  no  account  of  inferred  ideas  that 
shall  explain  the  extension  of  knowledge  beyond  the  expect- 
ation that  we  shall  feel  again  what  we  have  felt  already.     It 
was  not  till  another  theory  of  experience  was  forthcoming 
than  that  given  by  the  philosophers  who  were  most  fond  of 
declaring  their  devotion  to  it,  that  the  procedure  of  science 
could  be  justified.     The  old  philosophy,  we  are  often  truly 

See  above,  paragraph  317. 
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told,  had  been  barren  for  want  of  contact  with  fact.  It 
sought  truth  by  a  process  which  really  consisted  in  evolving 
the  *  connotation '  of  general  names.  The  new  birth  came 
when  the  mind  had  learnt  to  leave  the  idols  of  the  tribe  and 
cave,  and  to  cleave  solely  to  experience.  If  the  old  philosophy, 
however,  was  superseded  by  science,  science  itself  required 
a  new  philosophy  to  answer  the  question.  What  constitutes 
experience  ?  It  was  in  eflFect  to  answer  this  question  that 
Locke  and  Hume  >vrote,  and  it  is  the  condemnation  of  their 
doctrine  that,  according  to  it,  experience  is  not  a  possible 
parent   of  science.      It  is  not   those,  we   know,   who   cry 

*  Lord,  Lord ! '  the  loudest,  that  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  nor  does  the  strongest  assertion  of  our  dependence 
on  experience  imply  a  true  insight  into  its  nature.  Hume 
has  found  acceptance  with  men  of  science  as  the  great  ex- 
ponent of  the  doctrine  that  there  can  be  no  new  knowledge 
without  new  experience.  It  has  not  been  noticed  that  with 
him  such  *  new  experience '  could  only  mean  a  further  repe- 
tition of  familiar  feelings,  and  that  if  it  means  more  to  his 
followers,  it  is  only  because  they  have  been  less  faithful  than 
he  was  to  that  antithesis  between  thought  and  reality  which 
they  are  not  less  loud  in  asserting. 

839.  From  the  point  that  our  enquiry  has  reached,  we  can  His  atti- 
anticipate  the  b'ne  which  Hume  could  not  but  take  in  regard  ^d«  ^ 

WAPQB  deft 

to  Self  and  God.  His  scepticism  lay  ready  to  his  hand  in  the  trine  of 
incompatibility  between  the  principles  of  Locke  and  that  thinking 
doctrine  of  ^  thinking  substance,'  which  Locke  and  Berkeley 
alike  maintained.  If  the  reader  will  revert  to  the  previous 
part  of  this  introduction,  in  which  that  doctrine  was  dis- 
cussed,* he  will  find  it  equally  a  commentary  upon  those 
sections  of  the  *  Treatise  on  Human  Nature '  which  deal  with 

*  immateriality  of  the  soul '  and  *  personal  identity.'  Sub- 
stance, we  saw,  alike  as  *  extended '  and  as  *  thinking,'  was  a 

*  creation  of  the  mind,'  yet  i-eal ;  something  of  which  there 
was  an  ^  idea,'  but  of  which  nothing  could  be  said  but  that  it 
was  not  an  *  idea.'  The  *  thinking  '  substance,  moreover,  was 
at  a  special  disadvantage  in  contrast  with  the  *  extended,' 
because,  in  the  first  place,  it  could  not,  like  body,  be  repre- 
sented as  given  to  consciousness  in  the  feeling  of  solidity,  and 
secondly  it  was  not  wanted.      It  was  a  mere  double  of  the 

•  Above,  paragraphs  127-135, 144-1 16,  &  192. 
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extended  substance  to  'which,  as  the  ^something  wherein 
they  do  subsist  and  from  which  thej  do  result,'  our 
ideas  had  already  been  referred.  Having  no  conception> 
then,  of  Spirit  or  Self  before  him  but  that  of  the  thinking 
substance,  of  which  Berkeley  had  confessed  that  it  was  not  a 
possible  idea  or  object  of  an  idea,  Hume  had  only  to  apply 
the  method,  by  which  Berkeley  himself  had  disposed  of  ex- 
tended substance,  to  get  rid  of  Spirit  likewise.  This  could 
be  done  in  a  sentence,'  but  having  done  it,  Hume  is  at 
further  pains  to  show  that  immateriality,  simplicity,  and 
identity  cannot  be  ascribed  to  the  soul ;  as  if  there  were  a  soul 
left  to  which  anything  could  be  ascribed. 
A^  to  Im-  340.  There  were  two  ways  of  conceiving  the  soul  as  im- 
"t***TSJ"  ^^^risl,  of  which  Hume  was  cognizant.  One,  current 
Soul,  he  among  the  theologians  and  ordinary  Cartesians  and  adopted 
?!S  ^^d  ^y  Locke,  distinguishing  extension  and  thought  as  severally 
BiTkeley  divisible  and  indivisible,  supposed  separate  substances — 
agjiiost  matter  and  the  soul — to  which  these  attributes,  incapable  of 
*  local  conjunction, '  severally  belonged.  The  other,  Berkeley'^*, 
having  ostensibly  reduced  extended  matter  to  a  succession 
of  feelings,  took  the  exclusion  of  all  *  matter'  to  which 
thought  could  be  *  joined'  as  a  proof  that  the  soul  was  im- 
material. Hume,  with  cool  ingenuity,  turns  each  doctrine 
to  account  against  the  other.  From  Berkeley  he  accepts 
the  reduction  of  sensible  things  to  sensations.  Our  feelings 
do  not  represent  extended  objects  other  than  themselves ; 
but  we  cannot  admit  this  without  acknowledging  the  con- 
sequence, as  Berkeley  himself  implicitly  did,*  that  certain 
of  our  impressions — those  of  sight  and  touch — are  themselves 
ext»ended.  What  then  becomes  of  the  doctrine,  that  the 
soul  must  be  immaterial  because  thought  is  not  extended, 
and  cannot  be  joined  to  what  is  so  ?  Thought  means  the 
succession  of  impressions.  Of  these  some,  though  the 
smaller  number,  are  actually  extended ;  and  those  that  are 
not  so  are  united  to  those  that  are  by  the  *  natural  relations ' 
of  resemblance  and  of  contiguity  in  time  of  appearance,  and 
by  the  consequent  relation  of  cause  and  eflFect.*  The  rela- 
tion of  local  conjunction,  it  is  true,  can  only  obtain  between 
impressions  which  are  alike  extended.  The  ascription  of  it  to 
such  as  are  unextended  arises  from  the  ^  propensity  in  human 

»  P.  517.  «  Sec  above,  par.  177.  •  Pp.  620-621. 
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iture,  when  objects  are  united  by  anj'  relation,  to  luld  some 
iw  relation  in  order  to  complete  the  union."  This  ad- 
BUBsion,  however,  can  yield  no  triumph  to  those  who  hold 
that  thought  can  only  be  joined  to  a  '  simple  and  indivisible 
snbetance.'  If  the  existeoce  of  unextended  impreBsiona 
requires  the  supposition  of  a  thinking  substance  '  simple  and 
indivisible,'  the  existence  of  extended  ones  must  equally 
imply  a  thinking  substance  that  bas  all  the  properties  of 
extended  objects.  If  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  perceptions 
which  are  unextended  can  belong  to  a  substance  which  is 
extended,  it  is  equally  absurd  to  suppose  that  perceptions 
which  are  extended  can  belong  to  a  substance  that  is  not 
flo.  Thus  Berkeley's  criticism  has  indeed  prevailed  against  a 
the  vulgar  notion  of  a  material  substance  as  opposed  to  a  wl^iBlaS 
thinking  one,  but  meanwhile  he  is  himself  'hoist  with  his 
own  petard.'  If  that  thinking  substance,  the  survival  of 
which  was  the  condition  of  bis  theory  serving  its  theological 
purpose,'  is  to  survive  at  alt,  it  can  only  be  as  equivalent 
to  Spinoza's  substance,  in  which  '  both  matter  and  thought 
^Were  supposed  to  inhere.'  Tlie  universe  of  our  experience 
;^'the  son,  moon,  and  stars;  the  earth,  seas,  plants,  animals, 
men,  ships,  bouses,  and  other  productions,  either  of  art  or 
natnre  ' — is  the  same  universe  when  it  is  called  '  the  universe 
of  objects  or  of  body,'  and  when  it  is  called  '  the  universe  of 
thought,  or  of  impressions  and  ideas ; '  but  to  hold,  according 
to  Spinoza's  '  hideons  hypothesis,'  tliat  '  the  universe  of  ob- 
jects or  of  body '  inheres  in  one  simple  uncompounded 
Bnbstance,  is  to  ronse  *  a  hundred  voices  of  scorn  and  detefl- 
tation;'  while  the  same  hypothesis  in  I'egard  to  the  'universe 
of  impressions  and  ideas'  is  treated  'with  applause  and 
Teneration.'  It  was  to  save  God  and  Immortality  that  the 
great  philosopher,'  who  had  found  the  true  way  out  of 
scholastic  absurdity  of  abstract  ideas,*  had  yet  clung  to 
'unintelligible  cbimtera'  of  thinking  substance;  and 
after  all,  in  doing  so,  he  fell  into  a  '  true  atheism,'  indistin- 
guishable from  that  which  had  rendered  the  unbelieving 
Jew  '  BO  universally  infamous,'* 

3il.  The  supposition  of  spiritual   substance   being  thus  CuiMliqpfl 
once  absurd,  and  of  a  tendency  the  very  opposite  of  the  "'  "P"'  | 
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I    purpose  it  woB  lutfunt  to  SE^rve,  ca.u  auytliiug  better 

for  thd  supposition  of  a  spiritual  cause?  It  was  to  tha 
represtiiitation  of  spirit  as  cause  raUier  tliaii  tis  substaun*, 
it  will  be  i-emembered,  that  botbLotke  and  Berkeley  trusted 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Theism  which  should  not  be 
Pantheism.'  Locke,  in  his  demonstration  of  the  being  of 
(lod,  trusted  for  proof  of  a  first  cause  to  the  infereuce  from 
ihat  which  begins  to  exist  to  something  having  power  to 
produce  it,  and  to  the  principle  of  necessiury  connexion — ■ 
connexion  in  the  way  of  agreement  of  ideas — between  cause 
and  effect  for  proof  that  this  first  cause  must  be  immaterial, 
even  aa  its  effect,  viz.  our  thought,  is.  Hume's  doctrine  of 
causation,  of  course,  renders  both  sides  of  the  demonstration 
nnoieaning.  Inference  being  onlj  the  suggestion  by  a 
feeling  of  the  image  of  its  '  usual  attendant,'  there  can  be 
no  inference  to  that  which  is  not  a  possible  image  of  an  im- 
pression, Kor,  since  causation  merely  means  the  constant 
conjunction  of  impressions,  and  there  is  no  such  contrariety 
between  the  impression  we  call '  motion  of  matter '  and  that 
we  ciUl  'thought,'  any  more  than  between  any  other  im- 
pressions,^ as  is  incompatible  with  their  constant  conjunction, 
is  there  any  reason  why  we  should  set  aside  the  hourly  ex- 
perience, which  tells  us  that  bodily  motions  are  the  cauae  of 
thoughts  and  sentiments.  If,  however,  there  were  thai 
necessftry  connexion  between  effect  and  cause,  by  which 
tiocke  sought  to  show  the  spirituahty  of  the  first  cause,  it 
would  really  go  to  show  just  the  reverse  of  infinite  power 
in  such  cause.  It  is  fi-om  our  impressions  and  ideas  thai 
we  aie  supposed  to  infer  this  cause ;  but  in  these — aa 
Berkeley  had  shown,  and  shown  as  his  way  of  provuig  the 
existence  of  God—there  is  no  efficacy  whatever.  Thty  am 
'  inert,'  If  then  the  cause  must  agree  with  the  effect,  the 
Supreme  Being,  as  the  cause  of  our  impressions  and  ideaa, 
must  be  '  inert '  likewise.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  with 
Berkeley  we  cling  to  the  notion  that  there  must  be  efficient 
power  somewhere,  and  having  excluded  it  from  the  relation 

>  See  above,  ff  147,  171.  103.  in  Nrliiio  laadioR  |Hu«a«cw  allow  him- 
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of  ideas  to  each  other  or  of  matter  to  ideas,  find  it  in  the 
direct  relation  of  God  to  ideas,  we  fall  *  into  the  grossest 
impieties  ;'  for  it  will  follow  that  God  ^is  the  author  of  all 
our  volitions  and  impressions.'  * 

342.  Against  the  doctrine  of  a  real  *  identity  of  the  self  or  Dispose* 
person'  Hume   had   merely  to   exhibit  the   contradictions  ^„*jJ^5eB. 
which  Locke's   own   statement  of   it  involves.*     To   have  tity  by 
transferred  this  identity  definitely  from  *  matter'  to  con-  ^^^^^. 
sciousness  was  in  itself  a  great  merit,  but,  so  transferred,  in  tions  in 
the   absence   of   any   other  theory   of  consciousness  than  Locke's 
Locke's,  it  only  becomes  more  obviously  a  fiction.     If  there  it. 
is  nothing  real  but  the  succession  of  feelings,  identity  of 
body,  it  is  true,  disappears  as  inevitably  as  identity  of  mind ; 
and  so  we  have  already  found  it  to  do   in   Hume.*     But 
whereas  the  notion  of  a  unity  of  body  throughout  the  suc- 
cession of  perceptions  only  becomes  contradictory  through 
the  medium  of  a  reduction  of  body  to  a  succession  of  per- 
ceptions, the  identity  of  a  mind,  which  has  been  already 
defined  as  a  succession  of  perceptions,  is  a  contradiction  in 
terms.     There  can  be  *  properly  no  simplicity  in  it  at  one 
time,  nor  identity  at  different ;  it  is  a  kind  of  theatre  where 
several  perceptions  successively  make  their  appearance.'   But 
this  comparison  must  not  mislead  us.     ^  They  are  the  suc- 
cessive perceptions  only,  that  constitute  the  mind ;  nor  have 
we  the  most  distant  notion  of  the  place  where  these  scenes 
are  represented,  or  of  the  materials  of  which  it  is  composed.' 
The   problem    for  Hnnift   thpn   in   regard  to   personaLas 
it  had  been  in  regard  to  bodily,  identity  is  to  account  for 
that  *  natural  propension  to   fTna.grine '  it  which-^Iaafeuaffe 
impliep. 

348.  The  method  of  explanation  in  each  case  is  the  same.  Yet  can 
He  starts  with  two  suppositions,  to  neither  of  which  he  is  coimt*for 
logically  entitled.     One  is  that  we  have  a  ^distinct  idea  of  it  ass 
identity  or  sameness,'  i.e.  of  an  object  that  remains  invari-  '^^^, 
able  and  uninterrupted  through  a  supposed  variation  of  time '  posing 
— a  supposition  which,  as  we  have  seen,  upon  his  principles  '^^*, 
must  mean  that  a  feeling,  which  is  one  in  a  succession  of  with  him 
feelings,  is  yet  all  the  successive  feelings  at  once.   The  other  »« 'rapos- 

*  Pp.   529-581,  a    commentary    on  '  See  above,  {§  134  and  folL 
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ve  an  idea  '  of  several  different  objects  existiag 
,  and  connected  together  by  a  close '  (natural) 
'relation' — which  in  like   manner  implies  that  a  feeling, 
wbich  ia  one  among  a  succession  of  feelings,  is  at  the  same 
time  a  consciousness  of  these   feelings   as   successive  and 
under  that  qualiBcation  by  mutual  relation  which  implies 
their  equal  presence  to  it.     These  two  ideas,  which  in  truth.  . 
iire '  distinct  and  even  contrary.' '  we  yet  come  to  confuse  with  ■ 
»?ach    other,  because  '  that  action    of  the    imagination,  by  I 
which  we  consider  the  uninterrupted  and  invisible  object,  J 
and  tbat  by  which  wc  reflect  on  the  succession  of  related  I 
objeeta,  are  almost  the  same  to  the  feeling.'     Thus,  thougltl 
what  we  call  our  mind  is  really  a  '  succession  of  related  ob-l 
jects.'  we  have  a  atrong  propensity  to  mistalce  it  for  an  'in-l 
variable  and  uninterrupted  object.*     To  this  propensity  v 
at  last  80  far  yield  as  to  assert  our  successive  perceptions  to  I 
be  in  effect  the  same,  however  interrupted  and  variable ;  and  I 
then,  by  way  of '  justifying  to  ourselves  this  absurdity,  feign 
the  continued  existence  of  the  perceptions  of  our  senses,  to 
remove  the  interruption ;  and  run  into  the  notion  of  a  xml, 
and  self,  and  gubslance,  to  disijuise  the  varintion." 

344.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  theory,  which  we  have  just  ' 
summarised,  would  merely  be  a  briefer  version  of  that  given 
in  the  section  on  '  Scepticism  with  regard  to  the  Senses,' 
in  the  sentence,  which  states  its  conclusion,  for  'the  notion 
of  a  soul  and  self  and  substance '  were  written  '  the  notion  of 
a  double  existence  of  perceptions  and  objects.'  *     To  a  reader 
who  has  not  thoroughly  entered  into  the  fusion  of  being  and 
feeling,  which   belongs  to  the  'new  way  of  ideaa,'  it  may  J 
seem  strange  that  one  and  the  same  process  of  so-called  | 
conlusion  has  to  account  for  such  apparently  disparate  resulta, , 
as  the  notion  of  a  permanently  identicnl  self  and  that  of  the  I 
distinct  existence  of  body.     If  he  bears  in  mind,  however, 
that  with  Hume  the  universe  of  our  experience  is  the  samfi 
when  it  is  called  '  the  universe  of  objects  or  of  body '  and 
when  it  is  called  the  '  universe  of  thought  or  my  impressions 
and  ideas,'*  he  will  see  tbat  on  the  score  of  consistency 
Hume  is  to  be  blamed,  not  for  applying  the  same  method  to 
account  for  the  fictions  of  material  and  spiritual  identity, 
but  for  allowing  himself,  in  his  preference  for  physical,  as 
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against  theological,  pretension,  to  write  as  if  the  supposition 
of  spiritual  were  reaJlj  distinct  from  that  of  material  iden- 
tity, and  might  be  more  contemptuously  disposed  of.  The 
original  *  mistake,'  out  of  which  according  to  him  the  two 
fictitious  suppositions  arise,  is  one  and  the  same ;  and  though 
it  is  a  ^  mistake '  without  which,  as  we  have  found  *  from 
Hume's  own  admissions,  we  could  not  speak  even  in  singular 
propositions  of  the  most  ordinary  *  objects  of  sense  '-  -this 
pen,  this  table,  this  chair — it  is  yet  one  that  on  his  princi- 
ples is  logically  impossible,  since  it  consists  in  a  confusion 
between  ideas  that  we  cannot  have.  Of  this  original  *  mis- 
take '  the  fictions  of  body  and  of  its  ^  continued  and  distinct 
existence '  are  but  altered  expressions.  They  represent  in 
truth  the  same  logical  category  of  substance  and  relation. 
And  of  the  Self  according  to  Locke's  notion  of  it*  (which  was 
the  only  one  that  Hume  had  in  view),  as  a  *  thinking  thing ' 
within  each  man  among  a  multitude  of  other  thinking  things, 
the  same  would  have  to  be  said.  But  in  order  to  account 
for  the  ^  mistake,'  of  which  the  suppositions  of  thinking  and 
material  substance  are  the  correlative  expressions,  and  which 
it  is  the  net  result  of  Hume's  speculation  to  exhibit  at  once 
as  necessary  and  as  impossible,  we  have  found  another  notion 
of  the  self  forced  upon  us — not  as  a  double  of  body,  but  as 
the  source  of  that  *  familiar  theory '  which  body  in  truth  is, 
and  without  which  there  would  be  no  universe  of  objects, 
whether  *  bodies '  or  *  impressions  and  ideas,'  at  all. 

345.  Thus   the   more   strongly  Hume   insists    that  *the  Possibility 
identity  which  we  ascribe  to  the  mind  of  man  is  only  a  fictltk>us 
fictitious  one,'^  the  more  completely  does  his  doctrine  refute  ideas  im- 
itself.     If  he  had  really  succeeded  in  reducing  those  *in-  ^JJ'J^f^' 
vented '  relations,  which  Locke  had  implicitly  recognised  as  Hume's 
the  framework  of  tlie  universe,  to  what  he  calls  *  natural '  d"^^***- 
ones — to  mere  sequences  of  feeling — the  case  would  have  been 
different.     With  the  disappearance  of  the  conception  of  the 
world  as  a  system  of   related  elements,  the  necessity  of  a 
thinking  subject,  without  whose  presence  to  feelings  they 
could  not  become  such  elements,  would  have  disappeared 
likewise.   But  he  cannot  so  reduce  them.   In  all  his  attempts 
to  do  so  we  find  that  the  relation,  which  has  to  be  explained 
away,  is  pre-supposed  under  some  other  expression,  and  that 

»  AboTP,  §§  303  &  304.  »  Above,  §.^  rjy-132.  «  1\  640. 
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it  is  '  fictitious  '  not  in  the  eense  which  Hume's  theory  re- 
qnires- — the  sense,  namely,  that  there  ia  no  such  thing  either 
really  or  in  imagination,  either  as  impression  or  idea^but 
in  the  sense  that  it  would  not  exist  if  we  did  not  think  about 
oar  feelings.  Thns,  whereas  identity  ought  for  Hume's 
purpose  to  be  either  a  '  natural  relation,'  or  a  propensity 
arising  from  such  relation,  or  nothing,  we  find  that  accord- 
ing to  his  account,  though  neither  natural  relation  nor  pro- 
pensity, it  yet  exists  both  as  idea  aiid  as  reality.  He  aareg 
appearances  indeed  by  saying'  that  nahiral  relations  of  ideas 
'  produce  it,'  but  they  do  so,  according  to  his  detailed 
account  of  the  matter,  in  the  sense  that,  the  idea  of  an 
identical  object  being  given,  we  mistake  our  successive 
and  resembling  feelings  for  such  an  object.  In  other  words, 
the  existence  of  numerically  identical  things  is  a  '  fiction,' 
not  as  if  there  were  no  such  things,  but  because  it  implies 
a.  certain  operation  of  thought  upon  our  feelings,  a  certain 
interpretation  of  impressions  under  direction  of  an  idea  not 
derived  from  impressions.  By  a  like  equivocal  use  of '  fiction ' 
Hume  covers  the  admission  of  real  identity  in  its  more  com- 
plex forms— the  identity  of  a  mass,  whose  parts  undergo 
perpetual  change  of  distribution ;  of  a  body  whose  form 
survives  not  merely  the  redistribution  of  its  materials,  but 
the  substitution  of  others;  of  animals  and  vegetables,  in 
which  nothing  but  the  '  common  end '  of  the  changing 
members  remains  the  same.  The  reality  of  such  identity  of 
mass,  of  form,  of  organism,  he  quietly  takes  for  granted.* 
He  calls  it  '  fictitious  '  indeed,  but  only  either  in  the  sense 
above  given  or  in  the  sense  that  it  is  roistaben  for  mere  nu- 
merical identity. 

346.  After  he  has  thus  admitted,  as  constituents  of  the 
*  universe  of  objects,'  a  whole  hierarchy  of  ideas  of  which 
the  simplest  must  vanish  before  the  demand  to  '  point  out 
the  impression  from  which  it  is  derived,'  we  are  the  less 
surprised  to  find  him  pronouncing  in  conclusion  '  that  the 
true  idea  of  the  human  mind  is  to  consider  it  as  a  system 
of  different  perceptions  or  different  existences,  which  are 
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linked  together  by  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  and  mu- 
tually produce,  destroy,  influence  and  modify  each  other.'  * 
A  better  definition  than  this,  as  a  definition  of  naturCy  or  one 
more  charged  with  *  fictions  of  thought,'  could  scarcely  be 
desired.  K  the  idea  of  such  a  system  is  a  true  idea  at  all, 
which  we  are  only  wrong  in  confusing  with  mere  numerical 
identity,  we  need  be  the  less  concerned  that  it  should  be 
adduced  as  the  true  idea  not  of  nature  but  of  the  ^  ^uman 
mind.'  Having  learnt,  through  the  discipline  which  Hume 
himself  furnishes,  that  the  recognition  of  a  system  of  nature 
logically  carries  with  it  that  of  a  self-conscious  subject,  in 
relation  to  which  alone  *  different  perceptions '  become  a 
system  of  nature,  we  know  that  we  cannot  naturalise  the 
^  human  mind '  without  presupposing  that  which  is  neither 
nature  nor  natural,  though  apart  from  it  nature  would  not  be 
— that  of  which  the  designation  as  ^  mind,'  as  ^  human,'  as 
^  personal,'  is  of  secondary  importance,  but  which  is  etemaU 
self-determined,  and  thinks. 

•  P.  64L 
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1 .  Ik  his  speculation  on  morals,  no  less  than  on  knowledge,  Hume's 
Hnme  follows  the  lines  laid  down  bj  Locke.    With  each  ^«5^°« «' 
there  is  a  precise  correspondence  between  the  doctrine  of  parallel 
nature  and  the  doctrine  of  the  good.     Each  gives  an  account  Jj^^      - 
of  reason  consistent  at  least  in  this  that,  as  it  allows  reason  nature, 
no  place  in  the  constitution  of  real  objects,  so  it  allows  it 

none  in  the  constitution  of  objects  that  determine  desire  and, 
through  it,  the  will.  With  each,  consequently,  the  *  moral 
faculty,'  whether  regarded  as  the  source  of  the  judgments 

*  ought  and  ought  not,'  or  of  acts  to  which  these  judgments 
are  appropriate,  can  only  be  a  certain  faculty  of  feeling,  a 
particular  susceptibility  of  pleasure  and  pain.  The  originality 
of  Hume  lies  in  his  systematic  effort  to  account  for  those 
objects,  apparently  other  than  pleasure  and  pain,  which  de- 
termine desire,  and  which  Locke  had  taken  for  granted  with- 
out troubling  himself  about  their  adjustment  to  his  theory, 
as  resulting  from  the  modification  of  primary  feelings  by 

*  associated  ideas.'  *  Natural  relation,'  the  close  and  uniform 
sequence  of  certain  impressions  and  ideas  upon  each  other, 
is  the  solvent  by  which  in  the  moral  world,  as  in  the  world 
of  knowledge,  he  disposes  of  those  ostensibly  necessary  ideas 
that  seem  to  regulate  impressions  without  being  copied  from 
them  ;  and  in  regard  to  the  one  application  of  it  as  much  as 
to  the  other,  the  question  is  whether  the  efficiency  of  the 
solvent  does  not  depend  on  its  secretly  including  the  very 
ideas  of  which  it  seems  to  get  rid. 

2.  The  place  held  by  the  *  essay  concerning  Human  XJn-  It«  relation 
derstanding,'   as   a  sort  of  philosopher's  Bible  in  the  last  ^      ^*' 
century,  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  effect  of  doctrines  that 
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only  appear  in  it  in cideii tally.     It  does  not  profeas  to  I 
ethical  treatise  at  all,  jet  the  moral  psychology  contained  in  I 
the  chapter 'of  Power'  (II.   21),  and  the  account  of  moral  ] 
good  and  evil  contained  in  the  chapter  '  of  other  Relations ' 
(II.  26),  fnmiahed  the  text  forniost  of  the  ethical  specnlation  ] 
that  prevailed  in  England,  France,  and  Scotland  for  a  centnrj'  I 
later.     If  Locke's  theory  was  essentially  a  reproduction  of  1 
Hohbes",  it  was  yet  in  the  farm  he  gave  it  that  it  survived  f 
while  Hobbes  was  decried  and  forgotten.      The  chapter  on 
Power  is  iii  effect  an  account  of  determination  by  motives. 
More,  perhaps,  than  any  other  part  of  the  essay  it  bears  the  I 
marks  of  having  been  written   '  currente  calamo,'     In  the  | 
second  edition  a  summary  was  annexed  which  differs  some- 
what in  the  use  of  terms,  but  not  otherwise,  from  the  original 
tlraught.     The  main  course  of  thought,  however,  is   clear 
throughout.     Will  and  freedom  are  at  first  defined  in  all  but 
identical  terms  as  each  a  '  power  to  begin  or  forbear  action  . 
barely  by  a  preference  of  the  mind'   {§^  S,  6,  71).     Nor  is  ] 
this  identification  departed  from,  except  that  the  t«rm  '  will ' 
is  afterwards  restricted  to  the   '  preference  *  or  '  power  of 
preference,'  while  fi^edom  ia  confined  to  the  power  of  acting 
upon  preference ;  in  which  sense  it  is  pointed  out  that  though 
there  cannot  be  freedom  without  will,  there  may  be  ' 
without  freedom,  as  when,  through  the  breaking  of  a  bridge, 
a  man  cannot  help  falling  into  the  water,  though  he  prefers  J 
not  to  do  BO.     '  Freedom  '  and  '  will '  being  thus  alike  powers, 
if  not  the  same  power,  it  is  as  improper  to  ask  whether  the  j 
will  is  free  as  whether  one  power  has  another  power.     The  ' 
proper  question  is  whether  man  is  free  (§§  14,  21),  and  the 
answer  to  this  question,  according  to  Locke,  is  that  within 
certain  limits  he  is  free  to  act,  but  that  he  is  not  free  to  will. 
When  in  any  case  he  has  the  option  of  acting  or  forbearing 
to  act,  he  cannot  help  preferring,  i.e.  willing,  one  or  other  i 
nlternative.     If  it  is  farther  asked.  What  determines  the  vrill  1 
or  preference?  the  answer  is  tliat '  nothing  sets  us  upon  any 
new  action  but  some   unoiisineas '   {§  2y},   viz.,  the  'most 
UT^ent  uneasiness  we  at  any  time  feel '   (§  40),  which  again 
ia  always  '  the  uneasiness  of  desire  fixed  on  some  absent  good, 
either  negative,  as  indolence  to  one  in  pain,  or  positive,  aa  1 
enjoyment  of  pleasure.'     In  one  sense,  indeed,  it  may  be  said  I 
that  the  will  often  runs  counter  to  desire,  but  this  merely  I 
ramus  thnt  we  'being  in    this  world  beset  with  sundry  un-  | 
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easinesses,  distressed  with  different  desires/  the  determination 
of  the  will  by  the  most  pressing  desire  often  implies  the 
coimteraction  of  other  desires  which  would,  indeed,  under 
other  circumstances,  be  the  most  pressing,  but  at  the  par- 
ticular time  of  the  supposed  action  are  not  so. 

3.  So  far  Locke's  doctrine  amounts  to  no  more  than  this,  Two 
that  action  is  always  determined  by  the  strongest  motive ;  JJ^^J 
and  only  those  who  strangely  hold  that  human  freedom  is  to  always  act 
be  vindicated  by  disputing  that  truism  wiQ  care  to  question  gJJI^,^ 
it.     To  admit  that  the  strongest  desire  always  moves  action  motire? 
(there  being,  in  fact,  no  test  of  its  strength  but  its  effect  on  ^^^ 
action)  and  that,  since  every  desire  causes  uneasiness  till  it  stitnteshi* 
is  satisfied,  the  strongest  desire  is  also  the  most  pressing  i^^7®!^ 
uneasiness,^  is  compatible  with  the  most  opposite  views  as  to  the 
the  constitution  of  the  objects  which  determine  desire.     To  ™^^"' 
understand  that  it  is  this  constitution  of  the  desired  object, 
not  any  possible  intervention  of  unmotived  willing  between 
the  presentation  of  a  strongest  motive  and  action,which  forms 
the  central  question  of  ethics,  is  the  condition  of  all  clear 
thinking  on  the  subject.     It  is  a  question,  however,  which 
Locke  ignores,  and  popular  philosophy,  to  its  great  confusion, 
has  not  only  continued  to  do  the  same,  but  would  probably 
resent  as  pedantic  any  attempt  at  more  accurate  analysis. 
When  we  hear  of  the  strongest  *  desire '  being  the  uniform 
motive  to  action,  we  have  to  ask,  in  the  first  place,  whether 
the  term  is  confined  to  impulses  determined  by  a  prior  con- 
sciousness, or  is  taken  to  include  those  impulses,  commonly 
called  '  mere  appetites,'  which  are  not  so  determined,  but 
depend  directly  and  solely  on  the  *  constitution  of  our  bodily 
organs.'     The  appetite  of  hunger  is  obviously  quite  indepen- 
dent of  any  remembrance  of  the  pleasure   of  eating,   yet 
nothing  is   commoner   than  to  identify   with   such   simple 


'  Locke's  language  in  regard  to  '  the 
most  pressing  uneasiness*  ^nll  not  be 
found  uniformly  consistent.  His  usual 
<l'>otrine  is  that  the  strength  of  a  desire, 
ys  evinced  by  the  resulting  action,  and 
the  uneasiness  which  it  causes  are  in 
exaict  proportion  to  each  other.  Accord- 
ing to  this  view,  desire  for  future  happi- 
n<ss  can  only  become  a  prevalent 
motive  when  the  uneasiness  which  it 
causes  has  come  to  outweigh  every 
otlur  (Cf.  Chap,  xxi..  Sees.  43  and  45). 
On  the  other  hand,  he  sometimes  seems 


to  distinguish  the  desire  for  future 
pleasure  fW»m  present  uneasiness,  while 
at  the  same  time  implying  that  it  may 
be  a  strongest  motive  (Cf.  sec.  65). 
But  if  so,  it  follows  that  there  may  be 
a  strongest  desire  which  is  not  the 
most  pressing  uneasiness.  (See  below, 
sec.  13.)  Hume,  distinguishing  strong 
from  violent  desires,  and  restricting 
'  uneasiness'  to  the  latter,  is  able  to  hold 
that  it  is  not  alone  the  present  uneasi- 
ness which  determines  action.  (Book 
II..  part  3,  sec.  3,  sub  fin.) 
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appetite  the  desire  determined  by  consciousness  of  some  son, 
as  when  we  say  of  a  drunkard,  who  never  drinks  merely 
because  he  is  thirsty,  that  he  is  governed  by  his  appetite. 
Upon  this  distinction,  however,  since  it  is  recognised  by  current 
psychology,  it  is  less  important  to  insist  than  on  that  between 
the  kinds  of  prior  consciousness  which  may  determine  desire 
proper.  Does  this  prior  consciousness  consist  simply  in  the 
return  of  an  image  of  past  pleasure  with  consequent  hope  of 
its  renewal,  or  is  it  a  conception — the  thought  of  an  object 
under  relations  to  self  or  of  self  in  relation  to  certain  objects 
— in  a  word,  self-consciousness  as  distinct  from  simple 
feeling? 

4.  Of  desire  determined  in  the  former  way  we  have  expe- 
rience, if  at  all,  in  those  motives  which  actuate  us,  as  we 
say,  ^  unconsciously  ' ;  which  means,  without  our  attending 
to  them — ^feelings  which  we  do  not  fix  even  momentarily  by 
reference  to  self  or  to  a  thing.  As  we  cannot  set  ourselves 
to  recall  such  feelings  without  thinking  them,  without  deter- 
mining them  by  that  reference  to  self  which  we  suppose  them 
to  exclude,  they  cannot  be  described ;  but  some  of  our  actions 
(such  as  the  instinctive  recurrence  to  a  sweet  smell),  seem 
only  to  be  thus  accounted  for,  and  probably  those  actions  of 
animals  which  do  not  proceed  fix)m  appetite  proper  are  to  be 
accounted  for  in  the  same  way.  But  whether  such  actions 
are  facts  in  human  experience  or  no,  those  which  make  us  what 
we  are  as  men  are  not  so  determined.  The  man  whom  we 
call  the  slave  of  his  appetite,  the  enlightened  pleasure-hunter, 
the  man  who  lives  for  his  family,  the  artist,  the  enthusiast 
for  humanity,  are  alike  in  this,  that  the  desire  which  moves 
their  action  is  itself  determined  not  by  the  recurring  image 
of  a  past  pleasure,  but  by  the  conception  of  self.  The  self 
may  be  conceived  of  simply  as  a  subject  to  be  pleased,  or  may 
be  a  subject  of  interests,  which,  indeed,  when  gratified,  pro- 
duce pleasure  but  are  not  produced  by  it — interests  in  persons, 
in  beautiful  things,  in  the  order  of  nature  and  society — but 
self  is  still  not  less  the  *  punctum  stans '  whose  presence  to 
each  passing  pleasure  renders  it  a  constituent  of  a  happiness 
which  is  to  be  permanently  pursued,  than  it  is  the  focus  in 
which  the  infiuences  of  that  world  which  only  self-conscious 
reason  could  constitute — the  world  of  science,  of  art,  of  human 
society — must  be  regathered  in  order  to  become  the  personal 
interests  which  move  the  actions  of  individuals.    Ifc  is  in  this 
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self-conBciousness  involved  in  our  motives,  in  that  conversion 
into  a  conception  by  reference  to  self,  which  the  image  even 
of  the  merest  animal  pleasure  must  undergo  before  it  can 
become  an  element  in  the  formation  of  character,  that  the 
possibility  of  freedom  lies.  Without  it  we  should  be  as  sinless 
and  as  improgressive,  as  free  from  remorse  and  aspiration, 
as  incapable  of  selfishness  and  self-denial  as  the  animals. 
Each  pleasure  would  be  taken  as  it  came.  We  should  have 
*the  greatest  happiness  of  which  our  nature  is  capable^* 
without  possibility  of  asking  ourselves  whether  we  might  not 
have  had  more.  It  is  only  the  conception  of  himself  as  a 
permanent  subject  to  be  pleased  that  can  set  man  upon  the 
invention  of  new  pleasures,  and  then,  making  each  pleasure 
a  disappointment  when  it  comes,  produce  the  *  vicious  '  tem- 
per ;  only  this  that  can  suggest  the  reflection  how  much  more 
pleasure  he  might  have  had  than  he  has  had,  and  thus  pro- 
duce what  the  moralists  know  as  ^  cool  selfishness ' ;  only 
this,  on  the  other  hand,  which,  as  *  enlightened  self-love,' 
perpetually  balances  the  attraction  of  imagined  pleasure  by 
the  calculation  whether  it  will  be  good  for  one  as  a  whole. 
Nor  less  is  it  the  conception  of  self,  with  a  *  matter '  more 
adequate  to  its  ^  form,'  taking  its  content  not  from  imagined 
pleasure,  but  from  the  work  of  reason  in  the  world  of  nature 
and  humanity,  which  determines  that  personal  devotion  to  a 
work  or  a  cause,  to  a  state,  a  church,  or  mankind,  which  we 
call  self-sacrifice. 

5.  If,  now,  we  ask  ourselves  whether  Locke  recognised  this  Objects  ■o 

#tj*  M  1^  >  •nil  'i*         constituted 

ninction  of  reason,  as  self-consciousness,  in  the  determination  Locke 
of  the  will,  the  answer  must  be  yes  and  no.     His  cardinal  Bhouldcon- 
doctrine,  as  we  have  sufficiently  seen,  forbade  him  to  admit  ^clude^ 
that  reason  or  thought  could  originate  an  object.     The  only 
possible  objects  with  him  are  either  simple  ideas  or  resoluble 
into  these,  and  the  simple  idea,  as  that  which  we  receive  in 
pure  passivity,  is  virtually  feeling.    Now  no  combination  of 
feelings  (supposing  it  possible ')  can  yield  the  conception  of 
self  as  a  permanent  subject  even  of  pleasure,  much  less  as  a 
subject  of  social  claims.  It  cannot,  therefore,  yield  the  objects, 
ranging  from  sensual  happiness  to  the  moral  law,  humanity, 
and  God,  of  which  this  conception  is  the  correlative  condition. 
Thus,  strictly  taken,  Locke's  doctrine  excludes  every  motive 
to  action,  but  appetite  proper  and  such  desire  as  is  deter- 

«  Cf.  Introduction  to  Vol.  i..  §§  215  and  247. 
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But  he  mined  by  the  imagination  of  animal  pleasure  or  pain,  and  in 

f(Mvdiem™  doing  SO  renders  vice  as  well  as  virtue  unaccoimtable — the 

by  treating  ezcessive  pursuit  of  pleasure  as  well  as  that  dissatisfaction 

5^®f7  .  with  it  which  affords  the  possibility  of  ordinary  reform.     On 
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an  object,    the  other  hand,  the  same  happy  intellectual  unscrupulousness, 
df  iirhich     which  we  have  traced  in  his  theory  of  knowledge,  attends 
ment  gives  him  also  here.     Just  as  he  is  ready  on  occasion  to  treat  any 
plea»ure,a8  conccived  object  that  determines  sense  as  if  it  were  itself  a 
pleasure,     sensation,  so  he  is  ready  to  treat  any  object  that  determines 
desire,  without  reference  to  the  work  of  thought  in  its  con- 
struction, as  if  it  were  itself  the  feeling  of  pleasure,  or  of 
uneasiness  removed,  which  arises  upon  satisfaction  of  the 
desire.     In   this  way,   without  professedly  admitting   any 
motive  but  remembered  pleasure — a  motive  which,  if  it  were 
our  only  one,  would  leave  *  man's  life  as  cheap  as  beasts'  ' — 
he  can  take  for  granted  any  objects  of  recognised  interest  as 
accounting  for  the  movement  of  human  life,  and  as  constitu- 
ents of  an  utmost  possible  pleasure  which  it  is  his  own  fault 
if  every  one  does  not  pursue. 
Confusion        6.  The  term  *  happiness '  is  the  familiar  cover  for  confu- 
OTvered  by  gj^j^  between  the  animal  imagination  of  pleasure  and  the 
•happiness*  Conception  of  personal  well-being.     It  is  so  when — having 
thegenwai  raised  the  question.  What  moves  desire? — Locke  answers, 
desire.        *  happiness,  and  that  alone.'    What,   then,  is    happiness  ? 

*  Good   and  evil  are  nothing  but  pleasure  and  pain,'  and 

*  happiness  in  its  full  extent  is  the  utmost  pleasure  we  are 
capable  of.'  *  This  is  *  the  proper  object  of  desire  in  general,' 
but  Locke  is  careful  to  explain  that  the  happiness  which 

*  moves  every  particular  man's  desire  '  is  not  the  full  extent 
of  it,  but  ^  so  much  of  it  as  is  considered  and  taken  to  make 
a  necessary  part  of  his  happiness.'  It  is  that  '  wherewith  he 
in  his  present  thoughts  can  satisfy  himself.'  Happiness  in 
this  sense  *  every  one  constantly  pursues,'  and  without  possi- 
bilit}'^  of  error ;  for  *  as  to  present  pleasure  the  mind  never 
mistakes  that   which   is   really   good   or   evil.'     Every  one 

*  knows  what  best  pleases  him,  and  that  he  actually  prefers.' 
That  which  is  the  greater  pleasure  or  the  greater  pain  is 
really  just  as  it  appears  (Ibid.  §§  43,  58,  63).  Now  in  these 
statements,  if  we  look  closely,  we  shall  find  that  four  different 
meanings  of  happiness  are  mixed  up,  which  we  will  take 
leave  to  distinguish  by  letters — (a)  happiness  as  an  abstract 

*  Ibid.,  sec.  42,  and  cap.  28,  sec  6. 
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conception,  the  sum  of  possible  pleasure ;  (6)  happiness  as 
equivalent  to  the  pleasure  which  at  any  time  survives  most 
strongly  in  imagination ;  (c)  happiness  as  the  object  of  the 
self-conscious  pleasure-seeker ;  (d)  happiness  as  equivalent 
to  any  object  at  any  time  most  strongly  desired,  not  really  a 
pleasure,  but  by  Locke  identified  with  happiness  in  sense  (b) 
through  the  fallacy  of  supposing  that  the  pleasure  which 
arises  on  satisfaction  of  any  desire,  great  in  proportion  to  the 
strength  of  the  desire,  is  itself  the  object  which  excites 
desire. 

7.  Happiness  ^  in  its  full  extent,'  as  ^  the  utmost  pleasure  we  •Oreaieift 
are  capable  of,'  is  an  unreal  abstraction  if  ever  there  was  ^  °^  . 
one    It  is  curious  that  those  who  are  most  forward  to  deny  and 
the  reality  of  universals,  in  that  sense  in  which  they  are  the  !  I'lea*^ , 
condition  of  all  reality,  viz.,  as  relations,  should  yet,  having  unmeaning 
pronounced  these  to  be   mere  names,   be  found  ascribing  expres- 
reality  to  a  universal,  which  cannot  without  contradiction  be  '^°'**' 
supposed  more  than  a  name.     Does  this  ^  happiness  in  its 
full  extent '  mean  the  *  aggregate  of  possible  enjoyments,' 
of  which  modem  utilitarians  tell  us  9     Such  a  phrase  simply 
represents  the  vain  attempt  to  get  a  definite  by  addition  of 
indefinites.     It  has  no  more  meaning  than    ^the  greatest 
possible  quantity  of  time '  would  have.     Pleasant  feelings 
are  not  quantities  that  can  be  added.     Each  is  over  before 
the  next  begins,  and  the  man  who  has  been  pleased  a  million 
times  is  not  really  better  off — ^has  no  more  of  the  supposed 
chief  good  in  possession — than  the  man  who  has  only  been 
pleaseda  thousand  times.  When  we  speak  of  pleasures,  then,  as 
formingapossible  whole,  we  cannot  mean  pleasures  as  feelings, 
and  what  else  do  we  mean  9   Are  we,  then,  by  the  ^happiness ' 
in  question  to  understand  pleasure  in  general,  as  might  be 
inferred  from  Locke's  speaking  of  it  as  the  *  object  of  desire 
in  general '  ?     But  it  is  in  its  mere  particularity  that  each 
pleasure  has  its  being.     It  is  a  simple  idea,  and  therefore, 
as  Locke  and  Hume  have  themselves  taught  us,  momentary, 
indefinable,  in   *  perpetual  flux,'   changing   every  moment 
upon  us.     Pleasure  in  general^  therefore,  is  not  pleasure,  and 
it  is  nothing  else.    It  is  not  a  conceived  reality,  as  a  relation, 
or  a  thing  determined  by  relations,  is,  since  pleasure  as  feel- 
ing, in  distinction  from  its  conditions  which  are  not  feelings, 
for  the  same  reason  that  it  cannot  be  defined,  cannot  be 
conceived.     It  is  a  mere  name. which  utilitarian  philosophy 
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bas  mistaken  for  a  thing;  but  for  which — since  no  one,  what- 
ever his  theory  of  the  desirable,  can  actually  desire  either 
the  abstraction  of  pleasure  in  general  or  the  aggregate  of 
possible  pleasures— a  practical  substitute  is  apt  to  bo  found 
in  any  lust  of  the  flesh  that  may  for  the  time  be  tiie 
strongest. 

8.   Having  begun    by   making  this   fiction   *  the  proper 
object  of  desire  in  general,'  Locke  saves  the  appearance  of 
consistency  by  representing  the  particular  pleasure  or  re- 
moval of  uneasiness,  which  he  in  fact  believed  to  be  the 
object  of  every  desire*,  as  if  it  were  a  certain  part  of  the 
*  full  extent  of  happiness '  which  the  individual,  having  this 
full  extent  before  him,  picked  out  as  being  what  *in  his 
present  thoughts  would  satisfy  him.'     Nor  does  he  ever  give 
up  the  notion  of  a  ^  happiness  in  general,'  in  distinction 
from  the  happiness  of  each  man's  actual  choice,  as  a  possible 
motive,  which  a  man  who  finds  himself  wretched  in  conse- 
quence of  his  actions  may  be  told  that  he  ought  to  have 
adopted.     His  real  notion,  however,  of  the  happiness  which 
is  motive  to  action  is  a  confused  result  of  the  three  other 
notions  of  happiness,  distinguished  above  as  (6),  (c)   and 
(d).     As  that  about  which  no  one  can  be  mistaken,  '  happi- 
ness '  can  only  be  so  in  sense  (6),  as  the  *  pleasure  which 
survives  most  strongly  in  imagination.*     Of  this  it  can  be  said 
truly,  and  of  this  only,  that '  it  really  is  just  as  it  appears,' 
and  that '  a  man  never  chooses  amiss '  since  he  must '  know 
what  best  pleases  him.'     But  with  this,  almost  in  the  same 
breath,  Locke  confuses  '  happiness '  in  senses  (c)  and  (/i). 
So  soon  as  it  is  said  of  an  object  that  it  is  '  taken  by  the 
individual  to  make  a  necessary  part  of  his  happiness,'  it  is 
implied  that  it  is  determined  by  his  conception  of  self.     It 
is  something  which,  as  the  result  of  the  action  of  this  con- 
ception on  his  past  experience,  he  has  come  to  present  to 
himself  as  a  constituent  of   his  personal    good.      Unless 
he  were  conscious  of  himself  as  a  permanent  subject,  he 
could  have  no  conception  of  happiness  as  a  whole  from  rela- 
tion to  which  each  present  object  takes  its  character  as  a 
part.     Nor  of  the  objects  determined  by  this  relation  is  it 
true,  as  Locke  says,  that  they  are  always  pleasures,  or  that 
they   *  are  really  just  as   they  appear.'     Our  readiness  to 
accept  his  statements  to  this  eflfect,  is  at  bottom  due  to  a 
confusion   between  the  pleasure,  or  removal  of   uneasiness. 
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incidental  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  desire  and  the  object  which  In  what 
excites  the  desire.  If  having  explained  desire,  as  Locke  jt^eTery 
does,  by  reference  to  the  good,  we  then  allow  ourselves  to  one's 
explain  the  good  by  reference  to  desire,  it  will  indeed  be  ®^J**'' 
true  that  no  man  can  be  mistaken  as  to  his  present  good, 
but  only  in  the  sense  of  the  identical  proposition  that  every 
man  most  desires  what  he  does  most  desire ;  and  true  also, 
that  every  attained  good  is  pleasure,  but  only  in  the  sense 
that  what  satisfies  desire  does  satisfy  it.  The  man  of  whom 
it  could  be  truly  said,  in  any  other  sense  than  that  of  the 
above  identical  proposition,  that  his  only  objects  of  desire — 
the  only  objects  which  he  *  takes  to  make  a  necessary  part 
of  his  happiness ' — were  pleasures,  would  be  a  man,  as  we 
say,  of  no  interests.  He  would  be  a  man  who  either  lived 
simply  for  pleasures  incidental  to  the  satisfaction  of  animal 
appetite,  or  one  who,  having  been  interested  in  certain 
objects  in  which  reason  alone  enables  us  to  be  interested — 
e.g.y  persons,  pursuits,  or  works  of  art — and  having  found  con- 
sequent pleasure,  afterwards  vainly  tries  to  get  the  pleasure 
without  the  interests.  To  the  former  type  of  character, 
of  course,  the  approximations  are  numerous  enough,  though 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  such  an  ideal  of  sensuality  is 
often  fully  realised.  The  latter  in  its  completeness,  which 
would  mean  a  perfect  misery  that  could  only  issue  in  suicide, 
would  seem  to  be  an  impossibility,  though  it  is  constantly 
being  approached  in  proportion  to  the  un worthiness  and 
fleetingness  of  the  interests  by  which  men  allow  themselves 
to  be  governed,  and  which,  after  stimulating  an  indefinite 
hunger  for  good,  leave  it  without  an  object  to  satisfy  it ;  in 
proportion,  too,  to  the  modem  habit  of  hugging  and  poring 
over  the  pleasures  which  our  higher  interests  cause  us  till 
these  interests  are  vitiated,  and  we  find  ourselves  in  restless 
and  hopeless  pursuit  of  the  pleasure  when  the  interest  which 
might  alone  produce  it  is  gone. 

9.  Just  as  it  is  untrue,  then,  of  the  object  of  desire,  as  No  real 
*  taken  to  be  part  of  one's  happiness  '  or  determined  by  the  ?^!^^ 
conception  of  self,  that  it  is  always  a  pleasure,  so  it  is  un-  demie  can 
true  that  it  is  always  really  just  as  it  appears,  except  in  the  f^^^  ^. 
trifling  sense  that  what  is  most  strongly  desired  is  most  afpea». 
strongly  desired.     Eather  it  is  never  really  what  it  appears. 
It  is  least  of  all  so  to  the  professed  pleasure-seeker.     Ob- 
viously, to  the  man  who  seeks  the  pleasure  incidental  to 
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intereiita  which  he  has  lost,  there  is  a  contradiction  iu  I 
quest  whii;h  for  ever  prevents  what  seems  to  him  desirable 
from  8u.tisfjing  his  desire.  And  even  the  man  vrho  lives 
for  merely  animal  pleasure,  just  because  be  seeks  it  as  part 
of  a  happiness,  never  finds  it  to  be  that  which  be  sought. 
There  is  no  mistake  about  the  pleaauro,  bat  he  seeks  it  as 
that  which  shall  satisfy  him,  and  satisfy  him,  since  he  is  not 
an  animal,  it  cannot.  Nor  are  our  higher  objects  of  desire 
ever  what  they  seem.  That  is  too  old  a  topic  with  poets  and 
moralizers  to  need  enforcmg.  Each  in  its  turn,  we  know, 
promises  happiness  when  it  shall  have  been  attained,  but 
when  it  is  attained  the  happiness  has  not  come.  The  craving 
for  an  object  adequate  to  oneself,  wliioh  is  the  source  of 
the  desire.  Is  still  not  quenched  ;  and  because  it  is  not,  nor 
can  be,  even  *  the  joy  of  success  *  has  its  own  bitterness. 

10.  The  case,  then,  stands  thus.  Locke,  having  too  much 
'  common  sense '  to  reduce  all  objects  of  desire  to  the  plea- 
sures incidental  to  satisfactions  of  appetite,  takes  for  granted 
any  number  of  objects  which  only  reason  can  constitute  (or, 
in  other  words,  which  can  only  exist  for  a  self-conscious 
subject)  without  any  question  as  to  their  origin.  It  is 
enough  for  him  that  they  are  not  conscious  inventions  of 
the  individual,  and  that  they  are  related  to  feeling — though 
related  as  determining  it.  This  being  so,  they  are  to  him 
no  more  the  work  of  thought  than  are  the  satisfactions  of 
appetite.  The  conception  of  them  is  of  a  kind  with  the 
simple  remembrance  or  imagination  of  pleasures  caused  by 
Buch  satisfactions.  The  question  how,  if  only  pleasure  is 
the  object  of  desire,  they  came  to  be  desired  before  there 
had  been  experience  of  the  pleasures  incidental  to  their  attain- 
ment, is  virtually  shelved  by  treating  these  latter  pleasures 
as  if  they  were  tliemselves  the  objects  originally  desired.  So 
far  consistency  at  least  is  saved.  No  object  but  feeling, 
present  or  remembered,  ia  ostensibly  admitted  within  human 
experience.  But  meanwhile,  alongside  of  this  view,  comes 
the  account  of  the  strongest  motive  as  deterniini-d  by  the 
conception  of  self — as  something  which  a  man  'takes  to  be 
B,  necessary  part  of  his  happiness,'  and  which  he  is  '  answer- 
able to  himself  for  so  taking.  The  inconsistency  of  such 
language  with  the  view  that  eveiy  desired  object  must  needs 
be  a  pleasure,  would  have  been  less  noticeable  if  Locke  him- 
self had  not  frankly  admitted,  as  the  corollary  of  t 
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that  the  desired  good  '  is  reallj  just  as  it  appears.'  The  Or  respon- 
necessity  of  this  admission  has  always  been  the  rock  on  •^^*^»*y^ 
which  consistent  Hedonism  has  broken.  Locke  himself  has 
scarcely  made  it  when  he  becomes  aware  of  its  dangerous 
consequences,  and  great  part  of  the  chapter  on  Power  is 
taken  up  by  awkward  attempts  to  reconcile  it  with  the  dis- 
tinction between  true  happiness  and  false,  and  with  the 
existence  of  moral  responsibility.  If  greatest  pleasure  is 
the  only  possible  object,  and  the  production  of  such  pleasure 
the  only  possible  criterion  of  action,  and  if  ^  as  to  present 
pleasure  and  pain  the  mind  never  mistakes  that  which  is 
really  good  or  evil,'  with  what  propriety  can  any  one  be 
told  that  he  might  or  that  he  ought  to  have  chosen  other- 
wise than  he  has  done  P  ^  He  has  missed  the  true  good,'  we 
say,  *  which  he  might  and  should  have  found ' ;  but  *  good,' 
according  to  Locke,  is  only  pleasure,  and  pleasure,  as  Locke 
in  any  other  connexion  would  be  eager  to  tell  us,  must  mean 
either  some  actual  present  pleasure  or  a  series  of  pleasures 
of  which  each  in  turn  is  present.  K  every  one  without 
possibility  of  mistake  has  on  each  occasion  chosen  the 
greatest  present  pleasure,  how  can  the  result  for  him  at  any 
time  be  other  than  the  true  good,  i.  6.,  the  series  of  greatest 
pleasures,  each  in  its  turn  present,  that  have  been  hitherto 
possible  for  him  P 

11.  A  modem  utilitarian,  if  faithful  to  the  principle  which  Objectioiii 
excludes  any  test  of  pleasure  but  pleasure  itself,  will  prob-  utiiitorian 
ably  aoswer  that  every  one  does  attain  the  maximum  of  answer 
pleasure  possible  for  him,  his  character  and  circumstances  J^^g^J^ 
being  what  they  are ;  but  that  with  a  change  in  these  his 
choice  would  be  different.     He  would  still  choose  on  each 
occasion  the  greatest  pleasure  of  which  he  was  then  capable, 
but  this  pleasure  would  be  one  *  truer ' — in  the  sense  of 
being  more  intense,  more  durable,  and  compatible  with  a 
greater  quantity  of  other  pleasures — than  is  that  which  he 
actually  chooses.     But  admitting  that  this  answer  justifies 
us  in  speaking  of  any  sort  of  pleasure  as  ^  truer  '  than  that* 
at  any  time  chosen  by  any  one— which  is  a  very  large  admis- 
sion, for  of  the  intensity  of  any  pleasure  we  have  no  test  but 
its  being  actually  preferred,  and  of  durability  and  compa- 
tibility with  other  pleasures  the  tests  are  so  vague  that  a 
healthy  and  unrepentant  voluptuary  would  always  have  the 
best  of  it  in  an  attempt  to  strike  the  balance  between  the 
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pleasures  he  hsA  actaaJlj  chosen  and  any  truer  sort — ^it  still 
only  throws  us  back  on  a  further  question.  With  a  better 
character,  it  is  said,  such  as  better  education  and  improved 
circumstances  might  have  produced,  the  actually  greatest 
happiness  of  the  individual — i.e.,  the  series  of  pleasures 
which,  because  he  has  chosen  them,  we  know  to  have  been 
the  greatest  possible  for  him — might  have  been  greater  or 
*  truer.'  But  the  man's  character  is  the  result  of  his  pre- 
vious preferences ;  and  if  every  one  has  always  chosen  the 
greatest  pleasure  of  which  he  was  at  the  time  capable,  and 
if  no  other  motive  is  possible,  how  could  any  other  than  his 
actual  character  have  been  produced  ?  How  could  that  con- 
ception of  a  happiness  truer  than  the  actual,  of  something 
that  should  be  most  pleasant,  and  therefore  preferred, 
though  it  is  not — a  conception  which  all  education  implies — 
have  been  a  possible  motive  among  mankind  9  To  say  that 
the  individual  is,  to  begin  with,  destitute  of  such  a  concep- 
tion, but  acquires  it  through  education  from  others,  does  not 
remove  the  difficulty.  How  do  the  educators  come  by  it  ? 
Common  sense  assumes  them  to  have  found  out  that  more 
happiness  might  have  been  got  by  another  than  the  merely 
natural  course  of  living,  and  to  wish  to  give  others  the 
benefit  of  their  experience.  But  such  experience  implies 
that  each  has  a  conception  of  himself  as  other  than  the 
subject  of  a  succession  of  pleasures,  of  which  each  has  been 
the  greatest  possible  at  the  time  of  its  occurrence ;  and  the 
wish  to  give  another  the  benefit  of  the  experience  implies 
that  this  conception,  which  is  no  possible  image  of  a  feeling, 
can  originate  action.  The  assumption  of  common  sense, 
then,  contradicts  the  two  cardinal  principles  of  the  Hedon- 
istic philosophy ;  yet,  however  disguised  in  tlie  terminology 
of  development  and  evolution,  it,  or  some  equivalent  supposi- 
tion, is  involved  in  every  theory  of  the  progress  of  mankind. 
12.  Such  difficulties  do  not  suggest  themselves  to  Locke, 
because  he  is  always  ready  to  fall  back  on  the  language  of 
common  sense  without  asking  whether  it  is  reconcilable 
According  with  his  theory.  Having  asserted,  without  qualification, 
^j^^  that  the  will  in  every  case  is  determined  by  the  strongest 
pleasures  dcsire,  that  the  strongest  desire  is  desire  for  the  greatest 
'"^^y  ^^  pleasure,  and  that '  pleasure  is  just  so  great,  and  no  greater, 
with  than  it  is  felt,'  he  finds  a  place  for  moral  freedom  and  re- 

fiiiure,         sponsibility  in  the  '  power  a  man  has  to  suspend  his  desires 
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and  stop  them  from  determining  his  will  to  any  action  till  he  and  doflin 
has  examined  whether  it  be  really  of  a  nature  in  itself  and  suspended 

•^  till  com- 

consequences  to  make  him  happy  or  no.'*  But  how  does  it  parison 
happen  that  there  is  any  need  for  such  suspense,  if  as  to  ^^^^een 
pleasure  and  pain  ^a  man  never  chooses  amiss/  and  pleasure 
is  the  same  with  happiness  or  the  good  ?  To  this  Locke 
answers  that  it  is  only  present  pleasure  which  is  just  as  it 
appears,  and  that  in  ^  comparing  present  pleasure  or  pain 
with  future  we  often  make  wrong  judgments  of  them ; ' 
again,  that  not  only  present  pleasure  and  pain,  but  ^  things 
that  draw  after  them  pleasure  and  pain,  are  considered  as 
good  and  evil,*  and  that  of  these  consequences  under  the  in- 
fluence of  present  pleasure  or  pain  we  may  judge  amiss.* 
By  these  wrong  judgments,  it  will  be  observed,  Locke  does 
not  mean  mistakes  in  discovering  the  proper  means  to  a 
desired  end  (Aristotle's  arfvoia  rf  koS*  etccurra),  which  it  is 
agreed  are  not  a  ground  for  blame  or  punishment,  but  wrong 
desires — desires  for  certain  pleasures  as  being  the  greater, 
which  are  not  really  the  greater.  Regarding  such  desires  as 
involving  comparisons  of  one  good  with  another,  he  count* 
them  judgments,  and  (the  comparison  being  incorrectly 
made)  wrong  judgments.  A  certain  present  pleasure,  and  a 
certain  future  one,  are  compared,  and  though  the  future 
would  really  be  the  greater,  the  present  is  preferred ;  or  a 
present  pleasure,  *  drawing  after  it'  a  certain  amount  of  pain, 
is  compared  with  a  less  amount  of  present  pain,  drawing 
after  it  a  greater  pleasure,  and  the  present  pleasure  preferred. 
Li  such  cases  the  man  '  may  justly  incur  punishment '  for  the 
wrong  preference,  because  having  *  the  power  to  suspend  his 
desire  '  for  the  present  pleasure,  he  has  not  done  so,  but '  by 
too  hasty  choice  of  his  own  making  has  imposed  on  himself 
wrong  measures  of  good  and  evil.'  *When  he  has  once 
chosen  it,'  indeed,  *and  thereby  it  is  become  part  of  his 
happiness,  it  raises  desire,  and  that  proportionately  gives 
him  uneasiness,  which  determines  his  will.'  But  the  original 
wrong  choice,  having  the  *  power  of  suspending  his  desires,' 
he  might  have  prevented.  In  not  doing  so  he  *  vitiated  his 
own  palate,'  and  must  be  ^answerable  to  himself'  for  the 
consequences.* 

13.    Responsibility   for   evil,   then  (with   its    conditions, 
blame,  punishment,  and  remorse)  supposes  that  a  man  has 

»  II.  21.  Sec.  61  and  66.  »  Ibid.,  Sec.  61,  63,  67.  •  Ibid.,  Sfc.  66. 
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gone  wrong  in  the  comparison  of  present  with  future  plea- 
sure or  pain,  having  had  the  chance  of  going  right.  Upon 
this  we  must  remark  that  as  moving  desire — and  it  is  the 
determination  of  desire  that  is  here  in  question — no  plea- 
sure can  be  present  in  the  sense  of  actual  enjoyment,  or  (in 
Hume's  language)  as  *  impression,'  but  only  in  memory  or 
imagination,  as  *idea.'  Otherwise  desire  would  not  be 
desire.  It  would  not  be  that  uneasiness  which,  according 
to  Locke,  implies  the  absence  of  good,  and  alone  moves  action. 
On  the  other  hand,  to  imagination  eveby  pleasure  must  be 
present  that  is  to  act  as  motive  at  all.  In  whatever  sense, 
then,  pleasure,  as  pleasure,  i.e.  as  undetermined  by  concep- 
tions, can  properly  be  said  to  move  desire,  every  pleasure  is 
equally  present  and  equaDy  future.*  For  man,  if  he  only 
felt  and  retained  his  feelings  in  memory,  or  recalled  them  ir 
imagination,  the  only  diJBference  among  the  imagined  plea- 
sures which  solicit  his  desires,  other  than  difference  of 
intensity,  would  lie  in  the  imagined  pains  with  which  each 
may  have  become  associated.  One  pleasure  might  be 
imagined  in  association  with  a  greater  amount  of  the  pain 
of  waiting  than  another.  In  that  sense,  and  only  in  that, 
could  one  be  distinguished  from  the  other  as  a  future  plea- 
sure from  a  present  one.  According  as  the  greater  imagined 
intensity  of  the  future  pleasure  did  or  did  not  outweigh  the 
imagined  pain  of  waiting  for  it,  the  scale  of  desire  would 
turn  one  way  or  the  other.  Or  with  one  pleasure,  imagined 
as  more  intense  than  another,  might  be  associated  an  ex- 
pectation of  a  greater  amount  of  pain  to  be  '  drawn  after  it.' 
Here,  again,  the  question  would  be  whether  the  greater 
imagined  intensity  of  pleasure  would  have  the  more  effect  in 
exciting  desire,  or  the  greater  amount  of  imagined  sequent 
pain  in  quenching  it — a  question  only  to  be  settled  by  the 
action  which  results.  In  whatever  sense  it  is  true  of  the 
*  present  pleasure  or  pain,'  that  it  is  really  just  as  it  appears, 
it  is  equally  true  of  the  future.  Whenever  the  determina- 
tion of  desire  is  in  question,  the  statement  that  present 
pleasure  is  just  as  it  appears  must  mean  that  the  pleasure 
present  in  imagination  is  so,  and  in  this  sense  all  motive 
pleasui'es  are  equally  so  present.     Undoubtedly  the  pleasure 

litis  noticeable  that  when  Locke  takes  were  an  absent  good,  in  contradiction 

to   distinguishing   the  pleasures    that  to  his  previous  view  that  every  object 

move  desire  into  present  and  future,  he  of  desire  is  an  absent  good.     (Cf.  sec 

speaks  as  if  the  future  pleasure  alone  66  with  sec.  57  of  cap.  21.) 
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associated  with  the  pain  of  prolonged  expectancy  might  turn  B7  the 
out  greater,  and  that  associated  with  sequent  pain  less,  than  ^^^^^^0^ 
was  imag^ed ;  but  so  might  a  pleasure  not  thus  associated.  Locke 
Of  every  pleasure  alike  it  is  as  ^ue,  that  while  it  is  imagined  ^^^'^^"^^ 
it  is  just  as  it  is  imag^ed,  as  that  while  felt  it  is  just  as  it  is  meant 
felt ;  and  if  man  only  felt  and  imagined,  there  would  be  no  the  com- 
more  reason  why  he  should  hold  himself  accountable  for  his  pleasures 
imaginations  than  for  his  feelings.     Whatever  pleasure  was  ©q^aUy 
most  attractive  in  imagination  would  determine  desire,  and,  ^limagina* 
through  it,  action,  which  would  be  the  only  measure  of  the  ^»o«« 
amount  of   the   attraction.      It  would  not   indeed  follow 
because  an  action  was  determined  by  the  pleasure  most 
attractive  in  imagination,  that  the  ensuing  pleasure  in  actual 
enjoyment  would  be  greater  than  might  have  been  attained 
by  a  different  action — though  it  would  be  very  hard  to  show 
the  contrary — ^but  it  would  follow  that  the  man  attained  the 
greatest  pleasure  of  which  his  nature  was  capable.     There 
would  be  no  reason  why  he  should  blame  himself,  or  be 
blamed  by  others,  for  the  result. 

14.  Thus  on  Locke's  supposition,  that  desire  is  only  moved  Mid  this 
by  pleasure — which  must  mean  imagined  pleasure,  since  Aground 
pleasure,  determined  by  conceptions,  is  excluded  by  the  foprespon- 
supposition  that  pleasure  alone  is  the  ultimate  motive,  and  "*^*^^y- 
pleasure  in  actual  enjoyment  is  no  longer  desired — the 
^  suspense  of  desire,'  that  he  speaks  of,  can  only  mean  an 
interval,  during  which  a  competition  of  imagined  pleasures 
(one  associated  witli  more,  another  with  less,  of  sequent  or 
antecedent  pain)  is  still  going  on,  and  none  has  become 
finally  the  strongest  motive.  Of  such  suspense  it  is  un- 
meaning to  say  that  a  man  has  ^  the  power  of  it,'  or  that, 
when  it  terminates  in  an  action  which  does  not  produce 
so  much  pleasure  as  another  might  have  done,  it  is  because 
the  man  ^  has  vitiated  his  palate,'  and  that  therefore  he  must 
be  '  answerable  to  himself'  for  the  consequences.  This  lan- 
guage really  implies  that  pleasures,  instead  of  being  ultimate 
ends,  are  determined  to  be  ends  through  reference  to  an 
object  beyond  them  which  the  man  himself  constitutes ;  that 
it  is  only  through  his  conception  of  self  that  every  pleasure — 
not  indeed  best  pleases  him,  or  is  most  attractive  in  imagina- 
tion— but  becomes  his  personal  good.  It  may  be  that  he 
identifies  his  personal  good  with  the  pleasure  most  attractive 
in  imagination;  but  a  pleasure  so  identified  is  quite  a  different 
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In  order  to  motive  from  a  pleasure  simply  as  imagined.  It  is  no  longer 
jI^^^  mere  pleasure  that  the  man  seeks,  but  self-satisfaction 
understood  through  the  pleasure.     The    same    consciousness    of   self, 

iwr  deiCT-  ^'^^^^  ^^^^  ^^°^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^>  continues  through  the  act  and  its 
mination  consequences,  carrying  with  it  the  knowledge  (commonly 
bpr  concep-   called  the  •  voice  of  conscience ')  that  it  is  to  himself,  as  the 

tion  of  ,  .  ' 

m1£  ultimate  motive,  that  the  act  and  its  consequences,  whether 

in  the  shape  of  natural  pains  or  civil  penalties,  are  due— a 
knowledge  which  breeds  remorse,  and,  through  it,  the  possi- 
bility of  a  better  mind.  Thus,  when  Locke  finds  the  ground 
of  responsibility  in  a  man's  power  of  suspending  his  desire 
till  he  has  considered  whether  the  act,  to  which  it  inclines 
him,  is  of  a  kind  to  make  him  happy  or  no,  the  value  of  the 
explanation  lies  in  the  distinction  which  it  may  be  taken  to 
imply,  but  which  Locke  could  not  consistently  admit,  between 
the  imagination  of  pleasure  and  the  conception  of  self  as  a 
permanent  subject  of  happiness,  by  reference  to  which  an 
imagined  pleasure  becomes  a  strongest  motive.  It  is  not 
really  as  involving  a  comparison  between  imagined  plea- 
sures, but  as  involving  the  consideration  whether  the  greatest 
imagined  pleasure  will  be  the  best  for  one  in  the  long  run, 
that  the  suspense  of  desire  establishes  the  responsibility  of 
man.  Even  if  we  admitted  with  Locke  that  nothing  entered 
into  the  consideration  but  an  estimate  of  '  future  pleasures ' 
— and  Locke,  it  will  be  observed,  by  supposing  the  estimate 
to  include  '  pleasures  of  a  sort  we  are  unacquainted  with,'* 
which  is  as  much  of  a  contradiction  as  to  suppose  a  man  in- 
Suenced  by  unfelt  feelings,  renders  this  restriction  unmeaning 
— still  to  be  determined  by  the  consideration  whether  some- 
thing is  good  for  me  on  the  whole  is  to  be  determined,  not 
by  the  imagination  of  pleasure,  but  by  the  conception  of 
self,  though  it  be  of  self  only  as  a  subject  to  be  pleased. 

15.  The  mischief  is  that,  though  his  language  implies  this 
distinction,  he  does  not  himself  understand  it.  '  The  care 
of  ourselves,'  he  tells  us,  *  that  we  mistake  not  imaginary 
for  real  happiness,  is  the  necessary  foundation  of  our  liberty. 
The  stronger  ties  we  have  to  an  unalterable  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness in  general,  which  is  our  greatest  good,  and  which,  as 
such,  our  desires  always  follow,  the  more  are  we  free  from 

*  Cap.  21,  sec  65.     He  has  specially  to  every  one's  wish  and  desire  :  could 

in  view  the  pleasures  of  *  another  life/  we   suppose  their  relishes  as  different 

which  *  being  intended  for  a  state  of  there  as  they  are  here,  yet  the  manna  in 

happiness,  must  certainly  be  agreeable  heaven  will  suit  every  one's  palate.' 
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any  necessary  determination  of  our  will  to  any  particular  Locke 
action,  till  we  have  examined  whether  it  has  a  tendency  to,  j^^^JJjf'iJ 
or  is  inconsistent  with,  our  real  happiness/  ^     But  he  does  necessitj 
not  see  that  the  rationale  of  the  freedom,  thus  paradoxically,  ^^p^ 

'  *  •'  '     BIllDff  DAD* 

though  truly,  placed  in  the  strength  of  a  tie,  Ues  in  that  pinees. 
determination  by  the  conception  of  self  to  which  the  *  un- 
alterable pursuit  of  happiness '  is  really  equivalent.  To  him 
it  is  not  as  one  mode  among  others  in  which  that  self- 
determination  appears,  but  simply  in  itself,  that  the  con- 
sideration of  what  is  for  our  real  happiness  is  the  ^  foundation 
of  our  liberty,'  and  the  consideration  itself  is  no  more  than 
a  comparison  between  imagined  pleasures  and  pains.  Hence 
to  a  reader  who  refuses  to  read  into  Locke  an  interpretation 
which  he  does  not  himself  supply,  the  range  of  moral  liberty 
must  seem  as  narrow  as  its  nature  is  ambiguous.  As  to  its 
range,  the  greater  part  of  our  actions,  and  among  them 
those  which  we  are  apt  to  think  our  best,  are  not  and  could 
not  be  preceded  by  any  consideration  whether  they  are  for 
our  real  happiness  or  no.  In  truth,  they  result  from  a 
character  which  the  conception  of  self  has  rendered  possible, 
or  express  an  interest  in  objects  of  which  this  conception  is 
the  condition,  and  for  that  reason  they  represent  a  will  self- 
determined  and  free ;  but  they  do  not  rest  on  the  foundation 
which  Locke  calls  *  the  necessary  foundation  of  our  liberiy.* 
As  to  the  nature  of  this  liberty,  the  reader,  who  takes  Locke 
at  his  word,  would  find  himself  left  to  choose  between  the 
view  of  it  as  the  condition  of  a  mind  *  suspended  *  between 
rival  presentations  of  the  pleasant,  and  the  equally  untenable 
view  of  it  as  that  *  liberty  of  indifference,'  which  Locke 
himself  is  quite  ready  to  deride — as  consisting  in  a  choice 
prior  to  desire,  which  determines  what  the  desire  shall  be.* 

16.  This  ambiguous  deliverance  about  moral  freedom,  it 
must  be  observed,  is  the  necessary  result  on  a  mind,  having 
too  strong  a  practical  hold  on  life  to  tamper  with  human 
responsibility,  of  a  doctrine  which  denies  the  originativeness 
of  thought,  and  in  consequence  cannot  consistently  allow  If  an 
any  motive  to  desire,  but  the  image  of  a  past  pleasure  or  ^^^^J- 
pain.     The  full  logical  effect  of  the  doctrine,  however,  does  desire  for 
not  appear  in  Locke,  because,  with  his  way  of  taking  any  ^  o^<«t, 

'  Cap.  21,  sec.  61.  become  part  of  his  happiness,  it  raises 

*  Cf.  the  pAssage  in  sec.  66 :  '  When      desire/  &e.    (Of.  also  sec.  43  sub  fin.) 
he  has  once  chosen  it,  and  thereby  it  is  . 
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Locke  asks  desire  of  which  the  satisfaction  produces  pleasure  to  have 
SoMabout  P^®^^^  ^^r  i*s  object,  he  never  comes  in  sight  of  the  ques- 
origin  of     tion  how  the  manifold  objects  of  actual  human  interest  are 
the  object,   possible  for  a  being  who  only  feels  and  retains,  or  combines, 
his  feelings.     An  action  moved  by  love  of  country,  love  of 
fame,  love  of  a  friend,  love  of  the  beautiful,  would  cause  him 
no  more  difficulty  than  one  moved  by  desire  for  the  renewal 
of  some   sensual   enjoyment,   or  for  that  maintenance  of 
health  which  is  the   condition  of  such  enjoyment  in  the 
future.     K  pressed  about  them,  we  may  suppose  that — avail- 
ing himself  of  the  language  probably  current  in  the  philoso- 
phic  society  in  which  he  lived,   though   it  first    became 
generally  current  in  England  through  the  writings  of  his 
quasi-pupil,  Shaftesbury — he  would  have  said  that  he  found 
in  his  breast  afiections  for  public  good,  as  well  as  for  self- 
good,  the  satisfaction  of  which  gave  pleasure,  and  to  which 
his  doctrine,  that  pleasure  is  the  ^  object  of  desire  in  general,' 
was  accordingly  applicable.     The  question— of  what  feelings 
or  combinations  of  feelings   are  the  objects  which  excite 
these  several  desires  copies  ? — it  does  not  occur  to  him  to 
But  what    ask.     It  is  only  when  a  class  of  actions  presents  itself  for 
Sf^'o^if  which  a  motive  in  the  way  of  desire  or  aversion  is  not 
which  we    readily  assignable  that  any  difficulty  arises,  and  then  it  is  a 
because  we  ^^^"^^7  which  the  assignment  of  such  a  motive,  without 
ought?        any  question  asked  as  to  its  possibility  for  a  merely  feeling 
and  imagining  subject,  is  thought  sufficiently  to  dispose  of. 
Such  a  class  of  actions  is  that  of  which  we  say  that  we 
'  ought '  to  do  them,  even  when  we  are  not  compeDed  and 
had  rather  not.     We  ought,  it  is  generally  admitted,  to  keep 
our  promises,  even  when  it  is  inconvenient  to  us  to  do  so  and 
no  punishment  could  overtake  us  if  we  did  not.     We  ought 
to  be  just  even  in  ways  that  the  law  does  not  prescribe,  and 
when  we  are  beyond  its  ken  ;  and  that,  too,  in  dealing  with 
men  towards  whom  we  have  no  inclination  to  be  generous. 
We  ought  even — so  at  least  Locke  '  on  the   authority   of 
Revelation  '  would  have  said — to  forgive  injuries  which  we 
cannot  forget,  and  if  not '  to  love  our  enemies '  in  the  literal 
sense,  which  may  be  an  impossibility,  yet  to  act  as  if  we  did. 
To  what  motive  are  such  actions  to  be  assigned  ? 

17.  *  To  desire  for  pleasure  or  aversion  from  pain,'  Locke 
would  answer,  'but  a  pleasure  and  pain  other  than  the 
natural  consequences  of  acts  and  attached  to  them  by  some 
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lair.*    This  is  the  result  of  his  enquiry  into  *  Moiul  Rela-  Their 
tions'  (Book  ii.,  chap.  28).     Good  and  evil,  he  tells  us,  being  pi^uro, 

*  nothing  but  pleasure  and  pain,  moral  good  or  evil  is  only  butpl»- 
the  conformity  or  disagreement  of  our  actions  to  some  law,  n^i,?^*" 
whereby  good  or  evil,  i.e.,  pleasure  or  pain,  is  drawn  on  us  nature  but 
by  the  will  and  power  of  the  law-maker.*     All  law  according  ^^      ' 
to  its  *  true  nature  *  is  a  rule  set  to  the  actions  of  others  by  an 
intelligent  being,  having  *  power  to  reward  the  compliance 

with,  and  ptmish  deviation  from,  his  rule  by  some  good  and 
evil  that  is  not  the  natural  product  and  consequence  of  the 
action  itself;  for  that,  being  a  natural  convenience  or  incon- 
venience, would  operate  of  itself  without  a  law.*  Of  such  law 
there  are  three  sorts.  1.  Divine  Law,  *  promulgated  to  men 
by  the  light  of  nature  or  voice  of  revelation,  by  comparing 
their  actions  to  which  they  judge  whether,  as  duties  or  sins, 
they  are  like  to  procure  them  happiness  or  misery  firom  the 
hands  of  the  Almighty.*  2.  Civil  Law,  *  the  rule  set  by  the 
Commonwealth  to  the  actions  of  those  who  belong  to 
it,*  reference  to  which  decides  *  whether  they  be  criminal  or 
no.*  3.  *The  law  of  opinion  or  reputation,*  according  to 
agreement  or  disagreement  with  which  actions  are  reckoned 

*  virtues  or  vices.*  This  law  may  or  may  not  coincide  with 
the  divine  law.  So  far  as  it  does,  virtues  and  vices  are 
really,  what  they  are  always  supposed  to  be,  actions  *  in  their 
own  nature  *  severally  right  or  wrong.  It  is  not  as  really 
right  or  wrong,  however,  but  only  as  esteemed  so,  that  an 
act  is  virtuous  or  vicious,  and  thus  ^  the  common  measure  of 
virtue  and  vice  is  the  approbation  or  dislike,  praise  or  blame, 
which  by  a  tacit  consent  establishes  itself  in  the  several 
societies,  tribes,  and  clubs  of  men  in  the  world,  whereby 
several  actions  come  to  find  credit  or  disgrace  among  them, 
according  to  the  judgment,  maxims,  or  fashions  of  the  place.* 
Each  sort  of  law  has  its  own  *  enforcement  in  the  way  of 
good  and  evil.*  That  of  the  civil  law  is  obvious.  That  of 
the  Divine  Law  lies  in  the  pleasures  and  pains  of  *  another 
world,*  which  (we  have  to  suppose)  render  a<3tions  *  in  their 
own  nature  good  and  evil.*  That  of  the  third  sort  of  law 
lies  in  those  consequences  of  social  reputation  and  dislike 
which  are  stronger  motives  to  most  men  than  are  the  re- 
wards and  punishments  either  of  God  or  the  magistrate 
(chap.  28,  §§5-12). 

18.  *  Moral  goodness  or  evil,'   Locke  concludes,   *  is  the 
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conformity  or  non-conformity  of  any  action  *  to  one  or  other 
of  the  above  rules  f§  14).  But  such  conformity  or  non-con- 
formity is  not  a  feeling,  pleasant  or  painful,  at  all.  If,  then, 
the  account  of  the  good  as  consisting  in  pleasure,  of  which 
the  morally  good  is  a  particular  form,  is  to  be  adhered  to, 
we  must  suppose  that,  when  moral  goodness  is  said  to  be 
conformity  to  law,  it  is  so  called  merely  with  reference  to  the 
specific  means  of  attaining  that  pleasure  in  which  moral 
good  consists.  Not  the  conception  of  conformity  to  law,  but 
the  imagination  of  a  certain  pleasure,  will  determine  the 
desire  that  moves  the  moral  act,  as  every  other  desire. 
The  distinction  between  the  moral  act  and  an  act  judiciously 
done  for  the  sake,  let  us  say,  of  some  pleasure  of  the  palate, 
will  lie  only  in  the  channel  through  which  comes  the  pleasure 
that  each  is  calculated  to  obtain.  If  the  motive  of  an  act 
done  for  the  sake  of  the  pleasure  of  eating  differs  fit>m  the 
motive  of  an  act  done  for  the  sake  of  sexual  pleasure  on  ac- 
count of  the  difference  of  the  channels  through  which  the 
pleasures  are  severally  obtained,  in  that  sense  only  can  the 
motive  of  either  of  these  acts,  upon  Locke's  principles,  be 
taken  to  differ  from  the  motive  of  an  act  morally  done.  The 
explanation,  then,  of  the  acts  not  readily  assignable  to 
desire  or  aversion,  of  which  we  say  that  we  only  do  them 
because  we  *  ought,'  has  been  found.  They  are  so  far  of  a  kind 
with  all  actions  done  to  obtain  or  avoid  what  Locke  calls 
*  future '  pleasures  or  pains  that  the  diflficulty  of  assigning 
a  motive  for  them  only  arises  from  the  fact  that  their 
immediate  result  is  not  an  end  but  a  means.  They  differ 
from  these,  however,  inasmuch  as  the  pleasure  they  draw 
after  them  is  not  their  *  natural  consequence,'  any  more  than 
the  pain  attaching  to  a  contrary  act  would  be,  but  is  only 
possible  through  the  action  of  God,  the  magistrate,  or 
society  in  some  of  its  forms. 

19.  After  the  above  examination  we  can  easily  anticipate 
the  points  on  which  a  candid  and  clear-headed  man,  who 
accepted  the  principles  of  Locke's  doctrine,  would  see  that 
it  needed  explanation  and  development.  If  all  action  is 
determined  by  impulse  to  remove  the  most  pressing  uneasi- 
ness, as  consisting  in  desire  for  the  greatest  pleasure  of  which 
the  agent  is  at  the  time  capable;  if  this,  again,  means 
desire  for  the  renewal  of  some  '  impression '  previously  ex- 
perienced, and  all  impressions  are  either  those  of  sense  or 
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derived  from  them,  how  are  we  to  account  for  those  actual 
objects  of  human  interest  and  pursuit  which  seem  far  re- 
moved from  any  combination  of  animal  pleasures  or  of  the 
means  thereto,  and  specially  for  that  class  of  actions  deter- 
mined, as  Locke  says,  by  expectation  of  pain  or  pleasure 
other  than  the  ^  natural  consequence '  of  the  act,  to  which 
the  term  *  moral '  is  properly  applied  P  Hume,  as  we  have 
seen,'  in  accepting  Locke's  principles,  clothes  them  in  a 
more  precise  terminology,  marking  the  distinction  between 
the  feeling  as  originally  felt  and  the  same  as  returning  in 
memory  or  imagination  as  that  between  impression  and 
idea,*  and  excluding  original  ideas  of  reflection.  *  An  im- 
pression first  strikes  upon  the  senses,  and  makes  us  perceive 
heat  or  cold,  thirst  or  hunger,  pleasure  or  pain,  of  some  kind 
or  other.  Of  this  impression  there  is  a  copy  taken  by  the 
mind,  which  remains  after  the  impression  ceases ;  and  this 
we  call  an  idea.  This  idea  of  pleasure  or  pain,  when  it  re- 
turns upon  the  soul,  produces  the  new  impressions  of  desire 
and  aversion,  hope  and  fear,  which  may  properly  be  called 
impressions  of  reflection,  because  derived  fix)m  it'  (a). 
These,  again,  are  copied  by  the  memory  and  imagination, 
and  become  ideas ;  which  perhaps  in  their  turn  give  rise  to 
other  impressions '  (6).  Thus  the  impressions  of  reflection, 
marked  (a),  will  be  determined  by  ideas  copied  from  impres- 
sions of  sense.  If  desires,  they  will  be  desires  for  the  re- 
newal either  of  a  pleasure  incidental  to  the  satisfaction  of 
appetite,  or  of  a  pleasant  sight  or  sound,  a  sweet  taste  or 
smell.  These  desires  and  their  satisfactions  will  again  be 
copied  in  ideas,  but  how  can  the  impressions  (b)  to  which 
these  ideas  give  rise  be  other  than  desires  for  the  renewal  of 
the  original  animal  pleasures?  How  do  they  come  to  be 
desires  as  unlike  these  as  are  the  motives  which  actuate  not 
merely  the  saint  or  the  philanthropist,  but  the  ordinary  good 
neighbour  or  honest  citizen  or  head  of  a  family  P 

20.  During  the  interval  between  the  publication  of  Locke's  Questiont 
essay  and  the  *  Treatise  on  Human  Nature  *  there  had  been  J^^^  a  * 
much  writing  on  ethical  questions  in  English.     The  effect  of  isaue. 
this  on  Hume  is  plain  enough.     He  writes  with  reference  to 
current  controversy,  and  in  the  moral  part  of  the  treatise 
probably  had  the  views  of  Clarke,  Shaftesbury,  Butler,  and 
Hutcheson  more  consciously  before  him  than  Locke's.     This 
does  not  interfere,  however,  with  the  propriety  of  affiliating 

'  General  Introd.,  toI.  i.,  par.  195. 
VOL.  I.  Y 
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9  him  in  respect  of  liia  views  on  morals,  no  less  than  01^ 
ledge,  directly  to  Locke,  whose  principles  and  method  * 
in  the  main  accepted  by  aH  the  moralists  of  that  age. 
characteristic  lies  in  his  more  consistent  application  of  these, 
and  the  effect  of  current  controversy  upon  him  was  chiefly 
to  show  him  the  line  which  this  application  must  take.  It 
was  a  controversy  which  turned  almost  wholly  on  two  points ; 
(a)  the  distinction  between  '  interested  and  disinterested/ 
selfish  and  uuBelfish  affections ;  {b)  the  origin  and  nature  of 
that '  law,'  relation  to  which,  according  to  Locke,  constitutes 
onr  stction  '  virtuous  or  vicious.'  In  the  absence  of  any  notion 
of  thought  but  as  a  iaculty  which  puts  together  simple  ideas 
into  complex  ones,  of  reason  but  as  a  faculty  which  calculates 
means  and  perceives  the  a^eement  of  ideas  mediately,  f 
could  have  but  one  end. 

2i.  By  the  generation  in  which  Hume  was  bred  the  issi 

'  as  to  the  possible  disinterestedness  of  action  was  supposed  to 
Ue  between  the  view  of  Hobbes  and  that  of  Shaftesbury. 
Hobbes'  moral  doctrine  had  not  been  essentially  different 
from  Locke's,  but  he  had  been  offensively  explicit  on  ques- 
tions which  Locke  left  open  to  more  genial  views  than  his 
doctrine  logically  justified.  Each  started  from  the  position 
that  the  ultimate  motive  to  everj'  action  can  only  be  the 
imagination  of  one's  own  pleasure  or  pain,  and  neither  pro- 
perly left  room  for  the  determination  of  desire  by  a  conceived 
object  as  distinct  from  remembered  pleasure.  But  while 
Locke,  as  we  have  seen,  illogically  took  for  granted  desires 
BO  determined,  and  thus  made  it  possible  for  a  disciple  to 
admit  any  benevolent  desires  as  motives  on  the  strength  of 
the  pleasure  which  they  produce  when  satisfied,  Hobbes  bad 
been  more  severe  in  his  method,  and  had  explained  every 
desire,  of  which  the  direct  motive  could  not  be  taken  to  be 
the  renewal  of  some  animal  pleasure,  as  desire  either  for  the 
power  in  oneself  to  command  such  pleasure  at  will  or  for  the 
pleasure  incidental  to  the  contemplation  of  the  signs  of  such 
power.  Hence  his  peculiar  treatment  of  compassion  and  the 
other  '  social  affections,'  which  it  is  easier  to  show  to  be  un- 
true to  the  facta  of  the  case  than  to  bo  other  than  the 
proper  consequence  of  principles  which  Locke  had  rendered 
ortho<los.'  Tte  counter-doctrine  nf  Shaftesbury  holds  water 
jnst  so  far  as  it  involves  the  rejection  of  the  doctrine  that 

'  See  'Levisth»B,'pBrt  1,  cbap,  6, 
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pleasure  is  the  sole  ultimate  motive.  It  becomes  confused 
just  because  its  author  had  no  definite  theory  of  reason,  as 
constitutive  of  objects,  that  could  justify  this  rejection. 

22.  He  begins  with  a  doctrine  that  directly  contradicts  Counter* 
Locke's  identification  of  the  good  with  pleasure,  and  of  the  shSlM-'  ^ 
morally  good  with  pleasure  occurring  in  a  particular  way.  bury. 
*  In  a  sensible  creature  that  which  is  not  done  through  any  ^]^^n,^ 
affection  at  all  makes  neither  good  nor  ill  in  the  nature  of 
that  creature ;  who  then  only  is  supposed  good,  when  the 
good  or  ill  of  the  system  to  which  he  has  relation  is  the 
immediate  object  of  some  passion  or  affection  moving  him.*  ^ 
This,  it  will  be  seen,  as  against  Locke,  implies  that  the  good 
of  a  man's  action  lies  not  in  any  pleasure  sequent  upon  it  to 
him,  but  in  the  nature  of  the  affection  from  which  it  pro- 
ceeds ;  and  that  the  goodness  of  this  affection  depends  on 
its  being  determined  by  an  object  wholly  different  from 
imagined  pleasure — the  conceived  good  of  a  system  to  which 
the  man  has  relation,  i.e.,  of  human  society,  which  in 
Shaftesbury's  language  is  the  *  public '  as  distinct  from  the 
'  private '  system.  It  is  not  enough  that  an  action  should 
result  in  good  to  this  system ;  it  must  proceed  from  affection 
for  it.  *  Whatever  is  done  which  happens  to  be  advantageous 
to  the  species  through  an  affection  merely  towards  self-good 
does  not  imply  any  more  goodness  in  the  creature  than  as 
the  affection  itself  is  good.  Let  him  in  any  particular  act 
ever  so  well;  if  at  the  bottom  it  be  that  selfish  affection 
alone  which  moves  him,  he  is  in  himself  still  vicious.'*  Here, 
then,  we  seem  to  have  a  clear  theory  of  moral  evil  as  con- 
sisting in  selfish,  of  moral  good  as  consisting  in  unselfish 
affections.  But  what  exactly  constitutes  a  selfish  affection, 
according  to  Shaftesbury  P  The  answer  that  first  suggests 
itself,  is  that  as  the  unselfish  affection  is  an  affection  for 
public  good,  so  a  selfish  one  is  an  affection  for  *  self-good,' 
the  good  of  the  *  private  system.'  Shaftesbury,  however, 
does  not  give  this  answer.  *  Affection  for  private  good' 
with  him  is  not,  as  such,  selfish ;  it  is  so  only  when  *  exces- 
sive '  and  *  inconsistent  with  the  interest  of  the  species  or 
public."  This  qualification  seems  at  once  to  efface  the 
clear  line  of  distinction  previously  drawn.  It  puts  *  self- 
affection  '  on  a  level  with  public  affection  which,  according 

»  •  Inquiry  concerning  Virtne/  Book  l,      •  Ibid.,  Boos  i.,  part  2,  sec  2. 
part  2.  sec.  1.  *  Ibid.,  Boos  ii.,  part  1,  sec.  3. 
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to  Shaftesbury,  may  equally  err  uu  the  sUl'  i-f  trxcess.  Itim- 
,  plies  that  an  affection  for  aelf'-gotxl,  ifonly  it  beadvantageoua 
1,  to  the  species,  may  be  good;  which  is  just  what  had  been 
previously  denied.  And  not  only  so ;  although,  when  the 
self- affections  are  under  view,  they  are  only  allowed  a 
qualified  goodness  in  virtue  of  their  indirect  contribution  tn 
tiie  good  of  the  species,  yet  conversely,  the  superiority  of  the 
affections,  which  have  tMs  latter  good  for  their  object,  is 
urged  specially  on  the  ground  of  the  greater  amount  of 
happiness  or  '  self-good '  which  they  produce. 

23.  The  truth  is  that  the  notions  which  Shaftesbury 
attaclied  to  the  terms  '  uffection  for  self-good  '  and '  affection 
for  public  good '  were  not  such  as  allowed  of  a  consistent 
opposition  between  them.  They  can  only  be  so  opposed  if, 
on  the  one  hand,  self-good  is  identified  with  pleasure  ;  and  on 
the  other,  affection  for  public  good  is  carefully  distinguished 
from  desire  for  that  sort  of  pleasure  of  which  the  gratifica- 
tion of  others  is  a  condition.  But  with  Shaftesbury,  affec- 
tions for  aelf-good  do  not  represent  merely  those  desires  for 
pleasure  determined  by  self- consciousness— for  pleasure 
presented  as  one's  personal  good — which  can  alone  be 
properly  reckoned  sources  of  moral  evil.  They  include  equally 
mere  natural  appetites — hunger,  the  sexual  impulse,  &c. — 
which  are  morally  neutral,  and  they  do  not  clearly  exclude 
any  desire  for  an  object  which  a  man  has  so  '  made  his 
as  to  find  his  happiness — 'self-enjoyment'  or  'self- 
according  to  Shaftesbury's  language — in  attaining  it,  thouj 
it  be  as  remote  from  imagined  pleasure  as  possible, 
the  other  hand,  *  affections  for  public  good,'  as  he  describes 
them,  are  not  restricted  to  such  desires  for  the  good  of 
others  as  are  irrespective  of  pleasure  to  self.  They  include 
not  only  such  natural  instincts  as  '  parental  kindness  and 
concern  for  the  nurture  and  propagation  of  the  j-oung,' 
which,  morally,  at  any  rate,  are  not  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  appetites  reckoned  as  affections  for  self-good,  but  also  de- 
sires for  sympathetic  pleasure — the  pleasure  to  oneself  which 
arises  on  consciousness  that  another  is  pleased.  Shaftesbury's 
special  antipathy,  indeed,  is  the  doctrine  that  benevolent 
affections  are  interested  in  the  sense  of  having  for  their 
object  a  pleasure  to  oneself,  apart  fi-om  and  beyond  the 
pleasure  of  the  person  whom  they  raove  us  to  please ;  but 
■  RnK  II .  fnaX  3,  tec.  2. 
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unless  he  regards  them  as  desires  for  the  pleasure  which  liall 
the  subject  of  them  experiences  in  the  pleasure  of  another,  Iji^"^^' 
there  is  no  purpose  in  enlarging,  as  he  does  with  much  or  only  too 
unction,  on  the  special  pleasantness  of  the  pleasures  which  ^^^^^  '^ 
they  produce.  With  such  vagueness  in  his  notions  of  what 
he  meant  by  affections  for  *  self-good  '  and  for  ^  public  good,' 
it  is  not  strange  that  he  should  have  failed  to  give  any 
tenable  account  of  the  selfishness  in  which  he  conceived 
moral  evil  to  consist.  He  could  not  apply  sach  a  term  of 
reproach  to  the  *•  self-affections '  in  general,  without  con- 
demning as  selfish  the  map  who  '  finds  his  own  happiness  in 
doing  good,' and  who  is  in  truth  indistinguishable  from  one 
to  whom  ^  affection  for  public  good '  has  become,  as  we  say, 
the  law  of  his  being.  Nor  could  he  identify  selfishness,  as 
he  should  have  done,  with  all  living  for  pleasure  without  a 
more  complete  rupture  than  he  was  capable  of  with  the 
received  doctrine  of  his  time  and  without  bringing  affection 
for  public  good,  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  most  generally 
conceived,  and  which  was,  at  any  rate,  one  of  the  forms 
under  which  he  presented  it  to  himself — as  desire,  namely, 
for  sympathetic  pleasure — into  the  same  condemnation.  His 
way  out  of  the  difficulty  is,  as  we  have  seen,  in  violation  of 
his  own  principle  to  find  the  characteristic  of  selfishness  not 
in  the  motive  of  any  affection  but  in  its  result ;  not  in  the 
fact  that  a  man's  desire  has  his  own  good  for  its  object, 
which  is  true  of  one  to  whom  his  neighbour's  good  is  as  his 
own,  nor  in  the  fact  that  it  has  pleasure  for  its  object, 
which  Shaftesbury,  as  the  child  of  his  age,  could  scarcely 
help  thinking  was  the  case  with  every  desire,  but  in  the 
fact  that  it  is  stronger  than  is  ^  consistent  with  the  interest 
of  the  species  or  public' 

24.  Neither  Butler  nor  Hutcheson^  can  claim  to   have  Whathaya 
carried  the  ethical  controversy  much  beyond  the  point  at  S"^*"*' 
which  Shaftesbury  left  it.     Each  took  for  granted  that  the  to  say 
object  of   the   ^self-affection'    was  necessarily  one's  own  *^«tit? 
happiness,  and  neither  made  any  distinction  between  living 
for  happiness  and  living  for  pleasure.     They  could  not  then 
identify  selfishness  with  the  living  for  pleasure  without  con- 

'  The  works  of  Hutcheson,  published  duct  of  the  Passions  and  Affectionk 

l>efore  Hume's  treatise    iros  written,  (1728).    In  what  follows  I  wrote  witii 

Hud   which  strongly  affected  it,  were  direct    reference    to    his    posthumous 

the  *  Enquiry  into  the  Original  of  our  work,  not  published  till  after  Hume's 

Ideas  of  Beauty  and  Virtue'  (1725),  treatise,   but  which    only    reproducas 

and  the  *  Essay  on  the  Nature  and  Con-  more  systematically  his  earlier  views. 
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demning  the  self-iifieiition,  and  with  it  the  best 
pursuit  of  Mb  own  highest  good  in  the  aersice  of  others, 
altogether  as  evil.  Nor  in  the  absence  of  any  better  theory 
'  of  the  object  of  the  self-aSlpction  could  the  social  affections, 
which,  according  to  Butler,  are  subject  in  the  developed  man 
to  the  direction  of  self-love,  escape  the  suggestion  that  they 
are  one  mode  of  the  general  desire  for  pleasure,  Butler  and 
HutchesoQ,  indeed,  are  quite  clear  that  they  are  'disin- 
terested '  in  the  sense  of  '  terminating  upon  their  objects.' ' 
This  means,  what  is  sufficiently  obvious  when  once  pointed 
out,  {a)  that  a  benevolent  desire  is  not  a  desire  for  that 
particular  pleasure,  or  rather  '  removal  of  uneasiness,'  which 
shall  ensue  when  it  is  satisfied,  aud  (b)  that  it  cannot  origi- 
nally arise  from  the  general  desire  for  happiness,  since  this 
creates  no  pleasures  but  nierely  directs  us  to  the  pursuit  of 
objects  found  pleasant  independently  of  it,  and  thus,  if  it 
directs  us  to  benevolent  acts,  presupposes  a  pleasure  pi 
viously  found  in  them.  This,  however,  as  Butler  points 
is  equally  true  of  all  particular  desires  whatever — of  th( 
styled  self- regarding,  no  leas  than  of  the  social — and  if  it 
not  incompatible  with  the  former  being  desires  for  pleaai 
no  more  is  it  with  the  latter  being  so.  Much  confusion 
the  matter,  it  may  be  truly  said,  arises  from  the  loose 
in  which  the  words  '  afl'ection '  and  '  passion '  are  used 
Butler  and  his  contemporaries,  not  excluding  Hume  himsel 
alike  for  appetite,  desire,  and  emotion.  In  every  case  a 
pleasure  other  than  satisfaction  of  desire  must  have  been 
experienced  before  desire  can  be  excited  by  the  imagination 
of  it.  A  pleasure  incidental  to  the  satisfaction  of  appetite 
must  have  been  experienced  before  imagination  of  it  could 
excite  the  desire  of  the  glutton.  In  like  manner,  social 
affection,  as  desire,  cannot  be  first  excited  by  the  pleasure 
which  shall  arise  when  ii  is  satisfied;  it  must  previouslj 
exist  as  the  condition  of  that  pleasure  being  experienced| 
but  it  does  not  follow  tliat  it  is  other  than  a  desire  fw 
an  imagined  pleasure,  for  that  sympathetic  pleasure  in  the 
pleasure  of  another  in  which  the  social  affection  as  emotion 
consists.  Now  though  Butler  and  Hutcheson  sufficiently 
showed  that  it  is  no  other  pleasure  than  this  which  is  the 
original  object  of  benevolent  desires,  they  did  not  attempt 
to  show  that  it  is  not  this  ;  and  failing  such  an  attempt,  the 

'  See  in  Preltee  to  ButleKs  Sennoi 
the   pnrt  relnting  ro  Sermon  XI.,  • 
•'des,  Ihp  only  idea  p(  an  inl>  rrs. 
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received  doctrine  that  the  object  of  aU  desire,  social  and 
self-regarding  alike,  is  pleasure  of  one  sort  or  another, 
"would  naturally  be  taken  to  stand.  This  admitted,  there 
can  be  nothing  in  the  fact  that  a  certain  pleasure  depends 
on  the  pleasure  of  another,  and  that  a  certain  other  does  not, 
to  entitle  an  action  moved  by  desire  for  the  former  sort  of 
pleasure  to  be  called  unselfish  in  the  way  of  praise,  and  one 
moved  by  desire  for  the  latter  sort  selfish  in  the  way  of 
reproach.  The  motive — desire  for  his  own  pleasure — is  the 
same  to  the  doer  in  both  cases.  The  distinction  between  the 
acts  can  only  lie  in  that  which  Shaftesbury  had  said  could 
not  constitute  moral  good  or  ill — in  the  consequences  by 
which  society  judges  of  them,  but  which  do  not  form  the 
motive  of  the  agent.  In  other  words,  it  will  be  a  distinction 
fixed  by  that  law  of  opinion  or  reputation,  in  which  Locke 
had  found  the  common  measure  of  virtue  and  vice,  though 
he  had  not  entered  on  the  question  of  the  considerations  by 
which  that  law  is  formed. 

25.  Such  a  conclusion  would  lie  ready  to  hand  for  such  a  Of  monl 
reader  of  Butler  and  Hutcheson  as  we  may  suppose  Hume  |^^JJ* 
to  have  been,  but  it  is  needless  to  say  that  it  is  not  that  at  account 
which  they  themselves   arrive.     Butler,   indeed,   distinctly  °^'*^' 
refuses  to  identify  moral   good  and  evil  respectively  with 
disinterested  and  interested  action,^   but  neither  does   he 
admit  that  desire  for  pleasure  or  aversion  from  pain  is  the 
uniform  motive  of  action  in  such  a  way  as  to  compel  the 
conclusion  that  moral  good  and  ill  represent  a  distinction, 
not  of  motives,  but  of  consequences  of  action  contemplated 
by  the  onlooker.    An  act  is  morally  good,  according  to  him, 
when  it  is  approved  by  the  *  reflex  faculty  of  approbation,' 
bad  when  it  is  disapproved,  but  what  it  is  that  this  ^  faculty  ' 
approves  he  never  distinctly  tells  us.     The  good  is  what 
*  conscience '  approves,  and  conscience  is  what  approves  the 
good — that  is  the  circle  out  of  which  he  never  escapes.     If 
we  insist  on  extracting  from  him  any  more  satisfactory  con- 
elusion  as  to  the  object  of  moral  approbation,  it  must  be 
that   it  is   the  object   which  *  self-love '  pursues,  i.e.,  the 
greatest  happiness  of  the  individual,  a  conclusion  which  in 

*  See  preface  to  Sermons  (about  four  the  second  sermon,  must  be  understood 

pages  from  the  end  in  most  editions) : —  to  mean  an  action  '  suitable  to  our  whole 

'The  goodness  or  badness  of  actions  does  nature/  as  containing  a  principle  of 

not  arise  hence/  &c      The  conclusion  '  reflex  approbation/    In  other  words, 

he  there  arrires  at  is  that  a  good  action  the  good  action  is  so  because  approved 

is  one  which  'becomes  Huch  creatures  as  by  conscience, 
ve  are ' ;  and  this,  read  in  the  light  of 
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some  places  he  certainly  adopts.'     Hutcheson,  on  the  ol 
liand,  gives  a  plain  definition  of  the  object  which  thia  faculty 
approves.    It  consista  in  '  affections  tending  to  the  happiness 
of  others  and  the  moral  perfection  of  the  mind  poasesBing 
them.'     If  in  this  definition  by  '  tending  to'  may  be  nnder- 
stood  '  of  which  the  motive  is ' — an  interpretation  which 
the   general  tenor  of  Hutcheson'a  view  would    justiiy — it 
implies  in  effect  that  the  morally  good  lies  in   desires 
which  the  object  is  not  pleasure.     That  desire  for   ni( 
perfection,  if  there  is  snch  a  thing,  is  not  desire  for  pli 
is  obvious  enough;   nor  could  desire  for  the  happiness 
others  be  taken  to  be  so  except  throngh  confusion  betw) 
determination  by  the  conception  of  another's  good,  to  wl 
his    apparent  pleasure   is  rightly   or   wrongly  taken  as 
guide,  and  by  the  imagina  tion  of  a  pleasure  to  be  experienced 
by  oneself  in  sympathy  with  the  pleasure  of  another.     Nor 
is  it  doubtful  that  Hutcbeson  himself,  thoogh   he   might 
have  hesitated  to  identify  moral  evil,  as  selfishness,  with  the 
living  for  pleasure,  yet  understood  by  the  morally  good  the 
living    for    objects   wholly   different    from    pleasure, 
question   is   whether  the  recognition   of  such   motives 
logically  compatible  with  his  doctrine  that  reason  gives 
ends,  but  is  only  a  '  subservient  power '  of  calculating  mi 
If  feeling,  undetermined    by  thought  or  reason,  can  s.Ione 
supply  motives,  and  of  feeling,  thus  undetermined,  notliing 
can  be  said  but  that  it  is  pleasant  or  painful,  what  motive 
can  there  be  but  imagination  of  one's  own  pleasure  or  pain 
— one's  own,   for  if  imagination   is   merely   the   return   of 
feeling  in  fainter  forui,  no  one  can  imagine  any  feeling,  any 
more  than  he  can  originally  feel  it,  except  aa  his  own  9 

26.  The  work  of  reason  in  constituting  the  moral  judguM 
('  I  ought '),  as  well  a*  the  moral  motive  ('  I  must,  becani 
ought'),  could  not  find  due  recognition  in  an  age   wh: 
took  its  notion  of  reason  from  Locke.     The  only  theory  then 
known   which   found   the   source  of  moral   distinctions   in 
reason   was   Clarke's,  and   Clarke's   notion   of  reason 
essentially   the   same   as    that   which    appears   in   Loc] 
account  of   demonstrative    knowledge.*     It    w 
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derived  from  the  procedure  of  mathematics,  and  only  applic-  reason  in- 
able  to  the  comparison  of  quantities.     Clarke  talks  loftily  ^'SftrU* 
about  the  Eternal  Iteason  of  things,  but  by  this  he  means  yiew. 
nothing  definite  except  the  laws  of  proportion,  and  when  he 
finds  the  virtue  of  an  act  to  consist  in  conformity  to  this 
Eternal  Reason,  the  inevitable  rejoinder  is  the  question — 
Between  what  quantities  is  this  virtue  a  proportion  P  *     In 
Shaftesbury  first  appears  a  doctrine  of  moral  sense.    Over 
and  above  the  social  and  self-regarding  affections  proper  to 
a  ^  sensible '  creature,  the  characteristic  of  man  is  a  ^  rational 
affection '  for  goodness  as  consisting  in  the  proper  adjust- 
ment of  the  two  orders  of  *  sensible '  affection.    This  rational 
affection  is  not  only  a  possible  motive  to  action — ^it  is  the 
only  motive  that  can  make  that  character  good  of  which 
human  action  is  the  expression  ;  for  with  Shaftesbury,  though 
a  balance  of  the  social  and  self-affections  constitutes  the 
goodness  of  those  affections,  yet  the  man  is  only  good  as 
actuated  by  affection  for  this   goodness,  and  ^  should  the 
sensible  affections  stand  ever  so  much   amiss,  yet  if  they 
prevail  not  because  of  those  other  rational  affections  spoken 
of,  the  person  is  esteemed  virtuous.'  *     Such  a  notion,  it  is 
clear,  if  it  had  met  with  a  psychology  answering  it,  had  only 
to  be  worked  out  in  order  to  become  Eant's  doctrine  of  the 
rational  will   as    determined    by   reverence   for  law;    but 
Shaftesbury  had  no  such  psychology,  nor,  with  his  aristo- 
cratic indifference  to  completeness  of  system,  does  he  seem 
ever  to  have  felt  the  vrant  of  it.     He  never  asked  himself 
what  precisely  was  the  theory  of  reason  implied  in  the 
admission  of  an  affection  '  rational '  in  the  sense,  not  that 
reason  calculates  the  means  to  its  satisfaction,  but  that  it  is 
determined  by  an  object  only  possible  for  a  rational  as 
distinct  from  a  '  sensible '  creature ;  and  just  because  he  did 
not  do  so,  he  slipped  into  adaptations  to  the  current  view  of 
the  good  as  pleasure  and  of  desire  as  determined  by  the 
pleasure   incidental  to   its   own    satisfaotion.     Thus,   to    a 
disciple,  who  wished  to  extract  from  Shaftesbury  a  more 
definite  system  than  Shaftesbury  had  himself  formed,  the  shaftes- 
*  rational  affection '  woidd  become  desire  for  a  specific  feeling  ^^^  ^^ 
of  pleasure  supposed  to  arise  on  the  view  of  good  actions  as  rational 
exhibiting  a  proper  balance  between  social  and  self-regarding  affection ; 

•  Cf.  Hume,  Vol.  ii.,  p.  238. 

^  '  Inq.  concerning  Virtue/  Book  i.,  pt  2,  sec.  1.     Cf.  Sec  3  sub  iniL 
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tfcilthy      affections.     This  pleasure  is  the  ^ moral  sense,'  ^  with  which 

•mOTid* ^  Shaftesbnr) 's  name  has  become  speciaUy  associated,  while 

•ense.'         the  doctrine  of  rational  affection,  with  which  he  certainly 

himself  connected  it,  but  which  it  essentially  vitiates^  has 

been  forgotten. 

27.  That  doctrine  is  of  value  as  maintaining  that  those 
actions  only  are  morally  good  of  which  the  rational  affection 
is  the  motive,  in  the  sense  that  they  spring  from  a  character 
which  this  affection  has  fashioned.   But  if  the  rational  affec- 
tion is  desire  for  the  pleasure  of  moral  sense,  we  find  ourselves 
in  the  contradiction  of  supposing  that  the  only  motive  which 
can  produce  good  acts  is  one  that  cannot  operate  till  after 
the  good  acts  have  been  done.     It  is  desire  for  a  pleasure 
which  yet  can  only  have  been  expeiienced  as  a  consequence 
of  the  previous  existence  of  the  desire.    Shaftesbury  himself, 
indeed,  treats  the  moral  sense  of  pleasure  in  the  contempla- 
tion  of  good  actions  as  a  pleasure  in  the  view  of  the  right 
adjustment  between  the  social  and  self-affections.    If,  how- 
ever, on  the  strength  of  this,  we  suppose  that  certain  actions 
are  first  done,  not  from  the  rational  affection,  but  yet  good, 
and  that  then  remembrance  of  the  pleasure  found  in  the  view 
of  their  goodness,  exciting  desire,  becomes  motive  to  another 
set  of  acts  which  are  thus  done  from  rational  affection,  we 
contradict  his  statement  that  only  the  rational  affection  forms 
the  goodness  of  man,  and  are  none  the  nearer  to  an  account 
of  what  does  form  it.   To  say  that  it  is  the  *  right  adjustment ' 
of  the  two  orders  of  affection  tells  us  nothing.    Except  as  sug- 
gesting an  analogy  from  the  world  of  art,  really  inapplicable, 
but  by  which  Shaftesbury  was  much  influenced,  this  expres- 
sion means  no  more  than  that  goodness  is  a  good  state  of 
the  affections.    From  such  a  circle  the  outlet  most  consistent 
Conse-        with  the  spirit  of  that  philosophy,  which  had  led  Shaftesbury 
?b*  btter*'  himself  to  bring  down  the  rational  affection  to  the  level  of  a 
desire  for  pleasure,  would  lie  in  the  notion  that  a  state  of 
the  affections  is  good  in  proportion  as  it  is  productive  of 
pleasure  ;  which  again  would  suggest  the  question  whether 
the  si>eoific  pleasure  of  moral  sense  itself,  the  supposed  object 
of  rational  affection,  is  more  than  pleasure  in  that  indefinite 

*  In  using  iht  term  '  moral  sense,*  sense  of  the  woivi,  as  opposed  to  reason, 

Shaftesbury  himself,  no  doubt,  meant  the  faculty  of  demonstration,    rather 

X  convey   the  notion  that  the  moral  than   that  it  was  a   susceptibility   of 

fiMTulty  waaona  of '  intuition/  in  Locke's  pleasure  and  pain. 
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anticipation  of  pleasure  which  the  view  of  affections  so 
ordered  tends  to  raise  in  ns. 

28.  Here,  again,  neither  Bntler  nor  Hntcheson,  while  thej  Is  an  act 
avoid  the  most  obvious  inconsistency  of  Shaftesbury's  doctrine,  f^?!J^°»g 
do  much  for  its  positive  development.   With  each  the  ^  moral  gake  *  done 
faculty,'  though  it  is  said  to  approve  and  disapprove,  is  still  ^^^  P^^" 
a  '  sense '  or  *  sentiment,'  a  specific  susceptibility  of  pleasure  moral 

in  the  contemplation  of  goodness ;  and  each  again  recognises  ««'*8®  ? 
a  ^  reflex  affection '  for — a  desire  to  have — the  goodness  of 
wliich  the  view  conveys  this  pleasure.  But  they  neither  have 
the  merit  of  stating  so  explicitly  as  Shaftesbury  does  that  this 
rational  affection  alone  constitutes  the  goodness  of  man,  as 
man ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  do  they  lapse,  as  he  does,  into 
the  representation  of  it  as  a  desire  for  the  pleasure  which  the 
view  of  goodness  causes.  Butler,  indeed,  having  no  account 
to  give  of  the  goodness  which  is  approved  or  morally  pleasing, 
but  the  fact  that  it  is  so  pleasing,  could  logically  have  no- 
thing to  say  against  the  view  that  this  reflex  affection  is  merely 
a  desire  for  this  particular  sort  of  pleasure;  but  by  representing 
it  as  equivalent  in  its  highest  form  to  the  love  of  God,  to  the 
longing  of  the  soul  after  Him  as  the  perfectly  good,  he  in 
effect  gives  it  a  wholly  different  character.  Hutcheson,  by 
his  definition  of  the  object  of  moral  approbation,*  which  is 
also  a  definition  of  the  object  of  the  reflex  affection,  is  fairly 
entitled  to  exclude,  as  he  does,  along  with  the  notion  that 
the  goodness  which  we  morally  approve  is  the  quality  of  ex- 
citing the  pleasure  of  such  approval,  the  notion  that  *  affec- 
tion for  goodness  '  means  desire  for  this  or  any  other  pleasure. 
But,  in  spite  of  his  express  rejection  of  this  view,  the  question 
will  still  return,  how  either  a  faculty  of  consciousness  of 
which  we  only  know  that  it  is  *  a  kind  of  taste  or  relish,'  or 
a  desire  from  the  determination  of  which  reason  is  expressly 
excluded,  can  have  any  other  object  than  pleasure  or  pain. 

29.  In  contrast  with  these  well-meant   efforts  to  derive  Hume 
that  distinction  between  the  selfish  and  unselfish,  between  ^^^^  ^ 
the  pleasant  and  the  morally  good,  which  the  Christian  con-  object  of 
science  requires,  fo>m  principles  that  do  not  admit  of  it,  J^"^"* 
Hume's  system  has  the  merit  of  relative  consistency.     He 

sees  that  the  two  sides  of  Locke's  doctrine— one  that  thought 
originates  nothing,  but  takes  its  objects  as  given  in  feeling, 
the  other  that  the  good  which  is  object  of  desire  is  pleasant 

I  See  above,  sec.  25. 
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feeling— are  iiisi^pamble.  Hence  he  decisively  rejects  evi 
notion  of  rational  or  unselfish  affections,  which  would  imply 
that  they  are  other  than  desires  for  pleasure ;  of  virtue, 
which  would  imply  that  it  antecedently  determines,  rather 
than  IB  constituted  by,  the  specific  pleaanre  of  moral  sense; 
and  of  this  pleasure  itself,  which  would  imply  that  anything 
but  the  view  of  tendencies  to  produce  pleasure  can  excite  it. 
But  here  his  consistency  stops.  The  principle  which  forbade 
him  to  admit  any  object  of  desire  but  pleasure  ia  practically 
forgotten  in  his  account  of  the  sources  of  pleasure,  and  its 
being  so  forgotten  is  the  condition  of  the  desire  for  pleasure 
being  made  plausibly  to  serve  as  a  foundation  for  morals. 
It  is  the  assumption  of  pleasures  determined  by  objects  only 
possible  for  reason,  made  in  the  treatise  on  the  Passions, 
that  prepares  the  way  for  the  rejection  of  reason,  as  supply- 
ing either  moral  motive  or  moral  standard,  in  the  treatise 
on  Morals. 

30.  '  The  passions '  is  Sume's  generic  term  for  '  impres- 
sions of  reflection  ' — appetites,  desires,  and  emotions  alike. 
He  divides  them  into  two  main  orders,  '  direct  and  indirect,' 
both  '  founded  on  pain  and  pleasure.'  The  direct  passions 
are  enumerated  as  '  desire  and  aversion,  grief  and  joy,  hope 
and  fear,  along  with  volition '  or  will.  These  '  arise  from 
good  and  evil '  (which  are  the  same  as  pleasure  and  pain] 
'  most  naturally  and  with  least  preparation.'  '  Desire  arisea 
from  good,  aversion  from  evil,  considered  simply.'  They 
become  will  or  volition,  '  when  the  good  may  be  attained  or 
evil  avoided  by  any  action  of  the  mind  or  body  '^will  being 
Bimply  '  the  internal  impression  we  feel  and  are  conscions  of, 
when  we  knowingly  give  rise  to  any  new  motion  of  our  body 
or  new  perception  of  our  mind.'  '  When  good  is  certain  or  pro- 
bable it  produces  joy'  (which  ia  described  also  as  a,  pleasure  pro- 
duced by  pleasure  or  by  the  imagination  of  pleasure);  'when  it 
is  uncertain,  it  gives  rise  to  hope.'  To  these  the  corresponding 
opposites  are  grief  and  fear.  We  must  suppose  them  to  be 
distinguished  from  desire  and  aversion  as  being  what  he 
elsewhere  calls  '  pure  emotions ' ;  such  as  do  not,  like  desires, 
*  immediately  excite  us  to  action.'  Given  such  au  immediate 
impression  of  pleasure  or  pain  as  excites  a  '  distinct  passion ' 
of  one  or  other  of  these  kinds,  and  supposing  it  to  '  arise 
from  an  object  related  to  ourselves  or  others,'  it  excites 
mediately,  through  this  relation,  the  new  impressions  o' 
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or  humility,  love  or  hatred — pride  when  the  object  is  related  All  deaiM 
to  oneself,  love  when  it  is  related  to  another  person.  These  pj^^Joj^ 
are  indirect  passions.  They  do  not  tend  to  displace  the  imme- 
diate impression  which  is  the  condition  of  their  excitement, 
but  being  themselves  agreeable  give  it  additional  force. 
*  Thns  a  suit  of  fine  clothes  produces  pleasure  from  their 
beauty ;  and  this  pleasure  produces  the  direct  passions,  or 
the  impressions  of  volition  and  desire.  Again,  when  these 
clothes  are  considered  as  belonging  to  oneself,  the  double 
relation  conveys  to  us  the  sentiment  of  pride,  which  is  an 
indirect  passion;  and  the  pleasure  which  attends  that 
passion  returns  back  to  the  direct  affections,  and  gives  new 
force  to  our  desire  or  volition,  joy  or  hope.'  * 

31.  Alongside  of  the  unqualified  statement  that  *  the  pas-  Yet  he  ad- 
sions,  both  direct  and  indirect,  are  founded  on  pain  and  ™ona'^***" 
pleasure,*  and  the  consequent  theory  of  them,  we  find  the  which  pro- 
curiously  cool  admission  that  *  beside  pain  and  pleasure,  the  p^,!^^ 
direct  passions  frequently  arise  from  a  natural  impulse  or  in-  but  pro- 
stinct,  which  is  perfectly  unaccountable.     Of  this  kind  is  the  5J^°J|^ 
desire  of  punishment  to  our  enemies,  and  of  happiness  to  our 
friends ;  hunger  and  lust,  and  a  few  other  bodily  appetites. 
These  passions,  properly  speaking,  produce  good  and  evil, 
and  proceed  not  from  them  like  the  other  affections.'*    In 
this  casual  way  appears  the  recognition  of  that  difference  of 
the  desire  for  imagined  pleasure  from  appetite  proper  on  the 
one  side,  and  on  the  other  from  desire  determined  by  reason, 
which  it  is  the  point  of  Hume's  system  to  ignore.   Tlie  ques- 
tion is,  how  many  of  the  pleasures  in  which  he  finds  the 
springs  of  human  conduct  are  other  than  products  of  a  desire 
which  is  not  itself  moved  by  pleasure,  or  emotions  excited 
by  objects  which  reason  constitutes. 


»  Vol.  II.,  pp.  214.  216.  Cf.  pp.  76. 
90.  153  and  203. 

*  P.  216.  The  paflsage  in  the  *  Dis- 
sertation on  the  rassioDs'  (Vol.  it.. 
'  Dissertation  on  the  Passions.'  sab 
init).  which  corresponds  to  the  one  here 
quoted,  throws  light  on  the  relation  in 
which  Hume's  later  redaction  of  his 
theory  stands  to  the  earlier,  as  occasion- 
ally disguising,  but  never  removing,  its 
inconsistencies.  *Some  objects,  by 
being  naturally  conformable  or  contrary 
to  passion,  excite  an  agreeable  or  pain- 
ful sensation,  and  are  thence  called 
good  or  evil.     The   punishment  of  an 


adversary,  by  gratifying  revenge,  is 
good :  the  sickness  of  a  companion,  by 
affecting  friendship,  is  evil.'  Here  he 
avoids  the  inconsistency  of  admitting  in 
so  many  words  a  '  desire '  which  is  not 
for  a  pleasure.  But  the  inconsistency 
really  remains.  What  is  the  passion, 
the  '  conformability  *  to  which  of  an 
object  in  the  supposed  cases  constitutes 
pleasure  ?  Since  it  is  neither  an  appe- 
tite (such  as  hunger),  nor  an  emotion 
(such  as  pride),  it  remains  that  it  is  a 
desire,  and  a  desire  which,  though  the 
'  gratification '  of  it  is  a  pleairare,  cannot 
be  a  desire  for  that  or  any  other  pleasure*. 
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32.  In  what  seuse,  we  have  first  to  ask,  do  Home's  princi- 
ples justify  him  in  speaking  of  desire  for  an  object  at  alL 
'  The  appearance  of  an  object  to  the  senses '  is  the  same 
thing  as  ^  an  impression  becoming  present  to  the  mind,'^  and 
if  this  is  true  of  impressions  of  sense  it  cannot  be  less  troe 
of  impressions  of  reflection.  If  sense  '  offers  not  its  object 
as  anything  distinct  from  itself,'  neither  can  desire.  Its 
object,  according  to  Hume,  is  an  idea  of  a  past  impression ; 
but  this,  if  we  take  him  at  his  word,  can  merely  mean  that 
a  feeling  which,  when  at  its  liveliest,  was  pleasant,  has 
passed  into  a  fainter  stage,  which,  in  contrast  with  the 
livelier,  is  pain — the  pain  of  want,  which  is  also  a  wish  for 
the  renewal  of  the  original  pleasure.  In  fact,  however,  when 
Hume  or  anyone  else  (whether  he  admit  the  possibility  of 
desiring  an  object  not  previously  found  pleasant,  or  no), 
speaks  of  desire  for  an  object,  he  means  something  different 
from  this.  He  means  either  desire  for  an  object  that  causes 
pleasure,  which  is  impossible  except  so  far  as  the  original 
pleasure  has  been — consciously  to  the  subject  feeling  it — 
pleasure  caused  by  an  object,  i.e.,  a  feeling  determined  by 
the  conception  of  a  thing  under  relations  to  self;  or  else 
desire  for  pleasure  as  an  object,  i.e.,  not  merely  desire  for 
the  revival  of  some  feeling  which,  having  been  pleasant  as 
*  impression,'  survives  without  being  pleasant  as  *  idea,'  but 
desire  determined  by  the  consciousness  of  self  as  a  perma- 
nent subject  that  has  been  pleased,  and  is  to  be  pleased  again. 
It  is  here,  then,  as  in  the  case  of  the  attempted  derivation 
of  space,  or  of  identity  and  substance,  from  impressions  of 
sense.  In  order  to  give  rise  to  such  an  impression  of  reflec- 
tion as  desire  for  an  object  is,  either  the  original  impression 
of  sense,  or  the  idea  of  this,  must  be  other  than  Hume  could 
allow  it  to  be.  Either  the  original  impression  must  be  other 
than  a  satisfaction  of  appetite,  other  than  a  sight,  smell, 
sound,  &c.,  or  the  idea  must  be  other  than  a  copy  of  the  im- 
pression. One  or  other  must  be  determined  by  conceptions 
not  derived  from  feeling,  the  correlative  conceptions  of  self 
and  thing.  Thus,  in  order  to  be  able  to  interpret  his 
primary  class  of  impressions  of  reflection*  as  desires  for 
objects,  or  for  pleasures  as  good,  Hume  has  already  made 
the   assumption   that  is  needed  for  the  transition  to  that 


>  See  General  Introduction,  paragraph  208. 


•  See  aboTe,  sec  19. 
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secondary  class  of  impressions  throngh  which  he  has  to 
account  for  morality.  He  has  assumed  that  thought  deter- 
mines feeling,  and  not  merely  reproduces  it.  Even  if  the 
materials  out  of  which  it  constructs  the  determining  object 
be  merely  remembered  pleasures,  the  object  is  no  more  to  be 
identified  with  these  materials  than  the  living  body  with  its 
chemical  constituents. 

33.  In  the  account  of  the  ^indirect  passions'  the  term  Prided«. 
object  is  no  longer  applied,  as  in  the  account  of  the  direct  t«rmijod 
ones,  to  the  pleasure  or  pain  which  excites  desire  or  aver-  ence  to 
sion.     It  is  expressly  transferred  to  the  self  or  other  person,  ^^>^ 
to  whom  the  ^  exciting  causes '  of  pride  and  love  must  be 
severally   related.      *  Pride  and  humility,   though  directly 
contrary,  have  yet  the  same  object,*  viz.,  self;  but  since  they 
are  contrary,  ^  'tis  impossible  this  object  can  be  their  cause, 

or  suf&cient  alone  to  excite  them We  must  therefore 

make  a  distinction  betwixt  that  idea  which  excites  them,  and 

that  to  which  they  direct  their  view  when  excited 

The  first  idea  that  is  presented  to  the  mind  is  that  of  the 
cause  or  productive  principle.  This  excites  the  passion  con- 
nected with  it ;  and  that  passion,  when  excited,  turns  our 
view  to  another  idea,  which  is  that  of  self.  ....  The  first 
idea  represents  the  catutCy  the  second  the  object  of  the 
passion.'^  Again  a  further  distinction  must  be  made  ^  in  the 
causes  of  the  passion  betwixt  that  quality  which  operates, 
and  the  svhject  on  which  it  is  placed.  A  man,  for  instance, 
is  vain  of  a  beautifol  house  which  belongs  to  him,  or  which 
he  has  himself  built  or  contrived.  Here  the  object  of  the 
passion  is  himself,  and  the  cause  is  the  beautiful  house; 
which  cause  again  is  subdivided  into  two  parts,  viz.,  the 
quality  which  operates  upon  the  passion,  and  the  subject  in 
which  the  quality  inheres.  The  quality  is  the  beauty,  and 
the  subject  is  the  house,  considered  as  his  property  or  con- 
trivance.'* It  is  next  found  that  the  operative  qualities 
which  produce  pride,  however  various,  agree  in  this,  that 
they  produce  pleasure — a  *  separate  pleasure,'  independent 
of  the  resulting  pride.  In  all  cases,  again,  '  the  subjects  to 
which  these  qualities  adhere  are  either  parts  of  ourselves  or 
something  nearly  related  to  us.'  The  conclusion  is  that 
^the   cause,   which   excites  the  passion,  is  related  to   the 

*  Vol.  11.,  pp.  77  and  78.  »  Ibid.,  p.  79. 
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object  which  nature  nas  attributed  to  the  passion;  the 
sensation,  which  the  cause  separately  produces,  is  related  to 
the  sensation  of  the  passion :  from  this  double  relation  of 
ideas  and  impressions  the  passion  is  derived."  The  ideaSy 
it  will  be  observed,   are  severally  those  of  the  exciting 

*  subject*  (in  the  illustrative  case  quoted,  the  beautiful 
houae)  and  of  the  *  object '  self ;  the  impressions  are  severally 
the  pleasure  immediately  caused  by  the  ^  subject '  (in  the 
case  given,  the  pleasure  of  feeling  beauty)  and  the  pleasure 
of  pride.  The  relation  between  the  ideas  may  be  any  of  the 
^  natural  ones  '  that  regulate  association.'  In  the  supposed 
case  it  ia  that  of  cause  and  effect,  since  a  man's  property 

*  produces  effects  on  him  and  he  on  it.'  The  relation  between 
the  impressions  must  be  that  of  resemblance — this,  as  we  are 
told  by  the  way  (somewhat  strangely,  if  impressions  are 
only  singer  ideas),  being  the  only  possible  relation  between 
impressions — the  resemblance  of  one  pleasure  to  another. 

34.  Pride,  then,  is  a  special  sort  of  pleasure  excited  by 
another  special  sort  of  pleasure,  and  the  distinction  of  the 
two  sorts  of  pleasure  from  each  other  depends  on  the 
character  which  each  derives  from  an  idea — one  from  the 
idea  of  self,  the  other  from  the  idea  of  some  '  quality  in  a 
subject,'  which  may  be  the  beauty  of  a  picture,  or  th^ 
achievement  of  an  ancestor,  or  any  other  quality  as  unlike 
these  as  these  are  unlike  each  other,  so  long  as  the  idea  of  it 
is  capable  of  association  with  the  idea  of  self.  Apart  from 
such  determination  by  ideas,  the  pleasure  of  pride  itself  and 
the  pleasure  which  excites  it,  on  the  separateness  of  which 
from  each  other  Hume  insists,  could  only  be  separate  in 
time  and  degree  of  liveliness — a  separation  which  might 
equally  obtain  between  successive  feelings  of  pride.  Of 
neither  could  anything  be  said  but  that  it  was  pleasant — 
more  or  less  pleasant  than  the  other,  before  or  after  it,  a« 
the  case  might  be.  Is  the  idea,  then,  that  gives  each  im- 
pression its  character,  itself  an  impression  grown  fainter? 
It  should  be  so,  of  course,  if  Hume's  theory  of  consciousness 
is  to  hold  good,  either  in  its  general  form,  or  in  its  applica- 
tion to  morals,  according  to  which  all  actions,  those  moved 
by  pride  among  the  rest,  have  pleasure  for  their  ultimate 
motive ;  and  no  doubt  he  would  have  said  that  it  was  so. 


*  VoL  IL,  pp.  84,  85. 
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The  idea  of  the  beauty  of  a  picture,  for  instance,  is  the 
original  impression  which  it  *  makes  on  the  senses  '  as  more 
faintly  retained  by  the  mind.  But  is  the  original  impression 
merely  an  impression — an  impression  undetermined  by  con- 
ceptions, and  of  which,  therefore,  as  it  is  to  the  subject  of 
it,  nothing  can  be  said,  but  simply  that  it  is  pleasant  9  This, 
too,  in  the  pai*ticular  instance  of  beauty,  Hume  seems  to 
hold ; '  but  if  it  is  so,  the  idea  of  beauty,  as  determined  by 
reference  to  the  impression,  is  determined  by  reference  to 
the  indeterminate,  and  we  know  no  more  of  the  separate 
pleasure  that  excites  the  pleasure  of  pride,  when  we  are  told 
that  its  source  is  an  impression  of  beauty,  than  we  did  before. 
Apart  from  any  other  reference,  we  only  know  that  pride  is 
a  pleasure  excited  by  a  pleasure  which  is  itself  excited  by  a 
pleasure  grown  fainter.  Of  effect,  proximate  cause,  and 
ultimate  cause,  only  one  and  the  same  thing  can  be  said, 
viz.,  that  each  feels  pleasant.  Meanwhile  in  regard  to  that 
other  relation  from  which  the  pleasure  of  pride,  on  its  part, 
is  supposed  to  take  its  character,  the  same  question  arises. 
This  pleasure  *  has  self  for  its  object.'  Is  self,  then,  an  im- 
pression stronger  or  fainter?  Can  one  feeling  be  said 
without  nonsense  to  have  another  feeling  for  its  object  ?  If 
it  can,  what  specification  is  gained  for  a  pleasure  or  pain  by 
reference  to  an  object  of  which,  as  a  mere  feeling,  nothing 
more  can  be  said  than  that  it  is  a  pleasure  or  pain  9  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  idea  of  self,  relation  to  which  makes  the 
feeling  of  pride  what  it  is,  and  through  it  determines  action, 
is  not  a  copy  of  any  impression  of  sense  or  reflection — not  a 
copy  of  any  sight  or  sound,  any  passion  or  emotion* — how 
can  it  be  true  that  the  ultimate  determination  of  action  in 
all  cases  arises  from  pleasure  or  pain  9 

85.  From  the  pressure  of  such  questions  as  these  Hume  Bume's 
offers  us  two   main  subterfuges.     One  is  iumished  by  his  **^^«™P^^® 

"  "^  represent 

account  of  the  self,  as  ^  that  succession  of  related  ideas  and  idea  of 
impressions  of  which  we  have  an  intimate  memory  and  con-  ^^"  <l®- 
sciousness  ' — an  account  which,  to   an   mcunous   reader,  impres- 
conveys  the  notion  that  *  self,'  if  not  exactly  an  impression,  "^^"^ 
is  something  in  the  nature  of  an  impression,  while  yet  it 
seems  to  give  the  required  determination  to  the  impression 
which  has  this  for  its  *  object.'     It  is  evident,  however,  that 

■  Vol.  Ti.,  p.  96 ;  IT., '  DiBsertation  on  '  Intr.  to  Vol.  i.,  paragraph  208. 
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its  plausibility  depends  entirely  on  the  qualification  of  the 
'  succession,  &c.,'  as  that  of  which  we  have  an  ^intimate  con- 
sciousness.' The  succession  of  impressions,  simply  as  such, 
and  in  the  absence  of  relation  to  a  single  subject,  is  nothing 
intelligible  at  all.  Hume,  indeed,  elsewhere  represents  it  as 
constituting  time,  which,  as  we  have  previously  shown,*  by 
itself  it  could  not  properly  be  said  to  do ;  but  if  it  could, 
the  characterisation  of  pleasure  as  having  time  for  its  object 
would  not  be  much  to  the  purpose.  The  successive  impres- 
sions and  ideas  are  further  said  to  be  *  related,*  t.e., 
naturally  related,  according  to  Hume's  sense  of  the  term ; 
but  this  we  have  found  means  no  more  than  that  when  two 
feelings  have  been  often  felt  to  be  either  like  each  other  or 
*  contiguous,'  the  recurrence  of  one  is  apt  to  be  followed  by 
the  recurrence  in  fainter  form  of  the  other.  This  charac- 
teristic of  the  succession  brings  it  no  nearer  to  the  intelli- 
gible unity  which  it  must  have,  in  order  to  be  an  object  of 
which  the  idea  makes  the  pleasure  of  pride  what  it  is.  The 
notion  of  its  having  such  unity  is  really  conveyed  by  the 
statement  that  we  have  an  ^  intimate  consciousness '  of  it. 
It  is  through  these  words,  so  to  speak,  that  we  read  into  the 
definition  of  self  that  conception  of  it  which  we  carry  with 
us,  but  of  which  it  states  the  reverse.  Now,  however 
difficult  it  may  be  to  say  what  this  intimate  consciousness  is, 
it  is  clear  that  it  cannot  be  one  of  the  feelings,  stronger  or 
fainter — impressions  or  ideas — which  the  first  part  of  the 
definition  tells  us  form  a  succession,  for  this  would  imply 
that  one  of  them  was  at  the  same  time  all  the  rest.  Nor 
yet  can  it  be  a  compound  of  them  all,  for  the  fact  that  they 
are  a  succession  is  incompatible  with  their  forming  a  com- 
pound. Here,  then,  is  a  consciousness,  which  is  not  an 
impression,  and  which  we  can  only  take  to  be  derived  firom 
impressions  by  supposing  these  to  be  what  they  first  become 
in  relation  to  this  consciousness.  In  saying  that  we  have 
such  a  consciousness  of  the  succession  of  impressions,  we 
say  in  effect  that  we  are  other  than  the  succession.  How, 
then,  without  contradiction,  can  our  self  be  said  to  he  the 
succession  of  impressions,  &c. — a  succession  which  in  the  very 
next  word  has  to  be  qualified  in  a  way  that  implies  we  are 
other  than  it  ?     This  question,  once  put,  will  save  us  from 
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surprise  at  finding  that  in  one  place,  among  frequent  repeti- 
tions of  the  account  of  self  already  given,  the  *  succession 
&c.'  is  dropped,  and  for  it  substituted  ^  the  individual  person 
of  whose  actions  and  sentiments  each  of  us  is  intimately 
conscious.'  * 

36.  The  other  way  of  gaining  an  apparent  determination  Another 
for  the  impression,  pride,  without  making  it  depend  on  rela-  J^^^^^ 
tion  to  that  which  is  not  an  impression  at  all,  corresponds  physiolo- 
to  that  appeal  to  the  ^anatomist'  by  the  suggestion  of  ^^^^^^f 
which,  it  will  be  remembered,  Hume  avoids  the  troublesome  pride, 
question,  how  the  simple  impressions  of  sense,  undetermined 
by  relation,  can  have  that  definite  character  which  they  must 
have  if  they  are  to  serve  as  the  elements  of  knowledge.  The 
question  in  that  case  being  really  one  that  concerns  the 
simple  impression,  as  it  is  for  tJbe  consciousness  of  the 
subject  of  it,  Hume's  answer  is  in  effect  a  reference  to 
what  it  is  for  the  physiologist.  So  in  regard  to  pride ;  the 
question  being  what  character  it  can  have,  for  the  conscious 
subject  of  it,  to  distinguish  it  from  any  other  pleasant  feel- 
ing, except  such  as  is  derived  from  a  conception  which  is 
not  an  impression,  Hume  is  ready  on  occasion  to  suggest 
that  it  has  the  distinctive  character  which  for  the  physio- 
logist it  would  derive  from  the  nerves  organic  to  it,  if  such 
nerves  could  be  traced.  *  We  must  suppose  that  nature  has 
given  to  the  organs  of  the  human  mind  a  certain  disposition 
fitted  to  produce  a  peculiar  impression  or  emotion,  which  we 
call  PBiDE :  to  this  emotion  she  has  assigned  a  certain  idea, 
viz.,  that  of  SELF,  which  it  never  fails  to  produce.  This 
contrivance  of  nature  is  easily  conceived.  We  have  many 
instances  of  such  a  situation  of  affairs.  The  nerves  of  the 
nose  and  palate  are  so  disposed,  as  in  certain  circumstances 
to  convey  such  peculiar  sensations  to  the  mind ;  the  sensations 
of  lust  and  hunger  always  produce  in  us  the  idea  of  those 
peculiar  objects,  which  are  suitable  to  each  appetite.  These 
two  circumstances  are  united  in  pride.  The  organs  are  so 
disposed  as  to  produce  the  passion ;  and  the  passion,  after 
its  production,  naturally  produces  a  certain  idea.'* 

37.  Here,  it  will  be  noticed,  the  doctrine,  that  the  pleasant  Fallacy  of 
emotion  of  pride  derives  its  specific  character  from  relation  ^^ 
to  the  idea  of  self,  is  dropped.     The  emotion  we  call  pride  is 

'  Vol.  n.,  p.  84.  »  Vol.  n.,  p.  86. 
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ttdoesnoi  supposed  to  bf  first  produced,  and  then,  in  virtue  off 
whnt^ridfl  specific  charaoter  as  pride,  to  produce  the  idea  of  self,'  If 
'  ■  'le  the  idea  of  self,  then,  does  not  give  the  pleasure  its  specific 
■^  character,  what  does?  'That  disposition  fitted  to  prod  nee 
it,'  Hume  answers,  which  belongs  to  the  'organs  of  the 
hnniau  mind.'  Now  cither  this  is  the  old  storj  of  explaining 
the  soporific  qualities  ofopiumby  its  vis  soporifea,  or  it  means 
that  the  distinction  of  the  pleasure  of  pride  from  other 
pleasures,  like  the  distinction  of  a  smell  from  a  taste,  is 
due  to  a  particular  kind  of  nervous  irritation  that  conditions 
it,  and  may  presumably  be  ascertained  by  the  physiologist. 
Whether  such  a  physical  condition  of  pride  can  be  dis- 
covered or  no,  it  is  not  to  the  purpose  to  dispute.  The  point 
to  observe  is  that,  if  discovered,  it  would  uot  afi'ord 
answer  to  the  question  to  which  an  answer  is  being  8on| 
• — to  the  question,  namely,  what  the  emotion  of  pride 
the  conscions  subject  of  it.  If  it  were  fonnd  to  be  & 
tioned  by  as  specific  a  nervons  irritation  as  the  sensations 
smell  and  taste  to  which  Hame  assimilates  it,  it  would 
be  no  more  the  consciousness  of  such  irritation  than  is  the 
smell  of  a  rose  to  the  person  smelling  it.  In  the  one  case 
as  in  the  other,  the  feeling,  as  it  is  to  the  subject  of  it,  con 
only  be  determined  by  relation  to  other  feelings  or  other 
modes  of  consciousness.  It  is  by  such  a  relation  that,  ac- 
cording to  Hume's  general  account  of  it,  pride  is  determinedj 
but  the  relation  is  to  the  consciousness  of  an  object  whi< 
not  being  any  fonn  of  feeling,  has  no  proper  place  in 
psychology.  Hence  in  the  passage  before  us  he  tries  to  si 
stitute  for  it  a  physical  determination  of  the  emotion,  whii 
for  the  subject  of  it  is  no  determination  at  all ;  and,  having 
gained  an  apparent  specification  for  it  in  this  way,  to  repre- 
sent as  its  product  that  idea  of  a  distinctive  object  which 
he  had  previously  treated  as  necessary  to  constitute  it.  Pride 
produces  the  idea  of  self,  just  as  '  the  sensations  of  hunger 
and  lust  always  produce  in  us  the  idea  of  those  peculiar 
objects,  which  are  Buita.ble  to  each  appetite.'  Now  it 
large  assumption  in  regard  to  ajiimals  other  than  men, 
because  hunger  and  lust  move  them  to  eat  and  general 
they  so  move  them  through  the  intervention  of  any  ideas  of 
objerig  whatever— an   assumption  which  in  the  absence  of 
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language  on  the  part  of  the  animals  it  is  impossible  to  verify 
— and  one  still  more  questionable,  that  the  ideas  of  objects 
which  these  appetites  (if  it  be  so)  produce  in  the  animals, 
except  as  determined  by  self-consciousness,  are  ideas  in  the 
same  sense  as  the  idea  of  self.  But  at  any  rate,  if  such 
feelings  produce  ideas  of  peculiar  objects,  it  must  be  in 
virtue  of  the  distinctive  character  which,  as  feelings,  they 
have  for  the  subjects  of  them.  The  withdrawal,  however, 
of  determination  by  the  idea  of  self  from  the  emotion  of 
pride,  leaves  it  with  no  distinctive  character  whatever,  and 
therefore  with  nothing  by  which  we  may  explain  its  produc- 
tion of  that  idea  as  analogous  to  the  production  by  hunger, 
if  we  admit  such  to  take  place,  of  the  '  idea  of  the  peculiar 
object  suited  to  it.' 

38.  If,  in  Hume's  account  of  pride,  for  pledsurCy  wherever  Account  of 
it  occurs,  is  substituted  pain,  it  becomes  his   account  of  Jrolyj^uia 
humility.     A  criticism  of  one  account  is  equally  a  criticism  same  diffi- 
of  the  other;  and  with  him  every  passion  that  *  has  self  for  ^^^^^i 
its  object,^  according  as  it  is  pleasant  or  painful,  is  included 
under  one  or  other  of  these  designations.     In  like  manner, 
every  passion  that  has  ^  some  other  thinking  being'  for  its 
object,  according  as  it  is  pleasant  or  painful,  is  either  love 
or  hatred.     To  these  the  key  is  fco  be  found  in  the  same 

*  double  relation  of  impressions  and  ideas '  by  which  pride 
and  humility  are  explained.  If  beautiful  pictures,  for 
instance,  belong  not  to  oneself  but  to  another  person,  they 
tend  to  excite  not  pride  but  esteem,  which  is  a  form  of  love. 
The  idea  of  them  is  *  naturally  related '  to  the  idea  of  the 
person  to  whom  they  belong,  and  they  cause  a  separate 
pleasure  which  naturally  excites  the  resembling  impression 
of  which  this  other  person  is  the  object.  Write  *  other 
person,Vin  short,  where  before  was  written  *self,'  and  the 
account  of  pride  and  humility  becomes  the  account  of  love 
and  hatred.  Of  this  pleasure  determined  by  the  idea  of 
another  person,  or  of  which  such  a  person  *  is  the  object,' 
Hume  gives  no  rationdUy  and,  failing  this,  it  must  be  taken 
to  imply  the  same  power  of  determining  feeling  on  the  part 
of  a  conception  not  derived  from  feeling,  which  we  have 
found  to  be  implied  in  the  pleasure  of  which  self  is  the 
object.  All  his  pains  and  ingenuity  in  the  second  part  of 
the  book  ^  on  the  Passions,'   are  spent  on  illustrating  the 

*  double  relation  of  impressions  and  ideas ' — on  characteris- 
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and  a  ing  the  separate  pleasures  which  excite  the  pleasure  of  love, 
farther  one  ^^^  showing  how  the  idea  of  the  object  of  the  exciting 
nature  of  pleasure  is  related  to  the  idea  of  the  beloved  person.  The 
Bympathy.  objection  to  this  part  of  his  theory,  which  most  readily  sug- 
gests itself  to  a  reader,  arises  from  the  essential  discrepancy 
which  in  many  cases  seems  to  lie  between  the  exciting  and 
the  excited  pleasure.  The  drinking  of  fine  wine,  and  the 
feeling  of  love,  are  doubtless  *  resembling  impressions,'  so 
far  as  each  is  pleasant,  and  from  the  idea  of  the  wine  the 
transition  is  natural  to  that  of  the  person  who  gives  it ;  but 
is  there  reaUy  anything,  it  will  be  asked,  in  my  enjoyment 
of  a  rich  man's  wine,  that  tends  to  make  me  love  him,  even 
in  the  wide  sense  of  *  love '  which  Hume  admits  ?  This 
objection,  it  will  be  found,  is  so  far  anticipated  by  Hume, 
that  in  most  cases  he  treats  the  exciting  pleasure  as  taking 
its  character  from  sympathy.  Thus  it  is  not  chiefly  the 
pleasure  of  ear,  sight,  and  palate,  caused  by  the  rich  man's 
music,  and  gardens,  and  wine,  that  excites  our  love  for  him, 
but  the  pleasure  we  experience  through  sympathy  with  his 
pleasure  in  them.^  The  explanation  of  love  being  thus 
thrown  back  on  sympathy  (which  had  previously  served  to 
explain  that  form  of  pride  which  is  called  *  love  of  fame '),  we 
have  to  ask  whether  sympathy  is  any  less  dependent  than  we 
have  found  pride  to  be  on  an  originative,  as  distinct  from  a 
merely  reproductive,  reason. 
Hume's  ac-  89.  '  When  any  aflPection  is  infused  by  sympathy,  it  is  at 
count  of  gj.g^  known  only  by  its  effects,  <and  by  those  external  signs 
in  the  countenance  and  conversation  which  convey  an  idea 
of  it.'  By  inference  from  effect  to  cause,  *  we  are  convinced 
of  the  reality  of  the  passion,'  conceiving  it  *to  belong  to 
another  person,  as  we  conceive  any  other  matter  of  fact.' 
This  idea  of  another's  affection  *  is  presently  converted  into 
an  impression,  and  acquires  such  a  degree  of  force  and  viva- 
city as  to  become  the  very  passion  itself,  and  produce  an 
equal  emotion  as  any  original  affection.'  The  conversion  is 
not  difficult  to  account  for  when  we  reflect  that  *  all  ideas 
are  borrowed  from  impressions,  and  that  these  two  kinds  of 
perceptions  differ  only  in  the  degrees  of  force  and  vivacity 
with  which  they  strike  upon  the  soul.  ...  As  this  difference 
may  be  removed  in  some  measure  by  a  relation  betAveen  the 
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impFessions  and  ideas ' — in  the  case  before  us,  the  relation 
between  the  impression  of  one's  own  person  and  the  idea 
of  another's,  by  which  the  yivacity  of  the  former  may  be 
conveyed  to  the  latter — *  'tis  no  wonder  an  idea  of  a  senti- 
ment  or  passion  may  by  this  means  be  so  enlivened  as  to 
become  the  very  sentiment  or  passion.'^ 

40.  Upon  this  it  must  be  remarked  that  the  inference  It  implies 
from  the  external  signs  of  an  affection,  according  to  Hume's  ^J^^^' 
doctrine  of  inference,  can  only  mean  that  certain  impressions  not  re- 
of  the  other  person's  words  and  gestures  call  up  the  ideas  ^^J^l^ 
of  their  ^  usual  attendants '';  which,  again,  must  mean  either  rions. 
that  they  convey  the  belief  in  certain  exciting  circumstances 
experienced  by  the  other  man,  and  the  expectation  of  certain 
acts  to  follow  upon  his  words  and  gestures ;  or  else  that  they 
suggest  to  the  spectator  the  memory  of  certain  like  mani- 
festations on  his  own  part  and  through  these  of  the  emotion 
which  in  his  own  case  was  their  antecedent.  Either  way, 
the  spectator's  idea  of  the  other  person's  affection  is  in  no 
sense  a  copy  of  it,  or  that  affection  in  a  fainter  form.  If  it 
is  an  idea  of  an  impression  of  reflection  at  all,  it  is  of  such 
an  impression  as  experienced  by  the  spectator  himself,  and 
determined,  as  Hume  admits,  by  his  consciousness  of  himself; 
nor  could  any  conveyance  of  vivacity  to  the  idea  make  it 
other  than  that  impression.  How  it  should  become  to  the 
spectator  consciously  at  once  another's  impression  and  his 
own,  remains  unexplained.  Hume  only  seems  to  explain  it 
by  means  of  the  equivocation  lurking  in  the  phrase,  *  idea 
of  another's  affection.'  The  reader,  not  reflecting  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  copying  theory,  so  far  as  the  idea  is  a  copy 
of  anything  in  the  other^  it  can  only  be  a  copy  of  certain 
*  external  signs,  &c.,'  and  so  far  as  it  is  a  copy  of  an  affection, 
only  of  an  affection  experienced  by  the  man  who  has  the  idea, 
thinks  of  it  as  being  to  the  spectator  the  other's  affection 
minus  a  certain  amount  of  vivacity — the  restoration  of  which 
will  render  it  an  impression  at  once  his  own  and  the  other's. 
It  can  in  truth  only  be  so  in  virtue  (a)  of  an  interpretation 
of  words  and  gestures,  as  related  to  a  person,  which  no  sug- 
gestion by  impressions  of  their  usual  attendants  can  account 
for,  and  in  virtue  (6)  of  there  being  such  a  conceived 
identity,  or  unity  in  difference,  between  the  spectator's  own 

«  Vol  n.,  pp.  111-114. 
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person  and  the  person  of  the  other  that  the  same  impression, 
in  being  determined  by  his  consciousness  of  himself,  is  de- 
termined also  by  his  consciousness  of  the  other  as  an  ^  alter 
ego.'  Thus  sympathy,  according  to  Hume's  account  of  it, 
BO  soon  as  that  account  is  rationalized,  is  found  to  inyolve 
the  determination  of  pleasure  and  pain,  not  merely  by  self- 
consciousness,  but  by  a  self-consciousness  which  is  also 
self-identification  with  another.  If  self-consciousness  cannot 
in  any  of  its  functions  be  reduced  to  an  impression  or  suc- 
cession of  impressions,  least  of  all  can  it  in  this.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  it  is  only  through  its  constitutive  action,  its 
reflection  of  itself  upon  successive  impressions  of  sense,  that 
these  become  the  permanent  objects  which  we  know,  we  can 
understand  how  by  a  like  action  on  certain  impressions  of 
reflection,  certain  emotions  and  desires,  it  constitutes  those 
objects  of  interest  which  we  love  as  ourselves. 
Ambiguity  41.  Pride,  love,  and  sympathy,  then,  are  the  motives  which 
count  of'  Hume  must  have  granted  him,  if  his  moral  theory  is  to 
beneTo-  march.  Sympathy  is  not  only  necessary  to  his  explanation 
lence.  ^£  y^g^j.  mogj;  important  form  of  pride  which  is  the  motive  to 
a  man  in  maintaining  a  character  with  his  neighbours  when 
*  nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  it ' — nothing,  that  is,  beyond 
the  immediate  pleasure  it  gives — and  of  all  forms  of  *  love,' 
except  those  of  which  the  exciting  cause  lies  in  the  pleasures 
of  beauty  and  sexual  appetite  :  he  finds  in  it  also  the  ground 
of  benevolence.  Where  he  first  treats  of  benevolence, 
indeed,  this  does  not  appear.  Unlike  pride  and  humility,  we 
are  told,  which  *  are  pure  emotions  of  the  soul,  unattended 
with  any  desire,  and  not  immediately  exciting  us  to  action, 
love  and  hatred  are  not  completed  within  themselves.  .  .  Love 
is  always  followed  by  a  desire  of  the  happiness  of  the  person 
beloved,  and  an  aversion  to  his  misery  ;  as  hatred  produces 
a  desire  of  the  misery,  and  an  aversion  to  the  happiness,  of 
the  person  hated.'  *  This  actual  sequence  of  ^  benevolence  * 
and  *  anger '  severally  upon  love  and  hatred  is  due,  it 
appears,  to  '  an  original  constitution  of  the  mind '  which 
It  is  a  cannot  be  further  accounted  for.  That  benevolence  is  no 
tSrefore*  essential  part  of  love  is  clear  from  the  fact  that  the  latter 
has  passion  ^may  express  itself  in  a  hundred  ways,  and  may 

fiintfi"*      subsist  a  considerable  time,  without  our  reflecting  on  the 

object. 

'  Vol.  II.,  p.  153. 
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happiness  of  its  object.*  Doubtless,  when  we  do  reflect  on  What 
it,  we  desire  the  happiness;  but,  *if  nature  had  so  pleased,  P®*"°^ 
love  might  have  been  unattended  with  any  such  desire.'  *  So 
far,  the  view  given  tallies  with  what  we  have  already 
quoted  firom  the  summary  account  of  the  direct  and  indirect 
passions,  where  the  *  desire  of  punishment  to  our  enemies 
and  happiness  to  our  friends '  is  expressly  left  outside  the 
general  theory  of  the  passions  as  a  *  natural  impulse  wholly 
unaccountable,'  a  *  direct  passion '  which  yet  does  not  *pro- 
ceed  firom  pleasure.'  With  his  instinct  for  consistency,  how- 
ever, Hume  could  scarcely  help  seeking  to  assimilate  this 
alien  element  to  his  definition  of  desire  as  universally  for 
pleasure ;  and  accordingly,  while  the  above  view  of  benevo- 
lence is  never  in  so  many  words  given  up,  an  essentially 
different  one  appears  a  little  further  on,  which  by  help  of 
the  doctrime  of  sympathy  at  once  makes  the  connection  of 
benevolence  with  love  more  accountable,  and  brings  it  under 
the  general  definition  of  desire.  *  Benevolence,*  we  are  there 
told,  *is  an  original  pleasure  arising  from  the  pleasure  of 
the  person  beloved,  and  a  pain  proceeding  from  his  pain, 
from  which  correspondence  of  impressions  there  arises  a 
subsequent  desire  of  his  pleasure  and  aversion  to  his  pain.*  • 

42.  Now,  strictly  construed,  this  passage  seems  to  eflFace  Piearoreof 
the   one   clear    distinction   of  benevolence   that  had   been  ^^lUie^ 
previously  insisted    on — that  it    is    a  desire,   namely,   as  pieiwtireof 
opposed  to  a  pure  emotion.    If  benevolence  is  an  *  original  a^o^*'* 
pleasure  arising  from  the  pleasure  of  the  person  beloved,'  it 
is  identical  with  love,  so  far  as  sympatiiy  is  an  exciting 
cause  of  love,  instead  of  being   distinguished   from   it   as 
desire  from  emotion.     We  must  suppose,  however,  that  the 
sentence  was  carelessly  put  together,  and  that  Hume  did  not 
really  mean  to  identify  benevolence  with  the  pleasure  spoken 
of  in  the  former  part  of  it  (for  which  his  proper  term  is 
simply  sympathy),  but  with  the  desire  for  that  pleasure, 
spoken  of  in  the  latter  part.     In  that  case  we  find  that 
benevolence  forms  no  exception  to  the  general  definition  of 

*  Vol,  n.,  p.  164.  two  kinds,  the  general  and  the  parHcu- 

*  Vol.  iL,  p.  170.    ComDaxe  Vol.  nr.,      lor.    The  flret  is,  where  we  hare  no 

•  Inquiry  concerning  the  Principles  of  friendship,  or  connection,  or  esteem  for 
Morals,'  Appendix  n.,  note  3,   where  the  person,  but  feel  only  a  general  sym- 

*  general  benevolence,'  also  called  '  hu-  pathy  with  him,  or  a  compassion  for 
manity,'  is  identified  with  sympathy.'  his  pains,  and  a  congratulation  with 
'  BeneTolenoe  is  naturally  diyided  into  his  pleasures,*  &c.  &c. 
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desire.  It  is  desire  for  one's  own  pleasure,  but  for  a  pleasnie 
received  through  the  communication  by  sympathy  of  the 
pleasure  of  another.  In  like  manner,  the  sequence  of  bene- 
volence upon  love,  instead  of  being  an  unaccountable  '  dis- 
position of  nature,'  would  seem  explicable,  as  merely  the 
ordinary  sequence  upon  a  pleasant  emotion  of  a  desire  for 
its  renewal.  Though  it  be  not  strictly  the  pleasant  emotion 
of  love,  but  that  of  sympathy,  for  which  benevolence  is  the 
desire,  yet  if  sympathy  is  necessary  to  the  excitement  of 
love,  it  will  equally  follow  that  benevolence  attends  on  love. 
Pleasure  sympathised  with,  we  may  suppose,  first  excites 
the  secondary  emotion  of  love,  and  afterwards,  when  reflected 
on,  that  desire  for  its  continuance  or  renewal,  which  is 
benevolence.  That  love  *  should  express  itself  in  a  hundred 
ways,  and  subsist  a  considerable  time '  without  any  conscious- 
ness of  benevolence,  will  merely  be  the  natural  relation  of 
emotion  to  desire.  When  a  pleasure  is  in  full  enjoyment,  it 
cannot  be  so  reflected  on  as  to  excite  desire ;  and  thus,  if 
benevolence  is  desire  for  that  pleasure  in  the  pleasure  of 
another,  which  is  an  exciting  cause  of  love,  the  latter 
emotion  must  naturaUy  subsist  and  express  itself  for  some 
time  before  it  reaches  the  stage  in  which  reflection  on  its 
cause,  and  with  it  benevolent  desire,  ensues. 

43.  This  rationalcy  however,  of  the  relation  between  love 
and  benevolence  is  not  explicitly  given  by  Hume  himself. 
He  nowhere  expressly  withdraws  the  exception,  made  in 
favour  of  benevolence,  to  the  rule  that  all  desire  is  for 
pleasure — an  exception  which,  once  admitted,  undermines 
his  whole  system — or  tells  us  in  so  many  words  that  bene- 
volence is  desire  for  pleasure  to  oneself  in  the  pleasure  of 
another.  In  an  important  note  to  the  Essays,*  indeed,  he 
distinctly  puts  benevolence  on  the  same  footing  with  such 
desires  as  ^  avarice  or  ambition.  *  A  man  is  no  more 
interested  when  he  seeks  his  own  glory,  than  when  the 
happiness  of  his  friend  is  the  object  of  his  wishes ;  nor  is  he 
any  more  disinterested  when  he  sacrifices  his  own  ease  and 
quiet  to  public  good,  than  when  he  labours  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  avarice  or  ambition.'  .  .  .  '  Though  the  satisfaction  of 
these  latter  passions  gives  us  enjoyment,  yet  the  prospect  of 
this  enjoyment  is  not  the  cause  of  the  passion,  but,  on  the 

'  '  Inquiry  coDcermng  Hmnan   Un-       editions  after  the  second,  this  note  was 
dentanding/     note  to  sec.  1.     In  the       omitted. 
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contrary,  the  passion  is  antecedent  to  the  enjoyment,  and  Confuaion 
without  the  former  the  latter  could  not  possibly  exist.'     In  ^^^     ™ 
other  words,  if  *  passion '  means  desire — and,  as  applied  to  '  jiassiou ' 
emotioTiy  the  designation  *  interested '  or  *  disinterested  '  has  ^j/'^j 
no  meaning — every  passion  is  equally  disinterested  in  the  emotion, 
sense  of  presupposing  an  *  enjoyment,'  a  pleasant  emotion, 
antecedent  to  that  which  consists  in  its  satisfaction  ;  but  at 
the  same  time  equally  interested  in  the  sense  of  being  a 
desire  for  such  enjoyment.     Whether  from  a  wish  to  find 
acceptance,  however,  or  because  forms  of  man's  good-will  to 
man  forced  themselves  on  his  notice  which  forbade  the  con- 
sistent development  of  his  theory,  Hume  is  always  much 
more  explicit  about  the  disinterestedness  of  benevolence  in 
the  former  sense  than  about  its  interestedness  in  the  latter.' 
Accordingly  he  does  not  avail  himself  of  such  an  explana- 
tion of  its  relation  to  love  as  that  above  indicated,  which  by 
avowedly  reducing    benevolence  to  a  desire  for  pleasure, 
while   it   simplified   his   system,  might  have   revolted  the 
*  common  sense '  even  of  the  eighteenth  century.    He  prefers 
— as  his  manner  is,  when  he  comes  upon  a  question  which 
he  cannot  face — to  fall  back  on  a  *  disposition  of  nature '  as 
the  ground  of  the  *  conjunction '  of  benevolence  with  love.  Of  this 
There  is  a  form  of  benevolence,  however,  which  would  seem  ^aUshim- 
as    little    explicable  by   such   natural    conjunction   as    by  self  in  his 
reduction  to  a  desire  for  sympathetic  pleasure.     How  is  it  account  of 

•^     ^  *  actiTo  pity. 

that  active  good-will  is  shown  towards  those  whom,  accord- 
ing to  Hume's  theory  of  love,  it  should  be  impossible  to 
love — towards  those  with  whom  intercourse  is  impossible,  or 
ftx)m  whom,  if  intercourse  is  possible,  we  can  derive  no  such 
pleasure  as  is  supposed  necessary  to  excite  that  pleasant 
emotion,  but  rather  such  pain,  in  sympathy  with  their  pain, 
as  according  to  the  theory  should  excite  hatred  9  To  this 
question  Hume  in  effect  finds  an  answer  in  the  simple  device 
of  using  the  same  terms,  *  pity '  and  *  compassion,'  alike  for 
the  painful  emotion  produced  by  the  spectacle  of  another's 


^  Attention  should  be  called  to  a 
passage  at  the  end  of  the  account  of 
'  self-loTe '  in  the  Essays,  where  he  seems 
to  Terert  to  the  riew  of  benevolence  as 
a  desire  not  oriainally  produced  by 
pleasure,  but  proauctiTe  of  it,  and  thus 
passing  into  a  secondary  stage  in  which 
It  is  combined  with  desire  for  pleatturo. 
He  suggests  tentatively  that  'from  the 


original  frame  of  our  temper  we  may 
feel  a  desire  for  another's  happiness  or 
good,  which,  by  means  of  that  affection, 
becomes  our  own  good,  and  is  after- 
wards pursued  from  the  combined  mo> 
tives  of  benevolence  and  self -enjoyment.* 
The  passage  might  have  been  written 
by  Butler.  (Vol.  iv.,  *  Inquiry  concern- 
ing Principles  of  Morahi,'  Appendix  n.) 
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pain  and  for  ^desire  for  the  happiness  of  another  and 
aversion  to  his  misery.'  *  According  to  the  latter  account 
of  it,  pity  is  already  *  the  same  desire '  as  benevolence, 
though  *  proceeding  from  a  different  principle/  and  thus 
has  a  resemblance  to  the  love  with  which  benevolence  is 
conjoined — a  *  resemblance  not  of  feeling  or  sentiment  but 
of  tendency  or  direction.' •  Hence,  whereas  *piiy'  in  the 
former  sense  would  make  us  hate  those  whose  pain  gives  us 
pain,  by  understanding  it  in  the  latter  sense  we  can  explain 
how  it  leads  us  to  love  them,  on  the  principle  that  one 
resembling  passion  excites  another. 

44.  We  are  now  in  a  position  to  review  the  possible 
motives  of  human  action  according  to  Hume.  Beason,  con- 
stituting no  objects,  affords  no  motives.  *It  is  only  the 
slave  of  the  passions,  and  can  never  pretend  to  any  other 
office  than  to  serve  and  obey  them.'  •  To  any  logical  thinker 
who  accepted  Locke's  doctrine  of  reason,  as  having  no 
other  function  but  to  '  lay  in  order  intermediate  ideas,'  this 
followed  of  necessity.  It  is  the  clearness  with  which  Hume 
points  out  that,  as  it  cannot  move,  so  neither  can  it  restrain, 
action,  that  in  this  regard  chiefly  distinguishes  him  from 
Locke.  The  check  to  any  passion,  he  points  out,  can  only 
proceed  from  some  counter-motive,  and  such  a  motive 
reason,  *  having  no  original  influence,'  cannot  give.  Strictly 
speaking,  then,  a  passion  can  only  be  called  unreasonable, 
as  accompanied  by  some  false  judgment,  which  on  its  part 
must  consist  in  *  disagreement  of  ideas,  considered  as  copies, 
with  those  objects  which  they  represent ; '  and  *  even  then  it 
is  not  the  passion,  properly  speaking,  which  is  unreasonable, 
but  the  judgment.'  It  is  nothing  against  reason — not,  as 
Locke  had  inadvertently  said,  a  wrong  judgment — *  to  prefer 
my  own  acknowledged  lesser  good  to  my  greater.'  The  only 
unreasonableness  would  lie  in  supposing  that  *my  own 
acknowledged  lesser  good,'  being  preferred,  could  be  attained 
by  means  that  would  not  really  lead  to  it.  Hence  *  we  speak 
not  strictly  when  we  talk  of  the  combat  of  reason  and 
passion.'  They  can  in  truth  never  oppose  each  other.  The 
supposition  that  they  do  so  arises  ftx)m  a  confusion  between 


'  Book  n.,  part  2,  sees.  7  and  9. 
Within  a  few  lines  of  each  other  will 
be  found  the  statements  (a)  that  *  pity 
it  an  uneanness  arising  from  the  misery 
li   others,"    and    (h)    that    *  pity    is 


desire  for  the  happiness  of  another/ 

'  '  Dissertation  on  the  Passions'  (in  the 
Essays),  sec  8,  sub-sec  5. 
■  Vol.  u..  p.  195. 
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*  calm  passions '  and  reason — a  confusion  founded  on  the 
fact  that  the  former  'produce  little  emotion  in  the  mind, 
while  the  operation  of  reason  produces  none  at  all.'  ^  Calm 
passions,  undoubtedly,  do  often  conflict  with  the  violent  ones 
and  even  prevail  over  them,  and  thus,  as  the  violent  passion 
causes  most  uneasiness,  it  is  untrue  to  say  with  Locke  '  that 
it  is  the  most  pressing  uneasiness  which  always  determines 
action.  The  calmness  of  a  passion  is  not  to  be  confounded 
with  weakness,  nor  its  violence  with  strength.  A  desire  may 
be  calm  either  because  its  object  is  remote,  or  because  it  is 
customary.  In  the  former  case,  it  is  true,  the  desire  is  likely 
to  be  relatively  weak ;  but  in  the  latter  case,  the  calmer  the 
desire,  the  greater  is  likely  to  be  its  strength,  since  the 
repetition  of  a  desire  has  the  twofold  effect,  on  the  one 
hand  of  diminishing  the  *  sensible  emotion '  that  accom- 
panies it,  on  the  other  hand  of  '  bestowing  a  facility  in  the 
performance  of  the  action'  corresponding  to  the  desire, 
which  in  turn  creates  a  new  inclination  or  tendency  that 
combines  with  the  original  desire.* 

45.  The  distinction,  then,  between  *  reasonable '  and  *un-  ^  «rea«)n. 
reasonable'   desires — and   it  is   only  desires    that  can    be  able 'de- 
referred  to  when  will,  or  the  determination  to  action,  is  in  " J^  S^t"* 
question — in  the  only  sense  in  which  Hume  can  admit  it,  is  excites 
a  distinction  not  of  objects  but  of  our  situation  in  regard  to  g^^^ 
them.     The  object  of  desire  in  every  case — whether  near  or 
remote,  whether  either  by  its  novelty  or  by  its  contrariety 
to  other  passions  it  excites  more  or  less  *  sensible  emotion' — 
is  stiU  *  good,'  t.c.  pleasure.     The  greater  the  pleasure  in 
prospect,  the  stronger  the  desire.*     The  only  proper  ques- 
tion, then,  according  to  Hume,  as  to  the  pleasure  which  in 
any  particular  case  is  an  object  of  desire  will  be  whether  it 


»  Vol.  n.,  pp.  196,  196. 

*  AboTe,  Bee.  3. 

■  VoL  IL  pp.  198-200. 

It  will  be  found  that  here  Hume 
might  htiTe  stated  his  case  much  more 
Buocinctly  by  ayoiding  the  equivocal 
use  of  *  passion '  at  once  for  *  desire '  and 

*  emotion.'  When  a  *  passion '  is  desig- 
nated as  *calm'  or  'violent,'  'passion' 
means    emotion.      When    the    terms 

*  strong'  and  '  weak '  are  applied  to  it, 
it  means  '  desire.'  Since  of  tne  strength 
of  any  desire  there  is  in  truth  no  test 
bvt  Uie    resulting   action,   and    habit 


facilitates  action,  if  we  wiU  persist  in 
asking  the  idle  question  about  the 
relative  strength  of  desires,  we  must 
suppose  that  the  most  habitual  is  the 
strongest. 

*  Cf.  p.  198.  'The  same  good, 
when  near,  wiU  cause  a  violent  pas- 
sion, which,  when  remote,  produces 
only  a  calm  one.'  The  expression,  here, 
is  obviously  inaccurate.  It  cannot  be 
the  same  good  in  Hume's  sense,  i«. 
equally  pleasant  in  prospect,  when  v^ 
mote  as  when  near. 
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Enainera- 
tioD  of 
possible 
motiTes. 


If  pleasure 
sole  mo- 
tiTe,  what 
is  the  dis- 
tinction of 
•elf-love  ? 


is  (a)  an  immediate  impression  of  sense,  or  (6)  a  pleasure  of 
pride,  or  (c)  one  of  sympathy.  Under  the  first  head,  appa- 
rently, he  would  include  pleasures  incidental  to  the  satis&c- 
tion  of  appetite,  and  pleasures  corresponding  to  the  several 
senses — not  only  the  smells  and  tastes  we  call  *  sweet,'  but 
the  sights  and  sounds  we  call  ^  beautiful.''  Pleasures  of  this 
sort,  we  must  suppose,  are  the  ultimate  ^  exciting  causes  '*  of 
all  those  secondary  ones,  which  are  distinguished  firom  their 
^  exciting  causes  '  as  determined  by  the  ideas  either  of  self 
or  of  another  thinking  person — the  pleasures,  namely,  of 
pride  and  sympathy.  Sympathetic  pleasure,  again,  will  be 
of  two  kinds,  according  as  the  pleasure  in  the  pleasure  of 
another  does  or  does  not  excite  the  farther  pleasure  of  love 
for  the  other  person.  If  the  object  desired  is  none  of  these 
pleasures,  nor  the  means  to  them,  it  only  remains  for  the 
follower  of  Hume  to  suppose  that  it  is  *  pleasure  in  general ' — 
the  object  of  *  self  love.' 

46.  Anyone  reading  the  ^  Treatise  on  Hnman  Nature ' 
alongside  of  Shaftesbury  or  Butler  would  be  surprised  to  find 
that  while  sympathy  and  benevolence  fill  a  very  large  place 
in  it,  self-love  ^eo  nomine '  has  a  comparatively  small  one*.  At 
first,  perhaps,  he  would  please  himself  with  thinking  that  he 
had  come  upon  a  more  *  genial '  system  of  morals.  The 
true  account  of  the  matter,  however,  he  will  find  to  be  that, 
whereas  with  Shaftesbury  and  his  followers  the  notion  of 
self-love  was  really  determined  by  opposition  to  those  desires 
for  other  objects  than  pleasure,  in  the  existence  of  which 
they  really  believed,  however  much  the  current  psychology 
may  have  embarrassed  their  belief,  on  the  other  hand  with 
Hume's  explicit  reduction  of  all  desire  to  desire  for  pleasure 
self-love  loses  tlie  significance  which  this  opposition  gave  it, 
and  can  have  no  meaning  except  as  desire  for  *  pleasure  in 
general '  in  distinction  from  this  or  that  particular  pleasure. 


*  No  other  account  of  pleasure  in 
beautv  can   be   extxacted   from  Hume 

m 

than  this — that  it  is  either  a  *  primary 
impression  of  sense,'  so  far  ci>ordinate 
with  any  pleasant  t.aste  or  smell  that 
but  for  an  accivlent  of  languaj^  the 
term  *  beautiful '  might  be  equally  ap- 
plicable to  these,  or  else  a  pleasure  in 
that  indefinite  anticipation  of  pleasure 
which  is  c.'dled  the  contemplation  of 
utilitT. 


•  XJltimaU  because  according  to 
Hume  the  imnudiaU  exciting  cause  of  a 
pleasure  of  pride  may  be  one  of  lore, 
and  vice  rersa.  In  that  case,  howerer, 
a  more  remote  *  exciting  cause*  of 
the  exciting  pleasure  must  be  found  in 
some  impressions  of  sense,  if  the  doc- 
trine that  these  are  the  $^e  *  original 
impressions '  is  to  be  maintained. 
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Passages  from  the  Essays  may  be  adduced,  it  is  tme,  where  Its  opposi- 
self-love  is  spoken  of  under    the  same  opposition  under  f^^^^^^ 
which  Shaftesbury  and  Hutcheson  conceived  of  it,  but  in  desires,  as 
these,  it  will  be  found,  advantage  is  taken  of  the  ambiguity  co^o^^J 
between   *  emotion  *  and    *  desire,'    covered    by    the    term  stood,  dis- 

*  passion.'  That  there  are  sympathetic  emotions — pleasures  »?!»*«• 
occasioned  by  the  pleasure  of  others — is,  no  doubt,  as 
cardinal  a  point  in  Hume's  system  as  that  all  desire  is  for 
pleasure  to  self;  but  between  such  emotions  and  self-love 
there  is  no  co-ordination.  No  emotion,  as  he  points  out, 
determines  action  directly,  but  only  by  exciting  desire; 
which  with  him  can  only  mean  that  the  image  of  the 
pleasant  emotion  excites  desire  for  its  renewal.  In  other 
words,  no  emotion  amounts  to  volition  or  will.    Self-love,  on 

the  other  hand,  if  it  means  anything,  means  desire  and  a 
possibly  strongest  desire,  or  will.  It  can  thus  be  no  more 
determined  by  opposition  to  generous  or  sympathetic  emotions 
than  can  these  by  opposition  to  hunger  and  thirst.  Hume, 
however,  when  he  insists  on  the  existence  of  generous 
'  passions '  as  showing  that  self-love  is  not  our  uniform 
motive,  though  he  cannot  consistently  mean  more  than  that 
desire  for  *  pleasure  in  general,'  or  desire  for  the  satisfaction  it  is  desir* 
of  desire,  is  not  the  uniform  motive — which  might  equally  ^^' 
be  shown  (as  he  admits)  by  pointing  to  such  self-regarding  genemL 

*  passions '  as  love  of  fame,  or  such  appetites  as  hunger — is 
yet  apt,  through  the  reader's  interpretation  of  *  generous 
passions '  as  desires  for  something  other  than  pleasure,  to 
gain  credit  for  recognising  a  possibility  of  living  for  others, 
in  distinction  from  living  for  pleasure,  which  was  in  truth 
as  completely  excluded  by  his  theory  as  by  that  of  Hobbes. 
If  he  himself  meant  to  convey  any  other  distinction  between 
self-love  and  the  generous  passions  than  one  which  would 
hold  no  less  between  it  and  every  emotion  whatever,  it  was 
through  a  fresh  intrusion  upon  him  of  that  notion  of  benevo- 
lence, as  a  *  desire  not  founded  on  pleasure,'  which  was  in 
too  direct  contradiction  to  the  first  principles  of  his  theory 
to  be  acquiesced  in.* 

*  Cf .    n.   p.     197*  where,   speaking  or  the  general  appetite  to  good  and 

of  'calm  desires,*   he  says  they   'are  arersion  to  evil,  considered  merely  as 

of  two  kinds;    either  certain  instincts  such.'    This  seems  to  imply  a  twofold 

originally  implanted  in  our    natures,  distinction  of  the  'ffeneral  appetite  to 

Fuch  as  benevi^ence  and  resentment,  the  good '  (a)  from  desires  for  particular 

loTe  of  life,  and  kirdness  to  children  ;  pleasures,   which    %re    commonly    not 
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47.  Such  liesire,  tlieix,  being  excludiMl,  wlmt  utlie!^ 
than  'interest'  reraaius,  by  contrast  with  which  the  latter 
may  be  defined  P  It  baa  been  explained  above  (§  7)  that 
since  pleasure  as  euch^  or  a£  a  feeling,  does  not  admit  of 
generality,  '  pleasure  in  general '  is  an  impossible  object 
When  the  motive  of  an  action  ia  said  to  be  '  pleasure  in 
general,'  whatia  really  meant  is  that  the  action  is  determined 
by  the  conception  of  pleasure,  or,  more  properly,  of  self  as  a 
subject  to  be  pleased.  Such  determination,  again,  is  dis- 
tinguished by  opposition  to  two  other  kinda — (a.)  to  that  sort 
of  determination  which  is  not  by  conception,  but  either  by 
animal  want,  or  by  the  animal  imaginaiion  of  pleasure,  and 
[b]  to  determination  by  the  conception  of  other  objects  than 
pleasure.  By  an  author,  however,  who  expressly  excluded  the 
latter  sort  of  determination,  and  who  did  not  recognise  any 
distinction  between  the  thinking  and  the  animal  subject,  the 
motive  in  question  could  not  thus  be  defined.  Hence  the 
difficulty  of  extracting  from  Hume  himself  any  clear  and 
consistent  account  of  that  which  he  variously  describes  as 
the  '  general  appetite  for  good,  considered  merely  as  such,' 
as  '  interest,'  and  as  '  self-love.'  To  say  that  he  understood 
by  it  a  desire  for  pleasure  which  is  yet  not  a  desire  for  any 
pleasure  in  particular,  may  seem  a  strange  interpretation  to 
put  on  one  who  regarded  himself  as  a  great  liberator  from 
abstractions,  bat  there  is  no  other  which  his  statements, 
taken  together,  would  justify.  This  desire  for  nothing, 
however,  he  converts  into  a  desire  for  something  by  identify- 


ealm,  and  (*)  from  csrtain  desiroa, 
irhicli  leeenibls  the 'geocrnl  appatita' 
in  bung  ealm  but  are  noI  far  pleasure 
mt  all.  ShB  aboTB,  sec  31.  In  that 
HCtJon  of  the  Gnaja  where  '  Belf-lore '. 
i*  eipKulj  Ireatad  of,  there  is  a  bUU 
clearer  DppenTBniw  of  the  doctFino,  that 
than  are  deiim  (in  that  instaace  colliiJ 
'mental  pasaionH'}  which  have  cut 
plenaure  for  their  object  anj  more  than 
naTe  each  'bodily  wants'  aa  hunger  and 
thirst.  From  tiiese  aelf-loTe.  as  desire 
for  pleasure,  is  diatinguished,  though, 
when  tlie  pleasure  incidental  to  their 
ntisractioD  is  discovered  and  reflected 
on,  it  ia  sapposed  tocomUne  with  them. 
(Vol.  rv.  Appfndii  on  Sclf-loie.  near 
the  end.  See  aborc,  aer.  O  aud  note.) 
This  amoontB,  in  tact,  to  a  mmplets 
withdrawal  ftom  Hume's  originiil 
position  and  iha  adoptiuu  uf  ujie  which 


is  moat  clearly  stflted  in  Hutcheaon'a 
poethumouB  trealiw — the  poailion, 
namel}',  that  we  liegin  with  a  moltitnde 
of  'paMicnlar'  or  'riotcDt'  deaim. 
arrerallj  'terminnling  npou  obiecta ' 
wbich  are  not  pleasures  at  all.  and  that, 
as  reason  derelopo,  (hesa  gradnall; 
bitnd  with,  or  are  anpemded  bj.  th> 
'calm'  deaira  for  pUaaure ;  so  that 
moml  giowih  mouia  the  aecoa*  of 
conscious  pleaaara^eeking.  This  ] 
effect  aeema  lo  bo  Butler's  Tiaw,  i  ' 
Hutchupon  reckons  it  'a  lovelyr™ 
ation  of  human  uatore.'  thoogfa  hi 
self  holda  thut  bonavoUnce  moj  at 
not  merply  as  one  of  the  '  paKiei 
desires'  controlled  by  aelf-lore,  bnl  a* 
itself  a  'calm 'and  controlling  priuctple, 
co-ordinata  with  self-lovo.  (Syeteni  of 
Moral  Philosophy,'  Vol.  i,  p.  51.  &«,), 
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ing   ii  on  occasion,  (1)  with  any  desire  for  a  pleasure  of  'Interest, 
which  the  attainment  is  regarded  as  sufficiently  remote  to  ^^^^^^ 
allow  of  calmness  in  the  desire,  and  (2)  with  desire  for  the  described, 
meaEs  of  having  all  pleasures  indifiFerently  at  command.     It  ^|^^ 
is  in  one  or  other  of  these  senses — either  as  desire  for  some  tion  by 
particular  pleasure  distinguished  only  by  its  calmness,  or  as  '«^««»- 
desire  for  power — ^that  he  always  understands  *  interest '  or 

*  self-love,'  except  where  he  gains  a  more  precise  meaning  for 
it  by  the  admission  of  desires,  not  for  pleasure  at  all,  to 
which  it  may  be  opposed.  Now  taken  in  the  former  sense, 
itB  difference  from  the  desires  for  the  several  pleasures  of 

*  sense,'  *  pride,'  and  *  sympathy,'  of  which  Hume's  account 
has  already  been  examined,  cannot  lie  in  the  object,  but — 
as  he  himself  says  of  the  distinction,  which  he  regarded  as 
an  equivalent  one,  between  ^  reasonable  and  unreasonable ' 
desires — in  our  situation  with  regard  to  it.  If  then  the 
object  of  each  of  these  desires,  as  we  have  shown  to  be 
implied  in  Hume's  account  of  them,  is  one  which  only 
reason,  as  self-consciousness,  can  constitute,  it  cannot  be 
less  so  when  the  desire  is  calm  enough  to  be  called  self-love. 
Still  more  plainly  is  the  desire  in  question  determined  by 
reason — by  the  conception  of  self  as  a  permanent  suscepti- 
bility of  pleasure — if  it  is  understood  to  be  desire  for 
power. 

48.  Having  now  before  us  a  complete  view  of  the  possible  Thus 
motives  to  human  action  which  Hume  admits,. we  find  that  having  de- 
while  he  has  carried  to  its  furthest  limit,  (ind  with  the  least  graded 
verbal  inconsistency  possible,  the  effort  to  make  thought  fop'Jhe^ 
deny  its  own  originativeness  in  action,  he  has  yet  not  sue-  sake  of 
ceeded.     He  has  made   abstraction   of  everything  in    the  ^""^ '^ftar 
objects  of  human  interest  but  their  relation  to  our  nervous  all  is  not 
irritability — he  has  left  nothing  of  the  beautiful  in  nature  or  <*«»"'*'^»«"^ 
art  but  that  which  it  has  in  common  with  a  sweetmeat, 
nothing  of  that  which  is  lovely  and  of  good  report  to  the 
saint  or  statesman  but  what  they  share  with  the  dandy  or 
diner-out — yet  he  cannot  present  even  this  poor  residuum  of 
an   object,  by  which  all  action   is  to  be  explained,  except 
under  the  character  it  derives  from  the  thinking  soul,  which 
looks  before  and  after,  and  determines  everything  by  relation 
to   itself.     Thus   if,   as   he   says,   the   distinction    between 
reasonable  and   unreasonable  desires   does   not  lie   in   the 
object,  this  will  not  be  because  reason  has  never  anything  to 

VOL.  I.  ^  ^ 
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do  with  the  constitution  of  the  object,  but  because  it  has 
always  so  much  to  do  with  it  as  renders  selfishness — ^the  self- 
conscious  pursuit   of  pleasure — ^possible.     Sensuality   then 
will    have    been    yindicated,  the  distinction  between    the 
*  higher  *  and  *  lower '  modes  of  life  will  have  been  erased, 
and  after  all  the  theoretic  consistency — for  the  sake  of  which, 
and  not,  of  course,  to  gratify  any  sinister  interest,  Hume 
made  his  philosophic  venture — will  not  have  been  attained. 
Man  will  still  not  be  ultimately  passive,  nor  human  action 
natural.     Season  may  be  the  ^  slave  of  the  passions,'  but  it 
will  be  a  self-imposed  subjection. 
If  all  good       49^  ^^Q  hsLYB  still,  however,  to  explain  how  Hume  himself 
what  is    '  completes  the   assimilation  of  the  moral  to  the  natural ; 
^^         how,  on  the  supposition  that  the  *  good '  can  only  mean  the 
^^  *  pleasant,'  he  accounts  for  the  apparent  distinction  between 

moral  and  other  good,  for  the  intrusion  of  the  *  ought  and 
ought  not '  of  ethical  propositions  upon  the  *  is  and  is  not  * 
of  truth  concerning  nature.*  Here  again  he  is  faithful  to 
his  rSle  as  the  expander  and  expurgator  of  Locke.  With 
Locke,  it  will  be  remembered,  the  distinction  of  moral  good 
lay  in  the  channel  through  which  the  pleasure,  that  consti- 
tutes it,  is  derived.  It  was  pleasure  accruing  through  the 
intervention  of  law,  as  opposed  to  the  operation  of  nature : 
and  from  the  pleasure  thus  accruing  the  term  *  morally 
good '  was  transferred  to  the  act  which,  as  *  conformable  to 
some  law,'  occasions  it.*  This  view  Hume  retains,  merely 
remedying  Locke's  omissions  and  inconsistencies.  Locke,  as 
Ambiguity  j^q  r^w,  not  Only  negflected  to  derive  the  existence  of  the 

jn  Lockers  ^  j  o 

laws,  whose  intervention  he  counted  necessary  to  constitute 
the  morally  good,  from  the  operation  of  that  desire  for 
pleasure  which  he  pronounced  the  only  motive  of  man ;  in 
speaking  of  moral  goodness  as  consisting  in  conformity  to 
law,  he  might,  if  taken  at  his  word,  be  held  to  admit  some- 
thing quite  different  from  pleasure  alike  as  the  standard 
and  the  motive  of  morality.  Hume  then  had,  in  the  first 
place,  to  account  for  the  laws  in  question,  and  so  account 
for  them  as  to  remove  that  absolute  opposition  between 
them  and  the  operation  of  nature  which  Locke  had  taken 
for  granted  ;  secondly,  to  exhibit  that  conformity  to  law,  in 
v.'hich  the  moral  goodness  of  an  act  was  held  to  consist,  as 

*   Vol.  II.  p.  21.0.  '  AboTe,  sees.  16-18. 


new. 
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itself  a  mode  of  pleasure — pleasure,  namely,  to  the  contein- 
plator  of  the  act ;  and  thirdly,  to  show  that  not  the  moral 
goodness  of  the  act,  even  thus  understood,  but  pleasure  to 
himself  was  the  motive  to  the  doer  of  it.' 

60.  It  was  a  .necessary  incident  of  this  process  that 
Locke's  notion  of  a  Law  of  God,  conformity  to  which 
rendered  actions  *in  their  own  nature  right  and  wrong,' 
should  disappear.  The  existence  of  such  a  law  cannot  be 
explained  as  a  result  of  any  desire  for  pleasure,  nor  con- 
formity to  it  as  a  mode  of  pleasure.  Locke,  indeed,  tries  to  Dereiop- 
bring  the  goodness,  consisting  in  such  conformity,  under  his  ^cur^^' 
j^eneral  definition  by  treating  it  as  equivalent  to  the  pro- 
duction of  pleasure  in  another  world.  This,  however,  is  to 
seek  refuge  from  the  contradictory  in  the  unmeaning.  The 
question— Is  it  the  pleasure  it  produces,  or  its  conformity  to 
law,  that  constitutes  the  goodness  of  an  act? — remains 
unanswered,  while  the  further  one  is  suggested — What 
meaning  has  pleasure  except  as  the  pleasure  we  experi- 
ence ?  •  Between  pleasure,  then,  and  a  *  conformity '  irre- 
ducible to  pleasure,  as  the  moral  standard,  the  reader  of 
Locke  had  to  chose.  Clarke,  supported  by  Locke's  occa- 
sional assimilation  of  moral  to  mathematical  truth,  had 
elaborated  the  notion  of  conformity.  To  him  an  action  was 
'  in  its  own  nature  right '  when  it  conformed  to  the  *  reason 
of  things  ' — i.e.  to  certain  *  eternal  proportions,'  by  which 
God,  *  qui  omnia  numero,  ordine,  mensurfi.  posuit,'  obliges  which 
Himself  to  govern  the  world,  and  of  which  reason  in  us  is  5^^*^.^, 
'  the  appearance.'  •  Thus  reason,  as  an  eternal  *  agreement  want  of 
or  disa^eement  of  ideas,'  was  the  standard  to  which  action  ^^^  ^''®^ 
ought  to  conform,  and,  as  our  consciousness  of  such  agree- 
ment, at  once  the  judge  of  and  motive  to  conformity.  To 
this  Hume's  reply  is  in  effect  the  challenge  to  instance  any 
act,  of  which  the  morality  consists  either  in  any  of  those 
four  relations,  *  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  ideas 
related,'  which  he  regarded  as  alone  admitting  of  demon- 
stration, or  in  any  other  of  those  relations  (contiguity, 
identity,  and  cause  and  effect)  which,  as  *  matters  of  fact,' 
can  be  *  discovered  by  the  understanding.'  ^  Such  a  challenge 

•  Of  the  three  problems  here  specified,  •  Above,  sec.  14. 

Humo's  treatment  of  the  second  is  dis-  ■  Boyle  Lectures,  Vol.  n.   prop.   I, 

rMiKHcd  in  the  following  sees.  60-64  ;  of  sees.  1-4. 

the  /irst  in  sees.  66-68;  of  the  third  in  *  Book  in.  part  1,  sec.  1.     (Cf.Boox 

stvH.  00  lo  the  end.  I.  part  3,  sec.  1,  and   Introduction  to 
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admits  of  no  reply,  and  no  other  function  bnt  the  perception 
of  such  relations  being  allowed  to  reason  or  understanding 
in  the  school  of  Locke,  it  follows  that  it  is  not  this  fiwjulty 
which  either  constitutes,  or  gives  the  consciousness  of,  the 
morally  good.  Season  excluded,  feeling  remains.  No  action, 
then,  can  be  called  *  right  in  its  own  nature,'  if  that  is  taken 
to  imply  (as  *  conformity  to  divine  law '  must  be),  relation 
to  something  else  than  our  feeling.  It  could  only  be  so 
called  with  propriety  in  the  sense  of  exciting  some  pleasure 
immediately y  as  distinct  from  an  act  which  may  be  a  con- 
dition of  the  attainment  of  pleasure,  but  does  not  directly 
convey  it. 
With  61.  So  far,  however,  there  is  nothing  to  distinguish  the 

Hume,        moral  act  either  from  any  ^inanimate  object,*  which  may 

moral  good  ,  •'  .  . 

is  pleasure  equally  excite  immediate  pleasure,  or  from  actions  which 
excited  in  have  no  character,  as  virtuous  or  vicious,  at  alL  Some 
ticular  further  limitation,  then,  must  be  found  for  the  immediate 
^**y»  pleasure  which  constitutes  the  goodness  called  *  moral,*  and 

of  which  praise  is  the  expression.  This  Hume  finds  in  the 
exciting  object  which  must  be  (a)  *  considered  in  general 
and  without  reference  to  our  particular  interest,'  and  (6)  an 
object  so  *  related '  (in  the  sense  above  *  explained)  to  oneself 
or  to  another  as  that  the  pleasure  which  it  excites  shall 
cause  the  further  pleasure  either  of  pride  or  love.*  The 
precise  effect  of  such  limitation  he  does  not  explain  in 
detail.  A  man's  pictures,  gardens,  and  clothes,  we  have 
been  told,  tend  to  excite  pride  in  himself  and  love  in  others. 
If  then  we  can  *  consider  them  in  general  and  without 
reference  to  our  particular  interest,'  and  in  such  *mere 
survey'  find  pleasure,  this  pleasure,  according  to  Hume's 
showing,  will  constitute  them  morally  good.'  He  usually  takes 
for  granted,  however,  a  further  limitation  of  the  pleasure  in 

Vol.  I.  sees.  283andff.)  It  will  beobserved  245)  that '  vice  and  virtue  may  be  com- 

that    throughout   the  polemic  against  piired  to  Bounds,  colours,  heat  and  cold, 

Clarke  and  his  congeners  Hume  writes  as  "which  are  not  qualities  in  objects,  but 

if  there  were  a  difftrenco  between  objects  perceptions  in  the   mind.*     But,    since 

of  reason  and  feeling,  which  he  could  the  whole  drift  of  Book  l  is  to  show 

not  consistently  admit.     He  begins  by  that  all  *  objective  relations*  are  such 

putting  the  question  thus  (page  234),  *  perceptions'  or  their  succession,  this 

'  whether  'tis  by  means  of  our  idoas  or  still  leaves  us  without  any  distinction 

impressions  we  distinguish  betwixt  vice  between  science  and  morality  that  shall 

and  virtue : '  but  if,  a«  he  tells  us,  '  the  be  tenable  according  to  his  own  doctrine, 

idea  is  merely  the  weaker  impression,  *  Sec.  33. 

and  the  impression  the  stronger  idea,'  *  Vol.  ii.  pp.  247  and  248. 

»uch  a  quc'^tion  has  no  meaning.   In  like  ■  Hume  treats  them  as  such  in  Boo^^ 

manner  he  concludes  by  frying  (pj«ge  iii.  part  3,  sec.  6. 
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qaestios,    as    excited    only  by   *  actions,   sentiments,    and  viz.:  in  the 
characters,*  and  thus  finds  virtue  to  consist  in  the  '  satisfac-  ^^g^'^ 
tion  produced  to  the  spectator  of  an  act  or  character  by  the  *good*  act, 
mere  view  of  it.'  >     Virtues  and  vices  then  mean,  as  Locke  l"!,^?^.^! 

'  new  01  Its 

well  said,  the  usual  likes  and  dislikes  of  society.  If  we  tendency 
choose  with  him  to  call  that  virtue  of  an  act,  which  really  ^  produa 
consists  in  the  pleasure  experienced  by  the  spectator  of  it, 
*  conformity  to  the  law  of  their  opinion,*  we  may  do  so, 
provided  we  do  not  suppose  that  there  is  some  otiier  law, 
which  this  imperfectly  reflects,  and  that  the  virtue  is  some- 
thing other  than  the  pleasure,  but  to  be  inferred  from  it. 
*We  do  not  infer  a  character  to  be  virtuous,  because  it 
pleases ;  but  in  feeling  that  it  pleases  after  such  a  particular 
manner,  we  in  effect  feel  that  it  is  virtuous.*  • 

62.  Some  further  explanation,  however,  of  the  *  particular 
manner  *  of  this  pleasure  was  clearly  needed  in  order  at 
once  to  adjust  it  to  the  doctrine  previously  given  of  the 
passions  (of  which  this,  as  a  pleasant  emotion,  must  be  one), 
and  to  account  for  our  speaking  of  the  actions  which  excite 
it — at  least  of  some  of  them — as  actions  which  we  (mqhi  to 
do.  If  we  revert  to  the  account  of  the  passions,  we  can 
have  no  difficulty  in  fixing  on  that  of  which  this  peculiar 
pleasure,  excited  by  the  *  mere  survey  *  of  an  action  without 
reference  to  the  spectator's  *  particular  interest,*  must  be  a 
mode.  It  must  be  a  kind  of  sympathy — pleasure  felt  by  the 
spectator  in  the  pleasure  of  another,  as  distinct  from  what 
might  be  felt  in  the  prospect  of  pleasure  to  himself.*  On 
the  other  hand,  there  seem  to  be  certain  discrepancies 
between  pleasure  and  moral  sentiment.  We  sympathise 
where  we  neither  approve  nor  disapprove ;  and,  conversely, 
we  express  approbation  where  it  would  seem  there  was  no 
pleasure  to  sympathise  with,  e.^.,  in  regard  to  an  act  of 
simple  justice,  or  where  the  person  experiencing  it  was  one 
with  whom  we  could  have  no  fellow-feeling — an  enemy,  a 
stranger,  a  character  in  history — or  where  the  experience, 
being  one  not  of  pleasure  but  of  pain  (say,  that  of  a  martyr 
at  the  stake),  should  excite  the  reverse  of  approbation  in  the 
spectator,  if  approbation  means  pleasure  sympathised  with* 
Our  sympathies,  moreover,  are  highly  variable,  but  our 
moral  sentiments  on  the  whole  constant.     How  must '  sym- 

>  Vol.  II.  p.  251.  Of.  p.  226.  •  Vol.  n.  p.  247.         *  Vc^  h.  pp.  335-337. 
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pathj '  be  qualified,  in  order  that,  when  we  identify  moral 
sentiment  with  it,  these  objections  may  be  avoided  9 
Moral  53.  Hume*8  answer,  in  brief,  is  that  the  sympathy,  which 

^uTsym-  constitutes  moral  sentiment,  is  sympathy  qualified  by  the 
pathy  with  Consideration  of  *  general  tendencies.*  Thus  we  sympathise 
qmSmed  ^^^  ^^®  pleasure  arising  from  any  casual  action,  but  the 
hy  con-  Sympathy  does  not  become  moral  approbation  unless  the  act 
a/'^^erai  ^®  regarded  as  a  sign  of  some  quality  or  character,  generally 
Pudencies,  and  permanently  agreeable  or  useful  {sc.  productive  of 
pleasure  directly  or  indirectly)  to  the  agent  or  others.  An 
act  of  justice  may  not  be  productive  of  any  immediate 
pleasure  with  which  we  can  sympathise ;  nay,  taken  singly, 
it  may  cause  pain  both  in  itself  and  in  its  results,  as  when 
a  judge  ^  takes  from  the  poor  to  give  to  the  rich,  or  bestows 
on  the  dissolute  the  labour  of  the  industrious ;  *  but  we 
sympathise  with  the  general  satisfaction  resulting  to  socieiy 
from  *  the  whole  scheme  of  law  and  justice,*  to  which  the 
act  in  question  belongs,  and  approve  it  accordingly.  The 
constancy  which  leads  to  a  dungeon  is  a  painful  commodity 
to  its  possessor,  but  sympathy  with  his  pain  need  not 
incapacitate  a  spectator  for  that  other  sympathy  with  the 
general  pleasure  caused  by  such  a  character  to  others,  which 
constitutes  it  virtuous.  Again,  though  remote  situation  or 
the  state  of  one's  temper  may  at  any  time  modify  or 
suppress  sympathy  with  the  pleasure  caused  by  the  good 
qualities  of  any  particular  person,  we  may  still  apply  to  him 
terras  expressive  of  our  liking.  *  External  beauty  is  deter- 
rained  merely  by  pleasure;  and  *tis  evident  a  beautiful 
countenance  cannot  give  so  much  pleasure,  when  seen  at  a 
distance  of  twenty  paces,  as  when  it  is  brought  nearer  to  us. 
We  say  not,  however,  that  it  appears  to  us  less  beautiful ; 
because  we  know  what  effect  it  will  have  in  such  a  position, 
and  by  that  reflection  we  correct  its  momentary  appear- 
ance.* As  with  the  beautiful,  so  with  the  morally  good. 
^  In  order  to  correct  the  continual  contradictions  *  in  our 
judgment  of  it,  that  would  arise  from  changes  in  personal 
temper  or  situation,  'we  fix  on  some  steady  and  general 
points  of  view,  and  always  in  our  thoughts  place  ourselves 
in  them,  whatever  may  be  our  present  situation.'  Such  a 
point  of  view  is  furnished  by  the  consideration  of  'th«^ 
interest  or  pleasure  of  the  person  himself  whose  character  is 
examined,  and  of  the  persons  who  have  a  connection  with 
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Lim/  as  distinct  from  the  spectator's  own.  The  imagination 
in  time  learns  to  *  adhere  to  these  general  views,  and  distin- 
guishes the  feelings  they  produce  from  those  which  arise 
from  our  particular  and  momentary  situation.*  Thus  a  certain 
constancy  is  introduced  into  sentiments  of  blame  and  praise, 
and  the  variations,  to  which  they  continue  subject,  do  not 
appear  in  language,  which  *  experience  teaches  us  to 
correct,  even  where  our  sentiments  are  more  stubborn  and 
unalterable.'  * 

54.  It  thus  appears  that  though  the  virtue  of  an  act  means  In  order  to 
the  pleasure  which  it  causes  to  a  spectator,  aiid  though  this  ^^^^J 
again  arises  from  sympathy  with  imagined  pleasure  of  the  has  to 
doer  or  others,  yet  the  former  may  be  a  pleasure  which  no  ^^™Jjjy 
particular  spectator  at  any  given  time  does  actually  feel —  with  unfelt 
he  need  only  know  that  under  other  conditions  on  his  part  ^e®i»°g«- 
he  would  feel  it — and  the  latter  pleasure  may  be  one  either  , 

not  felt  at  all  by  any  existing  person,  or  only  felt  as  the 
opposite  of  the  uneasiness  with  which  society  witnesses  a 
departure  from  its  general  rules.  Of  the  essential  distinc- 
tion between  a  feeling  of  pleasure  or  pain  and  a  knowled<^e 
of  the  conditions  under  which  a  pleasure  or  pain  is  generally 
felt,  Hume  shows  no  suspicion ;  nor,  while  he  admits  that 
without  substitution  of  the  knowledge  for  the  feeling  there 
could  be  no  general  standard  of  praise  or  blame,  does  he  ask 
himself  what  the  quest  for  such  a  standard  implies.  As  little 
does  he  trouble  himself  to  explain  how  there  can  be  such 
sympathy  with  an  unfelt  feeling — with  a  pleasure  which  no 
one  actually  feels  but  which  is  possible  for  posterity — as  will 
explain  our  approval  of  the  virtue  which  defies  the  world, 
and  which  is  only  assumed,  for  the  credit  of  a  theory,  to 
bring  pleasure  to  its  possessor,  because  it  certainly  brings 
pleasure  to  no  one  else.  For  the  *  artificial '  virtue,  how- 
ever, of  acts  done  in  conformity  with  the  ^  general  scheme  of 
justice,'  or  other  social  conventions,  he  accounts  at  length  in 
part  II.  of  his  Second  Book — ^that  entitled  *  Of  Justice  and 
Injustice.' 

55.  To  a  generation  which  has  sufficiently  freed  itself  Can  the 
from   all   *  mystical'   views   of   law — which  is   aware   that  ^"^^^n^" 
*  natural  right,'  if  it  means  a  right  that  existed  in  a  *  state  the 'moral' 
of  nature,'  is  a  contradiction  in  terms ;  that,  since  contracts  *°^ 

>  Book  hi.  yoI.  ii.  part  8,  soc.  1.     Specially  pp.  330,  342,  346,  349. 
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could  not  be  made,  or  property  exist  apiirt  from  soci; 
ventioii.  any  qaestion  about  a  primitive  obligiition  to  respect 
tbem  ie  unmeaning — the  negative  side  of  thia  part  of  tlie 
treatise  can  hava  little  interest.  That  all  riglits  ajid  obliga- 
tions are  in  some  sense  '  artificial,'  we  are  as  much  agreed  ns 
that  without  experience  there  can  be  no  knowledge.  The 
question  is,  how  the  artifice,  which  constitutes  tbem,  is  to  be 
underetood,  and  what  are  its  conditions.  If  we  ask  what 
Hume  understood  by  it,  we  can  get  no  other  answer  than 
that  the  artificial  is  the  opposite  of  the  natural.  If  we  go 
on  to  ask  for  the  meaning  of  the  natural,  we  only  learn  that 
we  must  distinguish  the  senses  in  which  it  is  opposed  to  the 
miraculous  and  to  the  unusual  from  that  in  which  it  is 
opposed  to  the  artificial,*  but  not  what  the  latter  sense  is. 
The  truth  is  that,  if  the  first  book  of  Hume's  treatise  hoA 
fulfilled  its  purpose,  the  only  conception  of  the  natural, 
which  can  give  meaning  to  the  doctrine  that  the  obligation 
to  observe  contracts  and  respect  property  is  artificial,  must 
disappear.  There  are,  we  shall  find,  two  difi^erent  negations 
which  in  difi'erent  contexts  this  doctrine  conveys.  Some- 
timea  it  means  that  such  an  obligation  did  not  exist  for  man 
in  a  '  state  of  nature,'  i.e.,  as  man  was  to  begin  with.  But 
in  that  sense  the  law  of  cause  and  effect,  without  which 
there  would  be  no  nature  at  all,  is,  according  to  Hume,  not 
natural,  for  it — not  merely  our  recognition  of  it,  but  the 
law  itself — is  a  habit  of  imagination,  gradually  formed. 
Sometimes  it  conveys  an  opposition  to  Clarke's  doctrine  of 
obligation  as  constituted  by  certain  '  eternal  relittions  and 
proportions,'  which  also  form  the  order  of  nature,  and  are 
other  than,  though  regulative  of,  the  succession  of  our  feel- 
ings. Nature,  however,  having  been  reduced  by  Hume  to 
tbe  succession  of  our  feelings,  the  '  artifice,'  by  which  he 
Buppoees  obHgations  to  be  formed,  cannot  be  determined  by 
opposition  to  it,  unless  the  operation  of  motives,  which  ex- 
plains the  artifice,  is  something  else  than  a  succession  of 
feelings.  But  that  it  ia  nothing  else  is  just  what  it  is  t 
great  object  of  the  moral  part  of  his  treatise  to  show. 

56.  He   is   nowhere  more   happy  than   in   exposing 
fallacies  by  which  '  liberty  of  indifferencj ' — the  liberty  8 
posed  to  consist  in  a  possibility  of  unmotived  action — iti 
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defended.'  Every  act,  he  shows,  is  determined  by  a  strongest  Norof  rach 
motive,  and  the  relation  between  motive  and  act  is  no  other  jn^j^Jation 
than  that  between  any  cause  and  effect  in  nature.     In  one  and  act. 
case,  as  in  the  other,  *  necessity  '  lies  not  in  an  *  esse  '  but  in 
a  *  percipi.*     It  is  the  *  determination  of  the  thought  of  any 
intelligent  being,  who  considers '  an  act  or  event,  *  to  infer  its 
existence  from  some  preceding  objects ;  '*  and  such  deter- 
mination is  a  habit  formed  by,  and  having  a  strength  pro- 
portionate to,  the  frequency  with  which  certain  phenomena 
— actions   or    events — have  followed   certain  others.     The 
weakness  in  this  part  of  Hume's  doctrine  lies,  not  in  the 
assumption  of  an  equal  uniformity  in  the  sequence  of  act 
upon  motive  with  that  which  obtains  in  nature,  but  in  his 
inability  consistently  to  justify  the  assumption  of  an  absolute 
uniformity  in  either  case.     When  there  is   an    apparent 
irregularity  in  the  consequences  of  a  given  motive— when 
according  to  one  *  experiment  *  action  (a)  follows  upon  it, 
according  to  another  action  (6),  and  so  on — although  *  these 
contrary  experiments  are  entirely  equal,  we  remove  not  the 
notion  of  causes   and  necessity ;    but,  supposing  that  the 
usual  contrariety  proceeds  from  the  operation  of  contrary 
and  concealed  causes,  we  conclude  that  the  chance  or  in- 
difference lies  only  in  our  judgment  on   account  of  our 
imperfect  knowledge,  not  in  the  things  themselves,  which  are 
in  every  case  equally  necessary,  though  to  appearance  not 
equally  constant  or  uniform.'*    But  we  have  already  seen 
that,  if  necessary  connection  were  in  truth  only  a  habit 
arising  from  the  frequency  with  which  certain  phenomena 
follow  certain   others,   the   cases    of  exception  to  a  usual 
sequence,  or  in  which  the  balance  of  chances  did  not  incline 
one  way  more  than  another,  could  only  so  far  weaken  the 
habit.     The  explanation  of  them  by  the  *  operation  of  con- 
cealed causes '  implies,  as  he  here  says,  an  opposition  of  real 
necessity  to  apparent  inconstancy,  which,  if  necessity  were 
such  a  habit  as  he  says  it  is,  would  be  impossible.^     This 
difficulty,  however,  applying  equally  to  moral  and  natural 
sequences,  can  constitute  no  cUfference  between  them.     It 
cannot  therefore  be  in  the  relation  between  motive  and  act 
that  the  followers  of  Hume  can  find  any  ground  for  a  dis- 


>  Book  n.  part  3,  sees.  1  and  2. 
«  Vol.  n.  p,  189. 
■  Ibid.,  p.  186. 


*  See  Introduction  to  VoL  i. 
323  and  336. 
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tinction  between  the  process  by  which  the  conycntions  of 
society  are  formed,  and  that  succession  of  feelings  which  he 
calls  nature.     May  he  then  find  it  in  the  character  of  the 
motive  itself  by  which  the  *  invention '  of  justice  is  to  be 
accounted  for  P    Is  this  other  than  a  feeling  determined  by  a 
previous,  and  determining  a  sequent,  one?    Not,  we  most 
answer,  as  Hume  himself  understood  his  own  account  of  it, 
which  is  as  follows : — 
Motive  to         S7.  He  will  examine,  he  says,  •  two  questions,  viz.,  con- 
^^^^      ceming   the  manner  in  which    the    rules  of  justice    are 
established  by   the  artifice  of  men ;    and  concerning   the 
reasons  which  determine  us  to  attribute  to  the  observance  or 
neglect  of  these  rules  a  moral  beauty  and  deformity.**     Of 
the  motives  which  he  recognises  (§  45)  it  is  clear  that  only 
two — *  benevolence '  and  *  interest ' — can  be  thought  of  in 
this  connection,  and  a  little  reflection  suffices  to  show  that 
benevolence   cannot  account  for  the   artifice  in  question. 
Benevolence  with  Hume  means  either  sympathy  with  plea- 
sure— and  this  (though  Hume  could  forget  it  on  occasion  •) 
must  be  a  particular  pleasure  of  some  particular  person — or 
desire  for  the  pleasure  of  such  sympathy.     Even  if  a  benevo- 
lence may  be  admitted,  which  is  not  a  desire  for  pleasure  at 
all  but  an  impulse  to  please,  still  this  can  only  be  an  impulse 
to   please   some  particular  person,   and  the   only   effect  of 
thought  upon  it,  which  Hume  recognises,  is  not  to  widen 
its  object  but  to  render  it  '  interested.'*     '  There  is  no  such 
passion  in  human  minds  as  the  love  of  mankind,  merely  as 
such,  independent  of  personal   qualities,  of  services,  or  of 
relation  to  ourself.'  *     The  motive,  then,  to  the  institution 
of  rules  of  justice  cannot  be  found  in  general  benevolence.* 
As   little   can   it  be  found  in  private  benevolence,  for  the 
person  to  whom  I  am  obliged  to  be  just  may  be  an  object  of 
merited  hatred.     It  is  true  that,  ^  though  it  be  rare  to  meet 
with  one  who  loves  any  single  person  better  than  himself, 
yet  'tis  as  rare  to  meet  with  one  in  whom  all  the  kind  affec- 
tions, taken  together,  do  not  overbalance  all  the  selfish ' ;  but 
they  are  affections  to  his  kinsfolk  and  acquaintance,  and  the 
generosity  which  they  prompt  will  constantly  conflict  with 
justice.®  '  Interest,'  then,  must  be  the  motive  we  are  in  quest 

*  Book  in.  part  2,  sec  2.  *  For  the  sense  in  which  Hume  did 

*  Cf.  sec.  64.  admit  a  'general  benevolence,'  see  sec 
"  Cf.  sees.  42,  43,  and  46.  41,  note. 

*  Vol.  11.  p.  256.  •  Vol.  II.  pp.  266  and  260. 
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of.  Of  the  *  three  species  of  goods  which  wo  are  i-osscssed 
of — the  satisfaction  of  our  minds,  the  advantages  of  our 
body,  and  the  enjoyment  of  such  possessions  as  we  have 
acquired  by  our  industry  and  good  fortune ' — the  last  only 

*  may  be  transferred  without  suffering  any  loss  or  alteration ; 
while  at  the  same  time  there  is  not  sufficient  quantity  of 
them  to  supply  every  one's  desires  and  necessities.*  Hence 
a  special  instability  in  their  possession.  Reflection  on  the 
general  loss  caused  by  such  instability  leads  to  a  ^  tacit  con- 
vention, entered  into  by  all  the  members  of  a  society,  to 
abstain  from  each  other's  possessions  ; '  and  thereupon  ^  im- 
mediately arise  the  ideas  of  justice  and  injustice ;  as  also 
those  of  property,  right,  and  obligation.*  It  is  not  to  be 
supposed,  however,  that  the  '  convention '  is  of  the  nature  of 
a  promise,  for  all  promises  presuppose  it.  ^It  is  only  a 
general  sense  of  common  interest ;  which  sense  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  society  express  to  one  another,  and  which  induces 
them  to  regulate  their  conduct  by  certain  rules  ;  *  and  this 

*  general  sense  of  common  interest,*  it  need  scarcely  be  said, 
is  every  man's  sense  of  his  ov^n  interest,  as  in  fact  coincid- 
ing with  that  of  his  neighbours.  In  short,  *  'tis  only  from 
the  selfishness  and  confined  generosity  of  man,  along  with 
the  scanty  provision  nature  has  made  for  his  wants,  that 
justice  derives  its  origin.*' 

58.  Thus  the  origin  of  rules  of  justice  is  explained,  but  How 
the   obligation   to  observe    them    so  far   appears   only  as  aftiflciid 

*  interested,*  not  as  *  moral.*     In  order  that  it  may  become  become 

*  moral,'  a  pleasure  must  be   generally  experienced  in  the  moral, 
spectacle  of  their  observance,  and  a  pain  in  that  of  their 
breach,  apart  trota  reference  to  any  gain  or  loss  likely  to 
arise  to  the  spectator  himself  from  that  observance  or  breach. 

In  accounting  for  this  experience  Hume  answers  the  second 
of  the  questions,  proposed  above.  *  To  the  imposition  and 
observance  of  these  rules,  both  in  general  and  in  every 
particular  instance,  men  are  at  first  induced  only  by  a  regard 
to  interest;  and  this  motive,  on  the  first  formation  of 
society,  is  sufficiently  strong  and  forcible.  But  when  society 
has  become  numerous,  and  has  increased  to  a  tribe  or  nation, 
this  interest  is  more  remote ;  nor  do  men  so  readily  perceive 
that  disorder  and  confusion  follow  upon  each  breadi  of  these 
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rules,  as  in  a  more  narrow  and  contracted  ac 
though,  in  our  own  actions,  we  may  freqaentlj  lose  s^lit  of 
that  intf^resfc  which  we  have  in  maintaining  order,  and  may 
follow  a  leaser  and  more  present  interest,  we  never  fail  to 
observe  the  prejudice  we  receive,  either  mediately  or  im- 
mediately, from  the   injustice  of  others Nay,  when 

the  injustice  is  so  distant  firom  us,  as  no  way  to  affect  our 
interest,  it  still  displeaaea  ua,  because  we  consider  it  as  pre- 
judicial to  human  society,  and  pernicious  to  every  one  that 
approaches  the  person  guilty  of  it.  We  partake  of  their 
uneasiness  by  sympathy  ;  ajid  as  everything  which  gives  un- 
easiness in  human  actions,  upon  the  general  survey,  is  called 
vice,  and  whatever  produces  satisfaction,  in  the  same  manner, 
denominated  virtue,  this  is  the  reason  why  the  sense  of 
moral  good  and  evil  follows  upon  justice  and  injuatice.  And 
though  this  sense,  in  the  present  case,  be  derived  only  from 
contemplating  the  actiona  of  others,  yet  we  fail  not  tot 
extend  it  even  to  our  own  actions.  The  general  rule  reachi  '~ 
beyond  those  instances  from  which  it  arose,  while  at 
same  time  we  naturaUy  synnpathise  with  others  in  the  senti- 
ments they  entertain  of  us.'' 

59.  To  this  account  of  the  process  by  which  rules  of 
justice  have  not  only  come  into  being,  but  come  to  biud 
our  'conscience'  as  they  do,  the  modem  critic  will  be 
prompt  to  object  that  it  is  still  affected  by  the  '  unhistorical ' 
delusions  of  the  systems  against  which  it  was  directed.  In 
expression,  at  any  rat«,  it  bears  the  marks  of  descent  from 
Hobbes,  and,  if  read  without  due  allowance,  might  convey 
the  notion  that  society  first  existed  without  any  sort  of 
justice,  and  that  afterwards  its  members,  finding  universal 
war  inconvenient,  aaid  to  themselves,  '  Go  to ;  let  us  abstain 
from  each  other's  goods,'  It  would  be  hard,  however,  to 
expect  from  Hume  the  full-blown  terminology  of  develop- 
ment. He  would  probably  have  been  the  first  to  admit 
that  rules  of  justice,  as  well  as  our  feelings  towards  them, 
were  not  made  but  grew ;  and  in  bia  view  of  the  '  paasiona,' 
whose  operation  this  groivth  exhibits,  he  doea  not  aeriooslj 
differ  from  the  ordinary  exponents  of  the  '  natural  history  ' 
of  ethics.  These  passions,  we  have  seen,  are  '  Interest  *  and 
'  Sympathy,'  which  with  Hume  only  differ  from  the  pleaai 
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and  desires  we  call  '  animal '  as  anj  one  of  these  difiPers 
from  another — the  pleasure  of  eating,  for  instance,  from  that 
of  drinking,  or  desire  for  the  former  pleasure  from  desire  for 
the  latter.  Nor  do  their  effects  in  the  regulation  of  society, 
and  in  the  growth  of  *  artificial '  virtues  and  vices,  differ 
according  to  his  account  of  them  from  sentiments  which, 
because  they  *  occur  to  us  whether  we  will  or  no,*  he  reckons 
purely  natural,  save  in  respect  of  the  further  extent  to 
which  the  modifying  influence  of  imagination — itself  reacted 
on  by  language — must  have  been  carried  in  order  to  their 
existence ;  and  since  this  in  his  view  is  a  merely  '  natural ' 
bifluence,  there  can  only  be  a  relative  difference  between  the 

*  artificiality  '  of  its  more  complex,  and  the  *  naturalness '  of 
its  simpler,  products.  Locke's  opposition,  then,  of  '  moral ' 
to  other  good,  on  the  ground  that  other  than  natural  instru- 
mentality is  implied  in  its  attainment,  will  not  hold  even  in 
regard  to  that  good  which,  it  is  admitted,  would  not  be 
what  it  is,  i.e.,  not  a  pleasure,  but  for  the  intervention  of 
civil  law. 

60.  The    doctrine,   which    we    have    now    traversed,   of  wiuitis 

*  interested '  and  *  moral  *  obligation,  implicitly  answers  the  ^^^^qJ 
question  as  to  the  origin  and   significance  of  the  ethical  which 
copula  *  ought.'     It  originally  expresses,  we  must  suppose,  f^*'  ^ 
obligation  by  positive  law,  or  rather  by  that  authoritative 
custom  in  which  (as  Hume  would  probably  have  been  ready 

to  admit)  the  ^  general  sense  of  common  interest '  first 
embodies  itself.  In  this  primitive  meaning  it  already 
implies  an  opposition  between  the  ^  interest  which  each  man 
has  in  maintaining  order '  and  his  ^  lesser  and  more  present 
interests.'  Its  meaning  will  be  modified  in  proportion  as 
the  direct  interest  in  maintaining  order  is  reinforced  or 
superseded  by  sympathy  with  the  general  uneasiness  which 
any  departure  from  the  rules  of  justice  causes.  And  as  this 
uneasiness  is  not  confined  to  cases  where  the  law  is  directly 
nr  in  the  letter  violated,  the  judgment,  that  an  act  (yught  to 
be  done,  not  only  need  not  imply  a  belief  that  the  person, 
so  judging,  will  himself  gain  anything  by  its  being  done  or 
lose  anything  by  its  omission ;  it  need  not  imply  that  any 
positive  law  requires  it.  Whether  it  is  applicable  to  every 
act  *  causing  pleasure  on  the  mere  survey' — whether  the 
range  of  ^  imperfect  obligation '  is  as  wide  as  that  of  moral 
sentiment — Hume  does  not  make  clear.     That  every  action 
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representing  a  quality  ^  fitted  to  give  immediate  pleasore  to 
its  possessor '  should  be  virtuous — as  according  to  Hume's 
account  of  the  exciting  cause  of  moral  sentiment  it  must  be-*- 
seems  strange  enough,  but  it  would  be  stranger  that  we 
should  judge  of  it  as  an  act  which  ou^ht  to  be  done.  Tt  is 
less  difficult,  for  instance,  to  suppose  that  it  is  virtuous  to 
be  witty,  than  that  one  ought  to  be  so.  Perhaps  it  would 
be  open  to  a  disciple  of  Hume  to  hold  that  as,  according  to 
his  master's  showing,  an  opposition  between  permanent  and 
present  interest  is  implied  in  the  judgment  of  obligation  as 
at  first  formed,  so  it  is  when  the  pleasure  to  be  produced  by 
an  act,  which  gratifies  moral  sense,  is  remote  rather  than 
near,  and  a  pleasure  to  others  rather  than  to  the  doer,  that 
the  term  ^  ought '  is  appropriate  to  it. 
Sense  of  61.  But  though  Hume  leaves  some  doubt  on  this  point, 

momlit^     he  leaves  none  in  regard  to  the  sense  in  which  alone  any  one 
can  be  said  to  do  an  action  because  he  ought.    This  must 
mean  that  he  does  it  to  avoid  either  a  legal  penalty  or  that 
pain  of  shame  which  would  arise  upon  the  communication 
through  sympathy  of  such   uneasiness   as  a  contrary   act 
would  excite  in  others  upon  the  survey.     So  far  from  its 
being  true  that  an  act,  in  order  to  be  thoroughly  virtuous, 
must  be  done  for  virtue's  sake,  *  no  action  can  be  virtuous 
or  morally  good  unless  there  is  some  motive  to  produce  it, 
distinct  from  the  sense  of  its  morality.' '     An  act  is  virtuous 
on  account  of  the  pleasure  which  supervenes   when   it  is 
contemplated  as  proceeding  from  a  motive  fitted  to  produce 
pleasure   to  the  agent  or  to  others.     The  presence  of  this 
motive,  then,  being  the  antecedent  condition  of  the  act's 
being  regarded  as  virtuous,  the  motive  cannot  itself  have 
been   a  regard  to  the  virtue.     It  may   be  replied,  indeed, 
that  thougli  this  shows   '  regard  to  virtue '   or   '  sense   of 
morality '  to  be  not  the  primary  or  only  virtuous  motive,  it 
does  not  follow  that  it  cannot  be  a  motive  at  all.     An  action 
cannot  be  prompted  for  the  first  time  by  desire  for  a  pleasure 
which  can  only  be  felt  as  a  consequence  of  the  action  having 
been  done,  but  it  may  be  repeated,  after  experience  of  this 
pleasure,  from  desire  for  its  renewal.     In  like  manner,  since 
with  Hume  the  '  sense  of  morality '  is  not  a  desire  at  all 
but  an  emotion,  and  an  emotion  which  cannot  be  felt  till  an 
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act  of  a  certam  kind  lias  been  done,  it  cannot  be  the  original  y^^  \t 
motive  to  such  an  action ;  but  why  may  not  desire  for  so  B«oma  "Oi 
pleasant  an  emotion,  when  once  it  has  been  experienced,  ^^  ^^. 
lead  to  a  repetition  of  the  act  ?  The  answer  to  this  question  pride, 
is  that  the  pleasure  of  moral  sentiment,  as  Hume  thinks  of 
it,  is  essentially  a  pleasure  experienced  by  a  spectator  of  an 
act  who  is  other  than  the  doer  of  it.  If  the  doer  and 
spectator  were  regarded  as  one  person,  there  would  be  no 
meaning  in  the  rule  that  the  tendency  to  produce  pleasure, 
which  excites  the  sentiment  of  approbation,  must  be  a 
tendency  to  produce  it  to  the  doer  himself  or  others,  as 
distinct  from  the  spectator  himself.  Thus  pleasure,  in  the 
specific  form  in  which  Hume  would  call  it  *  moral  senti- 
ment,' is  not  what  any  one  could  attain  by  his  own  action, 
and  consequently  cannot  be  a  motive  to  action.  Transferred 
by  sympathy  to  the  consciousness  of  the  man  whose  act  is 
approved,  *  moral  sentiment '  becomes  *  pride,'  and  desire  for 
the  pleasure  of  pride — otherwise  called  *  love  of  fame ' — is 
one  of  the  *  virtuous  '  motives  on  which  Hume  dwells  most. 
When  an  action,  however,  is  done  for  the  sake  of  any  such 
positive  pleasure,  he  would  not  allow  apparently  that  the 
agent  does  it  *  from  a  sense  of  duty '  or  *  because  he  ought.' 
He  would  confine  this  description  to  cases  where  the  object 
was  rather  the  avoidance  of  humiliation.  ^  I  ought '  means 
*  it  is  expected  of  me.'  *  When  any  virtuous  motive  or 
principle  is  common  in  human  nature,  a  person  who  feels 
his  heart  devoid  of  that  motive  may  hate  himself'  (strictly, 
according  to  Hume's  usage  of  terms,  *  despise  himself ')  *  on 
that  account,  and  may  perform  the  action  without  the  motive 
from  a  certain  sense  of  duty,  in  order  to  acquire  by  practice 
that  virtuous  principle,  or  at  least  to  disguise  to  himself  as 
much  as  possible  his  want  of  it.'  * 

62.  What  diflFerence,  then,  we  have   finally  to  ask,  does  between  °° 
Hume  leave  between  one  motive  and  another,  which  can  virtnous 
give  any  significance  to  the  assertion  that  an   act,  to  be  motivr^^ 
virtuous,  must  proceed  from  a  virtuous  motive  ?     When  a  does  not 
writer  has  so  far  distinguished  between  motive  and  action  as  ^^^'^^ 
to  tell  us  that  the  moral  value  of  an  action  depends  on  its  moTod. 
motive — which  is  what  Hume  is  on  occasion  ready  to  tell 
us — we  naturally  suppose  that  any  predicate,  which  he  pro- 
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ceeds  to  apply  to  the  motive,  is  meant  to  represent  what  it 
is  in  relation  to  the  subject  of  it.  It  cannot  be  so,  howevery 
when  Hume  calls  a  motive  virtuous.  This  predicate,  as  he 
explains,  refers  not  to  an  *  esse '  but  to  a  *  percipi ; '  which 
means  that  it  does  not  represent  what  the  motive  is  to  the 
person  whom  it  moves,  but  a  pleasant  feeling  excited  in  the 
spectator  of  the  act.  To  the  excitement  of  this  feeling  it 
is  necessary  that  th^  action  should  not  merely  from  some 
temporary  combination  of  circumstances  produce  pleasure 
for  that  time  and  turn,  but  that  the  desire,  to  which  the 
spectator  ascribes  it,  should  be  one  according  to  his  expecta^- 
tion  *  fitted  to  produce  pleasure  to  the  agent  or  to  others.' 
In  this  sense  only  can  Hume  consistently  mean  that  virtue 
in  the  motive  is  the  condition  of  virtue  in  the  act,  and  in  this 
sense  the  qualification  has  not  much  significance  for  the 
spectator  of  the  act,  and  none  at  all  in  relation  to  the  doer. 
It  has  not  much  for  the  spectator,  because,  according  to  it, 
no  supposed  desire  will  excite  his  displeasure  and  conse- 
quently be  vicious  unless  in  its  general  operation  it  produces 
a  distinct  overbalance  of  pain  to  the  subject  of  it  and  to 
others  ;  *  and  by  this  test  it  would  be  more  difficult  to  show 
that  an  unseasonable  passion  for  reforming  mankind  was  not 
vicious  than  that  moderate  lechery  was  so.  It  has  no 
significance  at  all  for  the  person  to  whom  vice  or  virtue  is 
imputed,  because  a  difference  in  the  results,  which  others 
anticipate  from  any  desire  that  moves  him  to  action,  makes 
no  difference  in  that  desire,  as  he  feels  and  is  moved  by  it. 
To  him,  according  to  Hume,  it  is  simply  desire  for  the 
pleasure  of  which  the  idea  is  for  the  time  most  lively,  and, 
being  most  lively,  cannot  but  excite  the  strongest  desire.  In 
this — in  the  character  which  they  severally  bear  for  the 
subjects  of  them — the  virtuous  motive  and  the  vicious  are 
alike.  Hume,  it  is  true,  allows  that  the  subject  of  a  vicious 
desire  may  become  conscious  through  sympathy  of  the 
uneasiness  which  the  contemplation  of  it  causes  to  others, 
but  if  this  sympathy  were  strong  enough  to  neutralize  the 


'  I  write  *  AND  to  others,*  not  *  or,' 
because  according  to  Hume  the  produc- 
tion of  pleasure  to  the  agent  alone  is 
enough  to  render  an  action  virtuous,  if 
it  proceeds  from  some  permanent  quality. 
Thus  an  action  could  not  be  unmistak- 
ably vicious  unlem  it  tended  to  produce 


pain  both  to  the  doer  and  to  others.  If, 
though  tending  to  bring  pain  to  others, 
it  had  a  contrary  tendency  for  the  agent 
himself,  there  would  be  nothing  to  de- 
cide whether  tlie  viciousness  of  the  for- 
mer tendency  was,  or  was  not,  balanced 
by  the  virtuousness  of  tlie  latter. 
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imaguiation  which  excites  the  desire,  the  desire  would  not 
move  him  to  act.  That  predominance  of  anticipated  pain 
over  pleasure  in  the  efifects  of  a  motive,  which  renders  it 
vicious  to  the  spectator,  cannot  be  transferred  to  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  subject  of  it  without  making  it  cease  to  be  his 
motive  because  no  longer  his  strongest  desire.  A  vicious 
motive,  in  short,  would  be  a  contradiction  in  terms,  if  that 
productivity  of  pain,  which  belongs  to  the  motive  in  the 
imagination  of  the  spectator,  belonged  to  it  also  in  the 
imagination  of  the  agent. 

63.  Thus  the  consequence,  which  we  found  to  be  involved  *  Coa 

in  Locke's  doctrine  of  motives,  is  virtually  admitted  bj  its  JJ^2^°^ 
most  logical  exponent.  Locke's  confusions  began  when  he  appeurs. 
tried  to  reconcile  his  doctrine  with  the  fact  of  self-con- 
demnation, with  the  individual's  consciousness  of  vice  as  a 
condition  of  himself;  or,  in  his  own  words,  to  explain  how 
the  vicious  man  could  be  *  answerable  to  himself  for  his 
vice.  Consciousness  of  vice  could  only  mean  consciousness 
of  pleasure  wilfuUy  foregone,  and  since  pleasure  could  not  be 
wilfully  foregone,  there  could  be  no  such  consciousness. 
Hume,  as  we  have  seen,  cuts  the  knot  by  disposing  of  the 
consciousness  of  vice,  as  a  relation  in  which  the  individual 
stands  to  himself,  altogether.  A  man's  vice  is  someone  else's 
displeasure  with  him,  and,  if  we  wish  to  be  precise,  we  must 
not  speak  of  self-condemnation  or  desire  for  excellence  as 
influencing  human  conduct,  but  of  aversion  from  the  pain 
of  humiliation  and  desire  for  the  pleasure  of  pride — ^humilia- 
tion and  pride  of  that  sort  of  which  each  man's  sympathy 
with  the  feeling  of  others  about  him  is  the  condition. 

64.  That  such  a  doctrine  leaves   large  fields  of  human  Only  re- 
experience   unexplained,    few   will  now   dispute.     Wesley,  ^biStrro- 
Wordsworth,  Fichte,  Mazzini,  and  the  German  theolo^ans,  mabft. 
lie  between  us  and  the  generation  in  which,  to  so  healthy  a 
nature  as  Hume's,  and  in  so  explicit  a  form,  it  could  be 
possible.     Enthusiasm — ^religious,  political,  and  poetic — if  it 

has  not  attained  higher  forms,  has  been  forced  to  understand 
itself  better  since  the  time  when  Shaftesbury's  thin  and 
stilted  rhapsody  was  its  most  intelligent  expression.  It  is 
now  generally  agreed  that  the  saint  is  not  explained  by 
being  called  a  fanatic,  that  there  is  a  patriotism  which  is 
not  ^  the  last  refuge  of  a  scoundrel,'  and  that  we  know  no 
more  about  the  poet,  when  we  have  been  told  that  he  seeks 
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the  beai}fciful,  and  tliat  what  is  beautiful  is  pleasant,  than  we 
did  before.  This  admitted,  Hume's  Hedonism  needs  only  to 
be  clearly  stated  to  be  found  '  unsatisfactory.'  If  it  ever 
tends  to  find  acceptance  with  serious  people,  it  is  through 
confusion  with  that  hybrid,  though  beneficent,  utilitarianism 
which  finds  the  moral  good  in  the  '  greatest  happiness  of  the 
greatest  number '  without  reflecting  that  desire  for  such  an 
object,  not  being  for  a  feeling  of  pleasure  to  be  experienced 
by  the  subject  of  the  desire,  is  with  Hume  impossible.  Un- 
deratood  as  he  himself  understood  his  doctrine,  it  is  only 
*  respectability  * — the  temper  of  the  man  who  ^naturally,' 
i.e.,  without  definite  expectation  of  ulterior  gain,  seeks  to 
stand  well  with  his  neighbours — that  it  will  explain ;  and 
this  it  can  only  treat  as  a  fixed  quantity.  Taking  for 
granted  the  heroic  virtue,  for  which  it  cannot  account,  it 
still  must  leavp  it  a  mystery  how  the  heroic  virtue  of  an 
earlier  age  can  become  the  respectability  of  a  later  one. 
Recent  literary  fashion  has  led  us  perhaps  unduly  to 
depreciate  respectability,  but  the  avowed  insufficiency  of  a 
moral  theory  to  explain  anything  beyond  it  may  fairly 
entitle  us  to  enquire  whether  it  can  consistently  explain 
even  that.  The  reason,  as  we  have  sufficiently  seen,  why 
Hume's  ethical  speculation  has  such  an  issue  is  that  he  does 
not  recognize  the  constitutive  action  of  self-conscious 
thought.  Misunderstanding  our  passivity  in  experience — 
unaware  that  it  has  no  meaning  except  in  relation  to  an 
object  which  thought  itself  projects,  yet  too  clear-sighted 
to  acquiesce  in  the  vulgar  notion  of  either  laws  of  matter  or 
laws  of  action,  as  simply  thrust  upon  us  from  an  unaccount- 
able without — he  seeks  in  the  mere  abstraction  of  passivity, 
of  feeling  which  is  a  feeling  of  nothing,  the  explanation  of 
Ami  even  the  natural  and  moral  world.  Nature  is  a  sequence  of 
coihsis-  sensations,  morality  a  succession  of  pleasures  and  pains. 
t't:t  v.ic-  It  is  under  the  pressure  of  this  abstraction  that  he  so 
^^"^  empties  morality  of  its  actual  content  as  to  leave  only  the 

residuum  we  have  described.  Yet  to  account  even  for  this 
he  has  to  admit  such  motives  as  '  pride,'  ^  love,'  and  '  interest ;' 
and  each  of  these,  as  we  have  shown,  implies  that  very 
constitutive  action  of  reason,  by  ignoring  which  he  compels 
himself  to  reduce  all  morality  to  that  of  the  average  man  in 
his  least  exalted  moments.  ^Flie  formative  power  of  thought, 
as  exhibited  in  such  raotive<i  only  differs  in  respect  of  the 
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lower  degree,  to  which  it  has  fashioned  its  matter,  from  the 
same  power  as  the  source  of  the  '  desire  for  excellence,*  of 
the  will  autonomous  in  the  service  of  mankind,  of  the  for- 
ever (to  us)  unfilled  ideal  of  a  perfect  society.  It  is  because 
Hume  de-rationalizes  respectability,  that  he  can  find  no 
rationaley  and  therefore  no  room,  for  the  higher  morality. 
This  might  warn  us  that  an  '  ideal '  theory  of  ethics  tampers 
with  its  only  sure  foundation  when  it  depreciates  respecta- 
bility; and  if  it  were  our  business  to  extract  a  practi- 
cal lesson  from  him,  it  would  be  that  there  is  no  other  genuine 
*  enthusiasm  of  humanity '  than  one  which  has  travelled  the 
common  highway  of  reason — the  life  of  the  good  neighbour 
and  honest  citizen — and  can  never  forget  that  it  is  still  only 
ou  a  further  stage  of  the  same  journey.  Our  business,  how- 
ever, has  not  been  to  moralise,  but  to  show  that  the  philoso- 
phy based  on  the  abstraction  of  feeling,  in  regard  to  morals 
no  less  than  to  nature,  was  with  Hume  played  out,  and  that 
the  next  step  forward  in  speculation  could  only  be  an  effort  to 
re-think  the  process  of  nature  and  human  action  from  its  true 
beginning  in  thought.  If  this  object  has  been  in  any  way 
attained,  so  that  the  attention  of  Englishmen  '  under  five- 
and-twenty '  may  be  diverted  from  the  anachronistic  systems 
hitherto  prevalent  among  us  to  the  study  of  Kant  and 
Hegel,  an  irksome  labour  will  not  have  been  in  vain. 
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MR  HERBERT  SPENCER  AND  MR.  G.E  LEWES: 

THEIR    APPLICATION    OF    THE    DOCTRINE    OF 
EVOLUTION   TO    THOUGHT. 


PART  I. 

HR.   8PEN0EB  ON  THE   BELATION  OF   SUBJECT  AND   OBJECT. 

1.  At  the  conclusion  of  an  inquiry,  recently  published,  into  Current 
the  course  and  result  of  that  philosophical  movement  which  ^°^J^ 
is  represented  by  the  names  of  Locke,  Berkeley,  and  Hume,  I  logy 
ventured  to  speak  of  the  systems  of  philosophy,  which  since  ignores t^« 
their  time  have  found  favour  in  England,  as  anachronistic,   sical  qnes- 
and  to  point  by  way  of  contrast  to  Kant  and  Hegel,  as  tion  rawed 
representing  a  real  advance  in  metaphysical  inquiry.    Among 
many  of  the  few  persons  who  attended  to  it,  such  language 
naturally  excited  surprise  or  offence.     With,  those  who  look 
to   *  mental   philosophy '   for  discoveries   corresponding  to 
those  of  the  physical  sciences,  the  German  writers  referred  to 
have  become  almost  a   by-word  for  unprofitableness,  while 
the  *  empirical  psychology '  of  our  own  country  has  been 
ever  showing  more  of  the  self-confidence,  and  winning  more 
of  the  applause,  which  belong  to  advancing  conquest.    It  had 
seemed  to  me,  indeed,  that  a  clear  exposition,  such  as  I 
sought  to  furnish,  of  the  state  of  the  question  in  metaphy- 
sics, as  Hume  left  it,  would  suffice  to  show  that  it  has  not 
been  met  but  ignored  by  his  English  followers,     A  fuller  con- 
sideration, however,  might  have  taught  me  that  each  gene- 
ration requires  the  questions  of  philosophy  to  be  put  to  it  in 
its  own  language,  and,  unless  they  are  so  put,  will  not  be  at 
the  pains  to  understand  them.     An  historical  treatment  of 
them,  indeed,  is  challenged  alike  by  the  loud  pretension  of 
contemporary  metaphysic  (whether  so  called  or  not),  and  by  its 
complacent  disregard  of  the  metaphysic  of  the  past;   but, 
when  offered,  though  it  may  be  commended,  it  does  not 
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persuade.  The  current  theories  about  soul  and  mind  have 
got  too  far  apart  from,  if  not  ahead  of,  the  question  which 
Hume  (in  effect)  raised  and  Kant  took  up,  to  be  brought 
back  to  it  by  any  inquiry  into  the  antecedents  which  rendered 
it  inevitable,  or  by  any  exposition  of  the  logical  obligations 
which  it  imposed  on  the  next  generation,  but  which  English 
jMsychology  has  hitherto  failed  to  recognise.  Only  by  a 
direct  examination  of  that  psychology  itself,  as  represented 
by  our  ablest  writers,  can  we  expect  to  produce  the  convic- 
tion that  this  primary  question  of  metaphysics  still  lies  at  its 
threshold,  and  is  finding  nothing  but  a  tautological  or  pre- 
posterous answer. 
Theques-  2.  What  is  that  question  9  It  cannot  really  be  better  stated 
Howia*^  than  in  the  formula  of  the  schools,  *How  is  knowledge 
knowledge  possible  9 '  Let  the  reader  withhold  for  a  few  moments  the 
Sec^sfty  derision  which  this  statement  may  possibly  provoke.  It  is 
foraskiiig  not  to  be  confused  with  a  question  upon  which  metaphy- 
sicians are  sometimes  supposed  to  waste  their  time — ^^Is 
knowledge  possible?'  We  are  not  inviting  any  one  to 
inquire  whether  he  can  do  that  which  he  constantly  is  doing, 
and  must  do  in  the  very  act  of  ascertaining  whether  he  can 
do  it.  Metaphysic  is  no  such  superSuous  labour.  It  is  no 
more  superfluous,  indeed,  than  is  any  theory  of  a  process 
which  without  the  theory  we  already  perform.  It  is 
simply  the  consideration  of  what  is  implied  in  the  fact 
of  our  knowing  or  coming  to  know  a  world,  or,  conversely, 
in  the  fact  of  there  being  a  world  for  us  to  know.  Why  such 
a  consideration  should  occupy  the  mind  of  man  at  aU,  is  a 
question  which  comes  strangely  from  a  generation  which 
has  been  taught  by  Positive  Philosophy  that  the  only  reason 
why  for  anything  is  a  sufficiently  general  and  uniform  that. 
At  any  rate,  it  is  a  question  which  may  for  the  present  be 
postponed.  That  the  mind  of  man  is  inevitably  so  occupied, 
even  unto  weariness  and  vexation,  whenever  it  has  won  suffi- 
cient shelter  from  the  pressure  of  animal  want,  is  what 
popularised  materialism,  no  less  than  histories  of  philosophy, 
may  be  taken  to  show.  How,  indeed,  should  it  be  other- 
wise ?  How  should  that  busv  and  boundless  intellect,  which 
is  evermore  accounting  for  things  in  detail  on  supposition  of 
their  relation  to  each  other,  avoid  giving  an  account  to  itself 
of  the  system  which  renders  it  possible  for  them  thus  to  be 
accounted  for ;  in  other  words,  of  the  process  in  virtue  of 
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which  it  is  intelligent  and  tliey  are  intelligible  9  But  though 
it  must  needs  render  such  an  account,  there  is  room  for 
much  variety  in  the  degree  of  clearness  with  which  it  under- 
stands what  it  is  about  in  doing  so.  It  is  not  really  the  ease 
that  one  age,  or  one  set  of  thinkers  and  writers,  is  meta- 
physical, another  not,  though  one  may  addict*  itself  to 
methods  of  inquiry  obscurely  called  *  transcendental,'  another 
to  such  as  are  experimental  and  *  comparative.'  It  requires 
little  subtlety  to  read  metaphysics  between  the  lines  of  the 
Positive  Philosophy.  The  difference  lies  between  the  meta- 
physic  which  recognises  itself  as  such,  and  that  which  does 
not ;  between  the  metaphysic  which,  because  it  understands 
the  distinctive  nature  of  its  problem,  does  not  seek  the  solu- 
tion of  it  from  the  sciences  which  themselves  form  the 
problem  to  be  solved,  and  that  which,  unaware  of  its  own 
office  though  unable  to  discard  it,  interpolates  itself  into  the 
sciences  and  then  extracts  from  them,  under  the  guise  of  a 
seientiuc  theory  of  mental  phenomena,  what  are  after  all 
but  the  first  thoughts  of  metaphysic  clothing  themselves  in  a 
new  set  of  mechanical  or  physiological  metaphors. 

3.  Our  grievance,  then,  against  contemporary  philosophy  is.  Current 
that  whereas  the  movement  of  speculation,  which  issued  in  §^^  ^^^ 
Hume's  Treatise,  had  for  one  who,  like  Kant,  could  read  it  really  dit- 
aright  the  effect  of  putting  the  metaphysical  problem  in  its  ^yBi^***" 
true  and  distinctive  form,  to  our  countrymen  it  has  never 
been  so  put  at  all ;  and  that  thus  we  have  never  taken  what 
is  the  first  step,  though  only  the  first,  to  its  solution.  This 
merely  means,  it  may  be  said,  that  we  have  been  wise 
enough  to  drop  metaphysics  betimes  and  occupy  ourselves 
with  psychology.  If  psychology  could  avoid  being  a  theory 
of  knowledge,  or  if  a  theory  of  knowledge  were  possible 
without  a  theory  of  the  thing  known,  the  reply  might  be 
effective ;  but  since  this  cannot  be,  it  merely  means  that  it 
is  unaware  of  the  assumptions  which  it  nncritically  makes 
in  order  to  its  own  justification.  It  is  not  really,  nor  can 
be,  the  case  that  our  psychology  has  cleared  itself  of  meta- 
physics, but  that,  being  metaphysical  still,  it  is  so  with  the 
metaphysics  of  a  pre-Kantian  or  even  of  a  pre«Berkeleian 
age.  In  that  region  where  it  is  truly  independent  of  meta- 
physical questions,  and  which  may  roughly  be  described  as 
the  border-land  between  it  and  physiology,  it  has  doubt- 
less gained  much  ground  which  can  never  again  be  lost,  but 
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this  region,  as  we  hope  to  show,  has  definite  limits.  Beyond 
them  the  alliance  with  physiology,  so  usefol  within  them, 
becomes  simply  illusive.  It  has  merely  served  to  give  a 
semblance  of  scientific  authority  to  what  is  in  fact  a  crudely 
metaphysical  answer  to  questions  on  which,  rightly  under- 
stood, physiology  has  nothing  to  say,  but  which  it  is  apt 
to  fancy  that  it  is  answering  when  it  is  merely  repeating 
under  an  altered  terminology  the  see-saw  metaphysics  of 
Locke — of  Locke  in  his  first  mind,  as  represented  by  the 
second  book  of  his  Essay. 
Meaningof  ^'  ^^  ^^^^  already  adopted,  as  the  best  preliminary  state- 
the  ques-  mcnt  of  the  question  which  Hume  bequeathed  to  such  of  his 
is'kn^-^  successors  as  could  read  him  aright,  the  formula,  *  How  is 
ledge poe-  knowledge  possible?*  This  formula,  however,  like  every 
"^^®  ^  other  of  the  kind,  derives  its  meaning  from  the  intellectual 
process  of  which  it  represents  the  result — a  process  preserved 
for  us  in  the  history  of  philosophy,  and  which  the  reader 
must  in  some  simple  and  summary  manner  repeat  for  him- 
self if  the  phrase  is  to  be  significant  for  him.  When  first 
presented  to  him,  it  will  probably  excite  such  reflections  as 
the  following : — '  This  seems  to  be  an  uncouth  way  of 
asking  how  I  and  other  men  have  come  by  the  knowledge 
we  possess.  The  answer  is  that  we  have  been  taught  most 
of  it,  but  that  ultimately,  as  our  best  psychologists  teach,  it 
results  from  the  production  of  feeling  in  us  by  the  external 
world  and  the  registration  of  feeling  in  experience.'  To 
those  acquainted  only  with  the  conventional  Hranscenden^ 
talist '  whose  views,  undisturbed  by  their  own  rules  of  verifi- 
cation, Mr.  Mill  and  Mr.  Spencer  develop  with  such  easy 
generality  out  of  their  own  consciousness — the  lay -figure 
which  they  set  up  to  knock  down — it  may  seem  strange  to 
be  told  that  no  disciple  of  Kant  or  Hegel,  who  knows  what 
he  is  about,  would  dispute  the  truth  of  the  above  answer, 
but  only  its  sufficiency.  The  fact  that  there  is  a  real  ex- 
ternal world  of  which  through  feeling  we  have  a  determinate 
experience,  and  that  in  this  experience  all  our  knowledge  of 
nature  is  implicit,  is  one  which  no  philosophy  disputes.  The 
idealist  merely  asks  for  a  further  analysis  of  a  fact  which  he 
finds  so  far  from  simple.  It  is  not  to  the  purpose  to  tell 
him  that  consciousness  is  a  simple  ultimate  fact.  Know- 
ledge is  quite  other  than  mere  consciousness,  and,  being  so, 
admits  of  and  requires  explanation.     The  fact  just  stated  is 
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not  an  explanation  of  it,  but  a  summary  of  what  requires 
explanation.  It  either  merely  amounts  to  the  fact  that  we 
know  because  something  makes  us  know — which  we  may 
leave  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  logicians  who  are  so  fond  of 
the  story  of  the  opium  and  its  vis  dormitiva — or  is  only  more 
than  this  because  the  *  something'  is  determined  as  a 
*  world,'  as  *  real,'  and  as  *  external,'  and  as  in  some  way 
reflecting  itself  in  our  experience. 

5.  It  is  the  analysis  of  these  further  determinations  and  of  It  concerns 
all  which^  the.  imply  that  is  the  proper  task  of  the  metaphy-  ^f  tnow- 
sician.     H5^  the  inheritor  of  Plato's  Dialectic,  and  has  to  ledge,  and 
give  an  account  of  the  hypotheses  which  the  sciences  assume,  ^g'^g,^ 
The  question  before  him  is  thus  one  relating  to  the  object  of  before  the 
knowledge — What  are  the  conditions  implied  in  the  exist-  ^^^^^^^ 
ence  of  such  an  object?    and  an  answer  to  this  question  beinveeti- 
forms  the  necessary  prolegomenon  to  all  valid  psychology,  ^ated. 
Till  it  has  been  fairly  dealt  with,  an  inquiry  into  the  subjec- 
tive  process  through  which   the   individual  comes   by  his 
knowledge  can  have  only  an  illusive  result,  for  it  will  be 
assuming  an  answer  to  a  question  of  which  the  bearings 
have  not  been  considered,  and  will  therefore  be  at  the  mercy 
of  crude  metaphor  and  analogy  in  its  assumption.     It  is 
this  question  which  it  is  Eant's  great  merit  to  have  clearly 
raised,  and  which  he  fixed  in  the  formula,  *  How  is  nature 
possible  ? '    The  process  by  which  it  was  forced  upon  him  was 
one  which  it  took  philosophy  some  generations  to  traverse, 
but  which  an  English  reader  who  will  acquaint  himself  with 
a  few  classical  writers  of  his  own  country  may  readily  ap- 
prehend.    The  object  matter  of  all  philosophy,  physical  or 
metaphysical,  had  been  fixed  by  Locke  once  for  all  as  in 
some   sort   consciousness.     Whatever   could   be  known  or 
spoken  of,  in  the  Newtonian  physics  no  less  than  in  his  own 
field  of  inquiry,  was  for  him  an  *  idea,'  or  some  order  or  combi- 
nation of  *  ideas.'   The  equivalent  phrase  that  all  *  knowledge 
is  of   phenomena'  has  become    an    accepted  commonplace 
of  the  modem  enlightenment.     Like  every  commonplace,  it 
is  of  value  or  otherwise  according  as,  to  those  by  whom  it  is 
used,  it  is  or  is  not  more  than  a  phrase.     To  enter  into  its 
meaning  is  the  true  baptism  into  philosophy,  but  a  polemic 
against  *  ontologists  '  who  are  supposed  to  dispute  it  is  no 
proof  that  the  baptism  has  been  effectually  undergone.     If 
from  the  proposition,  which  all  admit,  that  knowledge  is  of 
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appearances,  we  go  on  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  appear- 
ances, we  find  the  natural  man  surviving  in  an  explanation 
of  them  which  neutralises  the  admission  that  thej  are  ap- 
pearances, or  that  thej  are  relative  to  consciousness  at  alL 
They  are  explained  as  molecalar  changes  of  a  nervous 
organism.  Beginning  with  a  doctrine  which,  if  it  mefuis 
anything,  means  that  only  as  an  element  in  a  world  of  con- 
sciousness can  any  material  relation  be  known,  we  are  asked 
to  explain  consciousness  itself  as  one  sort  of  such  material 
relation ;  which  is  as  if  a  physiologist  should  explain  the  vital 
process  by  some  particular  motion  of  a  muscle  which  it 
renders  possible. 
Iiocke'8  6.  In  Locke  himself,  the  determination  of  the  object  of 

terpreta-^  knowledge  as  lying  in  ideas  is  virtually  cancelled  on  almost 
tion  of  the  every  page  where  it  occurs.  Ideas  are  the  object  of  the  mind 
thatknow-  ^^  knowing,  but  ideas,  again,  are  of  something,  and  on  their 
ledge  is  of  relation  to  this  the  nature  of  the  ideas  depends.  What  is  it  9 
Two  accounts  of  it  perpetually  cross  each  other  in  Locke,  as 
in  the  philosophy  of  the  present  day,  which  reproduces  him 
without  knowing  it.  Sometimes  it  is  presented  as  the  mere 
negation  of  the  ideas  which  yet  are  supposed  to  derive  their 
reality,  truth,  and  adequacy  from  relation  to  it ;  sometimes, 
although  supposed  to  be  something  else  than  ideas,  it  turns 
out,  when  some  verbal  disguises  have  been  removed,  to  con- 
sist itself  in  certain  constant  relations  between  ideas.  It  is 
under  the  influence  of  the  former  notion  of  the  object — as 
that  of  which  we  can  only  say  that  it  is  not  ideas,  not  con- 
sciousness— that  a  prerogative  of  reality  is  supposed  to  belong 
to  simple  ideas,  or  to  feelings  as  opposed  to  thought.  Of 
these,  in  Locke's  language,  *we  cannot  make  one  to  our- 
selves ;  *  they  '  thrust  themselves  upon  us  whether  we  will 
or  no ; '  and  thus,  since  a  representative  within  conscious- 
ness must  needs  be  sought  of  the  object  determined  by  oppo- 
sition to  it,  they  are  naturally  fastened  upon  to  do  duty  as 
such.  So  far,  however,  no  characterisation  has  been  gained 
for  the  real  which  enables  us  to  say  anything  about  it,  or 
which  can  constitute  a  knowledge.  To  say  that  I  feel  it  tells 
nothing  unless  I  can  say  what  my  feeling  is.  But  in  order 
to  say  this  I  must  have  recourse  to  relations.  These  form 
the  nature  of  every  feeling,  whether  we  regard  them  simply 
as  relations  between  it  and  other  feelings,  or  as  relations 
between  it  and  some  kind  of  matter ;  whether,  after  the  pre- 
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vailing  manner  of  Locke's  second  book,  we  interpret  them  as 
representing  (in  the  way  either  of  likeness  or  eflFect)  qualities 
of  body,  or  in  the  more  modem  mode,  which  begins  to  appear 
in  his  fourth  book,  as  *  facts '  in  the  way  of  coincidence  with, 
or  sequence  upon,  other  phenomena.  But  these  relations,  in 
virtue  of  which  alone  feeling  has  any  definite  reality  at  all, 
derive  their  being  from  that  from  which  feeling  is  supposed 
not  to  derive  itself;  that  from  which  it  could  not  derive  itself 
without  losing  its  supposed  title  to  represent  the  real.  We 
do  not  care  to  show  here,  as  can  be  shown  from  Locke's  own 
words,  that  according  to  him  they  are  creations  of  thought, 
or  to  press  that  distinction  between  feeling  and  thought 
which  does  not  apply  to  feeling  in  its  reality,  but  only  to 
feeling  as  it  would  be  if  what  the  sensationalists  say  of  it 
were  true.  It  is  clear  that  relations  between  feelings  can 
only  exist  for  a  combining  consciousness,  whether  we  call 
this  feeling  or  thought ;  and  the  same  would  be  equally  clear 
of  relations  between  feeling  and  motions  or  configurations 
of  matter,  if  the  combining  action  were  not  overlooked  under 
the  phrase  which  has  come  to  cover  it.  A  motion  can  only 
be  a  motion,  or  a  configuration  a  configuration,  for  a  subject 
to  which  every  stage  of  the  one,  every  part  of  the  other,  is 
equally  present  with  the  rest ;  and  what  is  such  a  subject 
but  conscious  ?  We  are  thus  brought  to  the  contradiction 
which  underlies  all  Locke's  doctrine,  and  which  current 
philosophy  must  show  that  it  has  overcome  if  it  is  to  be  proof 
against  the  charge  of  being  anachronistic — the  contradiction 
between  that  conception  of  the  real  on  the  one  hand,  which 
alone  allows  of  its  being  knowable,  but  at  the  same  time,  by 
finding  it  in  relations,  implies  that  it  is  a  work  of  thought, 
and  a  conception  which  leaves  it  the  unknown  negative  of 
consciousness  on  the  other  hand.  Only  if  the  latter  concep- 
tion is  the  true  one,  is  there  any  reason  for  taking  feeling,  on 
the  ground  of  the  mind's  supposed  passivity  in  it,  to  be  the 
organ  which  reports  the  real ;  only  if  the  former  conception 
be  the  true  one,  .has  feeling  anything  real  to  report. 

7.  It  was  the  presence  of  this  contradiction  in  Locke's  sys-  its  de- 
tem  that  led  to  its  disintegration  at  the  hands  of  Berkeley  and  7®^°?^^^' 
Hume.    The  process  of  this  disinte^^ration  it  would  be  super-  ley: 
fluous  here  to  trace.     We  have  only  to  do  with  the  elements 
which  it  left  for  assimilation  by  a  new  philosophy.    Berkeley, 
it  is  well  known,  fastened  on  the  supposed  externality  of  the 
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real  something  which  with  Locke  feeling  was  taken  to  repre- 
sent ;  but^  as  commonly  understood,  and  as  it  is  at  least  not 
very  easy  to  avoid  understanding  him,  he  raised  the  wrong 
question  about  it.  The  true  question  is  not  whether  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  external  matter,  but  what  it  is  external 
to ;  whether  its  outwardness  is  an  outwardness  to  thought^ 
or  an  outwardness  of  body  to  body  only  possible /or  thought. 
The  great  lesson  which  Berkeley  has  left  for  posterity  to 
learn  is  the  mischief  of  confusing  these  questions.  That  it 
has  scarcely  yet  been  learnt  is  shown  by  the  geneiul  accept- 
ance  of  Hume's  dictum — the  dictum  of  his  unphilosophical 
maturity — that  Berkeley's  doctrine  *  admits  of  no  answer 
and  produces  no  conviction.'  In  truth,  the  doctrine  which 
*  produces  no  conviction  *  is  the  doctrine  that  *  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  external  matter ; '  and  it  is  one  which  admits 
of  an  easy  answer — an  answer  which  Dr.  Johnson  wisely 
symbolised  in  action.  That  which  does  admit  of  no  answer 
is  the  doctrine  that  all  externality  is  a  relation  of  matter  to 
matter,  with  which  the  relation  between  thought  and  its 
object  can  only  be  identified  by  a  misleading  metaphor,  since 
thought  alone  furnishes  the  synthesis  in  virtue  of  which  any 
relation  of  externality  can  exist ;  and  in  this  doctrine,  though 
the  influence  of  familiar  language  may  make  it  difficult  to 
comprehend,  there  is  nothing  to  repel  popular  conviction. 
And  by  8.  In  default  of  a  clear  recognition  of  this  first  principle  of  a 

*^®*  valid  idealism,  Berkeley  achieved  nothing  but  the  exposure 
of  Locke's  equivocation  between  felt  thing  and  feeling.  In 
other  words,  he  eliminated  from  the  real  world,  as  outward, 
those  relations  which  cannot  be  given  in  feeling  if  the  sup- 
posed title  of  feeling  to  represent  the  real,  as  derived  from 
the  distinction  between  it  and  the  work  of  thought,  is  to  be 
maintained.  The  outer  world  thus  ceases  to  be  explicable  as 
a  s}  stem  of  things  acting  on  us  and  on  each  other,  and  becomes 
merely  a  sequence  of  feelings.  So  far,  however,  the  work  of 
scepticism  was  only  half  done.  The  inner  causative  substance, 
which  Locke  had  put  alongside  of  the  outer  as  a  co-ordinate 
source  of  ideas,  still  survived.  To  it  Berkeley  did  not  apply 
his  master's  canon  of  reality,  and  in  it  could  be  found  a  plau- 
sible explanation  of  the  possibility  of  knowledge.  The 
thinking  thing  might  be  supposed  to  hold  together  successive 
feelings  as  a  connected  experience.  It  was  virtually  in  this 
supposition   that   R^rkeley   found  rest,  without  attempting 
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either  to  articulate  it  into  an  explanation  of  the  sciences  or 
to  justify  the  exemption  of  the  thinking  thing  from  the  same 
treatment  which  he  had  applied  to  the  felt  thing.  The  work 
which  he  had  begun  in  the  supposed  interest  of  religion, 
Hume  completed  in  an  interest  which  it  is  the  fashion  to 
call  one  of  pure  scepticism,  but  which  it  is  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish from  that  of  personal  vanity.  Having  disposed  of 
the  thinking  thing  by  the  same  method  by  which  Berkeley 
had  disposed  of  unthinking  matter— as  a  superfluous  intel- 
lectual interpretation  of  the  data  of  feeling — he  was  left  in 
fix)nt  of  the  question,  How  there  comes  to  be  a  knowable 
world  ?  But  he  rather  showed  the  necessity  of  meeting  it 
than  met  it  himself.  What  was  logically  required  of  him, 
was  to  account  for  the  appearance  of  there  being  those  rela- 
tions which  seem  to  form  the  content  of  our  knowledge,  but 
which  disappear  from  reality  when  reality  is  reduced  to  a 
sequence  of  feelings.  In  regard  to  the  relations  of  cause  and 
effect,  and  of  identity,  he  seriously  attempted  this.  He  re- 
duces them  in  effect  to  tendencies  of  memory  and  expectation, 
to  instinctive  habits  consisting  in  this,  that  the  recurrence  of 
a  feeling,  upon  which  another  has  been  constantly  and  closely 
sequent,  recalls  that  other  with  special  liveliness.  His  account 
of  them,  however,  not  only  has  the  fault  that  it  makes  the 
actual  procedure  of  the  sciences  inexplicable — a  fault  which 
may  perhaps  be  considered  a  virtue  in  a  system  professedly 
sceptical :  it  is  also  inconsistent  with  the  principle  which  led 
to  such  an  account  being  attempted — the  principle  that  what- 
ever is  not  given  in  feeling,  and  in  feeling  from  which  all 
determination  by  thought  is  excluded,  is  unreaL  It  assumes, 
if  nothing  else,  yet  at  least  the  relations  of  succession  and 
coincidence,  as  that  of  which  the  experience  generates  the 
secondary  impressions  or  tendencies  described,  and  these 
relations  are  not  so  given.  This  feeling,  and  this,  and  this, 
ad  indefinituniy  do  not  constitute  a  succession  except  as  held 
together  by  a  conscious  something  else,  present  equally  to 
each  of  them  ;  and  this  something  else  is  by  the  hypothesis 
excluded  from  reality.  Thus  the  very  proposition,  that  reality 
is  nothing  but  a  succession  of  feelings,  is  self-contradictory, 
for,  in  the  absence  of  everything  but  such  succession,  the 
succession  itself  could  not  be.  A  system  like  Hume's  which 
started  from  such  a  proposition  — a  proposition,  we  must  not 
forget,  to  which  philosophy  had  been  brought  in  the  attempt 
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to  work  out  consistently  a  conception  of  reality  still  current 
among  us — was  foredoomed  to  failure. 

9.  The  failure,  however,  has  not  been  generally  recognised. 
Hume's  natural  history  of  ideas  is  often  referred  to  as  a  fore- 
cast of  the  great '  discovery,'  which,  by  those  who  have  never 
understood  the  real  point  of  the  controversy  about  a  priori 
ideas,  is  commonly  regarded  as  its  final  settlement.  The 
hereditary  transmission  of  tendencies  is  supposed  to  give  the 
order  of  nature  time  enough  to  produce  in  the  human  con- 
scioQsness  those  elementary  ideas  of  relation  which  seem  to 
determine,  not  to  result  from,  the  experience  of  the  individual, 
and  Hume's  doctrine,  it  is  thought,  only  required  reinforce- 
ment from  the  discovery  of  this  law  to  become  proof  against 
all  attack.  Such  a  notion  shows  that  the  very  essence  of  his 
doctrine  has  been  misapprehended.  It  is  being  regarded  as 
no  more  than  an  account  of  a  process  by  which,  given  certain 
relations  as  objectively  existing,  a  knowledge  of  them  on  the 
part  of  the  individual  has  been  gradually  formed.  In  truth, 
what  its  history  required  it  to  be,  and  what  it  actually 
attempted  to  be,  was  an  explanation  of  the  process  by  which, 
in  the  absence  of  all  such  relations  as  objectively  real,  the 

*  fiction '  of  their  existence  has  come  to  be  formed.  Hume 
knows  no  distinction   between   fact   and   impression.     The 

*  impression  of  reflection,'  to  which  he  reduces  every  case  of 
necessary  connection — the  propensity,  namely,  to  pass  from 
one  particular  feeling  to  another — is  itself  the  only  relation 
of  cause  and  eflFect  which  he  can  allow  really  to  exist.  He 
can  recognise  no  unity  of  the  world,  no  uniformity  of  nature, 
but  the  regularity,  varying  in  every  individual  and  at  every 
age,  with  which  one  idea  suggests  another  in  memory  or 
imagination.  Hence  the  peculiar  difficulty  of  adjusting  his 
system,  so  far  as  it  is  faithfully  maintained,  to  the  procedure 
of  the  physical  sciences — a  difficult^'  from  which  the  modem 

*  experientialist '  saves  himself  by  assuming  both  the  reality 
of  an  objective  order,  and  an  elementary  consciousness  of  it, 
as  antecedents  of  the  process  by  which  knowledge  is  attained. 
He  cannot,  however,  claim  any  superiority  over  Hume  for  so 
doing.  He  is  merely  ignoring  the  previous  question  which 
Hume  was  trying  to  meet.  Given  a  world  of  intelligible  re- 
lations, it  is  ea.sy  to  account  for  knowledge.     The  modern 

*  experiontialist '  is  taking  the  reality  of  such  a  world  for 
gfranted  alone:  with  a  tlieorv  of  realitv  which  excludes  it. 
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Hume  was  trying  to  explain  it  away  in  order  that  the  same 
theory  of  reality — the  theory  which  identifies  it  with  feeling 
— might  be  consistently  maintained. 

10.  Where  Hume  has  been  misapprehended,  Kant  is  not  ^J^  ^^^^ 
likely  to  be  understood.  As  Hume's  doctrine  is  thought  to  be  of  Kant, 
completed,  so  Kant's  is  thought  to  be  superseded,  by  recent  ^^^^^  ^ 
discoveries  in  the  natural  history  of  man.  Kant,  it  is  sup-  by  the  doc- 
posed,  in  spite  of  his  own  disclaimer,  believed  in  innate  ideas,  t"°®  o^ 
though,  instead  of  using  that  term,  he  called  them  a  priori  mission.* 
forms.  It  is  allowed  that  something  was  to  be  said  for  that 
belief  so  long  as  the  work  of  experience  on  the  individual  con- 
sciousness was  held  to  begin  with  the  individual's  own  life,  but 
the  discovery  that  accumulated  effects  of  experience  can  be 
transmitted,  through  modifications  of  structure,  from  genera- 
tion to  generation,  fully  explains  all  that  Kant  sought  to  ex- 
plain by  the  supposition  of  forms,  which  render  experience  pos- 
sible but  are  not  its  result.  For  the  present  we  postpone  the 
inquiry  whether  the  psychological  inferences  drawn  from  the 
alleged  fact  of  transmission  do  not  mostly  imply  a  /iSTdfiaais 
els  aWo  yevos — a  confusion  between  the  transmission  of  habits, 
which  is  one  thing,  and  the  transmission  of  conceptions, 
which  is  quite  another.  What  has  here  to  be  pointed  out  is 
that  the  question  treated  by  Kant,  and  raised  for  him  by  Hume, 
is  not  such  a  question  of  *  psychogenesis '  as  the  supposed 
discovery  meets.  It  concerns  the  objective  relations  which 
render  experience  possible,  not  the  individual's  convictions 
in  regard  to  them.  According  to  Mr.  Lewes,  *  by  showing 
that  constant  experiences  of  the  race  become  organised  ten- 
dencies which  are  transmitted  as  a  heritage,  Mr.  Spencer  [^ 
shows  that  such  a  priori  forms  as  those  of  space,  time, 
causality,  &c.  which  must  have  arisen  in  experience  because 
of  the  constancy  and  universality  of  the  external  relations, 
are  necessarily  connate.'  *  In  other  words,  Mr.  Spencer  has 
shown  that,  given  space,  time,  and  causality,  as  constant  and 
universal  external  relations,  together  with  an  experience  of 
them,  they  become  necessarily  connate  forms  of  experience. 
To  have  shown  this,  however,  does  not  seem  a  great  achieve- 
ment, for  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  derived  result  diflFers 
from  that  from  which  it  is  derived,  and,  if  it  does  not  differ, 
what  merit  there  is  in  the  discovery  which  explains  the 
deiivation.     Between   relations,  constant  and  universal,  of 

'  PrihUms  of  Life  and  Miudf  vol.  i.  p.  245. 
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which,  though  external,  there  is  experience,  (the  source),  and 

*  necessarily  connate  forms  of  experience,'  (the  result),  the 
difference  is  only  verbal.  Is  it  meant  that  the  '  relations  ' 
are  external,  the  'connate  forms'  internal,  and  that  the 
transmission  of  tendencies  explains  the  process  by  which  the 
external  becomes  internal  ?  We  should  be  sorry  to  believe 
that  Mr.  Spencer  and  Mr.  Lewes  regard  the  relation  betwei-n 
consciousness  and  the  world  as  corresponding  to  that  between 
two  bodies,  of  which  one  is  inside  the  other ;  but  apart  from 
some  such  crude  imagination  it  does  not  appear  that  the  ex- 
ternality of  the  relations  in  question,  which  are  brought 
within  consciousness  by  the  statement  that  we  have  expe- 
rience of  them,  can  mean  anything  else  than  that  experience 
depends  on  them,  not  they  on  it — that  they  are  constituents 
of  it  in  its  simplest  possible  mode,  not  its  gradually- formed 
result.  But  this  is  the  same  thing  as  saying  that  they  are 
its  *  necessarily  connate  forms.'  Eant  held  no  other  view  of 
them,  but  instead  of  applying  himself  to  the  superfluous 
labour  of  showing  how  the  external  relations  become  the 

*  connate  forms  '  which  they  already  are  under  another  name, 
he  sought  to  analyse,  and,  in  his  own  language,  to  ^deduce ' 
them.  He  set  himself,  in  other  words,  to  ascertain  what  the 
relations  are  which  are  necessary  to  constitute  any  intelligent 
experience  or  (which  is  the  same)  any  knowable  world ;  and 
to  explain /i 016'  {not  why)  there  come  to  be  such  relations  — 
what  is  presupposed  in  the  fact  that  there  they  are. 

For  the  n.  Of  his  success  or  failure  in  the  work  he  undertook  we 

stiH  re-       ^^^  "^^  ^*^^^  concerned  to  speak.     For  the  present  it  is  only 

rt'ains,         important  to  point  out  the  mistake  of  our  '  experiential  psy- 

therv  conie  ^hologists  '  ill  putting  their  tbeorv  into  competition  with  his, 

tobefaots'  as  it' it  dealt  with  the  same  question.     He  is  at  least  trying 

l^txttve  *^      ^^  explain  what  they  take  for  granted.     It  will  perhaps  be 

Vorld?*       replifd  that  it  was  just  in  this  that  his  fault  or  misfortune 

lay;  that,  like  other  metaphysicians,  he  spent    himself  in 

seeking  to  solve  the  insoluble — to  get  behind  or  beyond  the 

ultimate  data  of  inquiry — and  hence  contributed  nothing  to 

the  stock  of  positive  knowledge  which  empirical  psychology 

has  so  largely  increased.     In  order  to  estimate  the  value  of 

the  received  view  which  such  lan^jua^e  ini})lies,  we  mu^t  look 

more  closely  at  these  '  ultimate  data/     Are  they  really  facts 

behind  which  we  cannot  penetrate,  or  merely  familiar  theories 

which,  in  default  of  further  analysis  and  explanation,  are 
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vitiating  the  inferences  drawn  from  them  ?  So  long  as  the 
dominant  philosophy  is  allowed  to  represent  the  question 
between  it  and  ita  *  idealist '  opponents  in  the  mode  which 
generally  passes  current,  the  continuance  of  its  domination 
is  assured.  11  the  alternative  really  lay  between  experience 
and  ready-made  unaccountable  intuition  as  sources  of  know- 
ledge ;  if  the  point  in  dispute  were  whether  theories  about 
nature  should  be  tested  merely  by  logical  consistency  or  ex- 
perimentally verified — whether  *  subjective  beliefs  '  should  be 
put  in  the  place  of  *  objective  facts,'  or  brought  into  corre- 
spondence with  them — the  *  experientialists  *  would  be  en- 
titled to  all  the  self-confidence  which  they  show.  That  the 
question  does  not  so  stand,  they  can  scarcely  be  expected 
to  admit  till  their  opponents  constrain  them  to  it ;  and  in 
England  hitherto,  whether  from  want  of  penetration  or 
under  the  influence  of  a  theological  arriere  pensSey  their 
opponents  have  virtually  put  the  antithesis  in  the  form  which 
yields  the  ^  experientialists '  such  an  easy  triumph.  Both 
sides  are  in  fact  beating  the  air  till  they  meet  upon  the 
question.  What  constitutes  the  experience  which  it  is  agreed 
is  to  us  the  sole  conveyance  of  knowledge  ?  What  do  we 
mean  by  a  fact?  In  what  lies  the  objectivity  of  the  objec- 
tive world? 

12.  According  to  Mr.  Spencer's  own  statement,  a  certain  A  relation 
conception  of  the  relation  between  subject  and  object  is  the  gubjectand 
presupposition  of  his  system  :  *  The  relation  between  these,  object  is 
as  antithetically  opposed  divisions  of  the  entire  assemblage  Qf^j^''™ 
of  manifestations  of  the  unknowable,  was  our  datum.    The  Spencer's 
fabric  of  conclusions  built  upon  it  must  be  unstable  if  this  g?^™- 

*  xLis  con- 

datum  can  be  proved  either  untrue  or  doubtful.  Should  ceptionof 
the  idealist  be  right,  the  doctrine  of  evolution  is  a  dream.'  *  *  idealism. 
To  those  who  have  humbly  accepted  the  doctrine  of  evolu- 
tion as  a  valuable  formulation  of  our  knowledge  of  animal 
life,  but  at  the  same  time  think  of  themselves  as  *  idealists,' 
this  statement  may  at  first  cause  some  uneasiness.  On  ex- 
amination, however,  they  will  find  in  the  first  place  that  when 
Mr.  Spencer  in  such  a  connection  speaks  of  the  doctrine  of 
evolution,  he  is  thinking  chiefly  of  its  application  to  the 
explanation  of  knowledge — an  application  at  least  not  neces- 
sarily admitted  in  the  acceptance  of  it  as  a  theory  of  animal 
life ;  and  secondly,  that  what  Mr.  Spencer  understands  by 

I  Prmciples  of  Psychology.    Edition  of  1872,  §  387. 
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*  idealism  '  is  what  a  raw  undergraduate  understands  bj  it. 
It  means  to  him  a  doctrine  that  *  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
matter/  or  that  *  the  external  world  is  merely  the  creation  of 
our  own  minds ' — a  doctrine  expressly  rejected  by  Kanty  and 
which  has  had  no  place  since  his  time  in  any  idealism  that 
knows  what  it  is  about.  Either  Mr.  Spencer's  profound 
study  of  the  physical  sciences  has  not  left  him  leisure,  or  his 
splendid  faculty  of  generalisation  has  relieved  him  from  the 
necessity,  for  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  history  of 
philosophy.  In  lieu  of  it  there  are  signs  of  his  having  ac- 
cepted Sir  W.  Hamilton's  classification  of  'isms.  His  study 
of  ^  idealism '  at  first  hand  would  seem  to  have  been  confined 
to  a  hasty  reading  of  Berkeley  and  Hume,  of  whom  it  is  easy 
enoQgh  to  show  that  their  speculation  does  not  agree  with 
common  sense,  but  not  so  easy  to  show  that  it  is  other  than  a 
logical  attempt  to  reduce  Locke's  formulation  of  the  deliver- 
ances of  common  sense,  which  is  also  virtually  Mr.  Spencer's, 
to  consistency  with  itself.  Of  Kant  it  is  hard  to  suppose 
that  he  would  write  as  he  does  if  he  had  read  the  ^  Tran- 
scendental Analy  tik '  at  all,  or  the  ^  Transcendental  iBsthetik ' 
otherwise  than  hastily.  This  is  not  said  in  order  to  raise  a 
preUminary  suspicion  against  his  system,  which  may  veiy 
well  have  a  higher  value  than  could  be  given  by  a  critical  ap- 
preciation of  other  people's  opinions — which  must  at  any  rate 
stand  or  fall  upon  its  own  merits,  and  will  certainly  not  fall 
for  any  lack  of  intellectual  energy  or  wide-reaching  know- 
ledge upon  the  part  of  its  author.  It  is  merely  said  as  a 
justification  for  ignoring  his  polemic  against  idealists,  and 
passing  straight  to  a  consideration  of  his  own  account  of  his 

*  datum,'  and  of  the  consequences  he  draws  fi-om  it. 
Tnicivleal-  1 3.  Little  as  a  well-instructed  idealist  of  this  century  would 
isiie  view  recoguiso  liiuiself  in  the  portrait  which  Mr.  Spencer  draws  of 
lation  of  him,  he  would  readily  admit  that  in  the  *  datum '  above 
subject  stated,  as  understoi^d  by  Mr.  Spencer,  lies  the  root  of  bitter- 
^  ^  )^ '  j^^gg  between  them.     To  such  an  idealist  all  knowing  and 

all  that  is  known,  all  intelligence  and  intelligible  reality, 
indifferently  consist  in  a  relation  between  subject  and  ob- 
ject. The  generic  element  in  his  definition  of  the  knowable 
universe  is  that  it  is  such  a  relation.  The  value  of  this 
elementary  definition,  he  is  well  aware,  depends  on  its  further 
differentiation ;  but  he  holds  it  to  be  the  first  step  in  any 
account  that  is  to  be  true  of  the  world  as  a  whole,  or  in  ite 
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real  conereteness,  in  distinction  from  the  accounts  of  its  parts 
rendered  by  the  several,  more  or  less  abstract,  sciences. 
Neither  of  the  two  correlata  in  his  view  has  any  reality  apart 
from  the  other.  Every  determination  of  the  one  implies  a 
corresponding  determination  of  the  other.  The  object,  for 
instance,  may  be  known,  under  one  of  the  manifold  relations 
which  it  involves,  as  matter,  but  it  is  only  so  known  in  virtue 
of  what  may  indifferently  be  called  a  constructive  act  on  the 
part  of  the  subject,  or  a  manifestation  of  itself  on  the  part 
of  the  object.  The  subject  in  virtue  of  the  act,  the  object 
in  virtue  of  the  manifestation,  are  alike  and  in  strict  corre- 
lativity  so  tax  determined.  Of  what  would  otherwise  be 
unknown,  it  can  now  be  said  either  that  it  appears  as  matter, 
or  that  it  is  that  to  which  matter  appears.  The  reality  is  just 
this  appearance,  as  one  mode  of  the  relation  between  subject 
and  object.  Neither  is  the  matter  anything  without  the 
appearance,  nor  is  that  to  which  it  appears  anything  without 
the  appearance  to  it.  The  reality  of  matter,  then,  as  of 
anything  else  that  is  known,  is  just  as  little  merely  objective 
as  merely  subjective ;  while  the  reality  of  *  mind,'  if  by  that 
is  meant  the  ^  connected  phenomena  of  conscious  life,'  is  not 
a  whit  more  subjective  than  objective.  ^  Matter,'  in  being 
known,  becomes  a  relation  between  subject  and  object; 
^  mind,'  in  being  known,  becomes  so  equally.  It  follows  that 
it  is  incorrect  to  speak  of  the  relation  between  ^  matter  and 
mind ' — *  mind '  being  understood  as  above — as  if  it  were  the 
same  with  that  between  subject  and  object.  A  mode  of  the 
latter  relation  constitutes  each  member  alike  of  the  former 
relation.  The  ^  phenomena  of  matter,'  the  *  phenomena  of 
consciousness,'  the  connection  between  the  two  sets  of  phe- 
nomena, equally  belong  to  an  objective  world,  of  which  the 
objectivity  is  only  possible  for  a  subject.  Nor  is  it  to  the 
purpose  to  say  that,  though  matter  as  known  involves  the  re- 
lation of  subject  and  object,  matter  in  itself  does  not.  We 
need  not  inquire  for  the  present  into  the  meaning  of  *  matter 
in  itself.'  The  matter  which  is  in  question,  when  we  speak 
of  a  relation  between  matter  and  mind  as  equivalent  to  that 
between  object  and  subject,  is  not  *  matter  in  itself,'  but 
matter  as  a  *  phenomenon '  or  as  known  ;  and  since  in  this 
sense  it  is  a  certain  sort  of  relation  between  object  and  sub- 
ject, it  may  not  be  identified  with  one  member  of  that  rela- 
tion to  the  exclusion  of  the  other. 

c  c  2 
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14.  Such  being  the  idealist's  view,  his  quarrel  with  the 
doctrine  of  which  Mr.  Spencer  is  the  most  eminent  repre- 
sentative is  briefly  this,  that  taking,  and  rightly  taking,  the 
relation  between  object  and  subject  as  its  datum,  it  first 
misinterprets  this  into  a  ^  dictum '  on  the  part  of  conscions- 
ness  that  something  independent  of  itself — something  which 
can  exist  without  consciousness,  though  not  consciousness 
without  it — is  acting  upon  it ;  and  then  proceeds  to  explain 
tliat  knowledge  of  the  world  which  is  the  developed  relation 
between  object  and  subject,  as  resulting  from  an  action  of 
one  member  of  the  relation  upon  the  other.  It  ascribes  to 
the  object,  which  in  truth  is  nothing  without  the  subject,  an 
independent  reality,  and  then  supposes  it  gradually  to  pro* 
duce  certain  qualities  in  the  subject,  of  which  the  existence 
is  in  truth  necessary  to  the  possibility  of  those  qualities  in 
the  object  which  are  supposed  to  produce  them.  Instead  of 
regarding  subject  and  object  as  logical  or  ideal  (though  not 
the  less  real)  factors  of  a  world  which  thought  constitutes,  it 
*  segre^tes '  them  as  opposite  divisions  of  the  world,  as  two 
parts  of  the  complex  of  phenomena,  separate  though  capable 
of  mutual  interaction,  of  which  one  is  summarily  described 
as  thoughts,  the  other  as  things.  If  we  ask  for  the  warrant 
of  this  antithetical  division,  a  deliverance  of  consciousness 
is  appealed  to — a  deliverance  which  is  derived  from  the  true 
correlation  of  subject  and  object,  but  is  misinterpreted  as 
evidence  of  the  separate  existence  of  the  latter.  *  Thoughts  * 
having  been  thus  made  the  evidence  for  *  things,'  no  more 
questions  are  asked  about  the  *  things.'  On  the  strength  of 
the  admitted  determination  of  subject  by  object — the  con- 
verse determination  being  ignored — they  are  afterwards 
assumed  to  be  the  efficient  cause  of  thoughts.'  As  apparent 
objects  they  are  supposed  to  produce  the  intelligence  which 
is  the  condition  of  their  appearance.  Through  qualities 
which  in  truth  they  only  possess  as  relative  to  a  distinguish- 
ing and  combining  consciousness,  and  through  the  ^registra- 
tion '  of  these  in  the  sentient  organism,  they  are  supposed 
gradually  to  generate  those  forms  of  synthesis  without 
which  in  fact  they  themselves  would  not  be. 

15.  The  above  we  believe  to  represent  the  logical  order 
which  Mr.  Spencer's  philosophy  follows.  A  happy  instinct, 
however,  has  led  him  in  the  statement  of  it  to  put  his  pre- 
suppositions in  regard  to  object  and  subject  last.     In  his 
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*  Psychology '  he  first  triumphantly  explains,  through  three  guises  the 
fourths  of  the  book,  the  genesis  of '  thought '  from  '  things '  ^°^°*"^ 
on  the  strength  of  the  assumed  priority  and  independence  of 

the  latter,  and  defers  the  considerations  likely  to  raise  the 
question  whether  this  assumption  is  correct — he  never 
directly  raises  it  himself — till  he  can  approach  them  with 
the  prestige  of  a  system  already  proved  adequate  and  suc- 
cessful. If  the  doctrine  of  evolution  is  true,  the  idealists 
are  crushed  already.  If  they  are  right,  *  the  doctrine  of 
evolution  is  a  dream.'  Such  being  the  alternative  stated, 
the  reader,  to  whom  the  doctrine  has  already  been  exhibited 
as  an  explanation  of  himself  sanctioned  by  the  collective 
authority  of  the  sciences,  is  naturally  ready  to  take  the  de« 
molition  of  the  idealists  for  granted.  If,  however,  at  the 
end  of  the  hundred  and  fifty  pages,  full  of  logical  sound  and 
fiiry,  through  which  the  refutation  of  an  idealism,  unrecog- 
nisable  by  idealists,  is  carried  on,  he  retains  any  curiosity 
about  the  doctrine  which  is  to  take  its  place  and  to  justify 
all  the  preceding  system,  he  will  find  a  good  deal  to  surprise 
him.  Having  gathered  from  Mr.  Spencer's  refutation  of 
them  that  the  idealists  are  people  who  perversely  identify 
subject  and  object,  and  refuse  to  recognise  the  latter  as  a 
real  world  beyond  consciousness,  he  naturally  expects  that 
the  object  according  to  the  true  doctrine  of  it  will  turn  out 
to  be  such  a  world.  But  here  Mr.  Spencer  leaves  him  in  the 
lurch.  The  subject  and  the  object,  according  to  the  account 
given  of  them,  are  as  much  or  as  little  beyond  consciousness 
the  one  as  the  other.  Under  the  guise  of  a  novel  doctrine 
which  is  to  reconcile  all  that  is  true  in  idealism  with  the 
opposite  theory,  we  are  offered  a  *  realism,*  *  transfigured ' 
indeed,  but  so  transfigured  as  to  be  scarcely  distinguishable 
from  the  crude  idealism  of  Locke. 

16.  Let  us  consider  in  detail  the  pertinent  passages  of  Hi8*ob- 
his  *  Psychology,'  which  it  takes  some  sifting  to  arrive  at.  y^^*  j?  , 

*  Mysterious  as  seems  the  consciousness  of  something  which  ^nd  'out 
is  yet  out  of  consciousness,  the  inquirer  finds  that  he  alleges  o^.'  con- 
the  reality  of  this  something  in  virtue  of  the  ultimate  law  *^^*"°®"' 
— he  is  obliged  to  think  it.   There  is  an  indissoluble  cohesion 
between  each  of  those  vivid  and  definite  states  of  conscious- 
ness known  as  a  sensation  and  an  indefinable  consciousness 

which  stands  for  a  mode  of  being  beyond  sensation  and 
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separate  from  himself.' '  Here  it  appears  that  the  yery 
ground  asserted  for  the  ^reality  of  somethmg  out  of  con- 
sciousness '  implies  that  this  ^  something '  is  not  ^  out  of 
consciousness/  and  that  the  very  proposition  which  is  in- 
tended to  state  its  outsideness  to  consciousness  in  &ct  states 
the  contrary.  The  'something  out  of  consciousness'  is 
*^  something  we  are  obliged  to  think/  and  is  pronounced 
'  real '  on  account  of  this  obligation.  It  does  not  appear, 
indeed,  whether  the  *  obligation '  is  taken  to  constitute  its 
reality,  or  merely  to  be  an  evidence  of  it  as  something  ex- 
traneous ;  but  this  can  only  make  a  difference  between  the 
greater  or  less  directness  of  the  contradiction  involved  in  the 
statement.  It  is  a  direct  contradiction  to  call  that  '  out  of 
consciousness '  of  which  the  reality  lies  in  the  obligation  to 
think  it,  but  the  other  interpretation  of  Mr.  Spencer's  mean- 
ing only  puts  the  difficulty  a  step  further  back.  It  is  clear 
that  the  '  something  we  are  obliged  to  think '  is  something 
we  do  think,  and  therefore  is  not  'oat  of  consciousness.' 
Nay,  according  to  Mr.  Spencer,  the  sole  account  to  be  given 
of  it  is  that  it  is  a  necessity  of  consciousness.  If,  then,  its 
*  reality '  is  '  out  of  consciousness,'  we  have  something  de- 
termined solely  as  being  that  which  its  reality  is  determined 
solely  as  not  being.  Of  the  '  something '  we  can  only  say 
that  it  is  found  in  consciousness;  of  its  'reality'  we  can 
only  say  that  it  is  'out  of  consciousness.'  We  look  anxiously 
to  the  next  sentence  for  an  explanation  of  the  paradox,  but 
only  find  it  stated  more  at  large.  The  obligation  to  think 
the  '  something '  now  appears  as  its  '  indissoluble  cohesion 
with  each  sensation,'  and,  as  was  to  be  expected,  the  '  some- 
thing '  thus  cohering  is  now  admitted  to  be  itself  a  '  con- 
sciousness.' Its  distinction  is  that  it  is  '  indefinable,'  and 
that  it  'stands  for  a  mode  of  being  beyond  sensation.' 
This  'mode  of  being  beyond  sensation^  might,  indeed,  be 
understood  in  a  way  which  leads  to  a  true  conception  of  the 
object,  but  with  Mr.  Spencer  it  is  merely  equivalent  to  the 
'  something  out  of  consciousness '  of  the  previous  sentence. 
The  only  difierence,  then,  which  this  further  statement 
makes  is,  that  the  something  out  of  conscioasness  which  we 
are  obliged  to  think  is  now  explicitly  broken  into  an  '  indcr 
finable  consciousness '  on  the  one  hand,  and  '  a  mode  of 
being  beyond  consciousness,  for  which  it  stands,'  on   the 

*  Pnncij)lcs  of  Pst/choloiff/,  §448. 
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otliet.  Now,  an  indefinable  conscionsness  means  a  consciooa- 
ness  of  which  no  account  can  be  given,  bat  simply  that  it  is 
a  consciousness.  The  result,  then,  is  that  the  ^  object,'  about 
which  Mr.  Spencer  undertakes  to  set  the  idealists  right,  is, 
according  to  him,  something  of  which  we  can  only  say  that 
it  is  consciousness,  ^  standing  for '  something  of  which  we 
can  only  say  that  it  is  not  consciousness.  In  corre- 
sponding passages  elsewhere,  instead  of  *  stands  for,'  Mr. 
Spencer  writes  *  symbolises,'  but  what  becomes  of  the  sym- 
bolical relation  when  of  the  symbol  nothing  can  be  said  but 
that  it  is  not  the  thing  symbolised,  and  of  this  nothing  but 
that  it  is  not  the  Symbol  P  A  consciousness  which  is  thus 
symbolical  is  indeed  ^mysterious,'  but  there  are  mysteries 
which  are  near  akin  to  nonsense. 

17.  So  far  we  have  mei'ely  a  repetition  of  a  notion  fami-  Which  is 
liar  to  students  of  Locke. .  Accordipg  to  it,  simple  feeling,  of  1,^^°^*^^ 
which  nothing  can  be  said  but  that  it  is  feeling,  is  taken  neces-  its  being  a 
sarily  to  represent  a  real  something  of  which  nothing  can  be  '  ^^'^      , 
said  but  that  it  is  not  feeling.     We  proceed  to  some  other  otsutesof 
passages : — *  While  it  is  impossible  by  reasoning  either  to  <^on»ciou»- 
veriiy  or  to  falsify  this  deliverance  of  consciousness,  it  is 
possible  to  account  for  it.     .     •     •     This  imperative  con- 
sciousness which  we  have  of  objective  existence,  must  itself 
result  from  the  way  in  which  our  states  of  consciousness 
hang  together.     .     .     •     Let  us  examine  the  cohesions 
among  the  elements  of  consciousness,  taken  as  a  whole ;  and 
let  us  observe  whether  there  are  any  absolute  cohesions  by 
which  its  elements  are  aggregated  into  two   antithetical 
halves,  standing  respectively  for  subject  and  object.' ' 

The  result  of  the  examination  is  thus  stated: — 'The 
totality  of  my  consciousness  is  divisible  into  a  faint  aggre- 
gate which  I  call  my  mind;  a  special  part  of  the  vivid 
aggregate  cohering  with  this  in  various  ways,  which  I  call 
my  body ;  and  the  rest  of  the  vivid  aggregate,  which  has  no 
such  coherence  with  the  faint  aggregate.  This  special  part 
of  the  vivid  aggregate,  which  I  call  my  body,  proves  to  be  a 
part  through  which  the  rest  of  the  vivid  aggregate  works 
changes  in  the  faint,  and  through  which  the  faint  works 
certain  changes  in  the  vivid.'  * 

Here  it  is  more  clear  that  we  have  a  contradiction  of  the 
passage  previously  quoted  than  that  we  have  a  more  tenable 

>  PrincipUs  of  Psychology,  §  449.        *  Ibid.  §  462. 
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^iew.  There  the  characteristic  of  the  *  object,'  as  being 
^something  out  of  consciousnesSy'  is  still  retained,  though 
retained  under  difficulties ;  but  here  it  appears  as  itself  an 
aggregate  of  certain  elements  of  consciousness — as  one  half 
of  the  totality  of  consciousness,  antithetical  to  another 
half  which  is  the  subject.  It  is  true  that  at  first  these 
several  ^  halves  of  consciousness '  are  said,  not  to  be,  but  to 

*  stand  for,*  object  and  subject  respectively.  So  far  a  verbal 
correspondence  is  maintained  with  the  passage  previously 
quoted,  where  the  '  indefinable  consciousness '  was  said  to 
stand  for  a  mode  of  being  beyond  sensation,  but  it  is  merely 
verbal,  for  that  which  here  *  stands  for  *  the  object,  being  a 
vivid  aggregate  of  elements  of  consciousness,  is  quit6 
different  from  the  ^  indefinable  consciousness '  expressly  dis- 
tinguished from  sensation,  there  said  to  stand  for  it.  Nor 
would  it  seem  that  Mr.  Spencer  himself  attaches  much  im- 
portance to  the  distinction  between  ^  is '  and  *  stands  for,' 
since  he  expressly  identifies  the  distinction  between  the 
^ vivid  and  faint  aggregates'  with  that  between  body  and 
mind,  which  again  he  elsewhere  takes  as  equivalent  to  that 
between  object  and  subject ;  and  in  the  sequel  the  '  separa- 
tion of  themselves'  on  the  part  of  states  of  consciousness 

*  into  two  great  aggregates,  vivid  and  faint,'  is  spoken  of  as  a 

*  diflPerentiation  between  the  antithetical  existences  we  call 
subject  and  object.'  * 

1 8.  If  words  mean  anything,  then,  Mr.  Spencer  plainly 
makes  the  *  object  'an  aggregate  of  conscious  states,  of  which 
•ajigregate'  ^be  distinction  from  the  other  aggregate,  called  the  subject,  is 
into  an       to  be  sought  in  the  *  cohesions '  between  the  several  states  that 
aWe reality  form  each  aggregate.   This  search,  however,  is  to  end  in  the 
T^.vnna        discovery  of  certain  *  absolute  cohesions,'  which  constitute 
the  antithetical  difference  required ;  and  we  do  not  feel  sure 
between  what,  in  the   context  before  us,  these  *  absolute 
cohesions '  are  understood  to  lie.     With  a  more  scrupulous 
writer  we  should  presume  that,  as  the  cohesions  proposed  for 
examination  are  cohesions  among  the  elements  of  conscious- 
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'  Principles  of  Psychology,  §  468  : 
*  While  we  are  physically  passive,  our 
Btaitee  of  consciousness  irresistibly  sepa- 
rate themselves  from  instant  to  instant 
into  the  two  great  aggregates — vivid  and 
taint-  each  coherent  wi  til  in  itself,having 
its  own  antecedents,  its  own   laws,  and 


being  in  various  ways  distinguished 
from  the  other.  And  this  partial  dif^ 
ferentiation  between  the  two  antitheti- 
cal existences  we  call  subject  and 
object,  establishing  itself  before  delil»e- 
rate  comparison  is  possible,  is  made 
clearer  by  deliberate  comparison.' 
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ness,  the  ^  absolute  cohesions '  which  we  have  to  find  woald 
be  80  likewise;  but  it  may  be  that  Mr.  Spencer  is  here 
contemplating  the  discovery  of  an  absolute  coherence 
between  elements  of  consciousness  and  something  which  is 
^out  of  consciousness'  altogether.  Such  a  coherence, 
according  to  him,  is  given  in  that  ^  deliverance  of  conscious* 
ness'  which  he  undertakes  to  account  for;  ^  and  though  the 
process  of  examination,  as  he  himself  describes  it,  is  one 
which  could  not  possibly  yield  the  account  he  is  in  quest  of, 
we  shall  not  be  surprised  to  find  that,  when  it  is  over,  he 
supposes  it  to  have  done  so.  The  process  consists  in  point- 
ing out  a  series  of  contrasts^  between  the  states  called 
^  vivid '  and  those  called  *  faint,'  which  are  pretty  much  the 
same  as  those  by  which  Berkeley,  following  Locke,  distin- 
guished ^  ideas  of  sense '  from  ^  ideas  of  imagination,'  and 
Hume  ^  impressions '  from  ^  ideas,'  and  which  are  often 
taken  to  constitute  the  difference  between  outer  and  inner 
sense.  Criticism  of  them  may  be  postponed  till  a  later  stage 
of  this  inquiry.  All  that  we  have  to  notice  for  the  present 
is,  that  Mr.  Spencer  makes  no  pretence  of  treating  the 
elements  of  the  *  vivid  aggregate '  as  other  than  states  of 
consciousness.  In  one  of  his  iUustrations,  for  instance,  he 
speaks  of  making  ^the  set  of  visual  states,  which  he  knows 
as  his  umbrella,  move  across  the  sets  of  visual  states  he 
knows  as  the  shingle  and  the  sea,'  with  a  freedom  which 
Berkeley  could  not  surpass.  Nor  is  this  all.  It  is  only  by  a 
misuse  of  terms,  according  to  his  own  showing,  that  this 
vivid  aggregate  is  called  an  aggregate  at  all.  The  ^  states  of 
consciousness '  which  form  it  ^  have  none  of  them  any 
permanence.'  Each  ^  changes  from  instant  to  instant.'  To 
speak  of  such  states  ^  aggregating '  or  ^  segregating  them* 
selves '  is  a  contradiction  in  terms. 

19.  We  have  now  to  see  how  the  *  object,'  having  been  re-  Only  (like 
duced  to  this  limbo  of  fleeting  states — having  become  half  confusi^ 
of  the  totality  of  a  consciousness  which,  as  described,  does  feeling  of 
not  admit  of  totality — is  made  to  emerge  again  *  beyond  ^ejudg^^ 
consciousness,'  as  an  *  unknowable  reality '  which  causes  our  ment  of 
knowledge.     An  acquaintance  with  Locke  will  prepare  us  "^^^^^J* 
both  for  the  result  arrived  at,  and  the  process  by  which  it 
is  reached.     The  process  is  the  simple  one  of  putting  along- 
side of  the  dictum  of  consciousness,  that  what  I  feel  is  a 

»  PruurijdM  of  Pst/chology,  §  449.  *  Jbid.  §  468. 
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feeling,  the  counter-dictum  that  what  I  feel  resists,  and  i 
there  before  and  after  my  feeling.  No  attempt  is  made  at 
Buch  interpretation  of  the  conflicting  dicta  as  might  recon- 
cile while  it  accounted  for  them ;  and,  what  is  more  strange, 
whereas  with  Locke  the  former  dictnm  is  not  fully  articn- 
lated,  with  Mr.  Spencer  it  is  emphasised  as  strongly  as  with 
Berkeley  and  Hume,  while  yet  his  mode  of  dealing  with 
is,  in  principle,  no  other  than  a  resort  to  Locke's  eonfaai 
between  feeling  of  touch  and  the  judgment  of  solidity. 

Having  alleged,  as  one  of  the  leading  contrasts  bet' 
states  of  consciousness  belonging  to  the  vivid  aggregate  and 
those  belonging  to  the  faint,  that  the  former  are  '  unchange- 
able by  the  latter  in  their  qualities  or  order,'  Le  afterwards 
finds  that  one  sort  of  '  faint  state '  does  '  tend  to  set  up 
changes  in  a  certain  combination  belonging  to  the  viWd 
aggregate.'  Turther,  '  the  changes  which  states  in  the  faint 
aggregate  ' — which  is  in  the  vulgar  the  mind — '  set  np  in 
this  particular  part  of  the  vivid  iiggregate ' — which  in  the 
boorish  is  the  body — 'prove  to  be  the  means  of  setting  up 
special  classes  of  changes  in  the  rest  of  the  vivid  aggregate' 
■ — which  in  the  common  is  the  world.  Thus  'ideas  and 
emotions,  exciting  muscular  tensions,  give  my  limbs  power 
to  transpose  certain  clusters  of  vivid  states.'  Here  we  arrive 
at  experiences  which,  according  to  Mr.  Spencer, '  give  con- 
creteness  and  comparative  solidity  to  the  conceptions  of  self 
and  not-self;'  and  he  proceeds,  with  an  abundance  of  illus- 
tration which  abridgment  would  spoil,  to  explain  how  the 
'  mutual  exploration  of  our  limbs,  excited  by  ideas  and  emo- 
tions, establishes  an  indissoluble  cohesion  in  thought  between 
active  energy  as  it  wells  up  from  the  depths  of  our  conscioos- 
ness,  and  the  equivalent  resistance  opposed  to  it :  as  well  aa 
between  the  resistance  opposed  to  it  and  equivalent  presanre 
in  the  part  of  the  body  which  resists.  Hence  the  root-con- 
ception of  existence  beyond  consciousness  becomes  that  of 
resistance  phu>  some  force  which  the  resistance  measui-es,' ' 

20.  But  Mr.  Spencer  is  counting  his  chickens  before  they 
are  hatched.     We  shall  not  dispute  that  the  process  which  he 

-  describes  may  '  give  concretenoss  to  the  conceptions  of  self 
and  nob-self,'  or  that   through  it  'the   root-conception  of 

J   existence  beyond  consciousness '  may  become  what  he  says 
In   passing,   indeed,   we   would   commend  a 

'  rrianjiU«  0/ Ps!fcMosst.  g|  461,  162,  466, 
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doctrine^  which  implies  that  the  more  abstract  conception  is  and  snb- 
prior  to  the  more  conci:ete,  to  the  attention  of  any  of  Mr.  '^^ 
Spencer's  disciples  who  may  still  identify  thought  with  ab- 
straction. What  we  have  to  notice,  however,  is  that  if  the 
conceptions  of  self  and  not-self,  of  existence  beyond  con- 
scioasness,  are  to  be  thus  affected,  they  must  be  present ; 
and  that  Mr.  Spencer  has  not  only  not  accounted  for  their 
presence,  but  has  put  in  their  stead  certain  successions  of 
states  of  consciousness.  We  were  waiting  to  see  how  either 
these  successions  were  to  be  transformed  severally  into  self 
and  not-self,  or  the  conceptions  of  these  objects  were  to  be 
otherwise  accounted  for ;  but  instead  of  this,  we  are  offered 
an  account  of  a  process  which  presupposes  both  the  objects 
and  the  conceptions  of  them.  Mr.  Spencer,  like  Locke, 
'  looks  into  his  breast '  and  finds  the  experience  of  resistance 
(Locke's  *  solidity '),  which  at  once  reports  to  him  the  exist- 
ence of  a  resistent  something,  independent  of  consciousness. 
He  never  considers  what  is  implied  in  the  transition  from  a 
succession  of  states  of  consciousness,  distinguished  as  faint 
and  vivid,  to  such  an  experience.  His  account  of  it  in  its 
simplest  form  is  as  follows : — *  I  find  that  as  to  feelings  of 
touch,  pressure,  and  pain,  when  self-produced  {se,  produced 
by  myself),  there  cohere  those  states  in  my  consciousness 
which  were  their  antecedents ;  it  happens  that  when  they 
are  not  self-produced,  there  cohere  in  my  consciousness  the 
&int  forms  of  such  antecedents — nascent  thoughts  of  some 
energy  akin  to  that  which  I  used  myself.'  *  The  truth  of 
this  account  is  not  now  in  question.  The  point  to  observe 
is,  that  it  is  only  so  far  as  what  is  still  ostensibly  an  account 
of  a  succession  of  conscious  states  really  presupposes  some- 
thing quite  different,  that  it  is  an  account  of  an  experience 
of  resistance.  There  are  certain  relatively  vivid  states — 
feelings  of  touch,  pressure,  and  pain — which  have  their  ante- 
cedents in  certain  relatively  faint  states — ideas  or  emotions. 
This  is  one  proposition  :  but  Mr.  Spencer  tacitly  converts  it 
into  another — I  become  conscious,  through  mutual  explora- 
tion of  my  limbs,  of  a  power  to  produce  changes  in  the 
vivid  states  of  consciousness,  known  as  my  body — without 
apparently  being  aware  of  the  difference.  Tet  he  has  really 
substituted  for  a  proposition  asserting  a  succession  of  feelings 
one  expressing  an  experience  determined  by  the  conceptions 

'  Principlea  of  Pfychology,  §  463. 
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of  cause  and  snbstance.  Again,  viyid  feelings,  similar  io 
those  which  have  their  antecedents  in  the  relatively  £Ednt 
ones,  have  their  antecedents  in  relatively  vivid  ones,  and 
with  these,  notwithstanding  their  sequence  npon  vivid  ante- 
cedents, there  *  cohere  faint  forms '  of  the  antecedents  belong- 
ing to  the  faint  aggregate  which  like  feelings  have  followed 
in  other  cases.  This,  on  Mr.  Spencer's  authority,  we  are 
ready  to  accept  as  a  phenomenon  of  mental  association  ;  but 
before  it  can  become  even  the  *  nascent  thought  *  of  external 
energy,  a  reduplication  of  the  substitutory  process  already 
noticed  must  be  gone  through.  The  antecedence  of  more 
faint  states  to  more  lively  ones  having  been  previously  con- 
verted into  a  *  consciousness  of  power,'  &c.  as  above,  the 
*  coherence  with  the  faint  forms  *  of  these  antecedents  be- 
comes a  coherence  vnth  such  a  consciousness.  This  alone, 
however,  would  merely  account  for  the  interpretation  of  the 
feelings  of  touch,  pressure,  and  pain  as  products  of  'the 
mind '  in  the  one  case  as  much  as  in  the  other.  To  obtain 
the  required  result,  we  must  suppose  a  combination  effected 
between  the  faint  imagined  antecedents  of  these  feelings, 
interpreted  as  consciousness  of  power,  on  the  one  side,  and 
their  actual  vivid  antecedents,  interpreted  as  body,  on  the 
other ;  a  combination  which  somehow  yields  the  conception 
of  a  body  exercising  a  power  corresponding  to  that  of  which 
I  am  conscious  in  myself. 
He  thus  21.  What  is  here  supposed  is  a  complex  intellectual  act — 

▼irtually  over  and  above  feeling,  if  we  like  to  call  it  so,  but  not  beyond 
ideiiiism  of  consciousuess.  Mr.  Spencer's  account,  in  short,  of  the  ex- 
^®^^^i®y  perience  of  resistance,  taken  as  it  stands,  while  it  fails  to  prove* 
hhe  existence  of  a  real  world  beyond  consciousness,  or  to  give 
significance  to  that  essentially  unmeaning  phrase,  does  show 
the  experience  which  yields  the  consciousness  of  a  real  world 
to  be  not  such  a  one  as,  in  language  virtually  the  same  with 
that  of  Locke's  idealist  followers,  he  himself  describes.  If 
Berkeley  and  Hume  could  reappear  among  us,  they  might  claim 
a  good  deal  of  the  seventh  part  of  the  *  Psychology '  as  essen- 
tially their  own.  They  would  seem  to  have  found  a  succes- 
sor with  a  phraseology  indeed  more  copious  than  theirs,  and 
whose  minute  introspection  of  mental  *  cohesions  '  they  had 
but  imperfectly  anticipated,  but  who  was  yet  speaking  with 
their  voice.     On  further  study,  however,  they  would  find 

'  [See  below,  p.  634.— Ed.] 
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that  this  was  only  his  ^  forward  voice/  and  that  his  *  back- 
ward voice  was  to  utter  foul  speeches  of  them  and  detract.' 
*  You  agree  with  me/  Berkeley  might  say,  ^that  when  we 
speak  of  the  external  world,  we  are  speaking  of  certain  lively 
ideas  connected  in  a  certain  manner.  You,  indeed,  prefer 
to  call  them  vivid  states  of  consciousness,  but  we  need  not 
quarrel  about  terms.  You  agree  also  that  outward  events 
are  changes  wrought  among  or  upon  these  states  of  con- 
sciousness ;  and  that  our  notion  of  the  power  which  pro- 
duces them  is  derived  from  our  experience  of  such  power  as 
exercised  by  our  own  minds.  If  I  could  but  induce  you  to 
say  that  the  external  force,  which  you  have  admitted  to  con- 
sist in  a  power  of  producing  changes  in  consciousness  and 
to  be  known  only  as  corresponding  to  the  like  power  in  our 
own  mind,  itself  belongs  to  a  mind  which  is  God  ! '  Hume, 
on  the  other  side,  might  put  in  a  word  for  himself  with  still 
more  effect.  *You  agree  with  me  that  what  we  call  the 
world  is  a  series  of  impressions,  and  what  we  call  the  mind 
a  series  of  ideas  and  emotions,  which  differ  from  impressions 
in  degree  of  liveliness.^  And  since  you  are  as  clear  as  I  am 
that  these  states  of  consciousness  have  no  continued  exist- 
ence, you  can  scarcely  be  serious  in  holding  that  there  really 
is  such  existence  in  the  world  which  you  admit  to  be  made 
up  of  such  states.  You  see,  too,  that  the  production  of 
change  by  mind  in  body  is  in  fact  the  antecedence  of  certain 
elements  of  the  fainter  series  to  certain  elements  of  the  more 
lively;  just  as  the  production  of  change  by  one  body  in 
another  is  the  antecedence  of  some  elem.ents  to  others  within 
the  more  lively  series.  Only  be  consistent,  and  you  must 
admit  that  inward  power  and  outward  force,  energy  of  mind 
and  energy  of  body,  are  phrases  to  which  the  corresponding 
realities  are  just  these  antecedences,  plus  an  indefinite  ex- 
pectation of  their  recurrence.' 


>  It  should  be  observed  in  passing, 
that  the  distinction  in  respect  of  live- 
liness an4  faintness,  as  drawn  by  Haroe, 
does  not  lie  between  sensations  on  the 
one  side,  and  ideas  and  efnotions  on  the 
other;  but  between  impressions, 
whether  primary  (i.e,  of  sense),  or 
vecondary  (i.e.  desires  and  emotions),  on 
the  one  side,  and  the  ideas  of  these  on 
the  other.  If  the  distinction  is  to  be 
made  at  all,  there  is  more  to  be  said  for  it 
in  this  form  than  as  pnt  by  Mr.  Spencer, 


whose  doctrine  requires  ns  to  reckon 
'  active  energy  as  it  wells  np  from  the 
depths  of  our  conscioosness '  among 
*  the  faint  states.' 

The  disturbance  which  the  'emo- 
tions' cause  in  the  classification  of 
states  into  *  vivid '  and  '  faint,'  appears 
from  a  comparison  of  §  460  of  the 
Principles  of  Pfyehology  with  §  43  of 
the  First  "Principles — in  particulair  page 
151,  third  edition. 
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t  such  i: 


I  of  the  e 


,  Mr.  Spenet 


Against  s 
practically  fortifies  himself,  as  orthodox  charchnieii  advise  as 
to  do  nnder  similar  circamstances,  by  eimplj  repeating  his 
creed.  He  reiterates  the  tact — there  ia  an  object  and  there 
is  a  subject,  there  is  a  self  and  there  ia  a  not-self,  there  is 
mind  and  there  ia  matter — without  apparently  being  aware 
that  the  questioa  ia  not  whether  there  are  such  things,  but 
what  they  are,  and  that  he  has  conceded  the  premisses  from 
which  Hume's  account  of  them  is  derived.  Hume's  expla- 
nation of  them,  it  is  true,  explains  them  away,  and  is  doubt- 
less condemned  by  so  doing.  It  is  incompatible  with  the 
existence  of  a  known  world,  and  Mr.  Spencer's  analysis  of 
the  experience  of  resistance  involves  ltd  contradietion  as 
much  as,  but  no  more  than,  a  valid  theory  of  intelligent 
experience  in  any  of  its  forms  must  do.  But  having  satisfied 
himself  by  consideration  of  this  experience  that  there  are 
such  things  as  '  mind  and  matter,'  he  contents  himself  with 
hurling  this  asseveration  at  the  head  of  the  Humista  without 
con8idi?ring  its  bearing  on  his  own  doctrine,  which  is  also 
theirs,  of  what  mind  and  matter  are.  His  relation  to  Hume 
is  in  brief  this  :  Hume,  attempting  to  show  what  mind  and 
matter  are,  did  so  by  a  theory  which  logically  implied  that 
they  were  not ;  i.e.  that  there  was  no  real  unity  corre- 
sponding to  either  of  these  names.  Mr.  Spencer  adopts  this 
theory,  or  at  least  repeats  the  propositions  which  contain  it, 
but  puts  alongside  of  it  another  which  implies  that  there 
really  are  such  unities.  He  thus  shows  at  once  that  the 
adopted  theory  is  wrong,  and  that  he  misunderstands  his 
own  refutation  of  it.  He  takes  this  refutation  for  a  proof 
that  there  is  a  world  *  beyond  consciousness,'  whereas  really 
it  is  a  proof  that  consciousness  is  not  what  he  takes  it  to  be- 
lt cannot  at  once  be  what  Mr.  Spencer's  system  requires  it 
to  be,  and  tell  what  his  system  requires  it  to  tell.  If  it  is  to 
yield  the  '  dictum '  of  its  relation  to  an  object,  which  he 
interprets  as  its  announcement  of  a  world  independent  of 
itself,  instead  of  being  a  succession  of  states  produced  by 
such  a  world,  it  must  itself  be  the  condition  of  there  being 
that  world  of  which  it  tells. 

23.  The  truth  is,  that '  consciousness '  with  Mr.  Spencer  has 
two  different  meanings,  and  that  his  system  really  tnms  on 
an  eqmvocation  between  them.  It  means  one  thing  when  it 
is  found  to  tell  of  an  objective  world  ;  another  thing  wfai 
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tbis  world  is  shown  to  be  independent  of  it.  So  long  aa  neither 
consciousness  is  understood  to  be  a  mere  succession  of  objecting 
states,  it  is  easy  to  show  that  the  objective  world  is  inde*  that  in 
pendent  of  it,  but  the  consciousness  which  can  alone  tell  of  ^*im^i? 
such  a  world  is  not  such  a  succession.  We  have  already  nent. 
seen  how,  when  Mr.  Spencer,  after  condemning  at  large  all 
who  question  the  independent  existence  of  the  objective 
world,  comes  to  give  his  own  account  of  it,  he  describes 
what  is  neither  an  independent  existence  nor  even  a  world  at 
all,  but  a  succession — an  *  aggregate '  which  is  never  aggre- 
gated— of  vivid  feelings.  When,  like  Peter's  brothers  in 
the  ^  Tale  of  a  Tub/  with  this  brown  loaf  before  us  we  ask 
for  the  promised  mutton,  we  are  told  that  it  is  there  already 
— *'  as  true,  good,  natural  mutton  as  any  in  Leadenhall  Street.' 
^  Independent  existence,'  it  seems,  ^  is  implied  by  the  vivid 
aggregate.'  *  A  *  root-conception  of  existence  beyond  con- 
sciousness '  is  somehow  given  in  and  with  the  succession  of 
conscious  states,  and  this  through  a  certain  experience  be- 
comes the  conception  ^  of  resistance  plu8  some  force  which 
the  resistance  measures.'  But  when  we  look  to  the  account 
given  of  the  experience  which  is  thus  to  determine  the  con- 
ception of  the  relation  between  subject  and  object,  we  find 
it  wholly  diflferentfrom  the  experience  in  which  this  distinc- 
tion was  supposed  to  be  given.  That  was  an  experience 
consisting  in  successive  states  of  feeling,  distinguished  as 
more  or  less  vivid ;  this  is  a  consciousness  of  power  as  exer* 
cised  by  oneself,  and  measuring  a  like  power  exercised  by 
something  not  oneself.  Mr.  Spencer  does  not  attempt  to 
show  how  one  sort  of  experience  can  *  become '  the  other — 
how  an  antecedence  of  a  fainter  feeling  to  one  more  vivid 
becomes  a  consciousness  of  antagonism  between  agents  of 
which  just  that  has  to  be  denied  which  is  asserted  of  feel- 
ings. He  simply  at  pleasure  puts  the  one  for  the  other. 
Yet  the  difference  between  tbem  is  no  less  than  that  between 
an  experience  which  does  and  one  which  does  not  reveal  a 
world.  It  is  not,  as  Mr.  Spencer  sometimes  puts  it,  a  dif- 
ference between  a  consciousness  in  which  the  relation  between 
subject  and  object  is  given  less  concretely  and  one  in  which 
it  is  given  more  concretely,  but  between  a  consciousness 
in  which  the  relation  is  not  given  at  all  and  one  in  which  it 
is  given.     In  the  consciousness  which  alone  can  give  it,  the 

*  PrincipUB  of  Psychology^  %  466. 
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object  is  not  given  as  ^  beyond '  this  consciousness,  bat  as 
immanent  in  it ;  as  a  determining  factor  of  it,  not  an  un- 
known opposite ;  not  as  independent  of  the  subject,  but  as  a 
correlative,  implying  and  implied  in  it.     It  is  only  through 
equivocation  between  this  sort  of  consciousness  and  another — 
that  fictitious  consciousness  which  the  object  is  indeed  '  be- 
yond,' in  the  sense  that  for  it  neither  subject  nor  object  could 
exist — that  the  experience  of  resistance  can  be   made  to 
testify  to  a  matter  independent  of  thought,  and  from  which 
thought  results.     This  will  become  clearer  when  we  consider 
more  in  detail  the  account  which  Mr.  Spencer  gives  o£  the 
independence  of  matter. 
Thuu  his         24.  *  The  conception  we  have  of  matter,'  he  tells  us,  ^  is  a 
ii"more  '*  Conception  uniting  independence,  permanence,  and  force.' 
Mudppend-  Now,  we  should  be  far  from  admitting  that  this  was  a  suf- 
f?^  \  ^^*°  ,  ficient  account  of  *  matter,'  or  that  *  matter '  and  the  *  object  • 
could  properly  be  taken,  as  he  seems  to  take  them '  to  be  equi- 
valent terms.*    We  should  be  equally  far  from  saying  that 
^  mind  and  matter  were  the  same.'    But  it  can  be  shown  that, 
according  to  Mr.  Spencer's  own  statements,  the  qualities  here 
assigned  to  the  matter,  which  he  identifies  with  the  object, 
are  equally  predicable  of  the  mind,  which  he  identifies  with 
the   subject.     And   these   statements,  which   it  would  not 
concern  us  to  examine  merely  for  the  sake  of  convicting 
an  eminent  writer  of  inconsistency,  acquire  a  value  when 
considered  as  involuntary  witnesses  to  the  truth  that  only 
the  consciousness  which  is  an  object  to  itself  can  tell  of  the 
object  misconceived  as  ^beyond'  it,  and  that  thought^  in 
knowing  such  a  matter,  is  so  far  knowing  itself.     That  he 
thinks  of  *  permanence  and  force '  as  attributes  of  mind  no 
less  than  of  matter,  his  whole  theory  of  resistance  testifies. 
*  The  principle  of  continuity,'  he  tells  us,  *  forming  into  a 
whole  the  faint  states  of  consciousness,  moulding  and  modi- 
fying them  by  some  unknown  energy,  is  distinguished  as  the 
ego,  ...  To  the  principle  of  continuity  manifested  in  the 
non-ego  there  clings  a  nascent  consciousness  of  force  akin  to 
the  force  evolved  by  the  principle  of  continuity  in  the  ego.''  * 
When    permanence   and    force   have  thus  been  ascribed  to 
mind  equally  with  matter,  the  '  independence  '  of  the  latter 
becomes  the  more  questionable.     On  this  point  it  will  be 
found,  we  think,  that  Mr.  Spencer's  premisses  and  conclusion* 

*•  Principles  of  Psychology,  §  470.  «  [See  below,  p.  634. — Ed.] 
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do  not  tally.  The  conclasion  is  tliat  matter  is  '  something 
beyond  conscioosness,  which  is  absolately  independent  of 
consciousness/  bat  in  the  premisses  the  independence  of 
matter  merely  means  that  the  *  vivid  aggregate '  of  conscious 
states  is  independent  of  the  '  faint.'  So  far  from  being,  as 
we  had  been  led  to  expect,  an  independence  of  consciousness 
on  the  part  of  something  other  than  consciousness,  it  turns 
out  to  consist  merely  in  this,  that  the  occurrence  of  any  one 
of  a  set  of  feelings,  distinguished  as  more  lively,  is  not 
contingent  upon  the  occurrence  of  one  of  another  sefc,  dis- 
tinguished as  less  lively.*  But  as  the  occurrence  of  one  of 
this  latter  set  is  on  its  part  not  contingent  upon  the  occur- 
rence of  one  more  Uvely,  the  independence  asserted  in  this 
sense  of  ^  matter '  is  equally  predicable  of  mind.  For  if  the 
'vivid  aggregate,'  according  to  Mr.  Spencer,  is  independent 
of  the  ^  faint,'  so  likewise  is  the  faint  of  the  vivid.  It,  too,  as 
he  expressively  teUs  us,  is  '  coherent  within  itself,  has  its 
own  antecedents  and  its  own  laws.'  It  is  true  that,  accord- 
ing to  him,  the  one  aggregate  is  '  absolutely  independent,' 
the  other  only  ^  relatively  or  partially  '  so.  But  this  distinc- 
tion in  favour  of  the  vivid  aggregate  is  afterwards  cancelled 
by  the  account  of  resistance,  which  turns  on  the  fact  that 
changes  in  the  vivid  aggregate  are  initiated  by  changes  in 
the  faint.  To  whatever  qualification,  then,  the  independence 
of  the  faint  aggregate  is  subject,  that  of  the  vivid  must  be 
so  likewise.  We  are  thus  left  with  two  sequences,  each  in 
the  same  sense  independent  of  the  other,  but  we  are  not 
o£fered  any  mark  of  distinction  between  the  sequence  which 
is  '  matter '  and  the  sequence  which  is  '  mind,'  except  such 
as  equally  distinguishes  any  two  feelings  differing  in  liveli- 
ness and  not  contingent  the  one  upon  the  other.  If  this 
were  really  what  Mr.  Spencer  meant,  as  it  is  undoubtedly 
what  in  effect  he  says,  all  that  he  urges  against  Hume  could 
be  retorted  more  strongly  against  himself.  He  would  out- 
idealise  Hume  in  Hume's  own  line  of  idealism ;  for  whereas 
with  Hume  impressions  are  at  least  necessarily  precedent  to 
Mdeas,'  Mr.  Spencer's  matter,  as  equivalent  to  the  vivid 
aggregate,  has  no  such  prerogative  over  mind,  as  equivalent 
to  the  faint. 

25.  But  there  is  reason  to  think  that  by  the  independence  lntnithli» 
of  matter  Mr.  Spencer  means  something  else  than  what  he  ^^^  ^^ 

■  Principles  of  PsyekoUtgy,  §J  454,  468,  and  468. 
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mwn'in-  says.    He  does  not  really  believe  either  the  vivid  or  the 

ence°  but  ^^^^^  aggregate  to  be  in  any  case  independent.     When  he 

mutual  speaks  of  the  vivid  as  independent,  he  does  not  mean  either 

antithesiB :  ^y^^^  j^  jg  subject  to  no  determination  proceeding  from  the 

faint,  or  that  it  is  dependent  on  nothing.  The  true  explana- 
tion of  his  language  is  that  he  holds  that  on  which  the  one 
agf^egate  depends  to  be  antithetical  to  that  on  which  the 
other  depends.  If  we  are  asked  by  what  title  we  assume 
that  he  does  not  mean  what  he  says,  we  answer  that,  on 
looking  to  the  account  given  of  any  experience  which  he 
ascribes  to  the  ^  vivid  aggregate,'  we  find  two  characteristics 
essential  to  its  being  what  he  takes  it  to  be,  each  of  which 
is  incompatible  with  the  '  independence '  of  the  aggregate. 
Every  vivid  feeling  of  the  experience  is  determined  by  con- 
nection with  modes  of  consciousness  which,  if  Mr.  Spencer's 
division  is  accepted,  must  fall  to  the  ^  faint  aggregate.'  And 
the  whole  experience  is  dependent  on  somethuig  which  is 
not  one  of  the  conscious  states  forming  the  aggregate,  nor 
all  these  together,  but  is  persistent  throughout  the  suc« 
cession. 
A  relation  26.  Before  proceeding,  however,  to  examine  one  of  Mr. 
means  de-  Spencer's  *  vivid '  experiences,  it  is  well  to  say  that  his 
rivabie  division  of  states  of  consciousness  into  vivid  and  faint  is  one 
from  that    ^hi^i^   ^au    ouly  be   accepted   under  protest.      That    the 

bet  woe  n  •»  x  •». 

*vivid'and  *  totality  of  consciousucss  '  does  not  admit  of  being  divided 
•faint.*  jjj^Q  <  antithetical  halves'  on  the  basis  of  a  distinction  which 
at  best  is  only  one  of  degree,  must  be  sufficiently  obvious.  The 
apparent  significance  of  the  distinction  is,  in  truth,  only 
derived  from  a  tacit  presupposition  of  the  antithesis  which 
yet,  according  to  Mr.  Spencer's  account  of  the  matter,  we 
derive  from  it.  Having  already,  for  whatever  reason,  come 
to  divide  our  experiences  into  those  which  are  the  product  of 
outward  things  and  those  which  belong  merely  to  the  mind, 
we  may  then  find  relative  vividness  to  be  characteristic  of 
the  one  and  relative  f  aintness  of  the  other  ;  though  it  would 
be  truer  to  say  that  to  a  great  part  of  our  mental  experiences 
— those  which  we  call  intellectual  as  opposed  to  the  emotional 
— the  distinction  between  the  faint  and  the  vivid  has  no 
application  at  all.  But  if  we  had  not  the  antithetical  divi- 
sion already  before  our  minds,  there  could  be  nothing  in  the 
constant  transition  from  more  to  less  lively  feeling,  and 
again  irom  the  less  lively  to  the  more  so,  to  suggest  it.     If  it 
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suggested  anything — and  the  possibility  of  its  suggesting 
anything  really  presupposes  that  seK-conseiousness  on  the 
part  of  a  subject  distinguishing  itself  from  the  transition 
which,  according  to  the  empirical  theory,  is  part  of  what  is 
suggested — it  would  suggest,  not  two  antithetical  existences, 
but  one  existence  of  constantly  varying  intensity.  That 
Mr.  Spencer  himself,  instead  of  determining  the  aggregate 
with  which  an  experience  is  to  be  classed  on  the  ground 
of  the  vividness  or  f aintness  of  the  experience,  decides  that 
it  is  vivid  or  faint  according  to  a  preconceived  view  of  the 
aggregate  to  which  it  belongs,  appears  from  his  account  of 
those  '  states  of  the  faint  aggregate  which  set  up  changes  in 
the  vivid.'  In  regard  to  them,  he  admits  that  ^  the  classifica- 
tion by  intensity  fails.'  ^  He  assigns  them  to  the  '  faint  aggre- 
gate '  on  grounds  which,  whatever  they  may  be  worth,  have 
nothing  to  do  with  degree  of  vivacity. 

27.  Subject  to  this  proviso,  let  us  consider,  by  way  of  ex-  His  'viria 
ample,  the  account  of  the  vivid  experience  on  the  sea-shore  ^^^f**^ 
witii  which  Mr.  Spencer  introduces  his  'partial  differentiation  nothing 
of  subject  and  object.'  *     He  describes  himself  as  sitting  on  a  J^^^^}' 
beach  with  the  sea-breeze  blowing  in  his  face.      *  Sounds  ones: 
from  the  breakers,  motions  of  the  waves  that  stretch  away  to 
the  horizon,  are  at  the  same  time  present ; '  and  he  is  also 
'aware  of  the  sun's  warmth  and  the  odour  of  sea-weed.' 
Before  him  there  is  a  prospect  of  a  '  distant  headland  with  a 
white  cliff  and  sweep  of  green  down  above ; '  of  a  pier  to  his 
right,  and  a  cluster  of  boats  anchored  on  his  left.    All  that 
he  thus,  in  common  language,  sees,  hears,  and  smells,  Mr. 
Spencer  regards  as  a  vivid  aggregate  of  states  of  conscious- 
ness.    Part  of  it,  however,  soon  becomes  '  faint.'    A  sea-fog 
is  supposed  to  drift  in,  and  those  'specially-shaped  vivid 
patches  of  green  and  white,  which  he  distinguished  as  a 
distant  headland,  now  remain  with  him  as  faint  patches, 
having  shapes  and  relative  positions  approximately  the  same; 
and  the  like  holds  with  those  produced  in  him  by  the  pier 
and  boats.'    Now,  if  we  are  to  take  as  a  sample  of  faint 
states  that  consciousness   of  the  headland  which  remains 
after  the  sea-fog  has  interfered  with  the  sight  of  it,  it  is 
clear  that,  apart  from  such  faint  states,  the  experience  which 
Mr.  Spencer  takes  in  the  gross  as  vivid  would  lose  all  its  real 
content.     Abstract  from  'the  vivid  patches  of  green  and 

>  PtimcipUs  of  Psyekoioffi^,  §  460.  >  Ibid,  §  450. 
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white  which  I  distin^iisb  as  a  headland'  all  determination 
by  '  ideas  *  as  faint  as  these  patches  of  colour  are  supposed 
to  become  in  memory  upon  superveution  of  the  fog,  and  it  is 
distinguished  as  a  distant  beadland  no  longer.  Mr.  Spencer 
himself,  to  judge  from  his  statements  elsewhere,  would 
admit,  that  its  recognition  as  a  headland  implies  a  reference 
of  the  object  seen  to  a  class,  or  the  ascription  to  it  of  at!  ~ 
butes  which)  since  the  shutting  of  the  eyes  makes  no  di 
ence  to  them,  must,  according  to  his  classiGcation, 
reckoned  faint  states  of  con  scion  sness.  But  this  is  not 
We  are  not  to  suppose  that  the  object  seen,  merely  a^  a 
*  vivid  state '  or  sensation  and  apart  from  intellectual  action, 
already  has  a  nature,  and  that  all  that  the  intellect  has  to 
do  is,  in  the  act  which  naming  represents,  to  class  it  with 
like  objects  previously  observed.  Intellectual  action  ia  neces- 
sary to  constitute  the  individual  object.  All  its  elements, 
as  Mr.  Siencer  auppoeea  it  at  any  particular  time  to  be 
'  seen,'  would  disappear  with  the  elimination  from  conscious- 
ness at  that  time  of  all  but  '  vivid  states.'  So  far  from  ita 
being  a  '  cluster  of  vivid  states,'  as  Mr.  Spencer  apparently 
supposes  not  bis  umbrella  merely  but  all  sensible  objects 
about  him  to  be,  it  is  an  impropriety  to  call  it  a  cluster  of 
states  of  consciousness  at  all;  a  further  impropriety  to 
allow  that,  if  it  be  such  a  cluster,  any  part  of  the  cluster  u, 
in  Mr.  Spencer's  sense,  "vivid";  and  an  impropriety  than 
which  error  can  no  further  go  to  reckon  the  whole  dus- 
ter so. 

28.  We  will  deal  with  this  worst  impropriety  first.  The 
account  given  of  the  perception  of  an  individual  object  by  the 
school  to  which  Mr.  Spencer  beh'ngs,  and  which  there  is 
reason  to  suppose  that  he  accepts,'  is  that  it  consists  in  the 
suggestion  by  a  sensation  of  certain  known  possibilities  of 
sensation,  of  which  through  past  experience  the  given  sen- 
sation has  become  symbolicah  When,  to  return  to  the  in- 
stance mentioned,  I  perceive  a  distant  headland,  what  I 
actually  see  would  be  admitted  to  be  but  a  small  part  of  the 
perception.  Certain  prtisent  sensations — 'vivid  patches' 
of  colour,  specially  coloured  and  shaped — are  supposed  to 
recall  past  experiences  which  have  become  indissolubly 
associated  with  them.  Only  as  qualiiied  by  tliese  do  the 
sensutions  become  representative  of  objects  vrhich 
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recognised  as  of  a  certain  nature — of  the  cliflF,  down,  and 
sea,  for  instance — from  which  again,  as  related  in  a  certain 
manner,  results  the  total  impression  of  a  headland.  To 
adapt  this  view  to  Mr.  Spencer's  way  of  speaking,  for  sensa- 
tions we  must  write  ^  vivid  states  of  consciousness,'  and, 
instead  of  saying  that  they  become  representative  of  the 
headland  we  must  say  that  they  become  the  state,  or  ^cluster 
of  states,'  which  is  the  headland.  Thus  translated,  the 
•  doctrine  of  perception  in  which  all  psychologists  concur  *  * 
implies  that  only  as  qualified  by  association  with  remem- 
bered facts,  or  by  inference  to  what  might  be,  but  is  not  now, 
experienced,  do  the  *  vivid  patches  of  green  and  white,'  &c. 
become  the  state  of  consciousness  called  the  headland,  or 
any  vivid  states  become  the  objects  which  make  up  Mr. 
Spencer's  *  vivid  aggregate.'  Now  memory  and  inference 
according  to  his  classification  must  fall  to  the  '  faint  aggre- 
gate.' It  may  be  objected  indeed  that  the  qualification  of 
vivid  states,  necessary  to  constitute  the  perceived  thing,  is 
given  not  by  memory  but  by  remembered  facts  which  once 
were  sensations,  not  by  inference  but  by  facts  inferred  which 
are  possibilities  of  sensation.  Such  an  objection,  however, 
would  be  inappropriate  when,  under  Mr.  Spencer's  direction, 
we  are  considering  the  perceived  object  as  a  cluster  of  states 
of  consciousness,  into  which  we  clearly  cannot  regard  facts 
inferred  or  remembered  as  entering  in  distinction  from  the 
memory  and  inference.  Nor,  if  appropriate,  would  it  affect 
our  conclusion,  since  neither  the  fact  that  a  sensation  once 
happened,  nor  the  possibility  of  its  happening  again,  are 
themselves  sensations.  Our  conclusion  then  must  be  that, 
according  to  Mr.  Spencer's  own  theory  of  perception,  *  vivid 
states  of  consciousness '  must  be  qualified  by  *  faint '  ones  in 
order  to  form  the  objects  which  he  ascribes  to  the  ^  vivid 
aggregate ; '  that  if  these  objects  are  to  be  reckoned  clusters 
of  states  of  consciousness  at  all,  they  are  clusters  into  which 
faint  states  enter  as  qualifying  the  vivid,  and  into  which  the 
vivid  states  enter  only  as  so  qualified. 

29.  Thus  if  we  are  to  follow  Mr.  Spencer  in  holding  that  ^®  ^°®^ . 
'  vivid  states  of  consciousness ' — in  plain  English,  sensations  because  h« 
— are  elements   in  the  *  clusters'   which  we  call  sensible  makes  sen- 
things  or  objects  of  the  real  world,  we  are  logically  for-  conflciouJ»- 
bidden  from  holding  vrith  him  that  such  stateb  are  inde- 

'  Prmeiplea  of  Psychology,  §  315. 
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pendent  of  the  *  faint.'  If  vivid  states  contribute  tr 
objects  at  all,  they  do  so  as  determined  by  faint  ones ;  and 
if  the  '  vivid  aggregate  *  is  to  be  identified  with  the  objec- 
tive world,  ne  must  say  that  only  qualiScation  by  the  *  faint 
aggregate '  or  subject  renders  it  such  a  world  at  all.  dm 
we  explain  how  Mr.  Spencer,  in  the  face  of  bis  own  theory 
of  perception,  comes  to  think  otherwise  ?  We  answer  that 
it  is  through  confusion  between  an  event  in  the  way  of  aen- 
sation,  which  no  doubt  happens  quite  irrespectively  of 
memory,  imagination,  or  conception  on  the  part  of  the  pei^ 
son  to  whom  it  happens  aud  in  that  sense  is  independent  of 
'faint  states,"  and  the  consciousness  or  existence  of  a  sensi- 
ble object  or  quality.'  '  In  broad  proeeasiou,'  he  tells  as, 
'  the  vivid  states — sounds  from  the  breakers,  the  wind,  the 
vehicles  behind  me,  changing  patches  of  colour  from  the 
waves,  pressures,  odours,  and  the  rest— move  on  abreast, 
nnceasing  and  imbroken,  wholly  without  regard  to  anything 
tlse  in  my  consciousness.'*  Unfortunately  the  'vivid  states,' 
of  which  this  assertion  is  true,  are  not  of  a  kind  with  the 
instances  given  ;  nor  can  any  *  clustering '  of  them  consti- 
tute either  an  act  of  perception  or  an  object  perceived.  It 
is  only  through  the  illusion  of  statements,  like  Mr.  Spencer's, 
as  '  broad  '  as  the  pi-oceasion  which  he  describes,  tiiat  any 
one  is  brought  to  think  they  can.  We  talk  of  certain  sensa- 
tions, for  instance,  as  sounds  from  the  breakr^rs,  as  changing 
patches  of  colour  from  the  waves,  without  reflecting  that 
merely  as  sensations — passing  states  of  feeling — apart  from 
'ivgard  to  something  else  in  my  consciousness'  which  at 
any  rate  is  not  a  sensation,  they  are  not  for  consciousness 
Buunds  from  the  breakers  or  changing  patches  of  colour  at 
all.  Neither  the  past  experience  under  the  influence  of 
which  a.  certain  sensation  of  sight  is  translated  into  a 
breaker,  nor  that  which  leads  us  to  connect  a  certain  sound 
with  the  sight  thus  translated,  can  be  more  vivid  than  the 
Btitte  which  succeeds  the  sight  when  the  sea-fog  has  shut 
the  breakers  from  vieW;  and  which  Mr.  Spencer  counts  faint. 
As  for  the  translation  aud  connection  themselves — -the  acts 
uf  intellectual   synthesis    and   inference   by   which    known 

'  Wb  writB  coDKloomew  or  exufnwf,      a^regBto  which  he  eiproealj  dnlam 
for  ire  Bhall  find  in  tUo  iwqu^l  thnt  Mr.      to  be  oDe  of  coiuKioas  stale*. 
S[>«icndr«s  not  scruple  lo  inclnde  e»-  '  PriaeiyUi  qf  Fajjuhuiogj/,  %  (04, 
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possibilities  of  sensation  are  combined  in  an  object  and  by 
which  the  sound  becomes  the  sound  of  this  object— whether 
'  states  of  consciousness '  at  all  or  no,  it  is  clear  hat  some- 
thing else  than  a  ^  vivid  state '  renders  them  possible.  In 
like  manner  successive  sensations  of  colour  are  one  thing, 
*  changing  patches  of  colour  from  the  waves  *  quite  another. 
With  the  occurrence  of  the  sensations  nothing  else  in  my 
consciousness  need  have  to  do,  but  something  else  in  it — the 
persistent  something  which  consciousness  of  change  pre- 
supposes— has  everything  to  do  with  their  becoming  that 
which  the  description  quoted  assumes  them  to  be. 

30.  How  far  Mr.  Spencer  in  fact  is  from  meaning  by  vivid  But  a  suc- 
states  of  consciousness  those  occurrences  of  sensation  which  ^'^^tions 
can  alone  be  truly  said  to  be  independent  of  operations  that  cannot 
he  would  ascribe  to  the  subject,  appears  from  his  language  ^^^^^fe 
about  the  antecedents  of  such  states.     ^  When  for  any  con-  indepeud- 
sequent  in  the  vivid  series  we  can  perceive  the  antecedent,  g"^-^^*^^  * 
that  antecedent  exists  in  the  vivid  series.  .  .  .  Thus,  in  the 
vivid  series,  after  the  changing  forms  and  colours  which,  as 
united,  I  call  a  curling  breaker,  there  comes  a  sound  made 
by  its  fall  on  the  beach.*  *     Now  to  say  that  both  antecedent 
and  consequent  'exist  in  the  vivid  series' — if  this  means 
that  series  of  events  in  the  way  of  feeling  which  can  alone 
be  truly  said  to  be  independent  of  the  faint  aggregate — is  a 
contradiction  in  terms.     Coincident  feelings  may  so  exist, 
but  not  those  related  as  antecedent  and  consequent.     If 
the  consequent  be  a  sensation  now  occurring,  the  perceived 
antecedent  cannot  be  so  too,  unless  of  two  events  one  can 
both  follow  the  other  and  accompany  it.     It  may  be  replied 
perhaps  that  we  are  here  arguing  from  a  mere  hastiness  of 
expression  on  Mr.  Spencer's  part,  which  led  him  to  put  a 
present  for  a  past ;  that  by  both  antecedent  and  consequent 
he  means  sensations  as  they  occur,  and  that  though  the 
antecedent  is  no  longer  vivid  when  the  consequent  follows,  it 
previously  was  so ;  that  thus  it  did  exist  in  the  vivid  series, 
though  it  does  not.     Mr.  Spencer,  however,  could  scarcely 
accept  this  rendering  of  his  thought.     His  polemic  against 
Hume  turns  on  the  impropriety  of  using  *  existence '  in  a 
sense  implying  'absence   of  persistence,' '  as  it   certainly 
would  be  ut>ed  if  of  a  mere  sensation  it  were  said  that  it 
did  exist.     So  far  as  the  loose  abundance  of  his  phraseology 

'  Principles  qf  Psychology,  §  455.         •  Ibid.  §  467. 
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allows  us  to  jud^, '  existence  in  the  virid  aggregate '  meal^l 
with  him  the  same  thioE;  as  being  a  'member  of  the  vi^^| 
aggregate,'  and  an  aggregtite  or  member  of  an  aggregate  fl^| 
sequent  occurrences  of  feeling,  by  themselves,  can  forl^| 
Only  so  far  as  they  become  elements  of  a  conception,  in 
which  they  are  no  longer  sequent,  can  they  become  an 
aggregate  or  parts  of  one.  As  little  can  such  successire 
occurrence  form  the  perception,  of  antecedence  which  in  the 
passage  before  us  Mr.  Spencer  has  in  view.  An  antecedent, 
perceived  as  an  antecedent,  must  be  included  in  one  concep- 
tion with  the  consequent,  and,  as  so  included,  cannot  be 
that  state  of  consciousneas — a  sensation  at  the  time  of  its 
occurrence — which  terminates  when  the  state  to  which  it  is 
antecedent  begins,  and  which  is  alone  unaffected  by  the 
mind.  In  short,  to  say  that  two  states  of  consciousness  are 
perceived  to  he  related  as  antecedent  and  consequent,  and  to 
say  that  either  of  them  is  '  independent  of  the  faint  aggre- 
gate,* are  incompatible  propositions. 
)  31.  If  any  doubt  as  to  Mr.  Spencer's  meaning  remained,  his 
'  illustration,  quoted  above,  must  make  it  quite  clear  that  the 
.  states  of  consciouanesa  which  lie  has  in  view  are  not  seusa- 
■  tions  as  they  occur,  but  Bensations  as  thought  of — sensible 
objects,  formed  by  conceived  relations  between  feelings,  not 
feelings  as  undetermined  by  thought  or  *  independent.'  The 
antecedent,  which  he  instances,  is  an  object  formed  bj  the 
tiuion  of  '  changing  forms  and  colours.'  That  such  an  ob- 
ject can  he  a  single  sensation  no  one  will  for  a  moment  sup- 
pose. That  it  is  not  a  mere  group  of  sensations,  experienced 
at  the  same  time,  will  be  clear  to  any  one  who  reflecte  that 
a,  coincident  occurrence  of  several  sensations  cannot  be  also 
a  consciousness  of  change  from  one  to  the  other.  Does  it 
then  consist  in  several  successive  sensations  ?  It  is  clearly 
as  impossible  that  successive  events  of  any  kind  should  form 
8uch  an  object,  as  it  is  neeessar}'  that  they  should  occur  in 
order  to  its  formation.  It  could  only  seem  possible  to  one 
who  confused  a  succession  of  states  of  consciousness  with 
that  consciousness  of  succession  which  is  its  very  opposite. 
If  for  no  other  reason  than  because  a  consciousness  of  suc- 
cession is  implied  in  the  conception  of  a  changing  object,  a 
consciousness  consisting  of  a  succession  of  states  could 
never  compass  such  a  conception.  The  'antecedent,'  then, 
in  Mr.  Spencer's  illustration   is   neither   a   sensation,  i 
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several  sensations  coincident  or  sequent.  As  an  object  for 
consciousness — and  it  is  as  such  alone  that  his  account  of 
the  series  in  question  allows  us  to  consider  it — it  is  formed 
by  the  thought  of  events  in  the  way  of  sensation  which  have 
occurred  successively,  but  are  for  thought  equally  present. 
If  as  thus  equally  present,  as  mutually  qualifying  members 
of  a  conception,  they  are  still  to  be  counted  members  of  the 
vivid  series,  then  it  must  be  admitted  that  this  series  de- 
pends, for  being  what  it  is,  on  some  act  of  consciousness 
which  is  not  included  in  it. 
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32.  In  the  preceding  Part  we  entered  on  an  inquiry  into  the 
'  Independence  *  of  matter  or  the  object,  as  expounded  by 
Mr.  Spencer  in  the  seventh  Part  of  his  *  Psychology.'     He 
there  identifies  the  object  with  a  certain  aggregate  of  vivid 
states  of  consciousness,  which  he  makes  out   to   be   inde- 
pendent of  another  aggregate,  consisting  of  faint  states,  and 
identified  with  the  subject.    We  ventured  to  express  a  doubt 
\yhether,  notwithstanding  his  express   statements   to   that 
effect,  his  view  of  the  independence  of  the  object  was  thus 
fairly   expressed,   on 'the  twofold   ground   that  the   *  vivid 
aggregate,'  as  he  describes  it  in  detail,  is  not  really  inde- 
pendent of  what  he  describes  as  the  ^  faint,'  and  that  the 
constituents  of  the  objective  world  cannot  properly  be  re- 
duced to  vivid  states  of  consciousness  or  to  '  clusters '  of  such 
states.     Enough  was  said  to  show  that  if  we  are  to  accept 
Mr.  Spencer's  account  of  the  objects  of  the  sensible  world 
as  clusters   of  states  of  consciousness,   and  his  division  of 
these  states  into  the  vivid  and  the  faint,  we  must  at  least 
maintain  that  vivid  states  enter  into  the   objects  only  in 
combination  with,  and  as  qualified  by,  faint  ones,  and  in 
dependence  upon  an  intellectual  action  which,  whatever  it 
may  be,  is  certainly  not  a  vivid  state.     It  remains  to  be  seen 
next  whether  '  vivid  states '  enter  at  all  into  the  objective 
world,  as  such — into  the  '  things  '  or  '  phenomena '  which  we 
are  said  to  perceive ;  and  finally,  whether  any  states  of  con- 
sciousness so  enter  in  a  sense  in  which  the  distinction  between 
the  vivid  and  the  faint  applies  to  them.     We  shall  then  be 
nearer  a  conclusion  as  to  the  nature  of  the  independence 
and  persistency  which  Mr.  Spencer  ascribes  to  matter. 

33.  Let  us  revert  to  one  of  Mr.  Spencer's  illustrations,  which 
we  were  considering  in  the  previous  article.    '  When  for  any 
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consequent  in  the  vivid  series  we  can  perceive  the  antecedent,  element  ia 
that  antecedent  exists  in  the  vivid  series.  .  .  .  Thus,  in  the  ^o^J^ 
vivid  series,  after  the  changing  forms  and  colours  which,  as 
united,  I  call  a  curling  breaker,  there  comes  a  sound  made 
by  its  fall  on  the  beach.'  We  have  already  endeavoured  to 
show  that  the  perceived  antecedent  in  this  instance,  the 
*  curling  breaker,'  is  not  wholly  or  merely  a  collection  of 
vivid  states.  But  is  any  element  of  it  a  vivid  state  ?  And 
can  the  perceived  consequent,  ^  the  sound  made  by  its  fall  on 
the  beach,'  be  rightly  considered  a  vivid  state  either  P  These 
are  in  fact  questions  as  to  the  relation  between  Sensation  and 
Perception.  That  there  is  some  necessary  relation  between 
them — that  no  object  can  be  perceived  without  sensation, 
that  a  man  must  have  felt  in  order  to  perceive — we  shall  not 
dispute,  but  this  relation  may  be  understood  in  very  different 
ways.  Those  who  would  admit  that  sensible  objects — 
breakers,  headlands,  umbrellas,  &c. — ^are  wrongly  regarded 
as  ^  clusters  of  vivid  states,'  independent  of  faint  ones,  and 
that  a  confusion  between  sensation  and  perception  is  at  the 
bottom  of  the  mistake,  would  still  be  apt  to  maintain  that 
sensation  was  an  element  in  perception  and  that  vivid  states, 
though  not  constituting  the  objects  we  perceive,  were  yet 
necessarily  included  in  them.  Otherwise  it  is  supposed  there 
would  be  no  difference  between  an  object  perceived  and  one 
merely  conceived,  nor  would  there  be  any  meaning  in  the 
verification  of  conceptions  by  reduction  to  possible  percep- 
tions. But  is  this  a  true  iccount  of  the  matter?  We  shall 
find  reason,  on  the  contrary,  for  holding  that,  whereas  per- 
ception in  its  simplest  form  is  already  a  consciousness  of 
relation,  a  sensation  neither  is  so,  nor,  remaining  a  mere 
sensation,  can  become  one  of  the  related  elements  of  which 
in  every  perception  there  is  a  consciousness. 

34.  The  first  part  of  the  thesis  here  advanced — that  all  per-  No;  •  faeu 
ception   is  consciousness    of   relation- -will    probably   find  ^™!°* 
general  acceptance.     Perception,  it  will  be  admitted,  is  of  ceived  are 
facts — a  perceived  object  is  resoluble  into  certain  facts — and  P^^^h 
facts  consist  in  relations.     But  upon  what  ground,  it  will  be 
asked,  can  we  doubt  that  a  sensation  may — not  to  say  must — 
enter  into  such  a  relation  as  one  of  its  constituents  ?    When, 
feeling  a  pain  or  pleasure  of  heat,  I  perceive  it  to  be  con* 
nected  with  the  action  of  approaching  the  fire,   am  I  not 
perceiving  a  relation  of  which  one  constituent,  at  any  rate. 
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is  perceived  to  be  related  to  the  action  mentioned  U  not  a 
Bensiitiou,  but  the  fact  that  a.  seoBation  is  felt — a  fact  to 
whicli  the  designation  '  vivid,'  appropriate  to  the  seiisalion, 
is  inappropriate.  If,  in  order  to  make  sure  of  th*  existence 
of  the  relation,  I  try  walking  backwards  and  I'orwiirds,  oot 
of  the  range  of  the  fire's  heat  and  into  it  agiiin,  the  related 
facts  are  equally  before  niy  mind  all  the  time.  It  is  not  the 
case  that  one  of  them  vanishes  from  consciousness  and  returns 
again,  as  would  be  the  ease  if  one  of  them  were  the  sensation 
which  ceases  when  I  hare  withdrawn  to  a  certain  distance 
from  the  fire.  On  the  contrary,  the  conscionaness  of  it  as  a 
related  fact  becomes  most  clear  just  when,  with  a  last  step 
backward  from  the  fire,  the  feeling  of  warmth  passes  away 
— clearness  of  jwrception  increasing  as  vividness  of  sensation 
grows  less.  We  conclude,  theu,  that  '  facte  of  feeling,'  as 
perceived,  are  not  feelings  as  felt;  that,  though  perception 
presupposes  feeling,  yet  the  feeling  only  survives  in  percep- 
tion as  transformed  by  a  consciousness,  other  than  feeling, 
into  a  fact  which  remains  for  that  consciousness  when  the 
feeling  has  passed.  K  it  is  suggested  that  consistency  will 
require  us  to  ascribe  a  like  oonsciousness  to  many  of  tlie 
animals,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  reply  that  this,  if  true,  would 
be  no  valid  objection  to  a  conclusion  founded  on  an  accurate 
analysis  (if  it  be  so)  of  our  own  eiperience.  We  must  re- 
member, however,  that  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose,  becanse 
the  burnt  dog  shuns  the  fire,  that  he  perceives  any  relatiun 
between  it  and  the  pain  of  being  burnt.  A  sequence  of  one 
feeling  upon  another  is  not  a  consciousness  of  relation  between 
them,  much  less  of  relation  between  facts  which  they  repre- 
sent. The  dog's  conduct  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  simple 
sequence  of  an  imagination  of  pain  upon  a  visual  sensation, 
resembling  one  which  actual  pain  has  previously  followed. 
There  may  be  cases  of  canine  behaviour  which  conld  with 
difficulty  be  explained  in  tJiis  way,  but,  till  dcgs  can  talk, 
what  data,  have  we  on  which  to  fonnd  another  explanation  V 
36.  The  case  of  perception  Jnst  considered,  however,  is  by 
I,  no  means,  it  may  be  said,  the  simplest  possible.  It  is  a  percep- 
tion of  relation  between  two  distinct  phenomena.  May  not 
each  of  these  be  separately  perceived,  and,  as  so  perceived, 
would  it  not  be  merely  a  sensation — a  state  of  c 
fitly  called  vivid  P     lu  answering  this  question  v 
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ask  another :  What  wonld  these  perceptions  severally  be  P 
Apparently^  the  perception  that  I  am  warm,  and  the  visual 
perception  of  the  fire.  As  to  the  former  of  these,  its  dis* 
tiuction  from  the  sensation  of  warmth  would  be  recognised, 
on  occasion,  by  Mr.  Spencer  himself.  In  exposing  the  fallacy 
of  the  ^  postulate '  with  which  he  strangely  supposes  that  *  all 
metaphysical  reasoning  sets  out' — viz.,  that  *we  are  pri- 
marily conscious  only  of  our  sensations  * — he  rightly  insists 
on  the  difference  between  '  having  a  sensation  and  being  con- 
scious of  having  a  sensation.'  ^  To  feel  warm,  then,  is  not 
the  same  as  to  perceive  that  I  am  warm,  or  that  my  body  is 
so.  The  perception  is  of  something  qualiGed  by  the  feeling, 
or  of  the  feeling  as  a  change  from  a  previous  state.  Whether 
that  which  is  qualified,  or  which  is  the  subject  of  the  change, 
is  or  is  not  distinctly  conceived  as  inward  or  as  outward,  as 
self  or  not-self,  makes  no  difference  to  the  fact  that  in  the 
perception  the  feeling  is  no  longer  what  it  is  as  a  feeling,  but 
takes  its  character  from  a  relation  to  something  else — it  may 
be  to  what  has  been  previously  felt — established  by  a  con- 
sciousness which,  because  it  is  a  consciousness  of  change, 
cannot  itself  be  one  of  the  feelings  that  form  the  changes. 

36.  Let  us  now  turn  to  the  other  related  phenomenon  in  ^  oM«®- 
our  instance — the  fire  ;  to  this  as  it  maybe  supposed  to  be  at  m^i^um^ 
first  seen,  before  the  association  with  it  of  ideas  derived  j^ipibiU 
from  other  senses  than  that  of  sight.    Is  sensation  an  ele-  does^not" 
ment  in  this  object,  or  in  the  perception  of  it  P    Granted,  it  contain, 
may  be  said,  that  in  all  cases  of  perception  which  belong  to  ■•^'•*^<>"- 
our  traceable  experience  there  is  a  greater  or  less  contribu- 
tion of  inference,  yet  there  must  have  been  perceptions  prior 
to  the  inferences  and  on  which  they  were  founded.    Granted, 
again,  that  all  ordinary  perception  is  recognition,  still  there 
must  have  been  a  perception  prior  to  recognition  in  order 
that  there  may  be  anything  to  recognise.     Is  not  then  the 
perception  which  must  precede  inference  and  recognition 
indistinguishable  from  sensation,  and  does  not  such  a  sensa- 
tion survive  in  the  perception,  combining  also  inference  and 
recognition,  which  I  experience  as  I  sit  with  my  eyes  on  that 
fire,  or  with  my  hand  on  this  umbrella  ?    Is  it  not  an  element 
along  with  conceived  '  possibilities  of  sensation  '  in  the  phe- 
nomenon I  perceive  P  The  answer  to  these  questions  depends 
on  our  view  of  what  may  be  called  the  minimum  fetcipihile. 

*  Principles  of  PhycMogy,  §§  404  and  405. 
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If  this  necessarily  involvea  some  relation  without  which  tliere 
would  be  nothing  to  be  perceivetl,  and  if,  aa  we  have  seen, 
the  state  of  conscionsness  called  sensation,  except  as  having 
ceased  to  be  so  through  the  action  of  something  else,  can 
neither  be  a  relation  nor  a  constituent  of  relation,  then  the 
questions  are  already  answered  in  the  negative.  The  con- 
trary persuasion  is  the  result  of  our  having  no  words 
express  sensations  proper,  except  those  already  assigned 
the  perception  of  sensible  objects.  Only  because  we  do 
than  feel — only  liecause  we  think  in  feeling,  and  thna 
objects — have  we  any  need  of  words.  Hence  we  have  talked 
of  seeing  and  touching  things  long  before  we  have  reflected 
on  the  visual  and  tactual  feelings  which  are  the  conditions  of 
onr  seeing  and  touching  them.  When  we  corae  thus  to 
reflect,  we  have  no  words  for  the  feelings  but  the  same  which 
we  have  applied  to  the  perceptions  conditioned  by  but  essen- 
tially different  iroin  them  ;  and  under  the  illnsion  caused  by 
this  usage,  we  are  brought  to  think  that  the  visual  and 
tactual  sensations  are  equivalent  to  the  perceptions  which  we 
call  by  the  sa.ne  names.  It  requires,  therefore,  a  certain 
effort  to  convince  ourselves  that  it  is  possible  to  have  a  visual 
sensation  without  seeing  anything,  and  tactual  sensation 
without  being  conscious  of  touching  anything;  and.  con- 
versely, that  what  I  am  said  to  see  never  is  or  includes  a 
visual  Sensation,  nor  what  I  am  said  to  touch  a  tactual  sen- 
sation. 

I       37.  The   first   part   of   this   assertion   psycbolo^ats 
scarcely  dispute.    The  difference  between  the  mere  sensi 

'  and  the  sensation  attended  to  is  generally  recognised.  When 
a  man  sits  in  a  fit  of  abstraction  with  his  eyes  fixed  ou  the 
window,  he  sees  nothing,  though  there  is  the  same  '  image 
on  the  retina'  as  there  is  when  he  is  aware  of  the  lamp-post 

■  in  front  of  it.  Aa  we  cDnimouly  say,  the  image  is  there,  bat 
not  attended  to.  Strictly  speaking,  however,  in  the  state  of 
abstraction  supposed,  the  affection  of  the  retina  is  not  ou 
image  at  all,  in  the  sense  which  we  are  apt  to  attach  to  the 
word,  aa  a  conveyance  to  consciousness  of  some  likeness  of  sn 
object.  It  is  so  only  when  interpreted  as  representing  some- 
thiitg.and  for  the  person  in  the  fit  of  abstraction  it  is  not  so 
interpreted.  For  him  it  is  an  image  only  in  that  sense  in 
which  the  reflection  of  an  object  in  a  mirror  would  be 
image  in  the  absouce  of  any  consciousness  of  relation  beti 
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it  and  the  object.  The  affection  of  the  retina  by  rays  of 
light  proceeding  from  certain  points  is  not  in  itself  a  recog- 
nition of  the  points  from  which  the  rays  proceed,  or  of 
relation  between  them.  Yet,  from  speaking  of  the  affection 
as  an  image,  we  are  apt  to  think  of  it  as  if  it  were  such  a 
recognition.  Hence  onr  habit  of  overlooking  the  essential 
difference  between  the  *  phenomenon '  as  it  issnes  from  the 
process  of  attention — the  proper  object  of  perception — and 
the  sensation  which  precedes  that  process,  or  any  of  the 
sensations  which  accompany  it,  including  the  last.  The  sen- 
sation has  no  parts,  or  related  elements,  as  the  phenomenon 
has.  Any  notion  to  the  contrary  can  only  arise  from  a  con- 
fusion either  between  a  sensation  and  its  organ — between  the 
retina,  for  instance,  of  which  manifold  parts  are  excited  when 
we  see  anything,  and  the  vision  itself — or  between  sensation 
and  the  sensible  thing.  A  plurality  of  objects,  or  of  parts 
of  an  object,  which  I  am  said  to  see  at  once,  is  a  plurality 
for  conscionsness  only  in  virtue  of  a  twofold  intellectual  act. 
In  the  first  place,  upon  the  simple  visual  sensation  there 
must  have  supervened  successive  acts  of  attention,  in  which 
what  by  anticipation  are  called  the  parts  of  the  luminous 
area  are  traversed  (we  say  '  by  anticipation '  because  it  is 
only  through  the  process  of  attention  that  for  consciousness 
they  become  such  parts) ;  and,  secondly,  upon  these  succes- 
sive acts  there  must  have  supervened  a  synthesis  by  which 
the  elements,  successively  detached  in  the  acts  of  attention, 
are  held  together  in  negation  of  the  succession  as  coexisting 
parts  of  a  whole.  These  elements  are  not  elements  of  the 
original  sensation,  which  must  have  been  constantly  replaced 
by  others  as  the  eye  moves  during  the  process  of  attention, 
nor  of  any  of  those  which  have  succeeded  it.  They  are  ele- 
menta  of  something  by  which  these  sensations  of  light  and 
colour  are  accounted  for.  Nor  on  the  other  hand,  do  any  of 
these  sensations  form  such  elements.  The  several  sensations 
which  are  received  as  the  eye  traverses  any  area  of  vision  are 
not  parts  of  that  area.  As  this  area  itself  is,  for  conscious- 
ness, the  object  by  which  a  visual  sensation  is  accounted  for, 
conceived  simply  as  extended,  so  its  parts  are  the  objects  by 
which  the  sensations,  arising  upon  motion  of  the  eye  during 
the  process  of  attention,  are  accounted  for,  conceived  in  a 
similar  i^ay. 

38.  It  appears,  then,  that  perception  in  its  simplest  form — 
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does  in  a  form  which  may  be  supposed  prior  to  any  reference  of  a_ 
I  tMinc-  oojeettoapiasaoi.  any  inference  topoasibilitiesof  sensation — 
perception  as  the  Brst  siglit  or  touch  of  an  object  in  which 
nothing  but  what  is  seen  cr  touched  is  recognised — neither 

nppijw  is  nor  contains  sensation.     This  is  true  of  it  in  each  of  its 

obi^acu"  stages.     It  is  true  of  that  original  interpretation  of  the  sen- 

i  sation  as  a  change,  which  excites  the  attention  necessary  to 

H  discover  what  the  change  or  thing  changed  is,  and  which 

H  must  be  other  than  the  sensation  so  interpreted.     It  is  true 

H  again  of  that  process  of  attention  itself  in  which  motncntariiy 

H  changing  sensations  heconae  facts  determined  by  comparison 

H  with  other  experience.    It  is  tme,  finally,  of  the  phenomenon 

H  or  '  total  impression ' — the  whole  of  related  parts,  or  mutually 

H  qualified  elements — which  results.     If,  tben,  Mr.  Spencer's 

H  vivid  aggregate  means  the  world  of  sensible  objects,  as  the 

I  instances  which  he  gives  of  its  components  require  qs  to 

I  suppose,  we  must  deny  not  only  that  vivid  states  of  conscioas- 

H  ness,  according  to  the  only  intelligible  meaning  of  that  phrase, 

H  enter  into  its  composition  as  independent  of  other  mental 

H  action,  but  that  they  enter  into  it  at  all.     It  is  not,  how- 

H  ever,  for  that  reason  to  be  supposed  that  it  consists  <if  faint 

H  states.      The   distinction    between   faintness  and  vividness 

I  does  not  apply  at  all  to  such  objects,  or  to  their  elements  or 

I  relations.  If  it  did,  as  there  are  indefinite  degrees  of  vividness 

I  and  faintness,  so  each  object,  and  each  related  element  of 

I  the  object,  would  be  susceptible  of  being  indefinitely  more  or 

I  less  what  it  is,  while  at  some  un  as  certain  able  point  in  the 

H  scale  of  diminished  inteneity  it  would  pass  from  an  '  objec- 

B  tive '  into  a  merely  '  subjective  *  existence.     If  Mr.  Spencer's 

H  umbrella,  for  instance,  were  what  be  calls  it,  '  a  cluster  of 

H  vivid  states  of  consciousness.'  and  no  less  if  it  were  a  cluster 

■  of  faint  ones,  it  would  be  liable  to  be  more  or  less-  of  an 
I  umbrella,  as  the  vividness  or  faintness  altered  in  degree; 
I  and,  if  his  theory  is  to  hold,  there  must  be  some  point  in 
I  the  gradual  abatement  of  liveliness  at  which,  &om  being  A 
I  real  or  perceived  umbrella,  it  would  become  an  imaginary 
I  or  merely  conceived  one.  No  doubt  it  does  affect,  and  is  per- 
W  ceived  as  affecting,  the  sense  more  or  less  vividly,  but  the 

■  vivacitv  or  faintness  of  this  aflfection  is  not  a  vivacity  or  t&int- 
I  ness  of  the  object  or  of  its  qualities. 

El""         39,  As  to  the  primary,  or,   in   Mr.  Spencer's  languao^^ 

Et  or  K  '  statical '  qualities,  this  will  scarcely  be  disputed.   No  one  iri^| 
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Beriouslj  say  that  the  figure  or  motion  of  a  eensible  object,  posBibiiig 
either  in  reality  or  as  perceived,  are  Btates  uf  conBciousneas  lo  npj^^jj 
which  the  deaignation  of  vivid  or  faint  is  applicable.  In  regard  th>«euuj 
to  the  secondary,  or '  dynamical  'qualities,  more  hesitatioii  may  ^^  J 
be  felt.    la  not  green  colour,  it  may  be  asked,  a  quality  of  the  I 

umbrella,  and  is  it  not  at  the  same  time  a  state  of  conscious-  I 

ness,  which  admits  of  being  more  or  less  vivid  ?     We  answer  ' 

that,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  green  coloar  is  a  vivid  state 
of  consciousness,  it  is  not  a  quality  of  an  object,  not  a  fact, 
not  a  relation,  not  perceived.  The  sensible  qualities  of  a 
perceived  object  consist  either  in  possibUitiea  of  producing  J 

senfiation,  or  in  the  facts  that  such  and  such  sensations  are  I 

being  produced;  and  neither  the  possibility  nor  the  fact  of  J 

a  sensation  being  produced,  whether  the  sensation  be  vivid  I 

or  faint,  is  itself  vivid  or  faint.     It  is  true  that  the  perceiviujj;  I 

consciousness,  in  an  unenlightened  person,  does  not  thus  in-  I 

terpret  the  sensible  qualities  which  it  ascribes  to  objects. 
It  knows  nothing  of  the  distinction  between  sensntjons  and 
their  formal  causes.  It  supposes  the  greer  colour  lo  belong 
to  the  umbrella  irrespectively  of  its  rehition  either  to  light 
or  to  the  eye.  But  it  is  a  fallacy  to  say  on  that  account 
that  for  such  a  consciousness  the  sensation  is  the  quality 
perceived.  An  ignorance  of  the  quality's  relation  to  sense 
does  not  mean  its  identification  with  a  feeling.  For  the 
consciousness  of  the  perceiver  in  all  its  stages  the  colour 
perceived  is  a  quality  which  does  not  cease,  as  it  would  if  it 
were  a  sensation,  when  he  turns  to  look  at  something  else, 
bat  continues  for  him — if  he  be  uninstrncted,  as  a  colour ;  if 
be  instructed,  as  a  possibility  of  colour — though  actually 
'  But  at  any  rate,'  it  may  be  rejoined,  '  the  umbrella 
more  or  less  green :  its  perceived  colour  has  the 
Tariable  vividness  which  you  say  belongs  only  to  sensation,'  I 

Not  quite  so.     Doubtless  colour  as  a  sensation  is  vivid,  and  I 

may  be  vivid  in  various  degrees,  but  the  quality  perceived  is  I 

the  fact  that  the  umbrella  is  green  of  a  certain  shade.     That  I 

is  the  fact  or  it  is  not  the  fact ;  it  is  not  more  or  less  the  fact,  I 

nor  is  the  fact  more  or  less  vivid.     In  a  different  light  the  I 

shade  of  colour  might  deepen  or  otherwise ;  the  sensation 
produced  might  become  more  lively  or  leas  so ;  but  the  vivid- 
ness or  variability  in  d^ree  of  the  sensation  produced  is  not 
a  vividness  or  variability  in  degre«  either  of  the  possibility  ■ 

of  ita  being  produced,  or  of  the  fact  that  the  colour  is  now  I 
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presented  with  a  particula,r  degree  of  vivacity.  And  either 
such  possibility  or  such  fact  is  what  I  perceive  in  perceiving 
the  colour. 

4(1.  It  may  be  suggested,  indeed,  that  although  neither  the 
perceived  object  nor  any  of  its  qualities  is  a  vivid  state  of 
consciousness,  yet  the  act  of  perception  is  so.  Since,  how- 
ever, il  is  not  acts  of  perception,  but  things  perceived,  that 
Mr.  Spencer  has  in  view  when  he  speaks  of  the  objective 
world  as  a  vivid  aggregate  of  slates  of  conscionsnesa,  this  sug- 
gestion, if  accepted,  would  not  help  to  rehabilitate  his  doc- 
trine. But  it  could  only  be  accepted  through  a  confusion 
betvfeen  clearness  and  vividness.  Vividness  is  not  an  attri- 
bute of  perception,  but  of  the  sensation  which  perception 
interprets,  and  which,  as  in  the  case  of  a  blinding  sight  <w 
deafening  sound,  may  be  so  vivid  as  to  render  perception  for 
the  time  impossible.  A  perception  is  clear  when  the  rela- 
tions between  the  elements,  in  the  consciousness  of  which  as 
related  it  consists,  are  distinctly,  coherently,  and  completely 
conceived.  It  becomes  less  clear  in  proportion  as  any  of  the 
elements  drop  out  of  consciousness,  or  as  the  relations 
between  thein  become  confused ;  more  clear  as  more  elements 
are  distinguished,  or  relations  discovered  between  those  not 
previously  known  to  be  connected.  Each  element  is  dis- 
tinguished or  not  distinguished,  each  relation  known  or  not 
known  ;  (liere  is  no  more  or  less  of  vividness  in  the  know- 
ledge or  distinction,  nor  do  the  knowledge  or  di&tinction 
become  more  possible  as  any  feeling  becomes  more  lively. 
less  possible  as  it  becomes  less  so.  To  revert  to  Mr.  Spencer's 
illustration  of  the  headland  :  no  doubt,  as  I  approach  it,  my 
perception  of  it  becomes  more  clear ;  not,  however,  in  pro- 
portion as  my  sensations  become  more  vivid,  bat  in  propor- 
tion as  I  see  more  of  the  marks  by  which  I  recognise  it 
When  I  have  once  recognised  the  green  patch  as  down,  the 
grey  pat^-h  as  cliff,  no  accession  of  liveliness  to  the  colours 
makes  any  difference  to  the  perception.  What  does  maVe  a 
difftrence  to  it  is  the  increasing  number  of  features  by  which 
I  am  able  to  identify  the  particular  down  or  particular  cliff: 
and  tliese  features  are  in  no  case  sensations  of  which  vivid- 
ness is  predimble.  They  are  not  sensations  but  sensible 
facts, — relative  to  actual  or  possible  seiis:ttion  and  relations 
uf  such  foots,— and  every  one  sees  that  it  is  not  a  t^ctt^^ 
rdaliOD  that  can  be  either  vivid  or  faint.     Is  Ul;e  duuumIH 
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when  once  a  clear  perception  of  tlie  headland  bus  been 
arrived  at,  a  gradual  abateiuent  in  the  liveliness  of  the 
accompanying  sensations  does  not  mean  a  ^adual  loss  of 
the  perception.  While  with  the  gathering  of  the  sea-fog, 
according  to  Mr,  Spencer's  instance,  the  green  and  grey 
colours  become  leas  livelj,  the  perception  of  the  headland 
need  not  become  less  clear.  Unless  attention  is  diverted  by 
something  else,  it  may  very  well  be  as  clear  the  moment 
before  complete  obscuration  as  it  was  when  the  sensations  of 

^ colour  were  most  lively.     Why,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  so 
•oon  aa  the  obscuration  is  complete  do  we  regard  the  percep- 
tion as  over?     Not,  we  answer,  because  it  is  the  cluster  of 
Heusations,  which  may  become  more  or  less  lively  without  ita 
being  affected,  but  because  our  eonsciouanesa  of  an  object  is 
not  reckoned  a  perception  unless  a  relation  to  present  aen- 
eation  is  included  in  that  of  which  we  are  conscious ;  and  in 
the  object  of  which,  in  the  case  supposed,  we  are  conscious, 
when  the  fog  hits  reached  a  certain  density,  no  such  relation 
JB  included, 
L      41.  So  much  for  Mr.  Spencer's  'vivid  clusters,'   as  inde-  > 
m  pendent  of  faint  ones.     Taking  these  as  he  describes  them,  '' 
f  ve  find  that  their  constituents  are  not  such  as  can  fitly  be  p 
called  vivid  states  of  conscionsness,  and  that  they  are  only  " 
independent  of  faint  states  in  the  sense  that  the  distinction  ), 
of  faint  and  vivid  has  no  application  to  them.     No  one  of  " 
L  them  is  independent  of  qnalilication  by  conditions  of  con-  i, 
■  BCioasness  which,  according  to  Mr.  Spencer's   principle  of  ^ 
r  division  between  the  vivid  aggregate  and  (he  faint,  couM 
not  belong  to  the  vivid.     His  '  clusters  of  faint  states,  par- 
tially independent  of  the  vivid,'  need  not  detain  us  long. 
According  to  his  instances,  just  as  the  clusters  of  vivid  states 
are  objects  perceived,  so  those  of  faint  states  are  objects 
remembered,  imagined,  or  conceived.     If,  after  perceiving 
the  headland,  I  shut  my  eyes  bnt  continue  to  think  of  it,  a 
cluster  of  faint  stntes,  still  called  the  headland,  is  snpposed 
to  take  the  place  of  the  vivid  cluster  previously  so  called. 
Now  it  is  true,  as  we  have  just  seen,  that  a  certain  vivid 
Btftte,  relation  to  which  as  present  was  one  of  the  relations 
determining  the  object  as  perceived,  ceases  with  the  shutting 
of  the  eyes.     The  object  then  of  which  I  continue  to  think 
I  the  headland  differs  from  that  which  I  perceived  as  ths 
■  headland  in  so  far  as  thi>  fact  consisting  in  this  relation  is 

R  r  ; 
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no  longer  predicable  of  iU  I  have  to  say  of  it  that  it  wn 
so  related  instead  of  that  it  is.  In  every  other  respect,  ■■ 
long  as  the  memory  of  it  remains  clear  aad  full,  the  okje^ 
as  represented  in  imagination  or  conception  remains  what  it 
was  as  perceived.  All  that  can  be  said  of  the  one  can  be 
said  of  the  other.  All  the  facts,  consisting  in  pogsibilitiea  of 
sensation,  thought  of  in  tlie  perception  of  the  headland, 
equally  thought  of  in  the  remembi-ance  of  it,  till  the  com 
tton  of  it  becomes  inadequate  or  indistinct,  as  it  does, 
through  any  abatement  of  liTeliness,  but  through  the  disap^' 
pearance  from  consciousness,  owing  chiefly  to  distraction  by 
competing  experiences,  of  the  constituent  facts.  Thus  the 
distinction  between  objects  of  consciousness  perceived  and 
such  objects  remembered  is  not  one  between  a  '  cluster ' 
relatively  vivid  and  a  '  cluster '  relatively  faint.  Of  ea<;h 
alike  the  truth  is  that  it  is  neither  faint  nor  vivid.  The  dif- 
ference ia  that  one  fact  or  relation  belonging  to  the  perceived 
clnster,  and  which  differentiates  it  as  perceived,  is  absent 
from  the  conceived,  while  in  every  other  reaped  they  may  be 
the  same  and,  when  they  differ,  do  so  only  through  causes 
which  affect  the  correspondence  between  the  conception  I 
may  have  of  an  object  to-morrow  and  that  which  I  have  of 
it  to-day  just  as  much  as  the  correspondence  between  the 
conception  of  to-day  and  the  perception  of  yesterday.  That 
the  conceived  'clnster'  should  he  even  'partially  independ- 
ent' of  the  perceived,  when  the  constituents  of  the  one  are 
thus  carried  on  into  the  other,  is  clearly  impossible.  Only 
if  the  perceived  object  were  the  '  vivid  state  of  conscious- 
ness,' or  sensation  as  felt,  which  we  have  seen  is  not 
one  of  its  constituents,  could  the  conceived  object  he  aaid' 
be  independent  of  it. 

,  42.  An  objection  may  here  be  anticipated  to  some 
effect  as  the  following: — 'You  are  finding  fault  with  Mr. 
Spencer  on  the  strength  of  a  misinterpretation  of  his  meaninj; 
due  to  a  misunderstanding  on  yonr  own  part  If  by  "  clusters 
of  vivid  states  of  consciousness  "  he  meant  the  objects  of  per- 

?  ception  in  the  sense  which  you  attach  to  such  objects,  their 
independence  of  faint  states  could  not  be  maintained.  But 
he  does  not.  Ton  first  misconceive  the  true  nature  of  the 
object  of  perception,  confusing  it  with  the  mere  logical 
"thing" — the  subject  of  sensible  qualities— corresponding 
to  a  connotative  name,  and  then,  on  the  supposition  that 
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^H.Ur.  Spencer's  vivid  clusters,  because  they  are  objects  of  per- 

^H  oeption,  are  so  in  this  fictitious  sense,  you  conclude  that  they 

^B  liave  not  the  independence  which  he  asLTibes  to  them  sinca 

^"   such  logical  "things"  have  not.     We  are  said  indeed  to 

perceive  things,  but  the  real  objecta  of  perception  are  not 

logical  things  but  the  associated  facts  of  which  the  logical 

thing  is  the  raere  symbol  used  in  thinking.     These,  in  the 

language  of  an  older  school,  ar«   real  essences,  while  the 

things  which  we  are  said  to  conceive  are  merely  nominal 

essences,  the  groups  of  attributes  signiBed  by  general  names. 

So  soon  as  we  try  to  explain  to  ourselves  what  these  attributes 

mean  tor  us — to  interpret  our  logical  symbol — we  find  that 

we   are   remembering,   or  anticipating   the    recurrence   of, 

I  events  or  facts  previously  perceived  or  felt.     But  there  is  a 
dear  and  essential  difference  between  the  original  events  in 
the  way  of  sensation  on  the  one  hand,  which  are  perceptions 
or  perceived,  and  are  properly  caJled  "  vivid  slates  of  con- 
Bciousness,"   and   on    the  other    hand   the    events   in    my 
mental  history,  consisting  in  memory  or  anticipation  as  ex- 
plained, which  are  properly  faint  states.     The  former  are 
objective,  the  latter  subjective.     Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt 
BS  to  the  independence  of  the  former  on  the  latter.     If  Mr. 
Spencer  errs  at  all,  it  is  only  in  respect  of  the  partial  iude- 
pendence  which  he  allows  to  the  faint  states.' 
43.  It  would  not  be  difBcult  to  show  that  the  distinctions,  ' 
whatever  they  may  be  worth,  which  we  here  suppose  to  be  J 
made  on  Mr.  Spencer's  behalf  are  not  made  by  him.     Fact 
and  logical  thing,  real  essence  and  nominal  essence,  events 
in  the  way  of  sensation  and  events  in  our  mental  history,  are 
all  blended  or  confused  in  his  'constituents  of  the  vivid 
aggregate.'     This  is  not  said  to  his  disadvantage.     If,  as  we 
hold,  none  of  these  distinctions,  however  important  in  the 
history  of  thouj.'ht,  are  finally  valid,  there  is  something  to  be 
said  for  an  author  who  writes  as  if  he  were  not  aware  of 
^^  them,  though  it  causes  an  opponent  the  difficulty  of  not 
^B^owing  how  far  back  he  ought  to  go  in   explaining  his 
^^Bppposition.     Id  examining  Mr.  Spencer's  notion  of  ilte  two 
^H'*  aggregates '   we   have   not   felt    liound   explicitly   to   take 
'        account  of  distinctions  which   he  ignores,  but   have   sup- 
posed ourselves  warranted  on  the  strength  of  his  examples 
'  f^ing  to  the  constituents  of  the  vivid  aggregate  the 
which  he  shares  with  the  modern  'empirical  school' 
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as  to  the  nature  of  the  objects  of  perception,  If  we  have, 
with  a  qualification,  identified  the  objects  of  perception  with 
those  of  conception,  this  is  not  due  to  our  understanding  tli« 
former  as  mere  logical  '  entities,'  but  to  our  being  unable  so 
to  understand  the  latter.  The  sensible  object,  alike  as  per- 
ceived and  as  conceived,  we  have  taken  to  consiet  in  facts  or 
gT^oups  of  facts,  consisting  in  relations  to  actual  or  possible 
feeling— relations  which,  when  tbe  object  is  merely  con- 
ceived, are  all  relations  to  possible  feeling,  whereas,  when  it 
is  perceived,  though  most  of  the  relations  are  so,  some  are  re- 
lations to  actual  or  present  feeling.  This  being  so,  we  ha?e 
found  that  between  an  aggregate  of  perceivable  facts  and  an 
aggregate  of  objecte  represented  in  memory  or  imagination, 
no  such  separation,  or  relation  of  mutual  independence,  i^ 
possible  as  Mr.  Spencer  supposes  to  exist  between  the  Aggre- 
gates, called  vivid  and  faint,  which  he  identifies  severally 
with  object  and  subject.  So  long  as  we  regard  perceivable 
facts,  the  constituents  of  tlie  vivid  aggregate,  as  objects  for 
consciousness,  or  as  being  really  what  they  are  for  the  subject 
that  perceives  and  knows  aright,  this  conclusion  is  unavoid- 
able. Are  we  then  to  understand  that  our  error  has  Iain 
in  treating  them  as  objects  of  consciousness,  and  that  since 
they  are  events  in  nature  as  opposed  to  events  in  our  mental 
history,  real  facta  in  opposition  to  facts  conceived,  they  are 
'  beyond  consciousness,'  in  the  sense  of  having  some  other 
existence  than  that  which  they  have  for  consciousness,  yet 
one  compatible  with  their  being  perceived  9  Is  that  what  Mr. 
Speucer  means  i*  Is  it  an  intelligible  or  significant  proposition  9 
H.  This  question  leads  us  to  another  aspect  of  Mr.  Spencer's 
doctrine  as  to  the  '  independence  of  matter'  than  that  which 
■  we  have  been  so  far  considering.  Hitherto  we  have  dealt 
with  it  as  meaning,  according  to  his  own  explanation  of  what 
he  understands  by  '  matter '  or  the  '  object,'  that  tlie  '  vivid 
aggregate  of  conscious  states '  is  independent  of  the  faint. 
We  have  sought  to  show  that,  if  the  representation  of  the 
objective  and  subjective  worlds  respectively  as  snch  aggre- 
gates were  admissible,  their  separation  could  not  be  main- 
tained ;  but  that,  in  fact,  it  is  inadmissible.  We  have  now 
to  notice  Mr.  Spencer's  transition  to  another  way  of  under- 
standing the  independence  of  matter,  according  to  which  the 
independence  does  not  exist  on  the  part  of  the  '  vivid  ag] 
gitte,'  but  on  the  part  of  something,  antithetical  to  the  i 
ject  of  consciousness,  on  which  that  oTgregatc  depends. 


be 
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45.  If  we  were  to  hold  Mr.  Spencpr  boand  by  the  ordinary  t 
les  of  consistency,  it  might  aeem  that  hia  repeated  account  V 

the  *  Tivid  aggregate '  ob  an  aggregate  of  states  of  con-  »: 
Haonsness  was  incompatible  with   his  regarding  the  object  * 
which  he  identifles  with  it  as  in  any  sense  '  beyond  con-  i, 
s^ousneas.'     How  can  he  hold,  it  may  be  asked,  that  the 
facts  or  objects  which  he  culls  states  of  consciousnesB  are 
anything  else  than  what  they  are   for  consciousness?     It  is 
quite  a  tenable  position  to  deny  that  an  object  is  a  state  of 
consciousness,  and  yet  to  hold  that  only  for  a  thinking  con- 
sciousness has  it  any  reality ;    but  the  converse   position, 
which  affirms  it  at  once  to  be  a  state  of  consciousness  and  to 
be  a  fact  beyond  consciousness,  does  not  seem  to  admit  of 

ihereut  statement.     A  reader  of  Mr.  Spencer,   however, 
discovers  that  he  must  not  be  held  too  tightly  to  his 

iclarations  about  'states  of  consciousness.'  That  ts  a 
phrase  which,  like  '  phenomena '  with  other  writers,  seems 
to  slip  from  him  without  detenninate  meaning.  Perhaps  it 
serves  to  give  a  philosophical  cliavaoter  to  descriptions  of 
experiences,  on  the  sea-shore  and  elsewhere,  wliich  might 
otherwise  be  thought  to  be  written  too  much  after  the  man- 
ner of  a  newspaper  correspondent.  A  plain  man,  whom  it 
strikes  as  bad  sense  to  have  his  umbrella  called  a  *  cluster  of 
vivid  states  of  consciousness,'  may  be  the  more  ready  on 
that  account  to  believe  it  good  psychology.  At  any  rate, 
having  already  seen  '  that  the  objective  world,  with  which 
Mr.  Spencer  identifies  the  '  vivid  aggregate,'  has  been  pic- 
vioosly  determined  simply  as  the  negation  of  all  or  any 
states  of  consciousness,  we  shall  not  be  surprised  to  find  it 
constantly  implied  that  the  members  of  this  aggregate, 
though  it  is  an  aggregate  of  states  of  consciousness,  are  not 
such  states  after  all. 

46.  When  he  speaks,  for  instance,  of  antecedent  and  con-  E 
sequent  in  the  'vivid  series,'  he  is  not  really  thinking  of  ^ 
states  of  consciousness,  of  which  one  happens  to  come  be-  □ 
fore  the  other,  but  of  a  relation  in  the  way  of  cause  and  ^ 
effect,  which  no  number  or  order  of  sequent  feelings  can  p 
constitute.     Thus  in  illusti-ating  the  separateness  of  the  two  ^ 

jRregates  hy  the  example  of  the  '  curling  breaker,'  and  the 

Kaound  made  by  its  fall  on  the  beach,'  he  remarks,  '  No  com- 

Rtation  of  faint  feelings  serves  to  initiate  this  vivid  feeling 
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of  sound  (  nor  when  I  receive  the  viviJ  visual  feeling  from 
the  curling  breaker,  can  I  prevent  the  vivid  feeling  of  sonnd 
from  following.' '  Very  true,  we  reply,  if  by  to  '  initiate '  is 
meant  to  cause ;  but  in  that  sense  a  combination  of  virid 
states  serves  to  initiate  it  as  little.  Mr.  Speocer,  it  is  to  be 
presumed,  does  not  consider  the  sensations  which  the  vivid 
feeling  of  sound  immediately  follows  to  be  the  cause  of  the 
'  sound  made  by  the  breaker's  fall  on  the  beach.'  If  he 
does,  not  the  '  vivid  visual  feelings,'  merely,  which  I  am 
said  to  receive  from  the  curling  breaker,  but  the  odonra, 
pressures,  and  sounds  present  along  with  them,  will  have  a 
right  to  be  so  considered.  On  the  other  hand,  if  to  'ini- 
tiate '  means  merely  to  precede,  faint  states  of  consciousness 
may  initiate  the  sound  just  as  well  as  vivid  ones;  nor, 
*  while  I  am  physically  passive,'  can  I  prevent  its  seqnenee 
upon  states  of  the  one  sort  any  more  tlian  upon  states  of  the 
other.  In  respect  of '  initiation,'  then,  vivid  and  faint  states 
stand  on  the  same  footing.  We  do  not  require  a  philosopher 
to  teach  ua  that  no  one 

■ ...  can  hold  a  (ire  in  hh  hand  ^M 

By  thinking  on  ilio  troaiy  CaucaBUS,  ^^M 

Or  filoy  the  hungry  edge  of  appetila  ^H 

By  mere  imsgtiiBtioa  of  a  feast ;'  ' 

but  no  antecedent '  cluster  of  vivid  states '  will  save  the  hand 
from  burning,  or  fill  the  belly  any  better.  Vivid  states  of 
feeling  do  not  cause  vivid  states,  nor  do  faint  states  cause 
fiiint  states.  A  certain  faint  state  may  precede  a  certain 
vivid  one  as  immodiately  and  unfailingly  as  a  certain  vivid 
state  precedes  it.  In  the  instance  before  ns  the  precedence 
of  the  sight,  as  a  vivid  state  of  consciousness,  to  the  sound 
is  not  more  direct  or  uniform  than  is  the  precedence  to  it  of 
those  *  faint  states '  which  must  be  associated  with  the  sight 
in  order  to  reader  it  a  sight  of  a  '  curling  breaker,'  or  of 
anything  whatever.  If  we  do  not  reckon  such  precedence 
causation,  neither  may  we  reckon  the  representation  in  me- 
mory of  a  curling  breaker  the  cause  of  the  sequent  represen- 
tation of  a  sound.  The  relation  of  cause  and  effect  does  not 
in  either  case  consist  in  the  sequence  of  states  of  conacioos- 
ness,  but  in  the  relation  between  this  sequence  and  aome- 
thiug  else  which  determines  it. 
«  47.  The  essential  difference,  therefore,  does  not  lw_ 
'  Principlei  <(f  I'ti/choiogy.  §  lo5. 
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between  tm  initiatiou  of  the  sound  hy  vivid  states  and  im-  ^mhit 
possibility  of  its  initiation  by  faint  ones,  bat  between  its  "'""'""'i- 
iiiitiation  by  states  of  consciousness,  whether  rivid  or  faint, 
and  the  real  causation  of  it.  The  cause  of  the  sound  lies  in 
the  event  called  the  fall  of  the  breaker  on  the  beach,  but  in 
this  only  as  determined  by  complex  laws  of  matter  and  mo- 
tion, and  as  related  through  specific  vibrations  of  a  medium 
to  a  particular  nervous  organism.  Neither  the  event,  nor  its 
conditions  or  relations,  are  reducible  to  a  succession  or  coin- 
cidence of  feelings.  The  souud  itself,  again,  as  an  effect  or 
as  determined  by  relation  to  such  a  cause,  is  much  more 
than  a  feeling  of  this  or  that  man,  or  of  any  number  of  men, 
as  he  or  they  happen  to  be  conscious  of  it.  It  is  a  feeling 
of  which  the  nature  lies  in  conditions  and  relations  not  pre- 
sent to  the  consciousness  of  the  Bubjects  of  it.  To  call  it 
a  state  of  consciousness  is  to  ignore  this  nature,  and  thus  to 
convey  either  no  meaning  at  all  or  one  that  is  false.  How 
little  meaning  Mr.  Spencer  himself  attaches  to  the  phrase 
becomes  apparent  when  we  find  him  saying '  that  '  in  the 
▼ivid  aggregate  ' — an  aggregate  of  states  of  consciousness — 
*  the  antecedent  to  any  consequent  may  or  may  not  be  within 
the  limits  of  consciousness ; '  a  statement  which,  taken  as  it 
nds,  amounts  simply  to  this,  that  a  state  of  consciousness 
lay  be  beyond  the  limits  of  consciousness.  In  the  immediate 
sequel,  the  directness  of  this  contradiction  is  avoided  by  an 
uttered  formula,  which,  however,  scarcely  conveys  a  more 
intelligible  meaning.  Whereas  '  in  the  series  of  faint  states 
the  antecedent  to  each  consequent '  can  always  be  found,  in 
the  vivid  aggregate  it  is  not  so.  '  Into  that  part  immediately 
present  there  are  ever  entering  new  components,  which 
make  their  appearance  out  of  some  region  lying  beyond  con- 
BciousnesB,' — a  region  afterwards  said  to  be  one  '  of  potential 
antecedents  and  potential  vivid  states.'  Pine  word — poten- 
tial t  But  a  potential  state  of  consciousness — a  state  not 
present,  a  feeling  not  felt— is  not  a  state  of  consciousness  at 
all.  We  can  only  suppose  it  to  exist  as  a  potential  8tat«  in 
relation  to  a  subject  contemplating  the  possibility  of  its 
being  felt,  and  Mr,  Spencer,  by  placing  it  in  a  'region 
heyond  consciousness,'  excludes  this  suppusition.  Except 
as  related  to  such  a  subject,  an  '  aggregate  of  states  of  con- 
of  which  the  greater  part  are  thus  absent  or 

'  PhucipUa  of  f/q/eholegy,  J  IW. 
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potential,  is  not  leas  essentially  nonsense  than  is  a  '  state  of 
consciousness  beyond  the  limits  of  conscioosness.'  Nor,  if 
we  seek  to  translate  words  into  thoughts,  Bliall  we  find  it 
possible  to  make  much  of  a  '  series  of  vivid  states,'  to  any 
consequent  in  which  the  untecedent  state  may  not  be  the 
antecedent,  nor  of  states  of  consciousness  which  make 
their  appearance  '  oat  of  a  region '  where  they  are  not. 

48,  Mr.  Spencer's  illustrations  of  the  characteristics  of 
the  vivid  aggregate  thus  described,  though  they  make  his 
meaning  clearer,  also  make  it  clear  that  what  he  means  is 
not  what  he  aays,  and  that  his  doctrine  of  the  '  aggregates ' 
collapses  as  soon  as  stated  ;  'The  white  cumuhis  which  hirs 
just  come  over  the  blue  sky  on  the  left  constitutes  a  change 
in  the  vivid  series  that  was  not  preceded  by  anything  I 
could  perceive.  Sudden  as  it  was,  the  sensation  of  culd  i 
lately  had  on  the  back  of  my  hand  took  me  by  surpri^j 
since,  not  having  seen  the  cloud  behind,  I  did  not  antictj 
the  rain-drop  which  caused  the  sensation.  ...  If  I  cousii 
simply  the  pebble  which  jaat  shot  across  my  area  of  vis 
and  fell  into  the  sea,  I  can  only  say  that  it  was  a  change  in 
the  vivid  aggregate,  the  antecedent  of  which  was  somewhere 
outside  the  vivid  aggregate.  But  such  motions  of  pebbles 
have  in  past  cases  had  for  their  visible  antecedents  ceHaiu 
motions  of  boys,  and  with  the  vivid  states  now  produced  by 
the  falling  pebble,  there  cohere  in  conscionsness  the  faint 
states  representing  some  similar  antecedent  outside  tlie 
aggregate  of  vivid  states.* '  Now  it  will  scarcely  be  denied 
that  every  vivid  state  haa  another  state  before  it,  just  as 
much  as  every  faint  state.  If  the  coming  of  the  cumulns, 
then,  over  the  blue  sky,  and  the  shooting  of  the  pebble 
across  the  area  of  vision  are  vivid  states,  they  have  vivid 
states  before  them.  These,  however,  according  to  Mr. 
Spencer,  are  not  their  antecedents.  Yet  clearly,  if  we  say 
with  him  that  the  state  preceding  a  faint  state  is  Its  ante- 
cedent, and  that  the  '  vi\4d  visual  feeling  *  which  we  experi- 
ence immediately  before  we  hear  the  sound  of  the  breaking 
wave  is  the  antecedent  of  that  sound,  we  cannot  with  him 
deny  that  the  states  preceding  those  of  which  he  speaks  in 
the  passage  just  quoted  are  their  antecedents,  without  using 
either  *  antecedent '  or  '  state  of  consciousuess,'  or  both,  in 
an  equivocal  sense. 

•  I'TiHciplti  «/ Fsi/ctol-gy.  II  lS6anii  4S7. 
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49,  A  litUe  attention  will  show  that  the  equivocation  is  Jl^?"?®^ 
twofold,  or  rather  that  it  affects  '  antecedent '  and  '  states  of  cause  and 
consciousness  *  correlatively.  If  we  look  to  Mr.  Spencer's  » ^^*^  ^^ 
account  of  the  phenomena  of  which  *  the  antecedents  are  ^®°**^*^^^ 
outside  the  vivid  aggregate/  we  find  that,  although  accord* 
ing  to  him  they  are  *  components '  of  this  aggregate, — i.e. 
fltates  of  consciousness, — they  are  also  more  particularly 
described  as  changes  in  it.  In  truth  the  one  description  is 
incompatible  with  the  other.  A  change  is  not  any  single 
state  of  consciousness,  nor  any  number  of  states;  it  is  a 
relation  between  them  arising  out  of  or  determined  by  their 
relation  to  something  else,  which  is  not  one  of  the  states, 
but  is  persistent  throughout  them.  A  change  in  the  vivid 
aggregate,  then,  cannot  be  a  component  of  the  aggregate— 
cannot  be  one,  or  more  than  one,  of  the  states  of  which  the 
aggregate  is  supposed  to  consist.  Not  being  one  among  the 
series  of  vivid  states  at  all,  it  is  as  impossible  that  it  should 
have  an  antecedent  in  this  series  as,  were  it  one  of  the  series 
(as  Mr.  Spencer  takes  it  to  be),  it  would  be  impossible  for  it 
not  to  have  such  an  antecedent.  In  what  sense,  then,  can 
it  be  said  to  have  an  antecedent  at  all  9  '  In  the  sense  of 
€ause,'  vnll  be  the  ready  answer.  We  have  already  shown, 
however,  that  the  caase  of  the  phenomena,  natural  or 
mental — sudi  as  the  sound  of  the  breaker  or  any  representa- 
tion in  memory — from  which  Mr.  Spencer  distinguishes 
those  now  under  consideration,  is  just  as  little  a  precedin;; 
state  of  consciousness.  In  those  cases  in  which,  according 
to  him,  the  antecedent  is  ^  vnthin  the  limits  of  conscious- 
ness,' just  as  much  as  in  those  where  it  is  not,  neither  is  the 
*  consequent,'  if  it  means  eftect,  consequent  upon  a  state  of 
consciousness,  nor  is  the  '  antecedent,'  if  it  means  cause, 
antecedent  to  a  state  of  consciousness.  The  consequent,  to 
which  a  cause  is  correlative,  is  not  a  state  of  consciousness, 
but  a  change ;  the  antecedent,  to  which  a  change  is  corre- 
lative, is  not  a  state  of  consciousness,  but  a  cause.  If,  then, 
we  are  to  allow  ourselves  to  follow  Mr.  Spencer  in  speaking 
(a)  of  the  antecedent  of  the  sound  from  the  breaker,  (6)  of 
the  antecedent  of  So-and-so's  imag^ation  of  the  breaker, 
(c)  of  the  antecedents  of  the  changes  called  the  coming  of  a 
cumulus  over  the  blue  sky,  or  the  shooting  of  a  pebble 
across  the  area  of  vision,  and  if  we  want  to  keep  the  term 
'  antecedent '  to  the  same  sense  throughout,  we  must  take  it 
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in  each  ca^e  tx)  mean  a  cause  which  is  not  a  state  of  con- 
Bciousness.  And  not  Ipss,  if  we  are  to  keep  *  conaeqaent '  to 
the  meaning  correlative  to  that  thus  given  to  '  aatecedent,' 
must  we  take  it  in  each  case  to  mean  a  determined  aeqnence 
of  states — a  change  either  of  nature  or  the  mind — which 
cannot  therefore  be  a  sequent  state. 
'  50.  Is  there  then  no  real  distinction  between  the  cases 
distinguished  above  as  a  and  c  P  Undoubtedly  there  is,  but 
it  is  not  a  distinction  between  a  case  where  a  phenomenon 
has  a  state  of  consciousness  before  it,  and  one  where  it  has 
not  The  statement  that  the  coming  of  the  cumulus  over 
the  blue  sky  '  was  not  preceded  by  anytlung  I  could  per- 
ceive,' obviously  untrue  as  it  stands,  really  means  that  the 
motion  of  the  cumulus  is  not  perceived  as  a  continuation  of 
a  previous  motion.  The  perception  of  it  is  preceded  by 
another,  but  the  object  perceived  in  the  previous  perception 
is  not  one  of  which  it  can  be  conceived  to  be  the  effect,  con- 
sistently with  other  experience.  Every  perceived  object  is 
also  conceived,  but  not  every  conceived  object  is  also  per- 
eeived;  and  in  the  supposed  case  the  cause  of  the  pheno- 
menon, which,  as  in  every  case,  is  an  object  of  conception, 
has  not  also  been  perceived,  i.e,  has  not  been  related  to  a 
present  sensation,  or  vivid  state  of  consciousness.  It  i» 
otherwise  with  the  sound  of  the  breaker.  Its  caoHe  is  as 
much  an  object  of  conception,  as  little  a  vivid  state,  as  tliat 
of  the  cloud's  transit,  but  it  is  related  to  a  sensation  that 
has  been  actually  felt.  Thus,  though  there  is  no  more 
sense  in  talking  of  a  'potential  antecedent'  thau  of  a 
'  potential  vivid  state  '  or  unf'elt  feeling — for  whether  *  ante- 
cedent '  means  cause  or  previous  sensation,  it  is  alike  actuul 
— we  may  truly  say  that  in  one  case  the  antecedent,  as 
meaning  cause,  is  actually  related  to  sensation,  while  in  the 
other  it  is  but  potentially  so. 

61.  By  degrees  the  mysterious  region  in  which,  according 
to  Mr.  Spencer,  states  of  consciousness  are  not,  but  out  of 
which  they  make  their  appearance,  has  taken  an  int^lli^ble 
character.  It  is  simply  the  order  of  nature,  the  realm  of 
cause  and  effect,  to  which  the  phenomena,  called  by  him 
'  members  of  the  vivid  series,'  always  belong  and  which  they 
never  quit.  They  so  belong,  however,  only  because  they  are 
not  what  he  says  they  are.     What  do  not  belong  to  i1 
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as  apart  from  determination  by  relations  which  are  not  feel- 
ings,— ^but  neither  do  these  ever  '  make  their  appearance  out 
of  it'  When  it  is  said  that  a  state  of  consciousness  makes 
its  appearance  out  of  a  region  where  it  is  not,  ^  state  of  con- 
sciousness '  changes  its  meaning  between  the  two  clauses  of 
the  proposition.  The  state  of  consciousness,  which  *  makes 
its  appearance,  &c.'  is  a  feeling  as  determined  by  that  order 
of  nature,  not  consisting  in  feelings,  of  which  it  is  a 
changed  appearance.  The  state  of  consciousness,  on  the 
other  hand,  which  is  not  in  this  ^  region  '  or  order  of  nature 
is  a  fiction  of  certain  '  idealists,'  against  whom  Mr.  Spencer 
ineffectually  exclaims  without  having  delivered  himself  from 
their  mode  of  thinking.  It  is  a  mere  feeling,  or  feeling 
simply  as  one  of  a  series  of  *  vivid  states ' ;  a  feeling,  so  to 
speak,  minus  the  reality  derived  from  conditions  which  are 
not  feelings.  In  such  abstraction  it  is  a  nonentity,  a  word 
to  which  no  reality  corresponds ;  for  no  real  feeling  has  ever 
not  been  in  that  order  of  nature,  that  ^  region,'  out  of  which 
it  is  said  to  appear. 

62.  This  change  of  meaning,  however,  is  not  recognised  The  p«ai 
by  Mr.  Spencer  himself.     He  leaves  us  to  suppose  that  the  ^^^^  ^^ 
objects  of  the  sensible  world  are  all  alike  vivid  states  of  con-  states  of 
sciousness,  more  or  less  composite ;  that  these  divide  them-  "^'^loua- 
selves  into  two  orders  according  as  they  have  or  have  not  it  (as 
other  states   of  consciousness  for  their  antecedents;   but  *.?J^*^'l 
that  the  distinction,  in   respect  of  which  they  so  divide  entof 
themselves,  is  not  one  affecting  the  intrinsic  nature  which  conscious- 
entitles  them  in  all  cases  to  the  designation  *  states  of  con- 
sciousness.'    It  is  to  the  illustrations  he  gives  of  his  mean- 
ing, not  to  his  own  statement  of  it,  that  we  appeal  as  our 
justification  for  interpreting  it  in  a  different  way.     Prom 
them  we  learn  that,  whereas  ail  states  of  consciousness  are 
characterised  indeed  by  sequence  in  time  upon  other  states 
of  consciousness,  but  also  by  dependence  upon  conditions 
which  are  not  such  states  at  all,  it  is  in  every  ca«e  the  de- 
pendence, not  the  sequence,  which  constitutes  the  nature 
ascribed  to  *  constituents  of  the  vivid  aggregate.'     If  this  is 
so,  such  a  description  is  essentially  a  misnomer.     It  is  a 
description  of  the  objects  of  the  real  world  as  being  just 
that  which  in  their  reality  they  are  not,  and  which  Mr. 
Spencer  himself  does  not  think  of  them  as  being.     In  all 
the  instances  of  vivid  states  of  consciousness  which  he  de- 
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scribes  we  have  found  a  nature  implied  which  is  not  reduc9^^ 
to  such  Btat«s — which  ia  not  a  succession  or  coincidence  of 
feelings.  In  this  lies  the  explanation  of  the  paralogism 
already  noticed  in  regard  to  the  '  independence '  of  the 
object.  This  independence,  which  throughout  the  reason- 
ing is  claimed  for  the  vivid  states  of  consciousness,  is  in  the 
conclusion  ascribed  to  something  '  beyoud  consciousness  and 
absolutely  independent  of  it,'  called  matter.  The  tmtli  is 
that  under  the  name  '  states  of  consciousness'  there  has 
throughout  been  tacitly  understood  a  determination  by 
something  else,  of  which  just  what  is  predieable  of  states  of 
consciousness  has  to  be  denied.  The  abstraction  of  this 
something  else,  which,  because  the  negation  of  all  etaU«  of 
consciousness,  is  supposed  to  be  '  absolutely  independent '  of 
consciousness,  yields  Mr.  Spencer's  conception  of  matter. 
It  is  on  the  possibility  of  claiming  for  this  abstract  object 
an  existence  independent  of,  and  separate  from,  thought, 
that  the  possibility  of  claiming  such  existence  for  the  vivid 
aggregate — the  world  of  sensible  objects — ultimately  de- 
pends. We  have  seen  that  of  these  objects,  as  objects  of 
consciousness,  no  sneh  independence  can  be  rightly  asserted. 
Facts  perceived  or  presented  form  one  organic  whole  of 
experience  with  facts  conceived  or  represented.  Bat  Mr. 
Spencer  at  bottom  supposes  them  to  have  an  existence  in 
relation  to  a  *  matter,'  which  is  independent  and  separate, 
other  than  that  in  relation  to  consciousness,  and  thus  to  be 
independent  of  thought  in  the  sense  of  being  dependent  on 
that  which  is  independent  of  it.  It  is  the  validity  of  this 
view  which  we  have  now  to  examine. 
B  53.  At  the  risk  of  iteration  let  us  first  make  sure  that  tiie 
',  point  at  issue  is  understood.  It  is  not  the  qnestion  whether 
n  the  objective  world  can  or  cannot  be  reduced  to  a  succession 
of  states  of  consciousness.  To  attempt  so  to  rednce  it,  as  we 
have  Buf&ciently  seen,  is  a  self-contradictory  abstraction. 
Feelings  sequent  on  each  other,  apart  from  the  world,  a 
nature,  an  order  of  things,  which  is  not  one  or  any  number 
of  them,  would  properly  be  nothing  at  all :  nor  by  supposing 
them  indefinitely  vivid  could  we  give  any  real  meaning  to  a 
supposition  which  in  effect  leaves  nothing  to  he  rivid. 
Though  Mr,  Spencer  himself  sometimes  writes  as  if  lively 
feelings  constituted '  the  object,'  which  he  denounces  idealism 
for  seeking  to  suppress,  we  have  given  him  credit  for  meaning 
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to  be  more  consistent  than  he  seems.  He  regards  all  states 
of  consciousness  as  related  to  *  something  else  beyond  them/ 
and  as  deriving  their  nature  from  this  relation.  So  far  the 
idealist  is  quite  at  one  with  him.  The  difference  arises  upon 
the  question,  what  this  something  else  is.  Mr.  Spencer's 
views  about  it  seem  to  form  a  series,  in  which  (to  use  aii 
Aristotelian  distinction)  what  is  <l)va-ei  wporepov  may  perhaps 
have  been  ysviasc  varspov.  His  first  or  last  thought  about 
it  is,  that  it  cannot  be  conceived  at  all.  It  is  the  unknow- 
able. His  second  thought  is  that  it  is  either  matter  as 
including  force,  or  force  as  that  of  which  *  matter  and  motion 
are  differently  conditioned  manifestations,'  and  that  this  is 
the  alterum  quid  by  relation  to  which  all  phenomena  or 
states  of  consciousness  indifferently  are  determined.  But 
then  it  is  *  objective,'  and  this  in  Mr.  Spencer's  view  implies 
antithesis  to  a  co-ordinate  subject — a  separation  of  ego  and 
non-^o.  Hence  a  third  conception  of  it,  under  which  it 
breaks  into  two — a  subjective  something  else,  and  an  objec- 
tive something  else,  a  mind  and  a  matter. 

64.  Logically,  no  doubt,  these  conceptions  exclude  each  ipcon- 
other,  but  not  so  in  Mr.  Spencer's  philosophy.     If  we  might  ^g^^^f 
hazard  a  conjecture  as  to  his  mental  history,  we  should  sur-  this  held 
mise  that  the  one  last  stated  had  come  first  in  it,  and  that  ^^^^' 
the  other  two  had  gradually  supervened  without  any  recog-  Spencer. 
nition  of  their  incompatibility  with  it  and  with  each  other. 
In  his  writings  they  are  alternately  dominant  and  in  abey- 
ance, and  may  sometimes  be  found  struggling  for  existence 
against  each  other  in  the  same  chapter,  the  sign  of  conflict 
being  the  strangely  ambiguous  use  of  the  terms  objective 
and  subjective.    Attempts  to  reconcile  them,  it  is  true,  from 
time  to  time  appear.     An  instinctive  desire  to  adjust  the 
third  and  the  firat  finds  expression  in  the  occasional  state- 
ment that  subject  and  object  are  alike  '  manifestations  of  the 
unknowable.'   What  then  is  the  subject  and  what  the  object  ? 
K  the  subject  is  consciousness,  the  object  that  which  is 
beyond  consciousness,  the  latter  is  no  'manifestation';  it 
does  not  differ  from  the  unknowable ;  and  all  phenomena — 
the  *  vivid  aggregate '  no  less  than  the  *  faint ' — are  alike 
subjective.      It  may   be   suggested,   indeed,   according    to 
another  mode  of  Mr.  Spencer's  philosophy,  that  the  object, 
though  beyond  consciousness,  is  still  other  than  the   uu<- 
knowable,  being  a  manifestation  of  it  as  matter  or  force ;  but 
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we  shall  then  have  the  additional  di£culty  of  finding 
thing  not  derived  from  consciouaneBS  by  which  to  distin] 
Bnch  matter  from  the  anknowable,  withont  being 
to  a  distinction  between  objective  and  subjective  phenomi 
If  the  distinction  lies  between  consciousness  as  the  anbject, 
and  what  is  beyond  it  ns  the  object,  all  phenomena,  as  con- 
Btitnents  of  consciousness,  must  be  subjective,  whether  the 
*  object '  beyond  be  simply  '  the  unknowable,'  or  the  unknow- 
able plus  a  double  of  itself  called  force  or  matter.  Such  a 
division,  in  short,  of  the  world  of  consciousness,  as  Mr. 
Spencer  adopts,  into  '  antithetical  and  iudependent  halves,' 
presupposes  a  dualism  of '  things  beyond  consciotisness '  ati 
its  ground.  Though  it  is  itself  appealed  to  as  the  ground  o£ 
the  separation  between  subject  and  object,  it  haa  become 
clear  from  our  previous  inquiry  that  Mr.  Spencer's  thought* 
have  really  followed  another  course — that  the  presupposed 
and  misunderstood  antithesis  of  subject  and  object  is  thebsais 
of  the  untenable  separation  between  *  faint  and  vivid  aggre- 
gates,' If  by  the  subject  is  meant  consciousness  as  a  succession 
of  states,  the  constituents  of  both  '  aggregates  '  are  alike  aob- 
jective.  If  by  the  object,  again,  is  meant  a  sole  '  thing  in 
itself  beyond  consciousness,  the  same  conclusion  follows. 
Only  if  the  subject  is  regarded  as  one  thing  '  beyond  oon- 
Bciousneas,'  but  producing  certain  modes  of  it — as  '  mind  'in 
itself — and  the  object  as  another  thing  also  beyond  conscious- 
ness, but  producing  certain  other  modes  of  it— as  '  matter '  in 
itself — can  Mr.  Spencer's  distinction  be  maintained. 

55.  It  is  here  that  the  idealist  joins  issue.  Are  there  two 
'somethings  else'  than  states  of  consciousness,  or  only  one 
something  else  P  Are  ^go  and  non-iv/o  separate  thing*, 
severally  '  lying  beyond '  separate  aggregates  of  conscious 
states,  or  are  they  correlative  factors  of  one  reality  ?  And  is 
this  reality — which  is  doubtless  other  than  any  or  all  states 
of  consciousness,  vivid  no  less  than  faint,  so  long  as  these 
are  regarded  in  fictitious  abstraction  as  that  which  passes 
apart  from  that  which  passes  not^— is  it  for  that  reason  other 
than  thought,  ?  Or  does  it  only  seem  to  be  so  because  we 
nnderstand  by  thought  something  different  from  thought  in 
its  truth ;  either  the  thought  of  each  of  us,  which  is  related 
to  thought  in  its  truth  as  the  undeveloped  to  the  full  actu- 
ality, or  thought  in  a  sense  in  which  it  is  the  creature  of  t 
false  philosophical  abstraction,  and  is  related  to  true  thoi 
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as  the  imaginary  to  the  real — thought  conceived  as  separate 
from  the  object,  which  is  nothing  without  it  and  without 
which  it  is  nothing  9 

66.  We  have  already  seen  how  Mr.  Spencer  appeals  to  the  Mr. 
experience  of  resistance  as  *  giving  concreteness  to  the  con-  doctrine  of 
ceptions  of  self  and  not-self.*    We  have  seen  also  that,  the  ird«»- 
accordmg  to  his  own  showing,  in  giving  concreteness  to  them  Jf  matter 
it  presupposes  them — that,  in  fact,  the  experience  appealed  a«  either 
to  is  not  in  a  feeling  or  any  succession  of  feelings,  but  a  or^mnn^* 
complex  theory  of  such  succession,  which  proves  much  indeed  festntion 
as  to  what  is  *  beyond '  the  feelings,  but  nothing  as  to  what  °^  ^"®* 
is  beyond  the  theorising  mind.'  Its  testimony,  in  short,  is  not 
the  testimony  of  sense,  nor  is  it  a  testimony  to  the  existence 
of  an  independent  object.     Still  it  is  and  will  remain  the 
stronghold  of  the  popular  conviction  that  I  am  not  matter 
and  that  matter  is  not  me — a  conviction  which  welcomes  as 
independent  evidence  of  its  truth  what  is  really  its  expres- 
sion, and  which,  suspicious  of  metaphysics  so  long  as  Mr. 
Spencer  is  asseverating  the  objectivity  of  the  object  as  an 
aggregate  of  conscious  states,  feels  at  home  with  him  when 
it  finds  that  the  object  is  an  outward  force,  a  force  not  mine, 
pulling  the  other  way  from  a  force  which  I  put  forth  from 
within.     It  is  thus  when  the  doctrine  of  subject  and  object 
as  independent  aggregates  of  conscious  states — the  doctrine 
which  we  have  so  far  been  examining— is  for  the  time  in 
abeyance,  and  when  the  independence  of  matter,  either  as  a 
source  or  as  a  manifestation  of  force,  is  being  asserted,  that 
Mr.  Spencer  commands  the  most  ready  assent.     It  is  with 
this  latter  form  of  his  doctrine  that  we  have  now  to  deal. 
For  the  statement  of  it  we  must  apply  chiefly  to  the  work 
entitled  *  First  Principles.*     This  indeed  often  appeals  for 
the  detailed  justification  of  its  doctine  to  the  '  Principles  of 
Psychology ' ;  but  we  have  already  found  that  its  realism 
does  not  gain  from  the  *  transfiguration,*  which,  in  being 
psychologically  justified,  it  has  to  undergo. 

57.  It  is  essential  to  Mr.  Spencer's  doctrine,  as  he  con-  A  feeling 
stantly  shows  himself  to  be  aware,  that  the  announcement  of  ^°f  ^^-^ 
an  independent  non-pgo  as  force  should  be  an  immediate  and  pression  of 
primitive  deliverance  of  consciousness.     It  must  thus  be  ^^^®*' 
either  itself  a  simple  sensation,  or  such  an  'organisation  '  of  ^feeliog' 
simple  sensations  as  is  effected  by  the  action  of  the  force  ^^^t  ^^ 

»  Above,  §5  20,  21.  sense. 
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itaelf.  If  tlie  annonncement  were  found  to  be  itself  an  '  ideal 
coastroctiou,'  the  creature  of  intellectual  synthesifi,  the  in- 
dependence of  the  object  announced  could,  to  say  the  least, 
no  longer  be  accepted  as  a  matter  of  course.  Hence  in  one 
passage,  which  may  be  taken  as  a  sample  of  many,  we  find 
Mr.  Spencer  writing  as  follows: — 'A  single  impression  of 
force  \a  manifestly  receivable  by  a  sentient  being  devoid  of 
ti>ental  forma:  grant  but  sensibility,  with  no  establiabed 
power  of  thought,  and  a  force  producing  some  nerfou* 
change  will  still  be  presentable  at  the  supposed  seat  of  aen- 
Bation.' '  Now  what  is  meant  by  the  *  single  impression  of 
force '  which  we  are  told  is  thns  '  manifestly  receivable  by  a 
sentient  being  devoid  of  mental  forms?'  According  to 
the  meaning  assigned  to  it,  the  proposition  becomes  either  a 
truism  or  a  fallacy.  'Grant  sensibility,  and  a  sensation  is 
possible;  grant  a  nervous  system,  and  a  nervous  irritatiou, 
constituting  a  change  from  the  previous  state  of  the  system, 
is  possible  ' — so  far  we  have  only  a  truism.  It  becomes  a 
fallacy  when  sensation  is  rendered  into '  impression  of  force,' 
and  nervous  irritation  into  a  '  presentation  of  some  force  at 
the  seat  of  sensation  ; '  for  this  rendering,  understood  as  it 
must  be  understood  if  it  is  to  serve  the  purpose  of  Mr. 
Spencer's  theory,  implies  that  for  sensation  is  substitoted  s 
judgment  that  force  is  being  exercised.  The  '  impreasioa  of 
force'  in  fact  covers  thr^e  meanings.  It  may  mean  either 
(a)  the  occurrence  of  a  certaiu  event  in  the  way  of  feeling, 
or  (b)  the  conditions  of  «uch  an  event,  or  (c)  the  judgment 
that  it  has  oecuired  and  been  conditioned  in  a.  certain  way. 
It  is  only  by  an  equivoca-tion  between  these  essentially  dif- 
ferent meanings  that  Blr.  Spencer  cm  find  acceptance  for 
the  dictum  that '  matter,  as  opposing  our  mnacular  enei^es. 
is  immediately  present  to  consciousness  in  terms  of  force.' 
A  force, '  presented  at  the  seat  of  sensation,'  is  felt  simply  aa 
a  sensation.  The  sensation  may  be  of  a  kind  which  we  cotne 
to  explain  as  one  of  pressure,  or  effort,  or  resistance ;  bot  in 
itself,  i.e.  apai't  from  relations  which  are  not  feelings  or  felt, 
it  is  not  a  force  any  more  than  a  vision  of  colour  is  a  vibra- 
tion of  ether.  We  may  say,  if  we  like,  that  though  'on  the 
subjective  side  '  it  is  a  feeling,  yet '  on  the  objective '  it  i«  » 
particular  exercise  of  force.  But  it  is  quite  another  thioE; 
to  say  that,  oa  '  received  by  a  being  devoid  of  mental  form*' 
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it  distinguishes  these  opposite  aspects  of  itself.  We  may 
not  so  far  confuse  the  two  sides  as  to  suppose  that  the  feel- 
ing is  for  a  merely  sentient  subject  that  which  perhaps  it 
really  and  objectively  is,  but  which  it  is  only  for  the  intelli- 
gent subject :  and  we  are  makiog  this  confusion  when,  on 
the  ground  that  the  feeling  is  understood  as  being  and  really 
is  an  eflfect  of  force,  we  take  it  to  be  a  feeling  of  force.  A 
feeling  of  force  can  only  mean  some  consciousness  of  force, 
and  a  consciousness  of  force  implies  at  least  consciousness  of 
a  change — t.a.  of  a  succession  of  states  in  something  other 
than  any  of  the  states — which  the  force  produces.  Now  the 
characteristic  of  a  feeling,  as  an  event  which  force  produces, 
is  that  it  is  a  state  succeeding  another  state.  But  of  suc- 
cessive states  no  one,  and  no  number,  can  be  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  succession.  No  feeling,  then,  as  an  effect  of  force 
undetermined  by  '  mental  forms '  other  than  itself,  can  be  a 
consciousness  of  a  relation  of  succession  between  it  and  other 
such  feelings  or,  consequently,  a  consciousness  of  itself  as  a 
change.  Thus,  though  it  be  '  on  its  objective  side,'  a  change 
produced  by  force,  a  feeling  cannot  *  on  its  objective  side,' 
unless  the  subject  thinks  in  feeling,  be  a  consciousness  of 
itself  either  as  such  a  change  or  as  a  force  producing  a 
change.  In  other  words,  it  cannot  be  a  consciousness  either 
of  external  force  or  of  muscular  energy.  It  cannot  with 
strict  propriety  be  called  an  impression  of  force  at  all. 

An  objector  may  perhaps  ask  by  what  right  we  restrict 
the  use  of  '  feeling '  to  express  a  state  succeeding  another 
state,  and  why  it  should  not  also  express  that  consciousness 
permanent  throughout  the  states,  and  distinguishing  itself 
from  them,  which  is  necessary  to  the  interpretation  of  them 
as  a  process  of  change,  and  thus  as  a  manifestation  of  force. 
The  answer  is  that  there  is  of  course  no  intrinsic  objection  to 
the  use  of  feeling,  or  any  other  word,  in  any  sense  whatever, 
but  that  we  may  not  take  feeling  at  once  to  be  such  a  con- 
sciousness, and  to  be  that  of  which  the  *  objective  side,*  or 
formal  cause,  is  a  nervous  irritation  or  transmission  of  force. 
If  it  is  the  change  produced  by  a  transmission  of  force — a 
feeling  to  which  a  previous  feeling  has  given  place — it  cannot 
also,  for  the  reason  given,  be  the  consciousness  of  the  change. 
Yet  Mr.  Spencer's  theory  requires  it  to  be  both.  Feeling 
must  be  these  incompatible  things  :  it  must  at  once  be  the 
passing  state,  caused  through  nervous  irritation  by  the  exer- 
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if  a  force,  and  the  consciousneaa  of  relation  between  s 
states  aa  so  caused,  if  it  is  to  yield  imaiediate  evidence — 
evidence  independeot  of  '  ideal  conatructionB ' — either  of  ego 
or  noii'ego  as  exercising  force. 

68.  Admissioaa  are  occasionally  made  by  Mr.  Spencer  him- 
self, which  in  a  more  coherent  writer  would  imply  some 
approach  to  a  recognition  of  this  equivocation.  Thus  in  the 
anotimeg  immediate  sequel  of  the  passage  on  which  we  have  been  com- 
menting, he  proceeds — 'Though  no  single  impression  of 
force  so  received '  [i.e.  received  by  a  sentient  being  devoid  of 
mental  forms)  'could  itself  produce  consciousness,  which 
implies  relations  between  different  states,  yet  a  multiplica- 
tion of  such  impressions,  differing  in  kind  and  degree,  wonld 
give  the  materials  for  the  establishment  of  relations,  t.e,  of 
thought.  And  if  such  relations  differed  in  their  forms,  as 
well  as  in  their  contents,  the  impressions  of  such  forms  would 
be  organised  Mmultaneously  with  the  impressions  they  con- 
tained. Thus  all  other  modes  of  consciousness  are  derivable 
from  experiences  of  force.' 

Now  that  they  are  so  derivable,  if  the  '  experience  of  force  * 
is  to  be  understood  as  involving  all  that  in  the  two  previons 
sentences  has  been  assigned  to  it,  is  what  no  one  would  care 
to  dispute.  The  real  question  is  whether  such  an  experience 
of  force  is  itself  an  effect  of  force,  and  whether  the  conscious- 
ness in  which  it  consists  is  derivable  from  such  impressiooB 
of  force  as  Mr.  Spencer  previously  told  us  were  'manifestly 
receivable  by  a  sentient  being  devoid  of  mental  forms.'  '  No 
single  impression  so  received,'  it  now  appears,  'conld  ilaelf 
pro<luce  consciousness.'  At  first  sight  this  statement  might 
seem  to  imply  that  the  '  impression  of  force*  is  not  to  Iw 
understood  as  a  feeling  at  all.  What  meaning,  it  may  be 
asked,  can  there  be  in  a  statement  that  a  single  feeling,  n 
state  of  consciousness,  cannot  produce  consciousness?  Must 
not  '  impi'ession  of  force '  be  here  taken  to  mean,  not  a  feel- 
ing as  felt,  but  the  nervous  irritation  transmitting  force, 
which  is  its  cause  ?  Such  questions,  however,  tnm  upon  a 
distinction  which,  as  we  have  seen,  Mr.  Spencer  ignores.  If 
by  an  'impression  of  force'  he  understood  anything  distinct 
from  feeling,  he  would  not  in  the  same  sentence  have  spoken 
of  it  as  '  a  presentation  at  the  seat  of  sensation.*  He  under- 
stands by  it,  in  fact,  neither  the  *  molecular  change '  in  the 
nervous  system  producing  a  state  of  consciousness,  as  ilistioct 
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from  the  state  of  conscionsness  so  produced,  nor  the  state 
of  consciousness  as  distinct  from  the  molecular  change,  but 
something  which  is  indifferently  both  or  either  of  them.  If 
we  took  his  statements  strictly,  we  should  be  left  in  doubt 
whether,  in  saying  that  no  single  impression  of  force  can 
produce  consciousness,  he  meant  more  than  that,  since  (as 
he  afterwards  puts  it) '  consciousness  consists  of  changes,'  iJie 
non^o,  as  force,  must  have  produced  more  feelings  than  one 
before  it  could  make  a  consciousness. 

59.  To   say,    however,    that    consciousness    <  consists    of  Inanycase 
changes,'  or  *  implies  relations  between  different  states,'  does  J^^^^ 
not  accurately  express  either  the  truth,  or,  as  we  venture  to  changes, 
think,  what  Mr.  Spencer  means  to  say  about  it.     A  state-  ^?^  *^^*" 
ment  to  the  effect  that,  since  consciousness  is  a  noun  of  them: 
multitude  standing  for  a  multiplicity  of  feelings,  one  feeling 
cannot  constitute  what  is  so  called,  would  scarcely  be  worth 
making.     In  that  sense  of  consciousness  in  which  alone  it 

can  be  said  with  any  significance  that  a  single  feeling,  ^  re- 
ceived by  a  subject  void  of  mental  forms,'  does  not  produce 
or  constitute  it,  consciousness  not  merely  implies  relations 
between  different  states :  that  might  be  said  of  the  line  which 
my  pen  is  writing :  it  is  a  recognition  of  these  different  states 
as  related.  It  not  merely  consists  of  changes,  but  is  a  con- 
sciousness of  itself  as  a  subject  of  change.  And  the  essential 
question  is  whether  this  cognition  of  change,  which  is  implied 
no  less  in  the  most  elementary  experience  of  force  than  in 
the  most  abstracted  self-consciousness,  can  be  any  more  con- 
stituted by  a  multiplication  of  feelings,  which  we  will  pro- 
visionally allow  to  be  effects  of  force,  than  by  one  of  these 
singly. 

60.  This  question  is  not  touched  by  Mr.  Spencer.     *  The  whiVh 
multiplication  of  impressions  differing  in  kind  and  degree,'  ?^°P^^ 
he  tells  us,  '  would  give  the  materials  for  the  establishment  of  from  any 
relations,  i.e.  of  thouffht.'   Upon  this  we  have  to  ask  whether  muitipiJ- 

CHtlOD  of 

it  is  meant  (a)  that  the  multiplied  impressions  are  recognised  feeimg^: 
by  the  subject  of  them  as  difi'ering  in  kind  and  degree,  and 
(b)  that  the  relations,  which  come  to  be  established,  are  under-, 
stood  or  (at  least)  perceived  relations — ^relations  of  which 
there  is  a  consciousness  on  the  part  of  the  subject  of  the 
related  impressions.  If  the  passage  quoted  is  to  be  other 
than  tautological,  the  former  part  of  the  question  must  be 
answered  in  the  negative,  the  latter  in  the  afSrmative. 
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Differencee  in  Iiind  and  degree  between  impressions  already 
are  relatious;  iinpreasions  recognised  as  differing  in  kind 
and  degree  imply  already  a  consciousness  of  relation,  t-e. 
thought.  If,  then,  the  passage  is  to  mean  anything  more 
than  that  relations  give  the  materials  for  the  establishment 
of  relations,  or  that  the  consciousness  of  relations  gives  the 
materials  for  the  establishment  of  such  consciousness,  it  most 
mean  that  the  multiplication  of  ioipressions,  differing  in  kind 
and  degree  but  not  recognised  as  so  differing  by  the  subject 
of  them — differing  merely  as  the  saccessive  atmospheric  in- 
fluences to  which  a  plant  is  subject— would  give  the  materials 
for  the  establishment  of  the  couscioueness  of  relatious,  i.e.  of 
thought.  And  upon  this  the  remark  is  obvious  that,  though 
in  such  multiplied  impressions  we  may  indeed  have '  materiais 
for  the  establishment  of  relations,  t.e.  of  thought,'  yet  in  the 
absence  of  thought  which,  ex  hypothesi,  has  yet  to  be  esta- 
blished, thereis  nothing  to  effect  the  establishment.  We  cjumot 
suppose  the  mere  multiplication  of  the  impressions  to  effect  it 
without  tacitly  supposing  that  they  are,  to  begin  with,  recog- 
nised as  differing  in  kind  and  degree — that  they  are,  in  fact, 
not  changing  impressions,  but  a  consciousness  of  change;  and 
tiiis  is  to  anticipate  the  establishment  in  question,  and  to 
invest  them  with  the  form,  to  which  at  the  same  time  they 
are  opposed  as  tieing  merely  materials. 
a  61.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  however,  that  Mr.  Spencer 
does  make  this  supposition,  and  that  the  correct  interpreta- 
tion of  the  passage  before  us  is  that  which  reduces  it  to  i 
tautology.  Just  as  he  thinks  of  the  single  feeling,  '  received 
by  a  subject  devoid  of  inenta,!  forms,'  as  am  impression  ot 
force,  at  the  very  time  when  he  is  admitting  that  it  does  bo* 
amount  to  the  process  of  change  which  the  impression  oi 
force  presupposes,  so  he  thinks  of  the  multiplication  of 
impressions  as  already  involving  a  recognition  of  their  reb- 
tions,  even  when  be  is  treating  of  it  as  the  efficient  cau^ 
which  is  gradually  to  result  in  such  recognition.  The  oM 
consciousness,  equally  present  to,  yet  distinguishing  \tse\i 
&om,  snccessive  feelings,  without  which  there  could  be  no 
such  synthesis  of  them  as  is  necessary  to  a  recognition  a> 
their  difference  in  kind  and  degree,  and  to  their  constituting 
a  consciousness  of  change,  is  first  taken  for  granted  and  tifn 
represented  as  resulting  from  the  synthesis  wliich  presop- 
poses  it.     It  must  be  presupposed,  in  order  to  the  possibility 
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of  feelings  being  held  together  as  related  by  the  subject  which 
experiences  tbem,  and  except  as  so  held  together  they  give 
no  *  materials  for  its  establishment.'  In  truth,  if  they  are 
to  be  called  its  materials  at  all,  it  can  only  be  as  an  Aristo- 
telian hvvafivsy  to  which  the  corresponding  ivip^sui  is  *  prior.' 
As  mere  materials  of  it,  they  have  as  little  reality  as  any 
other  *  matter '  in  abstraction  from  *  form.'  Here,  as  else- 
where, Mr.  Spencer's  *  psychogenesis '  is  an  affair  of  nomen- 
clature. He  assumes  as  materials  certain  elementary  feelings, 
which  are  in  fact  nothing  at  all  apart  from  determination  in 
a  system  of  self-consciousness,  or  in  a  correlative  conscious* 
ness  of  nature,  and  to  which  both  he  and  his  readers  really 
ascribe  the  character  derived  from  such  determination.  He 
then  traces  a  genesis  out  of  them  of  the  system  which  they 
presuppose.  So  long  as  he  can  find  one  set  of  terms  for  the 
^  materials  '  in  their  fictitious  abstraction,  another  for  the 
supposed  concrete  residt — as  here  the  materials  are  called 
^  multiplied  impressions  differing  in  kind  and  degree,'  the 
result  a  ^consciousness  implying  relations  between  different 
states  ' — he  takes  and  is  allowed  the  credit  of  having  made 
a  discovery  in  the  natural  history  of  mind. 

62.  So  far,  then,  we  have  found  no  help  from  Mr.  Spencer  Without 
in  regard  to  the  question  whether  the  consciousness,  called  J^^?  P*'*' 

«  .      .        1       logism  can 

experience  of  force,  is  itself  an  effect  of  force.     This  is  the  experience 
question  which  must  be  answered  affirmatively  if,  under  any  °^^*^  ^ 
transfiguration,  we  are  to  accept  the  doctrine  that  (in  vulgar  an  efibctof 
language)  mind  tells  us  of  matter  as  acting  upon  it,  as  the  fo^ce' 
source  of  its  being  what  it  is.     In  favour  of  an  affirmative 
answer  at  first  sight  is  the  apparent  possibility  of  treating 
our  several  successive  feelings  as  events  of  which  the  invari- 
able antecedents  are  nervous  irritations  produced  by  force. 
Against  it  is  the  difficulty — to  say  the  least — of  so  treating 
the  synthetic  principle  without  which  the  successive  feelings 
could  not,  for  the  subject  of  them,  be  determined  by  mutual 
relation,  and  thus  could  not  form  the  consciousness  of  change 
which  that  of  force  presupposes.     Mr.  Spencer  ignores  this 
synthetic  principle.     Confusing  succession  of  feelings  with 
cognition  of  succession,  changes  of  consciousness  with  con- 
sciousness of  change,  he  virtually  supposes  the  feelings,  as 
apart  from  it,  to  be  that  which  they  doubtless  really  are,  but 
which  they  only  are  in  relation  to  it.    He  then  extracts  from 
them,  as  the  result  of  their  multiplication  and  through  them 
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tliereBtUtof  force, IhatoniSedconacioaBnesawliicli they  mul 
be  IB  order  to  become.     It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  this 
paralogisttc  procedure  is  essential  or  accidental  to  his  doc- 
trine.    Can  the  experience  of  force  be  treated  a^  an  effect 
force  without  it? 

63,  This  question  will  be  found  to  involve  the  following 
(a)  Can  the  '  synthetic  principle '  spoken  of  be  dispeni 
with  altogether  as  a  formative  condition  of  experience  ?  (h)  If 
not,  can  it  be  shown  to  be,  though  primary  in  coneciousnesa, 
as  much  an  effect  of  force  (or,  at  any  rate,  of  physical  ante- 
cedents) as  the  successive  feelings  are  supposed  to  be ;  or  (c) 
to  be  not  primnry  at  all,  but  to  result  from  tht-m — to  Ksnlt 
from  them  in  thfi  proper  sense  and  without  covert  presuppo- 
sition of  itself?  In  the  current  psychologies,  which  attempt 
a  physical  theory  of  the  origin  of  mind,  these  questions  as 
occasion  requires  are  all  imphcitly  answered  in  the  affirma- 
tive. To  render  the  answers  explicit  is  the  best  criticiBra  of 
the  theory  which  involves  them.  We  shall  not  expect,  of 
course,  to  find  any  philosophical  writer  who,  having  dis- 
tinctly asked  himself  whether  or  no  experience  (in  the  shape 
of  an  experience  of  force,  or  any  other)  is  a  mere  succes- 
sion of  feelings,  void  of  a  unifying  principle,  has  distinctly 
answered,  yes.  By  help  of  sundry  familiar  figures — those  of 
the  thread,  the  stream,  &c. — our  psychologists  avoid  the 
ultimate  analysis  by  which  the  question  is  necessarily  raised, 
and  ore  able  by  turns  to  avail  themselves  of  a  virtually 
affirmative  and  a  virtually  negative  answer  to  it.  The  phraBe 
'  states  of  conscitmsness,'  as  equivalent  to  feelings,  has  come 
eoLveuiently  into  fashion  as  a  further  shelter  for  the  ambi- 
guity. We  cannot  employ  this  phrase  of  feelings  withont 
implying  the  persistence  of  a  subject  throughout  thena,  tbeir 
relation  to  which  forms  their  nexus  with  each  other.  Thus 
by  the  use  of  it  the  physical  psychologist  can  disguise  that 
disintegration  of  experience  which  is  logically  involved  in  its 
reduction  to  a  succession  of  feelings,  corresponding  to  a 
series  of  occurrences  in  the  nervona  organism.  The  em- 
barrassment, which  might  be  caused  by  a  demand  for  a 
physiological  account  of  this  pereistent  subject,  he  can  avoid 
by  saying  that  to  him  experience  is  merely  the  succession  of 
feelings.  The  question  which  might  then  arise,  as  to  the 
possibility  of  the  successive  feelings  being  also  an  experience 
of  succession,  he  can  take  out  of  his  critic's  mouth  by  ud 
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assamption  that  feelings  are  states  of  conscioasness — states 
of  a  subject  which  recognises  them  as  its  successive  modes. 

64.  The  critic  of  any  theory,  however,  should  make  it  his  of  which 
first  care  to  find  its  best  representative,  and  when  we  speak  (^^• 
of  physical  psychology,  we  may  properly  be   asked  what  failing) 
particular  statement  of  it  we  have  in  view.     We  are  examin-  ?^';  i^we« 

18  Ul6  uASfc 

ing  the  question  whether  our  experience  testifies  to  the  exponent, 
action  of  an  ^  independent  matter  '  or  ^  non-ego '  as  its  source, 
and  we  have  found  Mr.  Spencer's  answers  fail  us  owing  to 
his  defective  analysis  of  experience.  Before  we  assume,  how- 
ever, a  negative  answer  to  the  question  in  consequence,  we 
should  make  sure  whether  a  more  thorough  account  of  ex- 
perience might  not  be  g^ven,  which  would  avoid  the  confusions 
previously  noticed,  deal  fairly  by  the  questions  stated  at  the 
beginning  of  the  preceding  paragraph,  and  yet  be  compatible 
with  a  physical  theory  of  its  origin.  As  the  best  hope  of 
obtaining  such  an  account  we  propose  in  another  article  to 
turn  to  Mr.  Lewes,  in  whom  every  candid  critic  must  recog- 
nise a  philosophical  writer  who  thoroughly  understands  his 
business,  and  in  whose  hands  no  doctrine  will  sufier  for  want 
of  the  best  possible  mode  of  statement.  If  in  him,  too,  we 
find  the  same  confusions  latent,  we  shall  have  strong  reason 
for  charging  them  upon  the  essential  nature  of  the  doctrine, 
not  upon  its  exponent. 
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MB.   LEWES '  ACCOUNT   OF  EZPEBTEKOE. 

If  •  experi-  65.  The  examination  of  Mr.  Spencer's  psychology  left  ns  in 
deflnedV  P^^®"^®  ^^  ^  question  by  which  it  would  seem  that  all  physi- 
Hr.  Lewea,  cal  theories  of  the  origin  of  mind  must  be  tested.     In  what 

of*^"  dS-  ®®°^®>  ^®  ^^  ^  *^^»  i^  *^®  experience  of  matter  and  force 
cal  events?  to  be  Understood  if  it  is  to  be  explained  as  resulting  from  the 
action  of  matter  and  force?  There  may  be  a  sense,  no 
doubt,  in  which,  as  Mr.  Spencer  says,  all  modes  of  con- 
sciousness  are  derived  from  such  experience,  but  can  expe- 
rience of  that  kind  which  we  are  entitled  to  regard  as  the 
source  of  knowledge  and  thought  and  spiritual  life  be  in  turn 
explained  as  a  product  of  physical  causes?  Is  experience 
in  *  testifying '  to  the  existence  of  an  objective  world,  rightly 
held  to  testify  to  the  action  of  an  'independent  matter,* 
which  exists  before  thought  and  causes  it  ?  Having  found 
Mr.  Spencer's  answers  to  these  questions  fail  us  owing  to 
his  defective  analysis  of  experience,  we  proposed  to  inquire 
whether  Mr.  Lewes'  statement  of  a  similar  theory  met  the 
difficulties  of  the  case  more  fairly. 

Experience  Mr.  Lewes  defines  as  the  registration  of  feel- 
ing. But  he  tells  us  also  that  *  experience  is  subjective 
existence,*  and  that  '  a  thing  exists  for  us  only  in  its  know- 
able  relations.'  'Subjective  existence'  we  are  presumably 
entitled  to  take  as  equivalent  to  existence  in  and  for  con- 
sciousness. We  must  suppose  then  that  the  registration  of 
feeling  is  the  existence  for  conscionsness  of  things  which  so 
exist  only  under  knowable  relations.  If  this  is  what  is  to  be 
understood  by  *  registration  of  feeling,'  no  one  need  demur 
to  the  account  of  expmionce  as  such  registration ;  but  the 
question  arises  whether,  when  we  have  taken  feelings  to 
mean  things  constituted  by  knowable  relations,  and  their 
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registration  to  mean  the  existence  of  snch  things  in  and  for 
consciousness,  the  physical  account  of  the  feelings  or  the 
registration — the  account  which  makes  them  effects  of  force 
through  nervous  excitation — any  longer  holds  good.  What 
that  account  explains  to  us  is  a  series  of  events,  transitory 
as  the  successive  stages  of  the  motion  which,  in  relation  to 
the  nervous  organism,  constitutes  them.  As  that  organism 
is  modified  through  the  events,  its  reaction  upon  stimulus 
becomes  different,  and  thus  the  nervous  or  psychical  events 
are  constantly  taking  a  new  character,  but  they  remain 
events  still,  nor  has  the  theory  in  question  any  place  for  a 
consciousness  which  does  not  consist  in  such  events.  Which, 
or  what  series,  of  these  events,  then,  in  the  absence  of  any 
conscious  subject  other  than  them,  is  a  knowable  relation  or 
a  thing  constituted  by  knowable  relations  9  Or  (to  put  the 
question  in  a  form  which  the  reader,  who  sees  no  difficulty 
about  the  preceding  one,  may  yet  find  hard  to  answer)  which, 
or  what  series,  of  them  is  an  existence  for  consciousness  of 
such  things  or  relations,  and  thus  an  experience  according  to 
Mr.  Lewes'  definition  ? 

66,  Putting  our  question  in  the  first  of  the  above  forms.  They 
we  may  expect  to  find  it  met  by  a  reference  to  the  words  we  ^  eveDU* 
have  ourselves  used  in  speaking  of  the  supposed  psychical  but  for 
events.     They  are  constituted,  we  have  said,  by  some  sort  of  J^™^°* 
motion  in  relation  to  a  nervous  organism.     What  meaning,  event: 
then,  can  there  be  in  asking  ^  which  of  them  is  a  knowable 
relation  or  thing  constituted  by  relations  ?  *     The  answer  is 
that  the  relation  which  thus  constitutes  or  determines  the 
event  is  not  an  event  itself ;  that,  if  there  were  nothing  but 
events  passing  in  time,  there  could  be  no  relations.     The 
mere  relation  of  sequence  between  any  events  would  not  be 
possible  if  there  were  no  unit,  other  than  the  events  and  not 
passing  with  them,  through  relation  to  which  they  are  re* 
lated  to  each  other,  and  the  same  is  even  more  plainly  true 
of  those  more  concrete  relations  from  which  events  derive 
their  real  character.     That  pyschical  events,  then,  really  are 
knowable  relations,  or  (more  properly)  that  the  reality  of 
every  such  event  lies  in  a  knowable  relation,  is  not  in  dis- 
pute.    The  point  is  that  they  are  so  only  in  virtue  of  some- 
thing else  which  cannot  be  an  event,  and  which  no  account 
of  events  in  the  way  of  feeling  explains  to  us,  but  which 
alone  renders  possible  the  synthesis  of  one  order  of  events 
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as  motion,  of  ujiother  as  a  nervous  aystem,  and  the  relatj< 
of  one  with  the  other. 
ITorftilt  67.  It  ia  in  the  second  of  the  two  forms  given  aboTC,  how- 

to"™!^*  ever,  that  our  question  is  most  directly  challenged  by  Mr. 

thinRooift  Lewes' doctrine.  The  reaaoa  why  he  does  not  face  it  hiuieelf, 

feeling.  ^^g  „g  venture  to  think,  is  that  with  all  hia  clearness  and 

^_  thoroughness  he  is  still  in  the  bonds  of  that  ambig^ty  in 

^^b  regard  tit  feeling  which   hitherto  dominates   all  empirical 

^^1  psychology.     He  does  not  distinguish  between  feeling  and 

^H  felt  thing,  between  sensation  and  sensible  fact ;  or,  more 

^^M  particularly,  between  feeling  as  it  '  arises  in  the  sensible 

^^M  excitation  of  the  organism  by  something  acting  upon  it ' ' — 

^^M  in  a  moment  arises  and  passes  away — and  the  fact  that  such 

^^B  feeling  has  so  arisen,  a  fact  which  does  not  pass  with  tho, 

^^B  feeling  but  remains  as  a  permanent  constituent  in  a  wurl 

^^M  of  intelli^ble  objects.     To  one  who  allows  himself  to  treat 

^^M  this  fact  as  a  feeling  it  is  only  one  step  further  to  treat  all 

^^M  the  relations  of  the  fact  as  feelings  too.     Thus  any  object  of 

^^M  possible  perception  in  the  fulness  of  its  known  determinations 

^^m  is  a  feeling,  and  the  world  of  esperience,  the '  cosmos  of  such 

^H  objects,'  is  a  synthesis  of  feelings.     But '  a  feeling  arises  in 

^^M  the  sensible  excitation  of  the  organism  by  something  acting 

^^M  upon  it.'     Hence  the  world  of  experience  seems  to  be  ac- 

^^M  counted  for  as  the  result  of  such  excitations.  It  is  not  asked 

^^M  how  a  synthesis  of  feelings,  in  that  sense  in  which  they  arise 

^^1  upon  ne)-vou8  excitation,  ia  possible  in  the  absence  of  any 

^H  mental  function  but  such   as  can  be  accounted  for  by  the 

^H  escitation ;  and  the  reason  why  this  is   not  asked  ia  that, 

^H  when  we  talk  of  the  synthesis  of  feelings  as  constituting  the 

^H  world  of  experience,  we  are  really,  though  without  recogni- 

^H  tion  of  the  change,  thinking  of  something  quite  different 

^H  from   the   feelings   which   arise   upon  excitation.     We  are 

^1  thiuking  of  the  perceived  or  perceivable  facts  that  such  and 

^H  such  feelings  are  occurring,  have  occurred,  or  will  occur, 

^H  under   certain   conditions.       Snch   facts,  reduced   to   their 

^H  utmost  simplicity,  are  already  syntheses— syntheses  of  present 

^H  feeling  with  past,  of  passing  stages  of  a  feelmg  which  we 

^H  think  as  one,  of  feelings  concurrent  but  distinguished  by 

^H  successive  acts  of  attention,  in  one  presentation  to  conscious- 

^H  nesa.     The  synthesis  of  these  syntheses,   indeed,  need  not 

^H  give  us  much  concern.     Account  for  perception,  and  concep- 

^1  '  ProbUms  q/ Li/r  ami  Afnd.\.  lf)l.  I 
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tion  will  take  care  of  itself.  It  is  the  primitiye  imification, 
which  goes  to  constitute  the  perceived  object  as  distinct  from 
occurrences  of  feeling,  that  forms  the  real  problem ;  and  it 
is  just  this  which  our  psychologists  will  so  seldom  con- 
descend to  notice. 

68.  The  primary  question,  then,  by  which  Mr.  Lewes'  TTnityof 
doctrine  is  to  be  tried  is  not  whether  feelings  can  properly  ^gg^g  "^^ 
be  said  to  be  caused  or  constituted  by  neural  tremors,  but  condition 
whether,  as  so  constituted,  they  form,  or  come  to  form,  such  a  f^*^®  ®^ 
consciousness  of  fact  as  in  its  turn  can  be  a  basis  or  begin-  sion  of 
ning  of  intelligent  experience.     Can  that  which,  *  viewed  on  ^^^^^  , 
the  physiological  side,  is  the  succession  of  neural  tremors,"  andof*dif- 
viewed  on  any  other  side  be  the  unity  of  consciousness,  and,  ^"ntiar 
apart  from  this  unity,  would  '  our  Cosmos,'  the  phenomenal  feeling.' 
world,  be  possible  9    The  answer  to  this  question,  which  we 
shall  try  to  make  good,  is  that,  if  it  can  be  so  viewed  (and 
till  we  have  examined  more  closely  what  is  implied  in  this 
figure  of  the  two  aspects  it  would  be  premature  to  decide 
that  it  cannot),  it  is  only  in  virtue  of  the  unity  of  conscious- 
ness itself,  which,  having  rendered  possible  alike  the  syn- 
thesis of  one  sort  of  phenomena  as  a  succession  of  tremors, 
and  that  of  another  sort  as  the  '  differentiation  of  feeling,' 
in  turn  combines  both  syntheses  as  *  two  sides '  of  one  and 
the  same  reality ;  that  thus,  if  the  unity  of  intelligent  con- 
sciousness be  the  '  other  side '  of  the  succession  of  tremors, 
it  is  certainly  not  its  product,  nor  that  of  the  Force  by  which 
this  succession  is  explained,  but  the  priiis  or  presupposition 
of  their  existence,  as  an  existence  for  us ;  that,  in  short, 
while  every  other  *  many-in-one  *  is  a  many-in-one  for  con- 
sciousness, consciousness  is  a  many-in-one  for  itself,  which 
cannot  logically  be  derived    firom  those  combinations  of 
phenomena  which,  alike  as  phenomena  and  as  combined, 
only  exist  for  it. 

69.  In  seeking  to  maintain  this  doctrine  against  Mr.  Lewes  Mr.  LewM/* 
we  are  at  first  embarrassed  by  admissions  which  seem  to  f^?!tS^ 
imply  that  it  is  his  own.     The  conception  that '  our  world  partlj  re- 
arises  in  consciousness,'  he  tells  us,  *is  the   conquest  of  ^^l^^' 
modem  speculation ; '  ^  and  though  he  insists  much  on  what  ^Dores, 
no  one  is  likely  to  deny,  that  consciousness  implies  an  objec-  ^^'*  P'*"' 
tive  as  well  as  a  subjective  factor,  he  tells  us  also  that '  the  ^^  ^ 

«i.  119.  'ii.  12. 
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objective  world,  with  its  manifold  variations,  is  the  differen- 
tiation of  existence  due  to  Feeling  and  Thought.'  ^  Bat  then 
with  him  that  which  thus  differentiates  existence  is  itself 
a  result  of  physical  evolution.  Thought  and  feeling  are 
processes  of  ^  neural  tremor,'  constantiy  taking  new  deter- 
minations through  growing  complexity  of '  irradiation '  and 
reaction.  They  have  thus  a  natural  history,  the  same  in 
principle  with  that  of  all  other  forms  of  organic  life,  pro- 
duced by  an  existence  differentiated  (as  we  have  to  suppose) 
otherwise  than  by  feeling  and  thought — an  existence  which, 
as  prior  to  and  independent  of  consciousness,  can  only  be 
^  objective '  in  a  precisely  opposite  sense  to  the  objective  exist- 
ence spoken  of  above ;  in  that  peculiar  sense,  indeed,  in  which 
there  can  be  an  object  without  a  subject.  It  is  one  of  the 
consequences  of  Mr.  Lewes'  philosophy — ^which,  one  would 
have  hoped,  might  have  led  him  to  reconsider  it — that  he  is 
obliged  to  speak  of  the  objective  world  in  these  antithetical 
senses.  On  turning  to  his  pages  from  Mr.  Spencer's  blind 
polemic  against  ^  Idealism,'  we  axe  at  first  relieved  to  find 
the  correlativity  and  mutual  dependence  of  object  and 
subject  duly  r&cognised.  It  soon  appears,  however,  that  his ' 
theory  of  the  physical  derivation  of  consciousness  obliges 
him  to  suppose  the  existence  of  an  object  ^  which  is  not  the 
other  side  of  the  subject,  but  the  larger  circle  which  includes 
it ' —  an  object,  it  would  seem,  so  called  on  the  lucus  a  non 
Incenilo  principle,  as  that  which  is  objective  to  nothing.  To 
such  an  *  object '  none  of  the  preilicates  representincr  relations 
of  the  world  which  we  know — the  objective  world  which  is 
the  other  side  of  the  subject-consciousness — can  be  appli- 
eahle«  It  is  equiv^iileut  to  the  unknowable,  of  which  Mr. 
Spencer  makt^  s^^  much  chesip  mysterr.  Yet,  just  as  Mr. 
Sjvucer,  bv  help  of  the  convenient  though  self-contradictory 
jxhnise,  **  m5iziitWtiitiv>us  of  the  anfaiK^wable,*  is  able  at  once 
tv^  assume  a  world  not  rela^tivie  to  cotiscioasnesss,  and  to 
^Jesv.*Hbe  a  denY:*tion  of  cvHtsckHisaess  from  ifi  under  terms 
Oiwlv  ;J5.t^ut:lkT*ut  itt  appltctiitioot  to  Ji  world  which  is  so  relative, 
$v>  Mcs  l4**we<i^*  whole  theorv  of  a  or.x'esjf  br  which  conscious- 
}iifc^$i$<  ;**  v^  tu>t  ejListeut.  ij?  e^oIre^L  is  :*  deduction  of  the 
wv^risl  whWh  b  vvbjective  iti  nhr:  tcitielli^bl^*  sense  from  that 
w^Wh  b  sv>  ift  tto  uiteili^ibie-  s«ea^  ;2in  aJI^  under  terms  only 
a|»^»iu*<*Nje  Hv*  t5b«  tfoiCtttjer. 
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70.  Believing,  then,  that  there  is  an  essential  discrepancy  Competi- 
between  Mr.   Lewes'  psychology  and  his  *psychogeny' —  *^j^®  .    . 
between  his  doctrine  of  the  world  as  arising  in  consciousness  hispsycbo- 
on  the  one  hand,  and  his  physiological  derivation  of  con-  ^g7* 
sciousness  with  its  world  from  something  independent  of  it 

on  the  other — we  shall  consider  the  psychology  first.  It 
may  turn  out  that  in  this,  too,  there  is  a  competition  between 
incongruous  elements,  a  truer  and  a  less  true,  and  that  only 
through  the  prevalence  of  the  less  true  does  it  lend  itself  to 
a  delusive  psychogeny.  As  the  symbol  of  the  truer  way  of 
thinking  we  should  venture  to  adopt  the  dictum  that  ^  things 
are  groups  of  relations ; '  *  as  that  of  the  less  true,  the  dic- 
tum that  ^  the  real  is  what  is  given  in  feeling,'  or  that '  the 
content  of  all  experience  is  Feeling.'  If  these  statements 
are  to  be  reconcilable,  it  is  clear  a  feeling  must  be  a  relation 
or  group  of  relations.  Perhaps  it  is  so ;  but  before  we  admit 
that  it  is  we  should  be  quite  clear  what  we  are  about  in 
making  the  admission.  Let  us  consider,  then,  certain  pas- 
sages in  which  Mr.  Lewes'  doctrine  on  the  matter  is  most 
compactly  stated  : — ^  The  basis  and  content  of  all  experience 
is  Feeling.  Beflecting  on  this,  and  analysing  Feeling  into 
its  components,  we  find  it  always  presenting  a  Two-fold 
aspect,  real  and  ideal,  actual  and  virtual,  particular  and 
general.  Existence  is  real  when  felt  or  perceived '^  ideal 
when  imaged  (t.e.  when  a  feeling  is  reproduced  by  an  inter- 
nal stimulus,  and  not  by  an  external  stimulus)  or  conceived 
{i.e.  when  feelings  are  represented  in  symbols).  By  the 
Beal  is  meant  whatever  is  given  in  Feeling ;  by  the  Ideal  is 
meant  what  is  virtually  given,  when  the  process  of  Inference 
anticipates  and  intuites  what  will  be  or  would  be  Feeling 
under  the  immediate  stimulus  of  the  object.  Any  inference 
which  is  not  the  reproduction  of  feelings  formerly  produced 
is  erroneous  ;  any  inference  which  cannot  be  realised  in  feel- 
ings is  illusory.'  * 

71.  Upon  this  the  obvious  remark,  for  which  a  writer  of  His 'ideal' 
Mr.  Lewes'  acuteness  must  be  prepared,  is  that  it  takes  as  a  aspect  of 
constant  component  of  feeling  that  which  is  declared  not  to  ^^  " 
be  felt  at  all.     One  '  aspect '  which  every  feeling  *  presents  '^  *  actual' 
is  '  ideal,'  and  the  ideal  is  opposed  to  the  real  as  the  actually  ^®^^?|l" 
uijfelt  to  the  actually  felt.     It  would  seem  to  be  a  charao-  ment,  i.e. 

'  ii.  44.  '  ii.  16.  difference  between  '  Feeling  always  pre-   °?aj? 

"As  there   is  no  charm  in  capital      sents' and 'every  feeling  pi  esents.' 
letters,  it  is  presumed  that  there  is  no 
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teristic  of  the  real,  then,  that  one  •  aspect,' 
less  ambiguous  word,  one  component,  of  it  is  unreal.  Mr. 
Lewes,  it  will  be  replied,  has  guarded  himself  against  this 
objection  by  pointing  out  that,  though  'the  ideal'  is  not 
actually  '  given  in  feeling,'  it  is  so  '  virtually,*  being  merely 
an  anticipation  of  '  what  will  be  or  would  be  feeling  under 
the  immediate  stimulus  of  the  object.'  But  of  a  *  Tirtual " 
feeling,  we  can  only  repeat  what  we  have  said  before  of 
Spencer's  'potential  stales  of  consciousness.''  To  be 
virtually  felt  is  not  to  be  felt  at  alL  If  '  ideal  existence,* 
indeed,  means  what  according  to  Mr.  Lewes  it  means  when 
'  ideal '  is  equivalent  to  '  imaged,'  viz.  *  a  feeling  reproduced 
by  an  internal  stimulus,'  it  is  doubtless  felt,  but  stich  a 
feeling  there  is  no  ground  for  distinguishing  as  'virtual' 
from  the  '  actual '  component.  There  is  no  more  reason  for 
saying  that  it  is  not  '  actually '  a  feeling  on  account  of  the 
particular  character  of  the  stimulus  by  which  it  is  produced, 
than  there  would  be  for  saying  that  a  sound  was  not  an 
actual  feeling  because  produced  through  different  organs 
from  those  of  touch.  But  the  case  is  quite  different  with 
the  '  anticipation '  spoken  of.  The  judgment  that  a  feeling 
will  or  would  occur  under  a  certain  condition  is  not  a  whit 
more  itself  a  feeling  for  the  fact  that  without  a  past  feeling 
it  would  not  have  been  arrived  at,  and  it  is  by  such  a  judg- 
ment that  we  must  mean  to  declare  a  feeling  to  be  deter- 
mined if  we  mean  anything  by  saying  that  one  aspect  of  it 
is  ideal  in  the  sense  of  being  but  virtually  a  feeling.  An 
'inference'  of  this  kind  is  doubtless  '  illusory,' unless  the 
feeling,  of  which  the  possibility  under  certain  conditions  is 
inferred,  is  one  which  can  really  so  occur,  but  it  can  only  be 
through  some  hastiness  of  thought  or  expression  that, 
having  been  described  in  one  instance  as  an  anticipation  of 
what  will  or  would  be  feeling,  it  is  spoken  of  in  the  next  as 
a  reproduction  of  feelings.  If  the  feeling,  of  which  I  infer 
the  occurrence,  is  reproduced  in  the  inference,  what  remains 
to  be  anticipated?  It  will  be  answered,  perhaps,  that  in 
inference  a  feeling  is  reproduced  by  '  internal  stimulus,'  and 
that  what  is  anticipated  is  that  it  will  or  would  occur  '  under 
the  immediate  stimulus  of  the  •object;'  but  this  view,  while 
it  introduces  a  feeling  as  '  actual '  as  any  other  into  that 
process  of  inference  which  is  described  as  forming  the 
'  iWvo,  S  »T. 
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*  virtual '  component  of  feeling,  still  leaves  as  characteristic 
of  the  process  jnst  that  which  is  quite  other  than  feeling — 
the  distinction,  namely,  between  the  external  and  the  in- 
ternal, and  the  anticipation  that  what  is  now  being  produced 
by  an  internal  stimulus  will  under  certain  conditions  be  pro- 
duced by  an  external  one. 

72.  Thus  in  both  the  modes,  in  which  Mr.  Lewes  presents  ^^»^«  *»^*« 
it,  the  *  ideal '  or  *  virtual  *  component  of  feeling  eludes  us.  feeling,  if 

*  It  is  neither  fish  nor  fiesh ;  a  man  knows  not  where  to  have  it  is  to  be 
it.*    As  imagined,  according  to  his  account,  it  is  as  ^  actual '  j*nvolvai 
as  any  feeling  can  be.    As  inference,  it  is  not  properly  a  'ideal' 
component  of  feeling  at  all,  but  a  judgment,  by  which  feeling  **P®^^- 
is  determined,  as  to  the  conditions  under  which  a  feeling 

will  recur.  Nor  is  it  merely  in  virtue  of  this  *  ideal '  aspect 
that  feeling,  under  Mr.  Lewes'  treatment,  gains  the  benefit 
of  being  its  own  opposite.  The  '  actual '  component  itself  is 
described  in  a  manner  which  renders  it  indistinguishable 
from  the  *  ideal,'  and  it  is,  in  truth,  just  this  which  leads  to 
the  confusion  of  calling  the  *  ideal '  its  reproduction.  '  Exist- 
ence,' we  are  told,  *  is  real  when  felt  or  perceived,*  but  a 
perceived  existence,  as  we  shall  find  from  Mr.  Lewes'  account 
of  it,  in  every  case  involves  the  '  aspect '  here  distinguished 
from  it  as  the  ideal  from  the  real.  That  it  does  so,  we  do 
not  dispute ;  but  that  it  should  do  so  and  yet  be  no  more 
than  feeling,  is  quite  another  matter.  To  allow  this  is  to 
exclude  in  limine  the  only  valid  idealism — that  idealism 
which  trusts,  not  to  a  guess  about  what  is  beyond  experience, 
but  to  analysis  of  what  is  within  it.  If  so  much  in  experience 
— no  less  than  all  perceived  or  perceivable  existence — is 
actual  feeling,  the  difficulty  will  be,  not  to  reduce  the  rest  of 
it  to  the  same  description,  but  to  understand  in  what  sense 
any  ^  component '  of  it,  in  distinction  from  this  ^  real '  com- 
ponent, can  be  regarded  as  ^  ideal '  at  all. 

78.  In  examining  Mr.  Spencer's  doctrine  about  the  relation  j^^  f^^ 
between  the  ^  faint  and  vivid  aggregates,*  we  have  already  he  ignorea 
had  occasion  to  call  in  question  the  identification  of  actual  ^Qction 
feeling  with  perceived  existence.'     To  admit  that  every  between 
perceived  fact  is  a  relation  to  feeling  or  between  feelings  'J^^^'^" 
was  not,  we  saw,  to  admit  that  it  is  a  feeling  or  number  of  and  con- 
feelings,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  deny  it :  and  to  say  that  ■^ooADeM 
perception  is  the  cognisance  of  such  relation  was  to  spy  that  sion. 

>  Abore,  {  34  £ 
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i  view  we  have  now  i 
against  Mr.  Lewes'  account  of  that '  Logic  of  Feeling,'  which, 
according  to  him,  ia  not  only  tbe  first  stage  in  the  constrac- 
tion  of  the  '  Cosmos  of  Experience.'  but  also  that  by  which 
the  complementary  '  Logic  of  Signs '  itself  must  be  verifiable, 
if  it  is  to  be  other  than  illusory.  The  terms  of  this  Logic  of 
Feeling,  as  he  describes  it,  are  undoubtedly  perceived  facts. 
Are  they  also,  as  he  holds,  feelings  9 

At  tbe  risk  of  being  charged  with  a  repetition  of  anper- 
Bubtle  refinements, we  must  begin  with  recalling  the  essential 
distinction,  which  Mr.  Lewea'  account  of  the  '  Logic  of 
Feeling '  seems  to  ignore,  between  a  succession  of  feelings, 
qualified  by  correlative  likeness  and  difference,  and  the 
consciousness  of  such  succession  and  qualification.  Let  ns 
suppose  a  feeling  (o)  to  occur,  and  to  be  followed  by  ajiother 
(h),  and  this  by  a  third  {e),  and  so  on.  Doubtless  it  ia  only 
from  contrast,  t.e.  from  correlative  likeness  and  unlikeness 
to  a,  that  b  is  what  it  is ;  while  c  again  derives  lis  character 
A-om  relation  to  b  and  through  it  to  a.  But  that  c  should 
be  determined  by  seiiuence  on  b,  or  this  by  sequence  on  a,  is 
quite  a  different  thing  from  either  being  a  conscioosness  of 
tbe  determination  constituf-ed  by  such  a  eequence.  We 
bave  to  deny  of  snch  a  consciousness  just  what  we  have  to 
assert  of  the  feelings.  They  are  sequent  and  contrasted. 
Sequence  and  contrast  make  them  what  they  are.  If  it,  on 
tbe  other  band,  were  sequent  upon  any  one  or  all  of  t 
it  could  not  be  present  to  them  all,  aa  it  must  be  in  ore 
be  a  consciousness  of  their  relation :  nor,  if  it  were  i 
conti-asted  with  any  one  of  them,  or  with  each  successively, 
could  it  reflect  the  contrast  of  each  with  the  rest  as  a  fact  or 
objective  relation.  Any  one,  then,  who  likes  to  call  it 
'  feeling '  may  do  so,  but,  if  he  would  avoid  confusion,  he 
must  bear  in  mind  that  in  using  this  term  at  once  for  evente 
in  the  way  of  stnse,  and  for  the  consciousness  of  relation 
between  them,  he  is  using  it  in  antagonistic  meanings.  Tbe 
probability,  however,  is  that  he  will  fail  to  do  so.  He  will 
allow  himself  to  be  deceived  by  his  own  language,  and  in 
speaking  of  perception  or  intelligence  as  'feeling' — a 
'feeling  of  the  relations  between  feelings' — will  assume  it 
to  be  '  no  more  than  '  the  related  feelings.  He  thus  becomes 
a  victim  to  a  fiction  either  of  abstraction  or  of  addiUoa. 
He  supposes  feelings  to  yield  either  by  repetition  or  as  aa 
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abstract  residunm  a  consciousness  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
muBt  be  equally  operative  upon  and  other  than  each  of  them, 
in  order  to  their  becoming  the  materials  which  are  supposed 
to  jield  it. 

74.  It  is  such  a  confusion  wbicli,  as  it  seems  to  ub,  '  Feel- 
ing' generally  represents  in  Mr.  Lewes'  text,  when  it  is 
digniOed  with  a  capital  letter.  An  origin  is  assigned  to  it 
which  wonld  only  be  really  appropriate  to  events  in  the  way 
of  sense,  and  at  the  same  time  a  fiinction  only  appropriate 
to  the  consciousness  of  relation  between  such  events.  This 
appears  in  the  following  passage  which  gives  the  essence  of 
the  '  Logic  of  Peeling': — 'We  have  not  only  Feeling,  but 
the  Logic  of  Feeling,  or  that  priaiary  operation  of  its  Rela- 
tivity by  which  differences  are  distinguished  from  resem- 
blances, as  the  necessary  consequence  of  that  process  of 
neural  grouping  which  is  the  physiological  condition  of 
feeling  ...  or  of  that  pnicess  of  change  in  the  relations 
which  is  the  psychological  condition  of  feeling.  That  is  to 
say,  unless  neural  units  are  grouped,  and  these  units  coalesce 
into  other  groups,  there  is  no  Sensation,  no  Perception,  no 
Conception.  Unless  there  be  a  change  in  the  relations 
there  can  be  no  consciousness.  .  .  .  Change,  movement, 
grouping,  involve  two  t^rins  of  a  relation ;  the  point  of 
departure  and  the  point  of  arrival.  When  a  present  feeling 
changes,  i.e.  passes  into  another,  the  movement  is  an  incor- 
poration of  the  two.  Hence  the  two  are  correlative.  .  .  . 
[.Although  in  one  aspect  every  feeling  is  parlicular  and 
synthetic — being  a  group,  an  integral — it  ia  nevertheless  a 
eynthesis  of  elements  which  analysis  discloses  as  involving 
correlatives.  To  be  felt  or  knowu  as  a  distinct  group,  it  must 
reflect  its  correlative  from  which  it  is  distinguished '(ii.  16,17). 

Now  what  is  the  Feeling  which  possesses  the  '  Relativity ' 
ihere  spoken  of  V  As  that  term  scarcely  explains  itself,  we 
'bave  to  examine  the  funetionn  afterwards  assigned  to  it,  and 
to  Feeling  as  that  which  possesses  or  exercises  it.  It  is 
apparently  a  consciousness  of  contrast,  of  sequence,  and  of 
the  combination  of  the  sequent.  It  is  a  consciousness  for 
which 'ft  present  feeling  changes,' i.e.  passes  into  another, 
and  for  which  there  is  thns  constituted  a  '  movement  which 
is  the  incorporation  of  the  two.'  From  passages  in  the 
immediate  sequel  we  learn  further  that  it  is  a  feeling  which 
is  the  unity  of  discontinuous  states,  that  in  it  consciousness 
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and  the  Cosmos 

contains  our  Universe,  which  it  is  '  forced  by  the  law  of 
Relativity  to  separate  into  object  and  subject.'  It  is  in  short 
what  Mr.  Lewes  elsewhere  calls  a  '  Feeling  of  the  relations 
between  feelings.''  The  question  then  arises  whether  the 
Feeling,  to  which  such  functions  can  be  ascribed,  is  anythin; 
which  can  rightly  be  called  a  necessary  consequence  of  tha< 
'  physiological '  and  '  psychological '  conditions  spoken  of 
the  above  passages, 

75.  First  as  to  the  physiological  condition.  Tliis,  we 
in^ofre-  told,  is  'a  process  of  neural  grouping,'  or  *a  grouping 
cannot  neuriil  units.'  What,  then,  are  the  'neural  units  ~ 
arise  (1)  they  the  several  nervous  tremors  which  go  to  produce 
■Bronping  Single  stinsuous  imprcssion,  or  are  they  single  impressions  so 
ofHPViml  produced?  If  they  are  the  former,  they  may  perhaps  pro- 
perly he  said  to  be  'grouped,'  but  their  grouping  will  not 
account  for  the  consciousness  in  question.  Certain  tremors 
*  grouped '  will  produce  a  specific  eveut  in  the  way  of  feeling, 
certain  others  groiipeil  will  produce  another  such  event.  The 
two  groups  may  coalesce,  but  the  product  can  only  be  a  third 
specific  event  iu  the  way  of  feeling,  not  a  consciousness  which, 
retaining  the  two  former  feelings  as  distinct  and  equally 
present  to  itself,  con-elates  them  as  a  change  or  movement. 
It  will  be  a  related  feeling — related,  that  is  to  say,  on  suppo- 
sition of  there  being  a  permanent  subject  to  render  its  rela- 
tion to  other  feelings  possible — not  a  '  feeling '  of  relation. 

Whether  physiology  properly  knows  of  any  grouping  of 
neural  units,  or  coalition  of  gronps,  but  suuh  as  the  above, 
may  fairly  be  doubted.  Let  ns  suppose,  however,  that  by  the 
neural  unit  is  meant  not  the  single  tremor  but  the  single  feel- 
ing. The  question  will  then  be  how  such  units,  in  the  ubsence 
of  a  unit  other  than  them,  but  to  which  they  shall  all  be 
related,  can  be  grouped  at  all;  and,  on  supposition  that 
fluch  grouping  is  possible,  whether  it  would  constitute  the 
consciousness  of  relation  required.  It  may  l>e  surmised  that 
in  the  mind  of  many  readers  of  Mr.  Lewea,  if  not  in  hia  own, 
the  failure  to  ask  distinctly  whether  the  neural  unit  means 
the  single  tremor  or  the  single  feeling  has  prevented  these 
further  questions  from  being  raised.  The  admission  that 
tremors  group  themselves  in  the  sense  of  combining  to  pro- 
'  The  question  of  its  idenlitj  with 
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dnce  ft  single  feeling,  is  taken  to  carry  with  it  the  aduitssiou 
that  feelings  group  tbemaelTes  likewise.  In  truth  it  does 
nothing  of  the  kind.  The  coalition  of  the  several  groups  of 
neural  tremora,  which  have  produced  feelings  a,  b,  and  c,  may 
produce  another  feeling,  d,  hut  this  does  not  imply  that  feeling 
(2  is  a  gronp  formed  of  feelings  a,  b,  and  c.  The  supposition 
that  feelings  group  themselves  is  at  best  only  related  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  grouping  of  neural  tremors  as  an  inference 
from  it  by  analogy ;  and  if  the  analogy  is  to  hold  good,  the 
result  of  the  grouping  of  feelings  will  he  auythinfj  but  such  a 
consciousness  as  Mr.  Lewes  describes.  It  will  be  a  further  dis- 
tinct feehng,  supervening  upon  the  feelings  of  which  it  ia  the 
combined  eSect,  not  that  consciousness  of  relation  between 
them  which  implies  their  equal  presence  to  it.  Many  neural 
tremors,  no  doubt,  combine  to  produce  one  sensible  etfect, 
but  they  do  not  survive  as  distinct  tremors  in  the  efl'ect. 
The  feeling  which  they  produce  is  not  composed  of  them. 
They  are  many ;  it  is  one.  The  one  is  not  also  the  mauy. 
It  is  not  manifold  in  itself,  but  only  so  in  virtue  of  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  the  tremors  producing  it.  They  are  not  one  in 
themselves,  but  only  so  in  virtue  of  the  singleness  of  the 
feeling  which  is  their  result.  If  single  (eelings,  then,  are  to 
be  supposed  to  group  themselves  auaiogously  to  that  group- 
ing of  neural  tremors  which  yields  a  single  feeling,  the 
meaning  must  be  that  they  jointly  produce  some  single  feel- 
ing other  than  themselves  and  one  in  which  they  do  not,  in 
tlieir  distinctness,  survive — a  feeling  which  is  manifold  not 
in  itself,  but  in  virtue  of  the  multiplicity  of  its  conditions, 
while  the  feelings  producing  it,  on  the  other  hand,  will  have 
BO  unity  eicept  as  producing  such  a  single  effect.  Whatever 
tuch  a  feeling  might  be,  it  clearly  could  not  be  that '  feeling 
of  the  relations  between  feelings  '—that  consciousness  of 
change  from  one  feeling  to  another — which  Mr.  Lewes  de- 
Bcribes.  To  such  consciousness  the  survival  of  the  feeUngs  in 
their  distinctness  is  as  necessary  as  the  unifying  principle 
which  correlates  them.  It  is  not  a  farther  feeling,  produced 
by  or  supervening  upon  a  combination  of  other  feelings,  any 
more  than  it  is  those  feelings  by  themselves.  It  is  a  cou- 
aciousness  for  which  they  remain  as  manifold,  yet  aa  one  in 
Tirtue  of  the  subject,  present  to  them  throughout,  for  which 
['tbey  form  a  relation. 

76.  Wefind,  then,  that  the 'physiological  condition 'of  the  Nwp 
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'Logic  of  Feeling' — of  feeling  aa  the  conscioaeness  of  reli 
tion  between  feelings — ia  one  which  in  no  way  helps  to 
account  for  its  ostensible  result,  or  appears  to  do  8o  only  by 
being  tacitly  converted  into  it.  We  come  nest  to  its  '  psycho- 
logical condition,'  described  as  a  '  procesa  of  change  in  the 
relations.'  The  preciee  import  of  this  expression  ia  not 
made  so  clear  as  with  audi  a  writer  as  Mr.  Lewes  we  should 
expect  it  to  be.  He  speaks  of  tJi^  relatione,  but  there  is  no- 
thing to  show  decisively  what  be  meana  us  to  nnderatand  by 
them.  Are  they  relations  between  neural  tremors  or  between 
groups  of  these,  or  on  the  other  hand  relations  between  the 
several  feelings  which  these  groups  ai'e  supposed  to  consti- 
tute 9  As  it  would  seem  that  a  co-ordination  as  well  as  a 
distinction  between  the  physiological  and  psychological  con- 
ditions is  meant  to  be  conveyed,  we  naturally  understand  the 
latter  to  consist  in  those  successive  dili'erences  of  feeling 
which,  in  Mr,  Lewes'  language,  are  the  '  other  aide  or  aspect* 
of  the  '  physiological  condition,'  formed  by  successive  combi- 
nations of  tremors.  To  have  written  'aucceasive  differences 
of  feeling,'  however,  in  this  context  would  have  seriously 
interfered  with  the  plausibility  of  the  passage.  What  sense, 
the  reader  would  aak,  can  there  be  in  saying  that  *  successive 
differences  of  feeling'  are  the  condition,  psychological  or 
other,  of  feeling '?  The  answer  of  course  would  be  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  general  tenor  of  the  passage,  the  '  feeling,'  which 
is  said  to  be  thus  conditioned,  is  the  consciousness  of  rela- 
tions between  feelings  as  distinct  from  the  several  auccesaive 
feelings  which  are  said  to  condition  it.  This  being  m,  the 
nse  of  the  phrase  'successive  differences  of  feeling,'  instead 
of '  procesa  of  change  in  the  relations,'  at  the  coat  of  plauai- 
hility  might  have  promoted  clearness,  for  it  would  have 
brought  to  the  front  the  sense  in  which  '  feeling '  must  be 
understood  throughout  the  account  here  given  of  its 
tions.  It  might  thus  have  prevented  the  equivocation 
which  advantage  is  virtually  taken  iu  the  statement  that  tfao| 
process  of  neural  grouping  is  the  physiological  condition  of 
feeling,  where  according  to  the  contest '  feeling '  must  mean 
the  consciousness  of  relation  between  feelings,  whereas  in 
truth,  as  we  have  seen,  it  is  not  this,  but  only  euceetisive 
differences  of  feeling,  that  the  '  neural  proceaa '  can  properly 
be  said  to  condition. 
I       77.  If  then  the  statement  that  '  the  process  of  change  in  tho; 
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relations  is  the  psjcholoj^cal  condition  of  feeling '  is  to  be  nn-  prooen  i« 
derstood  as  meaning  that  the  successive  differences  of  feeling  ^^^  *^ 
are  the  condition  of  the  conscionsness  of  relation  between  feel-  a  conseun^ 
ingSy  it  is  one  with  which  we  have  already  dealt  in  the  pre-  '"^^• 
ceding  paragraphs.  The  ^  condition '  in  this  case  can  be  so  at 
any  rate  only  in  a  peculiar  sense.  It  is  neither  a  constituent 
of  that  which  it  is  said  to  condition,  nor  an  event  antecedent 
to  it,  nor  a  related  object  which  determines  it.  The  conscious* 
ness  of  succession  or  difference  as  a  relation  between  certain 
feelings  is  not  one  made  up  either  wholly  or  in  part  of  those 
feelings.  It  must  exclude  from  itself  their  diversity  and 
succession  in  order  to  be  the  consciousness  of  it.  It  does  not 
supervene  upon  their  disappearance,  but  must  be  equally 
present  to  each  of  them  in  order  to  their  correlation.  It  is 
not  determined  by  them,  but  is  the  condition  of  the  determi- 
nation which  they  have  for  it.  The  account  of  the  psycho- 
Ic^cal  condition  of  feeling,  then,  being  inadmissible  as  tbus 
understood,  can  it  be  taken  in  any  different  sense  ?  Only,  it 
would  seem,  if  by  '  the  process  of  change  in  the  relations ' 
we  understand,  not  a  manifold  of  successive  events  in  the  way 
of  feeling,  but  the  process  which  these  events  constitute  for 
a  unifying  consciousness.  This  is  probably  the  meaning 
which  both  Mr.  Lewes  and  most  of  his  rea^lers  really  attach 
to  the  expression.  If  the  question  were  fairly  asked  whether 
the  sequence  of  feeling  b  upon  feeling  a,  of  feeling  c  upon  6, 
and  so  on,  sufficed  to  account  for  the  '  Logic  of  Feeling,'  as 
equivalent  to  the  consciousness  of  relation  between  feelings, 
it  would  most  likely  be  answered  in  the  negative.  What  is 
reaUy  supposed  to  account  for  it  is  the  succession  of  feelings, 
interpreted  by  the  subject  of  it  as  a  process  of  change.  Such 
interpretation,  however,  presupposes  just  that  consciousness 
of  relation  between  feelings,  through  consciousness  of  a 
self  equally  present  to  them  all,  which  is  being  ostensibly 
accounted  for.  The  '  psychological  condition '  has  indeed 
become  adequate  to  explain  that  which  is  said  to  be  its 
necessary  consequence,  but  only  by  being  taken  in  a  sense  in 
which  it  presupposes  or  is  identical  with  it. 

78.  The  case,  then,  as  we  have  so  far  examined  it,  stands  Thns  onty 
thus.     It  is  through  the  propositions  that  *the  real  is  what  ^J^^^^*^*** 
is  given  in  feeling,'  that  ^experience  is  the  registration  of  *  feeling' 
feeling,'  that  its  sole  *  content  is  feeling,'  combined  with  the  <^*'">^®  **»- 
account  of  feeling  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  ^  the  process  force  b«^ 
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f  neural  grouping,'  that  Mr.  Lewes  arrives  at  his  j 
■•J™"''  pejchogeny,  and  through  it  deduces  '  our  cosmos,'  *  the  ob- 
jective world  which  arises  in  eiperience,'  from  an  'object 
which  is  not  the  other  side  of  the  subject,  but  the  larger 
circle  which  includes  it,' '  In  so  doing  he  comes,  though  by 
a  less  rough  and  ready  way,  to  the  same  conclusion  its  Mr. 
Spencer,  who  finds  the  '  objectivity '  of  the  objective  world 
in  its  dependence  on  some  matter  or  force,  or  some  unknown 
source  of  matter  and  force,  to  which  our  consciousness 
testi6ea  as  an  effect  to  its  cause.  Like  Mr.  Spencer,  he 
in  effect  answers  affirmatively  the  question  which  we  have 
put  in  the  form — '  Can  the  esperience  of  force  be  explained 
as  a  result  of  force  ? ' '  This  cjuestion,  as  we  have  seen,  forms 
the  tme  test  of  what  is  popularly  known  as  the  derivation  of 
mind  from  matter,  whether  this  takes  the  form,  as  with  Mr. 
Spencer,  of  a  derivation  of '  objective '  experiences,  on  which 
the  '  subjective '  in  some  way  depend,  from  a  '  non-ego '  in- 
dependent of  thought  and  mauifesting  itself  as  force  or 
matter,  or,  as  with  Mr.  Lewes  himself,  the  form  of  an  inclu- 
sion within  an  'object,'  not  relative  to  thought,  of  that 
world  '  objective '  in  another  sense,  which  he  admits  to  be  a 
*  differentiation  of  existence  due  to  feeling-and  thought.'  He 
answers  the  question  affii-matively,  but  when  we  examine  the 
propositions  on  which  his  answer  rests,  we  find  that,  while 
each  is  in  a  sense  true  enough  in  itself,  they  are  not  true  in 
such  a  sense  as  will  allow  of  their  combination  in  tlie  con- 
clusion drawn  from  them.  In  that  sense  in  which  it  is  tme 
that  all  the  content  of  esperience  is  feeling,  and  that  the  real 
is  what  is  given  in  feeling,  it  is  not  true  that  feeling  is  a 
necessary  consequence  of  a  process  of  neural  grouping.  The 
'  feeling,'  which  can  be  properly  said  to  be  a  necessary  con- 
sequence of  such  a  process,  means  the  successive  occurrence 
of  feelings.  On  the  other  hand,  the  content  of  experience  is 
only  reducible  to  '  feeling,'  if  '  feeling '  is  taken  to  mean  a 
continuous  consciousness  of  facts,  of  which  each  consists  in 
a  feeling  having  occurred,  or  in  the  possibility  of  its  occur- 
ring, under  certain  conditions.  I'he  real  again  is  only  given 
in  feeling,  so  far  ns  this  is  equivalent  to  the  perception 
of  relation  between  feelings,  and  between  the  conditions 
under  which  they  occur.  But  such  connected  consciousnefis 
of  fact,  such  perception  of  relation,  is  just  what  the  suucot- 
'  Aliove,  §  6S.  '  Ibid.  JJ  iS-lii. 
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sive  occurrence  of  feelings  is  not,  nor  by  itaelf  can  coma 
to  be. 

79.  The  preceding  paragraphs  have  not  been  written  witU- 

^out  a  full  sense  that  to  moat  readers  they  will  convey  the 
impression  of  an  attempt  to  dispoae  of  Mr,  Lewea'  philosophy 
by  a  short  method,  which  in  fact  only  shows  the  writer's  igno- 
rance of  the  functions  now  '  discovered '  to  belong  to  the 
psychoplasm  or  psychological  medium.  But  for  this  igno- 
rance, it  will  be  thought,  it  would  not  be  so  roundly  asserted, 
either  that  it  ia  only  a.  successive  occurrence  of  feelings,  in 
distinction  from  a  consciousness  of  their  relation,  which  can 
properly  be  treated  as  an  effect  of  the  process  of  neural 
grouping,  or  that  the  successive  occurrence  of  the  feelings 
cannot  of  itself  become  such  a  consciousness.  Keasons,  how- 
ever, have  been  already  given  for  this  assertion.  Let  ub  see 
then  whether  there  is  anything  in  the  doctrine  of  the '  psycho- 
logical medium,'  as  stated  by  Mr.  Lewes,  to  detract  from 
their  cogency.  Can  this  'medium,'  as  understood  in  any 
flense  compatible  with  its  physical  derivation,  or  with  its 
being  directly  or  indirectly  a  result  of  force,  either  its'If 
amount  to  an  experience  of  force,  or  account  for  the  trans- 
formation of  the  successive  occurrence  of  feelings,  produced 
by  nervous  excitation,  into  such  an  experience? 

80.  To  prevent  misapprehension,  we  shall,  before  pro- 
ceeding, quote  the  passages  which  beat  convey  Mr.  Lewes' 
conception  of  the '  medium  ' : — '  If  instead  of  considering  the 
whole  vital  organism,  we  consider  solely  its  sensitive  aspects 
and  confine  ourselves  to  the  nervous  system,  we  may  repre- 
sent the  molecular  movements  of  the  Bioplasm  by  the  neural 
tremors  of  the  Payclioplasm ;  theae  tremors  are  what  I  term 
nearal  units,  the  raw  material  of  consciousness  ;  the  several 
neural  groups  formed  by  these  units  represent  the  organised 
elements  of  tissues,  the  tissues,  and  the  combinations  of 
tifisues  into  organs,  and  of  organs  into  apparatus.  The 
movements  of  the  Bioplasm  constitute  vitality ;  the  move- 
ments of  the  Psychoplasm  constitute  sensibility.  The  forces 
of  the  cosmical  medium  which  are  transformed  in  the  physio- 
logical medium  build  up  the  organic  structure,  which  in  the 
various  stages  of  its  evolution  reacts  according  to  its  statical 
conditions,  themselves  the  result  of  previous  reactions.  It 
is  the  same  with  what  may  be  called  the  mental  organism. 
"Pere  also  every  phenomenon  is  the  product  of  two  tactors, 
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external  and  intemtil,  impereonal  and  personal,  objectire 
Bobjective.  Viewing  tbe  internal  factor  solely  in  the  light 
of  feeling,  we  majsay  that  the  sentient  materiiil,  out  of  which 
all  the  forms  of  conaciouaness  are  evolred,  is  the  Psyi 
plasm  incessantly  fltictuatiug,  incessantly  renewed.  Vic 
this  on  the  physiological  side,  it  ie  the  succession  of  nei 
tremors,  variously  combining  into  neural  gronps. 

'An  organism  lives  only  in  relation  to  it3  medium.  What 
growth  is,  in  the  physical  sense,  that  is  experience  in  the 
psychical  sense,  viz.  organic  registration  of  attimilaied  mate- 
rial. The  direct  relation  of  the  organism  is  to  the  internal 
medinm,  the  indirect  relation  is  to  the  cosmical  medium. 
.  .  .  We  have  already  spoken  metaphorically  of  the  Pajcho- 
plasm,  or  sentient  material  forming  the  psychological  medium 
from  which  the  soul  derives  its  atructure  and  powers.  It  is 
the  mass  of  potential  feeling  derived  from  all  the  sensitive 
affections  of  the  oi^nism,  not  only  of  the  individual,  but, 
through  heredity,  of  the  ancestral  organisms.  All  sensations, 
perceptions,  emotions,  volitions,  are  partly  connate,  partly 
acquired;  partly  the  evolved  products  of  the  accumulated 
experiences  of  ancestors,  and  partly  of  the  accumulated  ex- 
periences of  the  individual,  when  each  of  these  have  left 
residua  in  the  modifications  of  the  stmctnre.  .  .  .  We  only 
know  what  is  sufficiently  like  former  experiences  to  become,  so 
to  speak,  incorporated  with  them,  assimilated  by  them.  .  .  . 
Were  it  not  for  this  controlling  effect  of  the  established  patli- 
ways.  every  excitation  would  be  inde6nilelyirradiated  through- 
out the  whole  organism  ;  but  a  path>vay  once  established  ia 
the  ready  issue  for  any  new  excitation.  The  evolution  of 
inind  is  the  eatablishment  of  definite  paths ;  this  is  the  mental 
organisation  fitting  it  for  the  reception  of  definite  impres- 
Hions.  and  their  co-oi-dination  with  past  feelings.  .  .  . 
Through  their  registered  modifications,  feelings  once  pro- 
duced are  capable  of  reproduction,  and  must  always  be  re- 
produced, whenever  the  new  excitation  is  discharged  along 
the  old  channels.  .  .  .  £a«h  excitation  has  to  be  assimilated 
— taken  up  into  the  psychological  medium  and  transformed 
into  a  aenaation  or  perception :  a  process  that  will  depend  on 
the  psych ostatical  conditions  at  the  time  being.  .  .  .  We 
have  seen  how  between  the  cosmos  and  consciousnesa  there 
is  interposed  a  psychological  medium,  brielly  dcsi^mited 
the  term  experience.' ' 

I  Prvb!'ninif  Li/e Olid  Mii«I,  ii>l.  i.  pp.  118-123. 
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81.  There  are  many  difficulties  arieing  out  of  tlie  above  I 
passaged,  the  consideration  of  which  we  shall  for  the  present  ^ 
postpone.  We  shaJl  not  question  tbe  possibility  of  an  'int«r-  s 
position  between  the  cosmos  and  consciousness '  of  a  medium  * 
which,  according  to  the  account  given  of  it.  isitaelfconsciouB-  d 
ness,  and  not  only  so,  but  a  consciousness  in  which  (as  we 
learn  elsewliere)  '  the  cosmos  arises.'  Nor  shall  we  examine 
the  significance,  in  a  theory  which  leaves  nuthing  to  be  the 
subject  but  the  succession  of  feeling  itself,  of  language 
which  describes  the  phenomena  of  the  mental  organism  as 
the  product  of  'subji'ctive  and  objective  factors,' or  feeling 
as  the  subjective  side  of  that  which  objectively  is  neural 
process.  Our  present  business  is  to  ascertain  the  nature  of 
the  experience  which,  in  the  words  quoted,  Mr.  Lewes  '  psy- 
cfaogenetically  '  expJains  for  as.  On  the  one  hand,  we  tind 
experience  distinctly  identified  with  the  'psychological  me- 
dium '  as '  interposed  between  the  cosmos  and  consciousness ; ' 
on  the  other  hand,  we  learn  that  this  medium, '  viewed  in  the 
light  of  feeling,'  is  '  the  sentient  material,  incessantly  fluc- 
tuating, incessantly  renewed,  out  of  which  all  the  forms  of 
consciousness  are  evolved,'  or  '  from  which  the  soul  derives 
its  rtmcture  and  powers ; '  that  it  is  the  '  mass  of  potential 
feeling  derived  from  all  the  sensitive  affections  of  the  organ- 
ism, not  only  of  the  individual,  but,  through  heredity,  of  the 
ancestral  organisms,'  and  that  this  again,  'viewed  on  the 
physiological  side,'  is  the  '  succession  of  neural  tremors, 
Tsrionsly  combining  into  neural  groups.' 

Now  is  the  experience,  which  this  psychogenetic  theory 
explains,  really  experience  in  that  sense  in  which  alone  it  can 
properly  be  said  to  be  interposed  between  the  cosmos  and 
consciousness,  aa  that  in  and  through  which  there  comes  for 
consciousness  to  be  a  cosmos  9  Is  it  experience  in  that  sense 
in  which  expterieuce  is  said  to  constitute  knowledge — that 
knowledge  of  which  the  development,  according  to  Mr. 
Lewes,  is  the  same  thing  as  the  development  of  the  '  known 
cosmos '  P '  Is  it  the  experience,  as  to  which  Kant  asked 
what  were  the  conditions  of  its  possibiUty,  or  does  the  '  psy- 
chogenetic  *  theory,  when  it  professes  to  answer  Kant's  ques- 
tion by  a  truer  method,  really  leave  it  untouched  9  Is  it,  in 
short,  experience  as  a  system  of  knowable  relations — is  it 
experience  of  a  world  and  nature — at  all  9  or  does  it  differ 

Lflrom  this  with  a  difference  us  complete  as  that  which  bus 
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already  been  pointed  out  between  &  saccession  of  feelio^  a 
a  feeling  of  successioD  ? 

82.  In  regard  to  '  experience,'  as  id  regard  to  '  feeling,'  it 
is  perhaps  needless  to  diaclaim  any  pretension  to  prescribe 
an  absolute  right  or  wrong  in  the  usage  of  the  terms.  Ail 
that  in  asked  for  is  a  clear  recognition  of  the  difference  be- 
tween experience  as  a  sequence  of  impressions,  each  qualiSed 
by  residua  of  those  which  have  preceded  it,  and  experience 
OS  the  connected  consciousness  of  one  world  of  facts.  It  is 
for  lack  of  it  that  the  controversy  between  '  ezperientialists* 
and  their  opponents  has  described  so  tedious  a  circle,  en- 
tanglement in  which  in  the  sure  mark  of  a  philosopher  who 
does  not  uuderstand  his  business.  Even  in  Kant  hinisi'If, 
though  the  establi^jhment  of  the  distinction  is  perhaps  the 
most  permanent  intellectual  conqnest  wliich  he  achieved, 
there  remain  ambiguities  which  might  have  been  cleared 
away  if  it  had  been  the  beginning  instead  of  the  end  of  his 
inquiry.  He  can  scarcely  be  said  himself  to  make  clear  the 
distinction  between  'empirische  Begriffe,'  which  the  Cate- 
gories emphatically  are  not.  and  the  '  Erfahrungs-Begriffe,' 
which  as  emphatically  they  are.  In  his  denial  of  the  '  em- 
pirical '  origin  of  mathematical  truths,  he  uses  language 
which  is  naturally  nuderatood  to  imply  more  than  a  deni'd 
of  their  origin  in  the  sequence  of  impressions,  and  to  mesa 
that  they  are  not  given  in  experience  in  that  other  sense  in 
which,  according  to  him,  the  Categories  are  conditions  of  ite 
possibility.  There  is  thus  some  excuse  for  that  equivocation 
in  regard  to  the  meaning  of  experience  which  the  accepted 
refutations  of  him  involve.  These  refutations  generally  take 
one  of  two  forms.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  maintained  that 
the  primary  truths  of  mathematics  are  absti-actions  from 
relations  given  in  and  with  the  simplest  experience  of  fact« ; 
on  the  otber,  that  the  effects  of  repeated  impressions  may  be 
BO  accumulated  tlirough  hereditary  transmission  aa  to  render 
certain  associations  of  ideas  at  once  connate  and  indissoluble 
to  the  individual.  Both  propositions  may  be  true  and  valua- 
ble, but,  as  against  Kant's  essential  doctrine,  neitber  is  to 
the  purpose,  and  it  is  only  the  ambiguity  in  regard  to  expe- 
rience that  prevents  this  from  being  seen.  When  tbe  ques- 
tion relates  to  tbe  derivability  of  mathematical  truths  from 
the  sequence  of  impreasious,  it  is  not  to  the  purpose  to  show 
that  they  arc  abstracted  trom  an  i.-x|>erience  of  facts,  for  tfa« 
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question  as  to  the  relation  of  fchis  experience  to  the  sequence 
of  impressions  still  remains  to  be  answered,  and  is  but  a 
larger  form  of  the  question  originally  asked.  As  little  is  it 
to  the  purpose,  when  the  problem  is  to  ascertain  the  ultimate 
conditions  of  there  being  for  consciousuess  an  objective  world, 
to  be  told  of  a  process  by  which  one  feeling  comes  to  excite 
the  residuum  of  another  instinctively  and  uniformly.  It 
only  seems  to  be  to  the  purpose,  because  we  take  the  asso- 
ciated feelings  to  be  what  they  only  come  to  be  through 
relation  to  that  consciousness  of  a  world  which  we  profess  to 
account  for  by  them. 

83.  Bearing  in  mind,  then,  this  ambiguity  in  regard  to  Thepsj- 
experience,  let  us  be  on  our  guard  against  being  entangled  chopi*«m. 
in  a  further  ambiguity  when  we  speak  of  a  psychological  tremors* 
medium.     One  proper  and  definite  sense  in  which  we  may  f°*^ 

use  this  phrase  is  to  express  the  conditions  or  ^  material '  not  ezperi- 
through  which  certain  forces  come  into  such  relation  to  a  ®P^  '*> 
sentient  organism  as  to  constitute  an  actual  feeling.  These  BeoBa. 
conditions  are,  in  Mr.  Lewes'  language,  the  medium  to  which 
the  organism  is  directly  related,  as  distinct  from  the  *  Cosmical 
medium '  to  which  its  relation  is  indirect.  ^  The  forces  of 
the  cosmical  medium  which  are  transformed  in  the  physio- 
logical medium  build  up  the  organic  structure,  which  in  the 
various  stages  of  its  evolution  reacts  according  to  its  statical 
conditions,  themselves  the  result  of  previous  reactions.'  This 
^  physiological '  medium  is  also  ^  psychological '  in  so  far  as 
that  reaction  of  the  organism,  which  it  conditions,  consti- 
tutes feeling.  It  consists  in  the  ^  succession  of  neural  tremors, 
variously  combining  into  neural  groups,'  and,  according  to 
one  mode  of  expression,  forming  a  ^  psychoplasm,  incessantly 
fluctuating,  incessantly  renewed;'  according  to  another, 
^  leaving  residua  in  the  modification  of  the  structure,'  or 
*  establishing  definite  paths'  in  it.  From  these,  again,  it 
results  that  excitations,  which,  as  proceeding  from  the  cosmi- 
cal medium,  remain  the  same  that  they  have  been  before, 
in  relation  to  the  psychological  medium  come  to  produce 
ditterent  reactions ;  in  other  words,  that  new  feelings  gradually 
arise  upon  the  same  stimuli. 

84.  So  far  all  is  clear,  but  it  is  also  clear  that  the '  medium '  for  (i)  ft 
described  is  not  experience  in  either  of  the  senses  distin-  of^^Jolii- 
guished  above.     It  is  not  the  sequence  of  impressions,  but  ditiona  d 
part  of  the  series  of  conditions  through  which  the  sentient  ^^ 
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orgauiam  comes  to  exercise  the  function  consisting  in  sOT^* 
Beqaence  of  impressioua — a  part  distinguished  from  another 
part,  called  the  cosmical  medium,  as  more  dirc'ctly  related  to 
the  organism  or  its  function.  The  function  no  doabt  varies 
as  the  medium  and  again  leaves  residua,  which  modify  the 
medium  and  through  it  the  subsequent  exercise  of  the  func- 
tion, but  to  identify  them  is  to  cancel  the  meaning  of  the 
language  which  we  use  in  calling  one  medium,  the  other 
function.  On  the  principle,  indeed,  that  any  pbenonjeuon 
is  the  same  as,  or  '  another  aspect  of,'  the  sum  of  its  condi- 
tions, it  may  be  urged  that  the  sequence  of  impressions  is  in 
reality  identical  with  the  medium  which  conditions  it.  But 
to  this  we  should  reply  that,  in  the  first  place,  when  we 
speak  of  what  the  sequence  of  impressions  really  is,  we  have 
110  right  to  restrict  ourselves  t-o  the  physical  conditions  on 
which  it  depends,  as  distinct  from  the  further  functions  to 
which  it  in  turn  is  relative  in  thi!  system  of  the  spiritual  (or, 
if  that  phrase  is  objected  to,  of  the  distinctively  human) 
life:  and,  secondly,  that  not  all  the  conditions  of  the  se- 
quence of  impressions  are  included  in  the  psychological 
medium,  as  described  by  Mr  Lewes,  but  only  such  as  remain 
after  exclusion  of  those  belonging  to  the  organism  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  '  cosmical  medium '  on  the  other.  He 
would  tell  us,  no  doubt,  that  there  is  no  real  separation  of 
organism  from  medium,  or  of  one  medium  fi-ora  the  other,  but 
he  none  the  less  represents  the  rehition  of  the  psychological 
medium  to  tbe  organism  and  to  the  cosmos  as  one  of  intt^r- 
position,  and  it  is  ditficult  to  see  what  significance  the  phruse 
in  question  would  retain  if  that  representation  were  given 
up. 

85.  So  much  for  the  identification  of  experience,  under- 
stood as  tbe  mere  sequence  of  impressions,  with  the  psycho. 

.  logical  medium.  Talcing  it  next  according  to  the  other 
meaning,  as  the  connected  consciousness  of  one  world  of 

■  facts,  or  as  '  the  cosmos  which  arises  in  consciousness,'  we 
readily  admit  that  there  is  a  true  and  important  sen.se  in 
which  this  may  be  called  a  '  psychological  medinm,'  bat  not 
as  the  medium  of  Mr.  Lewes'  psycho  genesis.  The  medinm 
which  he  describes  is  one  through  which  'forces  of  tbe 
cosmic  medium'  issue  in  the  occurrence  of  feeling.  The 
medium  which  experience  constitutes  is  one  in  which  occur* 
reuces  of  feeling  a,re  transformed  into  the  relations  ol  objffl 
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It  IS  that  by  relation  to  which  alone  any  feeling  as  it  occurs 
becomes  an  intelligible  fact,  and  apart  from  which  it  would 
be  as  insignificant  as  a  letter  not  woven  into  the  spelling  of 
a  word.  We  may  not  confuse  the  *  medium*  through  which, 
given  a  transient  feeling,  there  arises  for  intelligence  a 
permanent  fact — through  which  upon  successive  states  of 
consciousness  there  supervenes  a  consciousness  of  that  rela- 
tion of  succession  which  cannot  be  itself  successive — with  a 
medium  which  merely  determines  what  at  any  moment  the 
feeling — the  transient,  the  successive — shall  be.  If  function 
is  relative  to  medium,  so  is  medium  to  function.  As  the 
function  consisting  in  the  occurrence  of  feeling  is  wholly 
different  from  that  consisting  in  the  perception  of  fact  or 
relation — as  just  what  must  be  asserted  of  the  feeling  as  it 
occurs,  viz.  that  it  is  successive,  must  be  denied  of  the  fact 
or  relation  and  of  the  consciousness  for  which  such  fact  or 
relation  exists — so  the  *  medium '  which  conditions  the  latter 
function,  though  it  may  necessarily  presuppose,  must  be 
wholly  different  from,  that  which  conditions  the  former.  If 
Mr.  Lewes  had  adequately  distinguished  the  functions,  he 
would  have  been  less  ready  to  identify  the  medium  formed 
by  that  experience  which  is  equivalent  to  the  world  as  so  far 
known  with  the  medium  which  ^  physiologically '  is  neural 
process. 

86.  We  may  be  here  met  with  the  rejoinder  that  this  dis-  This  am- 
tinction  of  functions  is  just  the  point  at  issue,  which  we  ^JS^  ^^ 
agreed  not  to  take  as  finally  settled  till  the  doctrine  of  the  *  pAycho- 
psychological  medium  had  been  examined.    We  undertook  P^**"^'** 
to  examine  it  in  order  to   see  whether  it  warranted  the  accommo- 
identification  of  the  succession  of  feelings  with  the  conscious-  ^^^  ^  ^ 
ness  of  relations,  and,  through  this,  the  physical  derivation  ceivedTiew 
of  the  consciousness  of  force;  and  now,  it  might  seem,  we  ©^ •»!>««- 
are  assuming  an  antithesis  between  such   succession  and 
such  consciousness  in  order  to  discredit  the  account  given  of 
the  medium  as  a  theory  of  experience.     But  in  truth,  the 
more  we  look  into  the  matter,  the  more  clear  does  it  become 
that  it  is  not  an  independent  theory  of  neural  process,  based 
on  physiological  research,  which  has  led  Mr.  Lewes  to  regard 
this  as  a  psychological  medium  in  both  the  senses  we  have 
distinguished,  and  thus  to  identify  the  sequence  of  feelings 
with  the  experience  of  a  world  on  the  strength  of  their  being 
alike  implied  in  the  neural  medium ;  but  that^  conversely. 
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his  riew  of  their  identity  has  determined  his  view  of  1 
medium.  It  is  thus  that  his  account  of  the  nenral  process, 
as  a  mediam  relative  to  the  succession  of  fe<>liiig«,  becomes 
perplexed,  as  we  have  pointed  out,  by  confusion  of  the  medium 
with  the  function  which  it  conditions,  without  becoming  any 
the  more  tenable  as  an  account  of  the  experience  through 
which  'a  cosmos  arises  in  consciousness.'  The  iieuraJ 
medium  of  the  succession  of  feelings  comes  to  be  treated  as 
if  it  were  the  succession  itself,  in  order  that  it  may  do  dnty 
as  that  medium  of  knowledge  which  the  succession  of  feel- 
ings is  wrongly  supposed  to  be.  So  long  as  the  medium  is 
neural  process,  determined  by  residua  which  the  process  has 
previously  left  in  the  shape  of  modifications  of  the  organic 
strncture^-so  long  as  the  '  Psychoplasm  '  is  the  structure  so 
modified  and  determining  the  nature  of  the  feeling  which 
ahall  ensue  upon  any  nervous  excitation — we  know  what  we 
are  about.  It  is  otherwise  when  feeling  itself  appears  as  the 
structure  in  which  modifications  are  registered,'  and  when 
the  medium  which  determines  what  particular  feeling  shall 
ensue  upon  a  given  excitation  is  described  as  itself  a  *  sen- 
tient material,'  or  '  mass  of  potential  feeling.'  '  Sentient 
materia!,'  it  is  true,  mi^ht  mean  only  the  material — the 
Aristotelian  SXt} — of  sentience,  '  potential  feeling '  only  the 
possibility — the  Aristoteliiin  Suca/iti— of  feeling,  and  no  one 
would  dispute  that  the  neural  medium  was  such  a  material 
or  possibility,  requiring  only  the  presence  from  moment  to 
moment  of  certain  excitations  in  order  that  from  moment  to 
moment  the  actuality  of  certain  feelings  might  ensue.  But 
it  is  clear  from  the  context  that  something  other  than  this  is 
intended  to  be  conveyed  by  '  sentient  material '  and  '  poten- 
tial feeling'  in  the  passages  quoted  above.  'Sentient 
material '  is  spoken  of  as  that  from  which  all  the  forms  of 
consciousness  are  evolved,  and  this  would  be  unmeaning 
onless  it  were  regarded  as  itself  an  elementary  conscious- 
ness. Under  'the  mass  of  potential  feeling,'  again,  are 
included  by  implication  '  sensations,  perceptions,  emotions, 
Tolitions.'*    We  have  previously  found  how  Mr.  Lewes,  by 

'  ■  TSrow^l  fAWr  reijisifTfd  modijiat-  fbnns  of  conacirniBnea*  Bra  erolred  is 

tinnt.f relict  once  produced  an  capsbls  tlie  PsychopUemincesMnlJjfluctiBtii^ 

of  reproduction.'— Mr.  LfWes,  Ion.  cU.  inea>e«uUy   rsnewiid.'    ....    "It  (Ui* 

*  '  Viewing  'hp  interoil  ineUa  snlsly  Psjchopliiioi)  ig  the  mass  of  polcDlial 

in  the  litrhl  of  feeling,  we  maj  bsj  that  feeling  derived  from  all  (lie  aenailitv 

tlie  aenlisDl  matsriul  out  of  which,  ail  affoi'lioDe  of  the  orettnism,  Dot  oa\j  <d 
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'  virtual  feeling,'  is  able  to  represent  the 
knowledge  that  a.  feeling  will  occnr  under  certain  eonditiong 
as  if  it  were  itself  a  feeling.  It  is  a  like  advantage  which 
is  here  taken  of  the  phrase  '  potential  feeling,'  If  it  really 
means  no  more  than  possibility  of  feeling,  to  Mr.  Lewes  and 
his  readers  it  carries  with  it  a  nttanee  of  meaning  widely 
different.  A  possibility  of  feeling,  in  the  sense  explained 
above,  is  seen  by  any  considerate  person  to  be  not  a  feeling 
at  all,  whereas  a  '  potential  feeling '  seems  to  be  a  feeling 
still.  As  applied  to  the  neural  medium  it  can  indeed  properly 
mean  nothing  but  those  modifications  of  organic  structure 
which  the  neural  process  is  incessantly  producing  and  by 
which  in  turn  it  ia  being  incessantly  affected;  in  other 
words,  certain  conditions  of  feeling  which  are  not  feelings  at 
all.  Bat  it  is  evident  that  by  Mr.  Lewea  himself  its  distinc- 
tion from  feeling  is  not  recognised,  and  hence  it  forms  the 
verbal  '  medium'  between  'organic  registration  of  assimi- 
lated material,'  in  the  proper  physical  sense,  and  that  ficti- 
tious registration  of  feeling  which  is  supposed  to  constitute 
experience  aa  the  medium  between  the  cosmos  and  conscious- 
ness. 'The  mass  of  potential  feeling,'  which  can  really 
mean  nothing  but  the  accumulation  of  the  effects  of  nervous 
irritations  in  the  structure  organic  to  feeling,  is  Intorpretetl 
as  if  it  were  somehow  an  accumulation  of  the  feelings  that 
have  occurred  through  innumerable  generations.  We  have 
only  then  to  convert  feeling  into  the  consciousness  of  rela- 
tions between  feelings,  or  of  the  fact  that  such  a  feeling 
occurs  under  such  conditions— a  process  which  Mr.  Lewes 
will  at  any  time  perform  without  winking — and  we  have 
that  accumulation  of  known  facts  which  is  experience.  The 
identification  of  the  medium  which,  '  viewed  on  the  physio- 
logical side,  is  the  succession  of  neural  tremors,'  with  the 
medium  into  which  any  appearance  has  to  be  '  taken  up  and 
assimilated,'  in  order  to  become  a  contribution  to  knowledge 
of  a  world,  has  been  plausibly  accomplished. 

87.  In  order  then  to  test  the  troth  of  Mr.  Lewes'  concep-  xwo  dis- 
tion  of  the  '  psychological  medium,'  as,  on  the  one  hand,  tinptsonM* 
the  succession  of  neural   tremors,  and,  on  the  other,  that  mni^Ji^ 
experience  through  which  '  the  coemos  arises  in  conscious-  offeel- 
ness,'  we  have  only  to  ask  ourselves  what  can  really  be  meant  '"^' 
tliB  indiTidual.  bat,  thTougb  heredity.      an  pnrtly  connnte,   purtl^r  noqairei].' 
a(  thg  KDi-eEiral  argaaipms.     All  bvum-      &x.  tte. — Loe.  cit. 
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by  an  accamnlation  of  feelings.     Feelings  as  sach,  or  in  and 
by  themselves,  can  as  little  be  accnmalated  as   saccessive 
moments  of  time  can  coexist.    Their  accumulation  or  group- 
ing may  in  truth  bear  either  of  two  very  different  senses. 
It  may  mean  that  while  each  feeling,  as  such,  is  a  passing 
event,  the  effects  of  their  repeated  occurrence  remiain  in  a 
progressive  modification,  continued  through  generations,  of 
the  structure  organic  to  feeling.     But  when  we  speak  of  an 
accumulation  of  feelings  we  may  have  in  view  the  quite 
different  fact  that  from  the  passing  event  of  sensation, 
through  distinction  from  and  relation  to  a  self-conscious 
subject,  there  results  for  such  a  subject  the  permanent  fad 
of  its  having  occurred,  which  becomes  further  determined  by 
relation  to  other  facts  thus  progressively  constituted ;  and 
that  there  thus  arises  the  continuous  system  of  phenomena 
— none  of  them  feelings,  but  each  the  recognised  fiact  that  a 
certain  feeling  occurs  under  certain  conditions*   This  system 
is  what  we  call  experience  or  the  world  of  experience.    Its 
continuity  depends  on  the  unity  of  the  self-conscious  subject 
which,  in  the  manner  explained,  has  been  constitutive  of  the 
connected  phenomena,  and  through  continuous  relation  to 
which  they  are  continuously  related  to  each  other. 
The  con-         88.  These  two  processes  of  accumulation  have  no  real 
wS°^^   element  of  identity.     It  is  true  that  feelings,  qualified  in  a 
makes  roc-  particular  way  as  a  result  of  the  former  process  (a),  are  the 
^evinla       *  material '  transformed  into  the  facts  which  are  accumulated 
into  ex-      in  the  latter  (b) ;  but  neither  the  agent  of  this  transforma- 
cannot^    tion  and  accumulation,  nor  the  manner  of  it,  has  anything 
*  evolved '    really  in  common  with  the  sentient  organism  or  its  progres- 
frompro-    gj^g  modification.      The   sentient  orsfanism  is  not   in  any 

gresBive  ,  ••  . 

modifica-     proper  sense  the  subject  of  the  feelings  to  which  it  is  organic. 

tioneofthe  j^  [g  ^q^  conscious  of  them  as  its  feelings.  If  the  expression 
may  be  pardoned,  it  is  not  an  it  for  itself  at  all,  but  only  for 
us.  The  apparatus  of  nerve  and  tissue  has  no  unity  for 
itself,  but  only  for  us,  to  whom  it  presents  itself  as  one  in 
virtue  of  its  function.  Its  unity  means  merely  the  combined 
action  of  many  elements,  in  relation  to  one  irresoluble  effect, 
viz.  feeling.  The  conversion  of  successive  feelings  into  an 
experience,  on  the  other  hand,  implies  a  subject  consciouslj 
relating  them  to  itself,  and  at  once  rendering  them  a  mani- 
iold  (which  in  themselves,  as  successively  vanishing,  they 
are  not)  and  unifying  this  manifold  by  means  of  that  rela- 
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tion.  Such  a,  subject  has  or  is  the  unity  which,  under  the 
name  of  our  understanding,  enables  us  to  find  community  of 
function  in  the  elements  of  the  sentient  organism,  and  which 
thus  renders  it,  derivatively,  one  for  us.  To  ima^ne  an 
•  evolution '  of  the  self-conscious  subject  from  the  gathered 
experience  of  the  sentient  organism — an  evolution  of  the 
unifying  agent  from  that  which  it  rendeis  one — is  the  last 
form  which  the  standing  HuTepav  wpoTEpov  of  empirical 
psychology  has  assumed. 

89.  The  gradual  modification  of  the  organisni,  again, 
through  the  exercise  of  its  function — through  residiial  effects 
of  nervous  eicitation  upon  the  struciure — is  wholly  unlihe 
the  growth  of  experience,  as  equivalent  to  a  development  of 
the  cosmos  in  consciousness.  An  accumulation  of  effects  is 
no  doubt  implied  in  the  gradual  change  of  organism.  The 
accnmulation,  however,  is  not  into  a  known  system  of  related 
facts,  at  once  distinct  and  one  in  virtue  of  their  relation,  but 
into  the  possibility  of  a  specific  succession  of  feelings.  The 
several  events  in  the  way  of  irritation  and  assimilation, 
which  result  in  the  development  of  an  organism,  do  not  sur- 
vive in  their  eeverality  in  the  organism.  They  survive 
simply  as  this  result,  which  means  in  the  specific  character 
of  further  processes  of  irritation  and  assimilation  which  take 
their  place.  Now,  the  survival  of  a  phenomenon  or  observed 
fact  in  an  experience,  if  any  '  cosmos '  is  to  arise  out  of  the 
experience,  must  be  just  the  opposite  of  this — not  a  survival 
of  it  in  another  phenomenon  into  Tvhich  it  has  disappeared, 
but  a  survival  of  it  in  itself  alongside  of  other  phenomena, 
each  of  which  in  the  unity  of  consciousness  has  its  several 
existence,  as  qualifying  and  qualified  by  all  the  rest.  It  is 
idle  to  talk  of  the  one  process  as  '  evolved  '  from  the  other. 
To  do  so  is  to  use  the  charm  of  a  potent  word  to  hide  a 
confusion  of  tliought.  '  Evolution,'  it  is  to  be  presumed, 
always  implies  some  identity  as  well  as  differentiation,  some 
continuance  of  the  material  of  evolution  into  the  evolved 
product.  But  in  the  case  before  us  there  is  no  common 
element  between  the  development  through  repeated  sensa- 
tion of  the  structure  oi^nic  to  sense  and  the  development 
of  consciousness  in  experience  of  facts;  no  continuance  of 
the  former  process,  under  modifications,  into  the  latter. 
And  not  only  so,  the  evolved  product,  as  by  Mr.  Lewes  it  i« 
BUpposed  to  be — i.e.  the  consciousness  in  which,  according  to 


but  for  tilt 
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his  admission,  through  experience  the  aniverse  arises — is  fba 
condition  of  there  being  aa  an  object  for  as  that  pa.rticalar 
process  of  the  universe,  the  accumulation  of  succeasiTS 
neural  tremors  in  their  progressive  effect  upon  the  organism, 
out  of  which  it  ia  supposed  to  be  evolved.  That  which  ia 
evolved  must  be  presupposed  in  order  to  the  objective  reality 
of  the  material  or  process  out  of  which  it  is  evolved. 

90.  In  seeking,  however,  to  shut  np  the  psychology  of 
evolution  in  this  paradoxical  conclusion,  we  are  perhaps 
travelling  too  fast.  It  cannot  indeed  be  escaped  except 
upon  the  view  that  *  objective  reality '  is  to  be  ascribed  to 
somethiug  else  than  the  facts  of  experience  or  the  cosmos 
which  arises  in  consciousness ;  bnt  this  view,  a^  we  know, 
haa  a  chamber  to  itself  iu  Mr.  Lewes"  philosophy  from  which 
it  has  not  yet  been  finally  dislodged.'  For  the  present,  it 
will  be  remembered,  we  are  only  dealing  with  the  qaeation 
whether  the  experience  or  consciousness  of  force  can  be 
legitimately  treated  as  being,  through  physical  evolution,  an 
effect  of  force ;  not  with  the  question  whether,  conversely, 
the  existence  of  force  must  be  regarded  aa  dependent  on  self- 
consciousness  or  thought ;  and  it  will  not  be  till  the  latter 
question  is  reached  that  the  meaning  of  objective  reality,  and 
the  relation  of  objective  existence  to  existence  for  us,  can  be 
fully  discussed.  We  are  as  yet  concerned  only  with  the 
equivocation  to  which  the  physical  derivation  of  experience, 
ander  the  name  of  psychological  medium,  owes  its  plausi- 
bility. In  Mr.  Lewes'  account  of  the  process  we  have  traced 
the  equivocation  under  two  forms.  It  appears  (I)  in  the 
assumption  that  the  gradual  modification  of  the  structure 
organic  to  feeling — which  may  properly  be  regarded  as  an 
evolution  of  new  possibilities  of  feeling — is  an  evolution  of 
the  '  forms  of  consciousness '  which  constitute  experience. 
It  appears  (2)  in  the  identification,  under  cover  of  the  phrase 
'  organic  registration  of  assimilated  material,'  of  processes 
80  absolutely  different  as,  on  the  one  hand,  that  survival  in 
the  sentient  organism  of  the  effects  of  past  feelings  which 
modifies  the  character  of  the  feelings  that  succeed  them, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  incorporation  into  a  system  of 
hnown  fa^ts  of  a  fact  newly  recognised  aa  determining  and 
determined  by  them  :  or,  to  vary  the  expression,  in  the  con- 
fusion between  the  assimilation  of  a  nervous  excitation  and^^ 
'  Akire.  §  69.  ^H 
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conditions  which  determine  the  character  of  the  correspond- 
ing feeling  and  the  tranaformiLtion  of  feeling  into  a  percep- 
tion of  fax;t.  Thug,  having  appUed  ourselves  to  the  account 
of  the  '  psychological  medium,'  in  order  to  see  whether  the 
transition  from  a  succession  ,of  feelingrs,  of  which  each  is 
modified  by  its  predecessors,  to  an  experience  of  an  objective 
world,  can  explain  itself — whether  the  factor,  necessary  to 
the  transition  and  commonly  called  the  mind,  can  be  ac- 
counted for  as  a  result  of  the  succession — we  find  that  in 
this  account  the  difference  between  such  succession  and  such 
experience  is  simply  ignored,  or  hidden  by  an  apparatns  of 
ambiguous  terms.  An  evolution  of  '  mind '  is  indeed  ex- 
plained to  as ;  an  evolution  of  it  by  the  *  estabUshment  of 
definite  pathways,'  which  determiue  the  radiation  of  nervous 
excitements ;  but  it  turns  out  not  to  be  an  evolution  of  mind 
in  that  sense  in  which  we  were  in  doubt  whether  it  could 
properly  be  said  to  be  physically  evolved.  It  is  an  evolution 
of  it,  not  as  the  subject  for  which  past  feelings  are  present 
facts,  and  facts  an  intelligibly  related  whole,  but  as  organic 
to  a  specific  sequence  of  feelings.  In  like  manner,  under 
the  title  'law  of  signature,'  an  account  of  the  'objective 
locaUsation  '  of  feelings — of  a  process  by  which  each  '  ac- 
quires its  place  in  the  cosmos  ' — is  ostensibly  offered  us,  but 
it  turns  out  to  be  merely  an  explauation  of  the  variation  in 
the  sequence  of  feeling,  through  variation  in  the  grouping  of 
neural  units.  We  want  to  know  how  the  sequence  of  feel- 
ings, in  the  absence  of  any  agent  not  generated  or  evolved 
from  it,  can  yield  anything  so  antithetic  to  itself  as  a  con- 
sciousness of  a  cosmos  in  which  sequent  feelings  have  become 
'  objectively  localised '  facts ;  and  by  way  of  satisfaction  we 
are  told  what  amounts  simply  to  this,  that  the  change  fi'oni 
le  feeling  to  another  is  as  the  change  in  the  groups  of 
sural  units  to  which  they  generally  correspond.  The  phy- 
ilogical  fact  is  no  doubt  interesting  and  important,  but 
miy  an  ignorantia  elenchi  can  account  for  the  tender  of  an 
explanation  so  little  to  the  purpose. 

91.  So  far,  then,  the  account  of  the  psychological  medium  Tmnrii 
leaves  us  as  we  were.     To  the  question,  how  from  the  known  ^^^^  1 
processes  of  the  physical  world  can  be  derived  the  conscious-  mediui 
ness  or  experience  or  knowledge  of  those  processes,  it  affords 
DO  answer.     But  here  we  may  be  properly  reminded  that 
Mr.  Lewes  recognises  'another  kind  of  psychoplasm'  than 
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that  which  we  have  hitherto  heen  considering — ^the  *  medium  * 
which  he  calls  '  social.*  Our  criticism,  indeed,  of  the  func- 
tions ascribed  to  the  psychoplasm  has  not  been  vitiated  by 
our  postponing  the  consideration  of  it  in  this  other  form,  for 
it  is  already  as  mere  psychological  medium,  apwt  from  any 
social  modification,  that  it  is  identified  with  experience  in 
the  sense  examined.  In  another  article,  however,  we  will 
consider  the  further  office  which  Mr.  Lewes  ascribes  to  the 
'  social  medium '  in  the  formation  of  our  actual  conscious- 
ness. 
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ME.   LEWEB'  AOOOUNT  OF  THE   ^  SOCUL  MEDIUM.' 

[The  first  page  of  the  MS.  is  missing.    The  MS.  begins  with  the  words  '  design 
tutted  by  the  tenn  experience.'    I  have  supplied  the  rest  of  the  quotation. — Ed.] 

92.  ^We  have  seen  how  between  the  cosmos  and  the  Mr.  Lewes* 
consciousness  there  is  interposed  a  psychological  medium,  doctrine^ 
briefly  designated  by  the  term  experience.  This  applies  medium.' 
both  to  animals  and  to  men.  But  in  man  we  must  recognise 
another  medium,  one  from  which  his  moral  and  intellectual 
life  is  mainly  drawn,  one  which  separates  him  from  all 
animals  by  the  broadest  line :  this  is  the  social  medium — the 
collective  accumulations  of  centuries  condensed  in  know* 
ledge,  beliefs,  institutions,  and  tendencies,  and  forming 
another  kind  of  psychoplasm  to  which  the  animal  is  a 
stranger.  The  animal  feels  the  cosmos,  and  adapts  himself  to 
it.  Man  feels  the  cosmos,  but  he  also  thinks  it :  again  he 
feels  the  social  world,  and  thinks  it.  His  feelings  and  his 
thoughts  of  both  are  powerfully  modified  by  residua.  Hence 
the  very  cosmos  is  to  him  greatly  different  from  what  it  is 
to  the  animal ;  for  just  as  what  is  organised  in  the  individual 
becomes  transmitted  to  offspring,  and  determines  the  mode 
in  which  the  offspring  will  react  upon  stimulus,  so  what  is 
registered  in  the  social  organism  determines  the  mode  in 
which  succeeding  generations  will  feel  and  think.  •  .  .  No 
animal  can  possibly  perceive  blue  as  we  perceive  it ;  and  the 
reason  is  not  to  be  sought  in  physiological  processes  of  vision, 
but  in  psychological  processes  of  thought.  The  possibility 
of  this  perception  is  due  to  language,  and  language  exists 
only  as  a  social  frmction.'  .  •  •  '  The  attributes  of  intellect 
and  conscience  are  special  products  of  the  social  organism, 
and  although  animals  possess  in  common  with  man  the  logio 
of  feeling,  they  are  wholly  deficient  in  the  logic  of  signs, 
which  is  a  social,  not  an  animal  function.' ' 

*  Problems  of  Life  and  Mind,  toI.  i.  pp.  123-6. 
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93.  The  above  fairljr  suiniiiarisea  Mr.  Lewea'  doctrinff 
the  '  social  medixun.'  ItB  features  will  come  out  more  clearly 
aa  we  proceed.  Our  criticism  of  it,  as  it  may  be  well  to  pre- 
mise, will  not  be  directed  to  showing  that  too  much  is  made 
of  it,  but  rather  too  little.  The  precise  meaning  of  the 
words  '  medium '  and  '  organism,'  indeed,  as  used  in  this 
conoectioQ,  and  also  the  question  of  the  relation  between 
them,  would  seem  to  demand  a  closer  examination  than 
appears  in  Mr.  Lewes'  pages.  Btit  that,  popularly  speaking, 
apart  &om  society  there  would  be  no  &nch  thing  a^  the 
intelligence,  knowledge,  and  conscience  of  man,  may  be 
taken  as  granted.  The  question  is  whether  in  Mr.  Lewes' 
theory  the  work  of  what  lie  deems  the  social,  aa  distinct  from 
the  animal,  organism  is  thrown  far  enough  back,  and  whether 
the  existence  of  that  society,  which  conditions  the  intellectual 
and  moral  development  described  by  him,  does  not  imply  an 
agency  of  a  kind  which  he  ignores  or  rejects.  In  the  func- 
tions which  he  ascribes  to  it  we  find  something  like  an 
adequate  account  of  the  conditions  necessary  to  that  experi- 
ence of  a  world,  that  knowledge  of  objective  facts,  which  we 
have  found  that  the  'psychological  medium,'  whether  viewed 
as  succession  of  feelings  or  as  neural  process,  can  neither 
be  nor  by  itself  become.  But  these  functions,  as  we  hope  to 
Bhow  in  detail,  ail  imply  the  presence  and  action  of  that  one 
self-conscious  subject  or  principle  of  synthesis,  which  cannot 
be  physically  explained  because  it  conditions  the  possibility 
of  all  physical  explanation,  and  which  Mr.  Lewes  expressly 
pronounces  a  fictitious  'entity.'  For  that  reason  their 
'  medium '  or  '  organism  •  either  has  no  real  continuity  with 
— is  not  evolved  from — the  psychological  medium,  or  is  so 
evolved  only  in  so  far  as  functions  are  assigned  to  the  latter, 
which  equally  imply  the  action  of  a  self-conscious  subject, 
and  are  thus  inconsistent  with  the  natural  history  given 
of  it. 

94.  It  is  admitted  that  we  only  know  an  organism  throug-h 

function  of  its  function,  and  presumably  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
the  wocici '  '  medium,'  which,  according  to  Mr.  Lewes*   usage   of  the 
be  orolved  term,   ia   even  more  difficult  to  distingiuah  from  organism 
I  ^"j^]"'    when  qualified  as  '  social '  than  when  qualified  as  *  psycho- 
logical.'    As  function  to  function  so  ia  medium  to  medium. 
The  question  then  as  to  the  possible  evolution  of  the  social 
from  the  psychological  medium  is  really  a  question  whether 
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the  fiinction  to  which  the  former  is  relative  can  be  evolved 
from  that  to  which  the  latter  is  relative.  The  animal, 
according  to  Mr.  Lewea,  in  virtue  of  powers  derived  from  the 
psychological  medium, '  feels  the  world,'  but  does  not '  think 
it.'  Man,  in  virtue  of  powers  derived  from  the  social 
medium,  in  particular  by  help  of  the  '  logic  of  signs,'  as 
distinct  from  the  '  logic  of  feeling  '—thinks  the  world  aa 
well  as  feels  it.  la  the  '  thinking  the  world,'  then,  really  a 
function  evolved  from  the '  feeUng  it '  ?  Can  it  be  accounted 
for  except  aa  implying  an  agency  absolutely  sui  generis,  and 
not  connected  as  eifect  with  anything  iini)Hed  in  feeling? 

95.  The  answer  must  be  yea  or  no,  according  to  the  sense  Onljil 
iu  which  we  speak  of  feeling  the  world.     The  amhignity  J^o^* 
which  we  have  had  to  unravel  in  dealing  with  the  '  logic  tased  with 
of    feeling '   and    with   the   *  psychological    medium '   still  J^"^/^ 
beaeta  us  here.     When  it  is  said  that  the  animal  feela  the  dnciblo  i^^ 
■world,  is  it  meant  that  he  undergoea  a  succession  of  feelings  ^^JI^^^B 

which  '  the  world '  causes,  or  that  in  feeling  he  is  conscious  ^H 

of  the  world  aa  felt  r*     To  ignore  this  distinction  is  in  prin-  ^H 

Iciple  the  same  thing  as  to  identify  related  feeliuga  with  feeling  ^H 

1^  relation,  and  to  merge  under  the  one  t«rm  '  experience '  ^H 

&e  sequence  of  impressions  and  the  cognition  of  objective  ^H 

fects.     When  once  it  has  been  re-cogniaed,  and  '  feeling  the  ^| 

nrorld '  understood  in  the  latter  of  the  two  senses  distin-  H 

poished,  the   wonder  will  be  not  that  Mr.  Lewes,  having  ^M 

credited   the   animal   consciousness   with  such   capacity  of  ^M 

feeling,  should  hold  the  human  consciousness  to  be  evolved  ^M 

from  it,  hut  that  he  should  insist  so  strongly  on  the  distinc-  ^M 

tion  between  the  two,  and  be  able  to  pronounce  ao  decisively  ^M 

where  the  logic  of  feeling  ends  and  that  of  signs  begins.     The  ^M 

troth  ia,  however,  that  just  because  he  haa  not  acknowledged  ^M 

^^nto  himself  the  fusion  of  thought  with  feeling  implied  in  the  ^H 

^^■j^atment  of  feeUng  aa  conaciousuess  of  relations,  he  has  ^| 

^^ntften  to  make  an  unreal  ditference  between  the  work  of  the  ^H 

^^*fceling  consciousness  iu  perception  and  that  of  the  thinking  ^H 

consciousnesa  in  conception.    Just  in  proportion  as  we  assign  ^H 

to  feeling  the  '  logic  *  implied  in  consciousness  of  a  world,  its  ^H 

distinction  from  thought  tends  to  disappear  on  the  one  side,  ^M 

while  the  impossibility  of  its  physical  derivation,  of  itsreduc-  ^M 

tion  to  neural  process,  becomes  more  apparent  on  the  other.  ^M 

^^^t  is  only  in  so  far  as  one  of  these  consequences  is  recognised  ^M 

^^Mrithoat  the  other  that  a  doctrine  which  seeks  in  feeling  a  ^M 
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connecting  link  between  nature  and  spirit — a  stage  in  a  pro 
cess  by  which  self-conscious  thought  is  evolved  from  the  pro- 
cesses of  animal  life — can  seem  to  succeed.  It  has  to  show 
on  the  one  hand  that  thought  does  but  render  explicit  what  is 
implicit  in  the  consciousness  of  the  world  as  felt,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  disguise  the  irreducihilit;  of  such  feeling  con- 
BciouBuesB  into  neural  process.  But  in  proportion  as  it 
succeeds  in  the  latter  part  ofita  taslt,it  must  be  embarrassed 
in  the  former.  Having  confused  sensation  and  perception, 
it  cannot  properly  recognise  the  mutual  involution  of  per- 
ception and  conception. 
The  qnw-  96.  In  considering  the  relation  between  the  feeling  and 
bo  BoiUrf  *^®  thinking  conaciousnesa,  and  what  the  former  mast  be  if 
by  oom-  the  latter  is  evolved  from  it,  we  must  not  be  led  nstray  into 
^"iridi'  thii^l^Qg  that  the  question  can  be  settled,  or  that  any  light 
lower  OP-  can  be  thrown  on  it,  by  a  comparison  of  man  with  the  *  lower 
Bf"'""'"'  animals.'  No  discovery  in  regard  to  the  probable  evolution 
H  of  the  human  from  the  animal  structure,  or  the  apparent 

H  approximation  of  brutes  to  what  we  are  pleased  to  call  our 

H  intelligence,  can  have  any  bearing  on  the  question  really  at 

H  issue.     On  the  contrary,   it  is  a  question  which  must   be 

^1  settled  before  any  such  discovery  can  find  its  true  interpre- 

^H  tation.     Before  we  can  decide  on  the  relation  of  a  higher  to 

^M  a  lower  organism,  we  must  know  what  the  higher  organism 

^M  is,  and  to  know  this  we  must  know  its  function.     Whether 

^m  the  notions  covered  by  the  phrase  '  human  organiam '  would 

^M  bear  a  strict  examination  may  be  doubted ;  but  at  any  rate 

^U  the  only  adequate  conception  of  the  human  organism  must 

^B  be  founded  on  a  knowledge  of  the  actual  content  and  achieve- 

^M  ment  of  that  human  consciousness  which  is  its  function. 

^M  If  without  such  a  knowledge  we  approach  the  question  of 

^M  its  relation  to  lower  organisms,  we  shall  be  at  the  mercy  of 

^m  an;  fictitious  limitation  in  our  conception  of  it  which  false 

^M  analogies  from  these  may  suggest.     In  like  manner  a  know- 

^M  ledge  of  what  human  intelligence  is  must  precede  any  proGt- 

^M  able  discussion  of  the  question  whether  '  brutes '  have  any- 

^M  thing  in  common  with  it.     For  the  ascertainment,  in  short, 

^M  of  what  human  thought  and  feeling  are  we  have  nothing  to 

^M  resort  to  but  the  analysis  of  what  we  ourselves  are  doing 

^M  and  have  done.     There  are  such  things  as  knowledge,  art^ 

^P  and  morality,  which  somehow  are  onr  work.    By  considering 

H  what  we  must  have  done  in  order  to  their  existence,  and  in 

^M  no  other  way,  can  we  learn  the  ultimate  nature  of  the  thought 
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and  feeling  realised  in  thetn.  We  have  to  aak,  for  instance, 
what  our  consciousness  tnuat  Lave  done,  and  been  in  order  to 
do,  that  there  should  be  for  it  what  we  call  facts,  and  these 
connected  in  a  single  vrorld.  Till  we  have  learnt  fiomething 
of  what  our  consciouaness  is  by  such  a  method  as  this,  how- 
erer  imperfectly  carried  out,  the  physiologist  can  tell  us 
nothing  about  it,  for  there  is  no  question  in  regard  to  it  for 
him  to  answer.  It  is  jnst  in  so  far  as  some  mental  analysis, 
however  crude,  has  disentangled  some  thread  from  the  web 
we  are  ever  weaving  in  knowledge  and  action,  that  there  is 
something  to  suggest  an  inquiry  into  the  particular  neural 
processes  that  accompany  particular  mental  ones.  And  what- 
ever may  be  the  amount  of  our  acquaintance  with  the  mental 
processes  when  this  inquiry  is  suggested,  such  it  will  remain 
for  anything  that  can  thus  be  added  to  it.  The  inquiry  may 
no  doubt  result  in  discoveries  of  the  greatest  importance  for 
the  benefit  of  man's  estate.  It  is  not,  however,  our  concep- 
tion of  what  our  consciousness  is — not  our  knowledge  of 
knowledge — that  will  gain  in  clearness  or  fulness  thereby, 
but  our  knowledge  of  the  nervous  organism  that  will  be  en- 
larged by  the  discovery  of  functions  which  it  exercises  in 
relation  to  consciousness. 

97.  It  may  here  be  naturally  objected  that  we  are  making 
an  unreal  distinction ;  that  if  a  ia  relative  to  b,  we  cannot 
increase  our  knowledge  of  a  in  its  relation  to  b  without  pari 
passu  increasing  our  knowledge  of  b  ;  and  that  thus,  although 
it  may  be  true  that  we  must  have  some  preliminary  know- 
ledge of  the  functions  of  consciousness  from  other  than  phy- 
siological sources  in  order  to  examine  it  physiologically,  just 
as  we  must  in  some  sense  know  what  animal  life  is  before 
we  can  examine  the  processes  of  chemical  composition  and 
reaction  which  it  involves,  yet  our  knowledge  of  conscious- 
ness must  be  as  mnch  increased  by  a  discovery  of  the  neural 
processes  relative  to  it  as  our  knowledge  of  life  by  discoveries 
in  regard  to  the  chemistry  organic  to  it.  A  little  reflection, 
however,  vrill  show  that  this  objection  is  not  really  valid.  If 
the  function  relative  to  our  consciousness,  which  belongs  to 
neural  process,  were  involved  in  our  consciousness  in  the 
same  way  in  which  chemical  processes  are  Involved  in  those 
of  animal  life,  every  8t«p  gained  in  our  acquaintance  with 
this  function  would  also  advance  our  knowledge  of  conscioiis- 
sesB.  But  it  is  not  so.  There  is  no  continuance  of  neural 
process  into  our  consciousness  as  there  is  of  chemical  pro- 
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ceasea  into  life.  Life  is  indeed  more  and  other  than 
chemical  changes;  these  cTianges  onlj  contribute  to  it  in  a 
living  organism ;  but  they  do  enter  into  it,  are  ascertainable 
elements  iu  it.  If  chemistry  cannot  tell  us  how  the  living 
body  ie  constructed,  it  yet  can  tell  ub  of  what  it  is  con- 
structed. If  we  analyse  th«  growth  of  a  tissue,  or  the  forma- 
tion of  the  blood,  into  its  constituent  processes,  we  find  at 
any  rate  among  these  such  as  are  strictly  chemical.  It  may 
not  be  a  complete  account  of  the  origin  of  animal  heat  to 
Bay  that  it  results  from  the  union  of  oxygen,  derived  through 
respiration  from  the  atmosphere,  with  the  carbon  contained 
in  certain  food-stuffs ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  such  oxida- 
tion is  a  constituent  in  its  production.  But  when  we  analyse 
any  determination  or  mode  of  coni^ciousness,  we  do  not  come 
upon  neural  tremors.  If  we  take  the  physiologist's  con- 
sciousness of  the  function  of  the  brain,  or  the  musician's  of 
a  tune  which  he  '  carries  in  his  head,'  and  inquire  what  are 
its  constituents,  whiit  are  the  conditions  which  together 
make  it  what  it  is,  it  is  with  ideas  or  determinations  of  con- 
sciousness that  we  are  left  in  the  last  resort.  Nothing  that 
the  physiologist  can  detect — no  irritation,  or  irradiation,  or 
affection  of  a  sensitive  organ — enters  into  it  at  all.  The  rela- 
tions which  these  terms  represent  are  all  of  a  kind  absolutely 
heterogeneous  to  and  iucompatible  with  the  mutual  deter- 
mination of  ideas  in  the  unity  of  consciousness.  They  all 
imply  distinctions  of  space  and  time  which  that  unity  perhaps 
renders  possible,  but  which  it  excludes  from  itself. 

98.  In  default  of  ability  to  trace  the  processes  of  animal 
life  within  the  sphere  of  consciousness,  we  are  apt  to  fall 
back  on  the  statement  that  the  phenomena  whioh  the  phy- 
siologist investigates  are  at  any  rate  uniformly  antecedent 
to  the  phenomena  of  consciousness,  and  that,  this  being  so, 
we  can  learn  as  much  about  the  mind  from  the  physiologist 
as  we  learn  about  other  phenomena  in  most  cases  of  what 
we  call  a  discovery  of  their  causes.  But  what  do  we  mean 
when  we  thus  speak  of  an  antecedence  of  vital  or  neural  phe- 
nomena to  those  of  consciousness?  A  phenomeuoa  ia  a 
sensible  event.  If  ever  the  term  ia  used  in  another  sense, 
this  at  any  rate  must  be  its  meaning  here,  for  antecedence 
is  only  possible  as  a  relation  of  event  to  event.  Now  the 
content  of  our  consciousness  does  not  consist  of  sensible 
events.     Unfortunately  we  have  only  one  terra  to  represent 
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the  '  feeling '  which  really  is  a  sensible  event,  bat,  as  such,  is 
not  an  element  in  our  consciousness,  and  of  which  the  pbj- 
siologiet  can  tell  ua  not  only  much,  hut  all  that  we  know ; 
and  the  *  feeling '  as  taken  up  into  our  consciousness,  where 
it  18  determined  by  a  complex  of  elements,  none  of  them 
related  as  events  or  in  the  way  of  sequence  and  antecedence 
to  it  or  to  each  other,  and  none  of  them  within  the  ken  of 
physiology.  Thus  having  applied  the  term  'phenomenon 
of  consciousness '  where  it  may  be  properly  applicable — say 
to  the  occurrence  of  a  sensation  of  colour,  caused  under 
certain  conditions  by  a  particular  irritation  of  the  optic 
nerve — we  go  on  to  apply  it  to  what  is  quite  a  different 
tiling,  to  the  consciouaaesa  '  I  saw  this  or  that  colour,'  which 
takes  its  whole  character  from  what  is  in  my  mind,  from  the 
thought  of  objects  which  I  know,  or  want,  or  care  about. 
We  Bpeak  as  if  the  consciousness  of  a  sensible  event  were 
itself  a  sensible  event,  forgetting  that  what  makes  an  event 
are  its  relations  of  before  and  after,  and  that  between  the 
consciousness  of  having  experienced  a  sensation  and  the 
other  data  of  consciousness  which  determine  it  there  are  no 
such  relations ;  that  between  the  elements  of  a  consciousness 
of  succession  in  time  there  can  be  no  succession,  between  the 
elements  of  a  consciousness  of  obj  ects  as  limiting  each  other 
in  apace  no  such  limitatiou. 

99.  There  is  no  doubt  a  true  sense  in  which  the  conscions-  i 
ness  of  every  man  has  a  history.     He  passes  through  a  sue-  * 
ccsaion  of  states  of  mind,  but  if  we  examine  the  content  of  ^ 
one  of  these,  we  do  not  find  it,  like  a  state  of  the  body,  ? 
analysable  into  a  congeries  of  proces!=es,  each  consisting  of  a  , 
Bucce-ssion  of  events.     Neither  the  physiologist's  conception  J- 
of  the  cirenlatory  system,  aor  his  perception  of  the  character-  „ 
istics  of  some  tissue  which  he  is  examining — or  let  ua  say, 
to  avoid  ambiguity,  neither  the  conceived  object  as  it  is  in 
consciousness,  nor  the  perceived  object  as  it  is  in  conscions- 
ness — is  reducible  to  a  series  of  events,  or  comes  before  or 
after  any  event.     £a«h  is  a  complex  of  relations,  or  related 
objects  of  consciousness,  of  which  the  equal  presence  and 
interpenetration  are  necessary  to  the  existence  of  the  concep- 
tion or  perception ;  between  which,  therefore,  there  is  no 
sequence  or  antecedence,  any  more  than  there  is  between  the 
complex  as  a  whole   and   any  other  such  complex.     Even 
I  though  a  motion  be  the  object  perceived,  the  perception  is 
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Btill  not  annJ^sable  into  events.  There  is  no  sequence  in  tii 
of  one  of  its  constituents  upon  another.  When  I  perceive 
Eiomething  to  have  moved,  or  to  be  moving,  from  point  a  to 
point  B,  the  consciousness  of  it  as  at  B  has  no  relation  in 
time  to^is  not  an  event  sequent  upon — the  consciousness  of 
it  as  at  A,  To  suppose  it  ao  is  incompatible  with  the  nature 
of  the  perception,  in  which  the  conscionsnesa  of  both  positioi 
must  be  one  if  it  is  to  be  a  perception  of  relation  betwi 
them. 

100.  What,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  meaning  of 

J  mental  process  ?     How  do  we  interpret  the  admitted  fact 
that  we  pass  through  a  succession  of  states  of  eonscionsness, 

;  each  determined  by  the  one  preceding  it  ?  We  reply  that  an 
order  of  time  in  which  objects  enter  into  consciousness  is 
not  to  be  converted  into  a  relation  of  succession  between  the 
objects  as  in  consciousness.  In  using  this  language,  we 
must  not  be  supposed  to  mean  that  the  objects  of  conscious- 
ness ai'e  there  outside  it,  as  objects,  before  they  enter  it,  or 
to  be  confusing  them  with  the  so-called  '  objective  factors,* 
which,  in  connection  with  a  sensitive  organism,  constitute 
sensation.  The  order  of  time  in  which  objects  enter  con- 
sciousness is  simply  tlie  order  of  our  arrival  at  that  conscious- 
ness of  them  in  which  atone  they  exiet.'  Subject  to  this 
proviso,  we  may  say  that  there  is  a  sequence  between  the 
times  at  which  objects  enter  consciousness,  or  at  which  cer- 
tain determinations  of  consciousness  are  arrived  at,  and  that 
this  is  the  sequence  implied  in  a  '  mental  process,'  so  far  as 
this  is  a  process  in  time,  or  from  event  to  event.  But  once 
in  consciousness — once  the  determinations  of  eonscionsness 
have  been  arrived  at  and  retained — their  relation  to  each 
other  is  of  a  kind  which  excludes  succession,  and  renders  in- 
appropriate the  language  which  describes  them  as  phenomena 
preceded  by  other  phenomena.  When  we  speak  of  a  state  of 
consciousness  as  determined  by  a  preceding  state,  we  mean 
that  some  part  of  the  content  of  the  preceding  state — that 
part  which  alone  remains  in  consciousness — is  carried  on 
into,  and  by  its  presence  determines,  the  content  of  the 
other,"  Between  the  determining  and  the  determined  ele- 
ments, then,  as  in  consciousness,  there  is  no  relation  of  time. 
This  relation  obtains  between  the  event  of  passing  into  the 
■  This  roust  not  be  Ukan  lo  imply 
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ooe  state  and  that  of  passing  into  the  other,  not  between  the 
matter  of  which  I  am  conacious  in  the  one  state  and  that  of 
which  I  am  conscious  in  the  other — matters  which,  though 
distinct,  must  be  united  in  the  same  coosciousuess,  il'  one  is 
to  he  determined  by  the  other.  My  conception,  as  I  read 
one  clause  of  a  sentence,  is  in  one  sense  antecedent  to  the 
conception  which  I  form  on  reading  the  next,  and  in  that 
sense  each  conception  is  an  event ;  but  it  is  just  in  so  far  as 
there  is  no  relation  of  time  between  them,  and  they  are 
blended  in  one  consoioosness,  that  one  determiiies  the  otlier, 
and  I  understand  the  whole  sentence.  In  this  case  the  con- 
tent of  the  former  state  is  completely  combined  in  conscious- 
Dess  with  the  content  of  the  latter,  and  thus  there  is  complete 
determination  of  one  by  the  other.  It  is  not  so  if  my  atten- 
tion is  suddenly  called  away  from  what  I  am  reading  by  a 
friend  making  a  remark  on  another  subject.  There  is  then 
no  combination,  or  nest  to  none,  of  that  of  which  I  was 
conscious  while  reading  with  that  of  which  I  am  conscious 
while  listening  to  roy  friend ;  aiid  jast  so  fax  as  there  is 
.none,  the  preceding  state  of  consciousness  does  not  deter- 

ine  that  which  follows.  Perhaps  a  little  later,  in  reflect- 
ing how  I  have  spent  my  time,  I  may  connect  the  last 
thonght  which  the  reading  suggested  to  me  with  my  friend's 
interruption.  If  so,  the  one  state  is  in  memory  determined 
by  the  other,  but  only  so  far  as  they  are  united  in  a  conscious- 
ness, which  is  indeed  a  consciousness  of  a  before  and  after, 
but,  just  because  it  is  so,  is  one  between  the  factors  of  which 
there  is  no  relation  of  before  and  after — one  which,  as  a 
oouBcionsness,  is  neither  an  event  nor  resoluble  into  events. 

101.  We  conclude,  then,  that  while  it  is  in  one  respect 
correct  to  speak  of  our  states  of  consciousness  as  phenomenii 
or  sensible  events,  it  is  not  as  such  events  that  they  have  the 
character  which  belongs  to  them  as  states  of  consciousness. 
They  are  events  so  far  as  we  pass  into  them  and  out  of  them 
again,  and  of  the  phenomena  consisting  in  such  transition 
there  are  antecedents  and  sequents  which  the  physiologist 
can  trace.  But  the  event  of  passing  into  the  state  is  not 
that  which  makes  it  what  it  is  as  a  state  of  consciousness, 
and  in  learning  the  antecedents  of  the  event  we  learn  nothing 
Bibont  the  consciousness.  It  does  not  contribute  to  an  explana- 
tion of  what  I  perceive  or  conceive  in  looking  over  a  page  of 
JiSr.  Lewes'  book  to  be  told  of  the  events  which  tuke  place  in 
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the  sentient  organism  before  and  along  with  the  event  c 
arriving  at  an  intelligence  of  what  is  on  the  page.  Such 
explanations  could  only  be  given  by  analysis  of  the  con- 
Btituenta  of  the  perception,  which,  if  they  were  related  to 
each  other  as  events,  could  not  be  constituents  of  one  eon- 
sciouEoess.  Let  us  go  as  far  back  in  mental  history  as  we 
will,  let  us  take  the  most  elementary  perception  possible;  we 
shall  still  find  that,  if  it  iff  a  perception,  if  it  has  been  taken 
np  into  consciousness  at  all,  it  has  ipso  facto  ceased  to  be  an 
event.  It  has  become  an  element  in  a  world  in  which 
nothing  happens  before  or  after  another.  If  it  were  right, 
then,  to  regard  the  world  of  consciousness  as  made  up  of 
what  we  call  our  states  of  mind  {instead  of  reganling  these 
as  its  gradual  revelation  to  as),  it  would  still  be  impossible 
to  leam  anything  about  it  by  inquiring  into  physical  ajitece- 
dents  of  these  states  ;  for  it  is  not  as  mutually  determining 
elements  in  the  world  of  consciousness,  but  only  in  respect  fl"~ 
our  transition  into  them,  that  they  have  antecedents  in  t' 
at  all. 

102.  In  saying,  on  the  strength  of  these  consideratioits, 
that  consciousness  alone  can  tell  us  what  consciousness  is, 
we  shall  fall  under  the  condemnation  of  those  who  oppose 
an  '  objective '  method  of  psychology,  as  alone  true  i 
profitable,  to  an  '  introspective '  one  which  they  regard  I 
illusive.  But  both  the  introspective  method  and  the  ( 
jective  may  be  understood  in  very  different  ways.  As" 
commonly  understood  and  practised,  each  has  made  the 
same  mistake  in  regarding  the  object  of  consciousness  as 
something  outside  and  independent  of  consciousness.  The 
introsi)ective  method  has  undertaken  to  ascertain  the  nature 
of  the  'subjective  element'  in  knowledge;  to  determine 
what  the  mind  does  for  itself — what  faculties  it  exhibits  and 
what  functions  it  performs — in  perceiving  and  conceiving 
objects  which  are  thought  to  be  there  all  the  same  without 
any  action  on  its  part.  At  every  step,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
it  is  met  by  a  counter-theory,  which  transfers  to  the  object 
what  it  had  claimed  for  the  subject.  The  'original  furni- 
ture '  which  has  been  assigned  to  the  mind,  as  a  condition  of 
its  arriving  at  general  ideas  about  the  world,  is  explained  as 
a  gradual  result  of  the  [action  of  the  '1  world  upon  it.  The 
appearance  of   its    originality  is  explained   as   an    illasion 
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naturally  incidental  to  the  introspective  method  in  which 
the  mind  is  at  once  observing  and  observed,  and  from  which 
it  thus  results  that  qualities  are  ascribed  to  the  mind  in  its 
genesis  which  in  fact  only  belong  to  it  as  developed  in  the 
observer.  The  true  answer  to  this  objection  is  one  which 
the  method  in  question  has  precluded  itself  from  making. 
Having  began  with  a  false  separation  of  subject  and  object, 
with  the  admission  that  related  objects  of  consciousness  ars 
the  given  matter  from  or  upon  which  the  subject  begins  its 
operations  of  abstraction  and  analysis,  it  cannot  resist  the 
saggestion  that  what  is  called  the  power  to  perform  them  ia 
nltimately  due  to  the  action  of  the  objects  of  which  the  rela- 
tions are  analysed  and  abstracted.  The  consciousness  of 
relation  is  so  thoroughly  involved  in  the  experience  of  related 
objects  that  if,  as  introspective  psychology  has  generallj 
allowed,  such  experience  is  to  be  regarded  as  resulting  from 
the  action  of  an  external  nature  upon  a  sentient  organism,  and 
thus  aa  antecedent  to  that  work  of  the  mind  which  is  to  he 
introspectively  examined,  it  is  far  more  rational  to  trace 
what  are  considered  distinctively  our  processes  of  thought — 
the  detachment  and  combination  of  ideaa  of  relation — to  an 
origin  in  habits  gradually  produced  by  the  action  of  objects 
on  the  sentient  organism,  than  to  refer  them  to  original 
faculties  of  the  consciousness  on  which  the  objects  are  snp- 
poaed  to  act, 
^L  103.  We  are  thrown  back,  then,  upon  an  analysis  of  the 
^^bxperience  of  objects.'  It  ia  agreed  that  a  psychological 
^fpethod  which  is  introspective  without  being  objective,  which 
r^arda  the  objects  of  consciousness  as  not  coming  within  its 
view,  and  merely  interrogates  consciousness  as  to  its  opera- 
tionn  npon  them,  cannot  hold  its  own.  It  munt  be  superseded 
by  an  inquiry  into  objects.  But  what  are  the  objects  to  be  i 
inquired  into  ?  Are  we  to  consider  tliera  as  objects  external 
to  consciousness,  and  by  their  action  upon  the  sentient 
organism  producing  it,  or  as  objects  existing  in  eonsciouft- 
ness,  the  universe  which  it  contains,  groups  of  relations 
which  it  present*  to  itself  aa  uniform,  and  thus  as  other 
than,  bnt  at  the  same  time  the  reality  of,  the  feelings  that 
come  and  go  ?  The  psychological  method,  which  calls  itself 
objective,  has  adopted  the  former  vi«w,  though  without  clear 
iognition  of  what  it  was  about  in  doing  so  or  of  the  an- 
miam  between  the  one  view  and  the  other.     It  has  held 
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to  the  position,  conceded  by  the  introspectionists  of  flie 
echool  of  Locke,  that  the  experience  of  related  objects,  in 
whiuh  the  whole  work  of  consciousness  is  implicitly  con- 
tained, is  given  ah  extra  through  modification  of  the  sentient 
organism — through  processes  which  are  not  part  of  the  work 
of  consciousness,  but  from  which  it  results.  Investigation 
of  these  processes,  accordingly,  it  baa  taken  to  constitute 
the  only  valid  psychology.  In  so  doing,  it  has  been  taking 
certain  lelations  between  objects,  which  only  belong  to  them 
as  being  what  consciousness  has  made  them,  to  explain  the 
fact  of  there  being  the  consciouaneaa  to  which  they  owe  their 
existence.  '  The  external  in  relation  to  sentience '  is  one 
among  others  of  the  objects  of  consciousness — an  object  of 
which  the  '  I'elation  to  sentience '  is  as  much  a  constitueot 
08  the  'external.'  It  is — to  quote  language  which  Mr. 
Lewes  uses  against  idealism — '  a  fact  iadiBsolnbly  woven 
into  consciousnesa.'  It  is  only  as  bo  woven  that  there  is 
such  a  thing  for  ns  at  all.  In  other  words,  the  *  external 
in  relation  to  sentience,'  just  because  an  object  of  conscious- 
neea,  ia  not  external  to  conpciouanesa.  The  world  '  ont«ide 
conacioasneas '  ia  in  truth  blank  nothing,  which  we  delude 
ourselves  into  supposing  to  be  something  by  stocking  it  with 
aostractions  from  the  actual  content  of  consciousness,  called 
*  tliinga-in-tliemselves.'  The  'external,'  however,  doubtless 
ftxista  under  other  relations  than  that  in  which  it  stands  to 
sentience.  It  does  not  depend  on  sentience  to  be  what  it 
is.  Thus  the  '  objective ' — or,  as  they  may  more  properly 
be  called,  the  physieal^paychologists,  having  begun  by  con- 
fusing sentience  with  conaciouanesa,  come  to  regard  *  the 
external '  as  independent  of  conaciouanesa.  They  convert 
that  externality,  which  is  one  of  the  relations  whereby  con- 
sciousness connects  its  objects,  HJid  which  apart  from  it  ia 
nothing,  into  an  externality  to  consciousness,  and  then 
suppose  the  proceasea  in  which  the  external  comes  into  re- 
lation with  sentience  to  be  processes  in  which  consciousness 
is  generated,  A  product  of  consciousness — or,  to  speak  more 
precisely,  a  certain  correlation  of  matter  and  organism  be- 
longing to  the  '  universe  which  arises  in  conscionsnesa,'  or 
to  that  objective  world  to  the  existence  of  which  it  is 
admitted  that  a  subject  is  necessary — is  thns  employed  to 
ficconnt  for  the  origin  of  consciousness.  Such  a  procedure, 
when  once  cleared  of  the  glamour  witJi  which  the  confused 
associations  of  the  term  '  external '  surround  it,  can  onl| 
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remind  us  of  Baron  Munchausen's  feat  in  swinging  Mmself 
across  a  stream  by  the  sleeve  of  his  own  coat. 

104.  We  conclude  that  a  theory  of  cnnsoiousnesa,  to  be  ^ 
worth  anything,  must  rest  on  an  examination  of  objects —  ^ 
not,  however,  of  objects  aa  existing  independently  of  con-  "^ 
Bciousness  and  then  making  it  ah  extra,  but  rather  as  made  |^ 
by  it,  as  exhibiting  in  their  constitutive  relations  the  work  i' 
of  the  consciousness  in  and  through  which  alone  they  are  ° 
related.  Physiology  has  no  special  connection  with  it,  no 
connection  other  than  that  which  chemistry  or  mechanics 
has.  There  is  a  process,  as  Mr.  Lewes  t«lls  us  in  words  that 
we  often  quote,  through  which  '  the  cosmos  arises  in  con- 
flciousness,*  We  should  prefer  to  say  that  through  it  the 
consciousness  fur  which  the  cosmos  eternally  exists  becomes 
partially  ours.  Physiology,  aaoiie  of  the  natural  sciences,  is  a 
stage  in  this  process.  The  general  theory  of  consciousness, 
seeking  to  learn  what  it  is  by  what  it  does,  has  only  to  take 
special  account  of  this  stage  iu  the  process  so  far  as  it  is 
distinguished  from  other  stages  by  some  peculiarity  in  the 
relations,  of  which  the  consciousness  becomes  ours  in  physio- 
logy, as  compared  with  those  of  which  the  consciousness 
becomes  onrs  in  other  sciences,  and  so  far  as  such  peculiarity 
in  the  relations  implies  a  distinct  function  on  the  part  of  the 
consciousness  realised  in  their  existence.  The  experience 
of  phenomena  as  related  in  the  way  of  organic  life— so  related 
as  each  to  be  at  once  the  producer  and  the  product  of  the 
other — implies  a  further  action  of  the  synthetic  principle 
beyond  that  implied  in  the  experience  of  them  as  chemically 
or  mechanically  related,  and  accordingly  presents  a  distinct 
problem  to  the  philosophy  which  inquires  how  experience  is 
possible,  or  what  are  the  forms  of  synthesis  under  which 
consciousness  constructs  its  world.  It  is  in  this  sense  only 
that  physiology  has  a  connection  o  f  it«  own  with  psychology, 
BO  far  as  psychology  means  a  theory  of  consciousness ;  and 
in  any  other  meaning  it  is  simply  a  branch  of  physiology. 
It  is  not  that  physiology  helps  to  account  for  the  origin  of 
consciousness,  for  we  have  seen  that  consciousness,  not  con- 
sisting in  phenomena  sequent  on  other  phenomena,  can  with 
no  more  propriety  he  traced  to  an  origin  iu  those  of  life  than 
in  those  of  simple  mechanism ;  but  merely  that,  as  a  special 
Moience,  it  exhibits  one  among  other  functions  of  consciousness 
HUiich  the  theory  of  these  functions  must  separately  consider. 
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Mr.  LewM       105*  Being  satisfied,  then,  that  for  ascertaining  the  natnre 
^*1^aii8m'  ^^  consciousness,  alike  in  that  form  in  which  Mr.  Lewes 
by  inakiDg  treats  it  as  a  function  of  the  social  organism,  and  in  that 
ne° rairer  which  he  ascribes  to  the  merely  psychological  (so  far  as  the 
action  and  latter  is  conscioosness  at  all),  neither  physiology  nor  obser- 
'^w  r]±'^^  vation  of  animals  will  avail  us,  we  fall  back  on  analysis  of 
what  consciousness  does  in  the  functions  described  seyerally 
as  ^  feeling  the  world  '  and  *  thinking  the  world.'     The  basis 
of  Mr.  Lewes'  doctrine  is  the  treatment  of  sentience  as  on 
the  one  hand  one  and  the  same  fact  with  neural  excitation, 
only  looked  at  from  a  different  side ;  on  the  other  as  equira- 
lent  to  the  conscionsness  called  *  feeling  the  world.'    It  is  by 
this  that  he  is  enabled  to  avoid  the  '  idealism '  which  might 
otherwise  seem  the  necessary  result  of  the  admission  that 
our  world  arises  in  consciousness,  and  that  an  object  implies 
a  subject.    Our  world,  he  holds,  does  indeed  arise  in  con- 
sciousness, but  it  so  arises  as  a  result  of  forces  which  have 
not  so  arisen.     These  have  gradually  brought  about  the 
evolution  of  the  organism  into  that  state  in  which  it  sen- 
tiently  responds  to  them,  and  the  sentient  response  consti- 
tutes the  feelings  and  perceptions  which  form  the  reality  of 
our  world.     Because  the  reaction  of  the  org^anism  is  as 
necessary  to  constitute  sentience  as  the  action  from  without 
to  which  it  responds,  every  object  *is  necessarily  subject- 
object,'  but  it  is  owing  to  previous  action  on  the  part  of  an 
*  external  real ' — primarily,  we  must  suppose,  of  an  external 
to  which  there  is  as  yet  uo  sentient  response — that  the  organ- 
ism is  in  a  state  to  react  as  it  does.    A  consideration  of 
the  realism  which  it  is  thus  sought  to  establish,  and  of 
which  a  summary  in  Mr.  Lewes'  own  words  is  subjoined,  will 
clear  the  way  for  an  understanding  of  what  is  involved  in 
feeling  the  world. 
His  106.  ^  Between  realism  and  idealism,  I  should  say  that  the 

•realism,  question  must  be  rendered  more  definite  by  a  preliminary 
settlement  as  to  whether  we  ask  a  question  of  psychogeny,  or 
a  question  of  psychology.  If  it  is  the  genesis  of  our  modes 
of  sentient  reaction,  and  their  relation  to  the  external,  which 
we  consider,  then  the  answer  will  take  the  realistic  form; 
since  psychogeny,  tracing  the  evolution  of  sensibility  in  the 
organic  world,  must  conclude  that  it  is  the  ext-ernal  order 
which  determines  the  internal  order,  by  determining  the 
organic  structure  of  which  sensibility  is  the  property:  theevola- 
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tionof  perceptions,  instincts,  volitions,  conceptions  is  through, 
saccessive  adaptations  of  the  successively  modified  struc- 
ture; precisely  as  the  evolution  of  all  the  vital  phenomena  is 
through  successive  adaptations.  But  if  the  question  be  not  one 
of  genesis,  if  it  assume  the  existence  of  the  organised  structure 
with  its  developed  aptitudes,  the  answer  will  be  a  sort  of  com- 
promise between  the  realistic  and  idealistic  answers*  Psycho- 
logy, accepting  the  developed  organism  as  one  of  the  factors 
in  the  fact  of  perception,  estimates  the  influence  of  this  co- 
operant,  and  concludes  that,  since  the  organism  necessarily 
reacts  according  to  its  modes,  it  may  be  said  to  colour  objects, 
although  this  mode  of  reaction  is  itself  a  mode  originally  due 
to  the  action  of  objects*  It  is  light  which  fashions  the  retina 
to  luminous  responses.  Not  that  the  external  real  which 
stimulates  the  retina  can  be  supposed  to  be  itself  luminous;  it 
is  only  one  factor  of  the  luminous  product.  Nor  can  the  retina, 
apart  from  stimulation,  be  luminous ;  it  also  is  only  one  factor. 
But  light — the  object — is  ];K>th  factors:  thus  the  object  is 
necessarily  object-subject;  and  subject  is  equally  subject- 
object.'  * 

107.  In  the  first  place  let  us  observe  that  according  to  Mr.  He  makM 
Lewes'  own  showing  the  terms  external  and  objective  are  by  ^®  ^^J^^ 
no  means  equivalent.    Of  the  object,  according  to  the  account  to  iu  own 
given  in  an  instance  which  he  takes  as  typical,  outwardness  internal 
is  not  properly  predicable  at  all.     The  sensation  of  light  is  yet  the 
explained  as  the  result  of  what  are  called  'external  and  correlative 
internal  factors,'  the  external  being  the    vibration  of  ether, 
which  stimulates  the  optic  nerve ;  the  internal  being  the 
organism,  which  responds  to   the   stimulus.     But,  as  Mr. 
Lewes  is  careful  to  tell  us,  *  light — the  object— is  both  fac- 
tors.*  What,  then,  becomes  of  the  externality  of  the  object? 
It  is  clearly  not  external  in  the  sense  of  acting  from  without 
on  the  sentient  or^nism,  for  that  which  so  acts  is  expressly 
shown  not  to  be  the  object — to  be  no  more  the  object  than 
either  the  retina  alone,  or  the  vibration  of  ether  alone,  is 
luminous.     Mr.  Lewes,  however,  while  he  admits  this,  is 
still  so  far  under  the  dominion  of  the  old  confusion  between 
the  external  and  the  objective  that  he  never  fully  realises 
what  is  involved  in  his  own  admission.     In  the  very  context 
in  which  he  makes  it,  we  find  him  lapsing  into  a  statement 
which  identifies  the  relation  of  object  to  subject  with  the 

*  Problems  of  Life  and  Mind,  toI.  i.  pp.  185, 186. 
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relation  between  the  external  and  mteroal  factors  of  thifl 
former,  and  thus  making  the  object  objective  to  one  of  its 
own  const itueuta.  The  real  reason,  it  may  be  surmised,  wby 
this  inconsistencj  escapes  him  is  that  in  truth,  though  tbe 
objective  is  not  external,  the  external  ia  objective.  The 
'external  factor'  of  the  object  light,  for  instance,  ia  not 
indeed  that  object ;  it  is  not  objective  to  the  '  internal  (actor ' 
of  that  object;  but  just  because  it  ia  a  factor  of  the  object 
it  is  objective  (though  only  in  tbe  same  sense  in  which  the 
'internal  factor'  is  so)  to  the  conaeionsness  for  which  'a 
blur  of  feeling '  baa  become  a  relation  between  matter  and 
aji  organism.  A  true  persuasion  of  tbe  objectivity  of  the 
external,  and  a  false  one  as  to  tbe  equivalence  of  sentience  to 
consciousness,  thus  coinbiiie  to  yield  the  notion  that  what 
the  object  is  objective  to  is  its  sentient  or  interna]  factor, 
and  hence  that  it  ia  outride  its  correlative  subject.  It  might 
have  been  hoped  that  when  the  '  external  real '  came  to  be 
traced  back,  ae  Mr.  Lewes  traces  it,  to  a  state  of  existence 
prior  to  that  in  which  it  has  a  sentient  organism  to  respond 
to  it,  the  logical  difficulties  of  tbe  position  would  have  led  to 
its  reconsideration.  With  the  '  estemal  factor  '  of  light  the 
object  (light)  can  plausibly  be  identified,  without  recognition 
of  tbe  synthetic  consciousneHS  to  which  it  is  really  objective, 
because  the  '  internal  factor,'  though  at  the  cost  of  contra- 
dicting the  admission  that  the  object  is  both  factors,  can  be 
made  to  do  duty  as  subject.  But  where  there  is  no  '  internal 
factor,'  as  in  the  presentment  cosmos,  or  in  the  boundless 
regions  where  tbe  forces  at  work  are  unanswered  by  reactions 
in  the  way  of  feeling  or  life,  if  the  equivalence  of  objectivity 
with  externality  is  to  be  maintained,'  there  should  be  no 
object.  That  both  Mr.  Lewes  and  bis  believing  readers  in 
fact  regard  the  object  as  stirviving  the  disappearance  of 
sentient  reaction,  is  enough  to  show  that,  however  they  may 
interpret  and  formulate  their  thoughts,  it  is  not  really  this 
reaction  which  they  think  of  as  the  subjectroonsciousness 
implied  in  the  existence  of  an  object. 

108.  It  may  be  replied  here,  perhaps,  that  it  is  not  in  iti 

nnJortioud  ohjeclivity  tliat  Mr.  Lewes  supposes  tbe  object  to  exist  when 

or  where  the  response  of  sentience  is  absent ;  that  what  so 

exists  he  regards,  indeed,  as  real,*  but  as  objective  only  pro- 


■  [Here  thor. 
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leptically  or  in  the  indirect  sense  of  being  QAcertainablj  which  does 
related  to  what  actually  affects  onr  senses.  We  will  not  J^SiJ"^^*^ 
here  inquire  how  such  an  answer  would  fit  the  definition  of  conscioae- 
the  real  as  the  felt.  It  is  enough  to  point  out  that  ascer-  "'^**' 
tainable  relations,  apart  from  a  consciousness  to  wliich  they 
are  relative,  are  a  contradiction,'  and  that  objects  ^ascer- 
tainably  related,'  apart  from  the  relations,  are  nothing  at  all. 
That  which  is  ascertainably  related  to  the  objects  of  expe- 
rience cannot  itself  be  other  than  such  an  object.  There  is 
no  possible  inference  from  experience  to  what  is  beyond 
experience.  A  discovery  of  cause  is  always  an  apprehension 
of  some  relation  not  previously  understood  between  facts  of 
experience,  never  a  discovery  of  anything  of  which  there  is 
no  experience.  Mr.  Lewes  himself  on  occasion  is  quite 
ready  to  pull  to  pieces  the  crude  notion  of  objects  as  ^  things ' 
which  are  there  independently  of  the  relations  that  form  the 
content  of  our  experience.  An  object,  in  fact,  is  always  a 
relation,  or  congeries  of  relations,  and  consciousness  is  the 
only  medium  in  which  relations  exist  for  us.  Whether  they 
can  exist  otherwise  is  as  idle  a  question  as  whether  plants 
could  grow  without  an  atmosphere.  It  is  quite  true  that 
the  relations  which  form  the  object-matter  of  our  knowledge 
do  not  come  into  being  with  the  experience  which  I  or  any 
one  may  happen  to  have  of  them,  but  on  the  other  hand, 
except  as  relations  of  what  is  relative  to  consciousness,  they 
are  simply  nothing;  nor,  unless  we  suppose  consciousness 
with  its  world  to  come  into  existence  over  and  over  again  as 
this  man  or  that  becomes  conscious,  is  there  any  difficulty  in 
reconciling  these  two  propositions.  We  are  apt  to  speak  of 
the  world  as  reflecting  itself  in  the  mirror  of  consciousness, 
and  the  metaphor  misleads  us  into  imagining  an  existence  of 
the  world,  apart  fix)m  the  reflection.  We  forget  that  while 
the  mirrored  object  is  related  to  our  senses  in  many  other 
ways  than  through  its  reflection  in  the  mirror,  it  is  only 
through  consciousness  that  the  world  exists  for  us  at  all. 
Even  the  *  thing-in -itself,'  on  examination,  turns  out  to  be 
simply  a  name  for  the  unity  of  relation  subsisting  between  all 
objects  as  a  result  of  their  being  taken  into  the  unity  of  con- 
sciousness ;  in  other  words,  of  their  becoming  object>s. 

109.  If  it  is  found,  then,  that  the  joint  action  of  the  *  ex-  Coraiio 
temal  real'  and  of  the  sentient  organism  implies  the  action,  ^°'?!".*'* 

*  [This  pttssage  U  queried  in  the  MS. — Ed.] 
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previonsly  in  time  and  elsewhere  in  space,  of  cosmic  forces 
without  vital  or  sentient  response,  such  forces  are  not  to  be 
regarded  as  '  reals/  independent  of  relation  to  consciousness, 
or  as  ^  objects  '  which,  not  being  related  to  a  subject,  are  not 
properly  objective.  They  are  objective  in  precisely  the  same 
sense — not  indeed  as  the  '  external  factor '  of  light  is  objec- 
tive to  the  luminous  response,  for  here,  as  we  have  learnt 
from  Mr.  Lewes  himself,  there  is  no  relation  of  objectivity  at 
all — but  as  the  fact  of  the  production  of  light  by  the  joint 
operation  of  the  stimulus  from  without  and  the  sentient 
response.  They  are,  in  truth,  but  an  extension  or  further 
determination  of  the  object,  consisting  in  this  particular 
relation  between  sense  and  its  immediate  stimulant.  They 
are  relations  of  this  relation,  united  with  it  in  one  world  of 
experience  and  presupposing,  as  condition  of  this  unity,  one 
subject  to  which  all  elements  of  the  experience  are  equally 
related. 

110.  The  bearing  of  this  discussion  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
objective  on  the  interpretation  of  the  consciousness  called 
^  feeling  the  world '  will  appear  as  we  proceed*  If  it  is  not 
to  its  ^  internal  factor '  that  an  object  is  objective ;  if  the 
fact  that  a  sensation  of  light  occurs  is  a  fact,  or  object,  not 
to  the  neural  reaction,  which  is  one  of  the  constituents  of 
the  fact,  but  to  the  consciousness  which  ultimately  comes  to 
explain  the  fact — to  connect  it  with  other  experiences — as 
such  a  relation  between  the  optic  nerve  and  an  external 
stimulus;  then,  whatever  else  is  meant  by  'feeling  the 
world,'  it  cannot  properly  mean  the  sentient  response,  or 
series  of  such  responses,  which  forms  part  of  the  facts  of 
the  world.  When  we  speak  of  feeling  the  world,  we  mean 
to  express  some  sort  of  consciousness  to  which  the  facts  of 
the  world,  or  a  portion  of  them,  are  an  object,  and,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  sentient  response,  being  a  constituent  of  a 
certain  kind  of  fact,  cannot  also  be  the  consciousness  which 
distinguishes  the  fact  from  itself  as  its  object.  When  Mr. 
Lewes,  in  spite  of  admissions  which  logically  lead  to  it, 
persists  in  ignoring  this  distinction  of  sentience  from  the 
consciousness  of  fact,  he  is  repeating  the  error,  which  we 
have  already  examined,  of  identifying  a  succession  of  feeU 
ings  with  the  '  feeling '  of  relation,  and  the  modification  of 
the  organism  by  the  recurrence  of  certain  neural  excite- 
ments with  the  accumulation  of  facts  in  an  experience.     In 
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each  of  its  forms  the  mistake  serves  the  same  purpose  in 
his  theory — a  purpose  which  could  not  be  served  without  it. 
It  serves,  according  to  our  old  formula,  to  make  the  expe- 
rience of  force  appear  as  the  result  of  force,  or  the  know- 
ledge of  the  world  as  an  effect  produced  in  consciousness  by 
something  independent  of  it.  In  the  connection  now  before 
US,  it  is  the  same  standing  equivocation  that  appears  under 
a  slight  variation  of  expression.  Sentience  is  taken  to  be 
at  once  the  *  feeling  of  a  world,'  and  the  neural  response  to 
the  action  of  an  external  stimulant.  Taking  it  in  the 
former  sense,  Mr.  Lewes  is  able  to  treat  it  as  the  channel 
through  which  the  *  world  arises  in  consciousness  ' ;  taking 
it  in  the  latter,  he  can  treat  the  world  so  arising  as  the 
effect  of  another  world  without.  We  propose  now  to  con- 
sider somewhat  more  in  detail  how  the  doctrine  of  percep- 
tion, and  in  consequence  that  of  the  relation  between  the 
'  psychological  and  social  media,'  on  which  perception  and 
conception  seyerally  depend,  are  affected  by  this  double 
entendre. 

111.  In  every  philosophy  the  theory  of  perception  must  oftbii 
correspond  to  the  notion  of  the  real.    In  perception  we  are  J^«  ^®J . 

iI68  in  1118 

conscious  of  the  real  as  real,  and  if  we  claim  reality  for  doctrine  of 
anything  that  cannot  be  perceived  we  are  at  least  bound  to  ^^  '«*{• 
show  its  implication  in  what  can  be.     It  is  in  Mr.  Lewes'  is  given  in 
doctrine  of  the  real,  then,  that  we  must  look  for  a  key  at  'feeling*? 
once  to  what  is  true  and  what  is  false  in  his  doctrine  of 
perception.    We  have  already  noticed  his  statements  that 
'the  real  is  what  is  actually  given  in  feeling,'  and,  again, 
that  'existence  is  real  when  felt  or  perceived,'  and  have 
found  that  the  '  feeling '  which  he  regards  as  the  conveyance 
to  us  of  the  real  is  determined  by  a  consciousness  which  he 
is  pleased  to  call  *  virtual  feeling,'  *  the  logic  of  feeling,* 
'  a  feeling  of  the  relation  between  feelings,'  but  which  is 
wholly  irreducible  to  such  feeling  as  can  be  identiBed  with 
an  occurrence,  or  with  successive  occurrences,   of  neural 
excitation.     We  have  now  to  look  at  the  '  real,'  so  to  speak, 
from  the  other  side ;  to  consider  not  so  much  the  '  feeling ' 
that  gives  it,  as  what  it  is  that  is  given.     On  this  point  Mr. 
Lewes'  views  are  most  summarily  stated  in  the  following 
passages : — 

(a)  'The  sensation,  or  presentation,  is  fitly  considered 
realy  because  it  has  objective  reality  (re«)  for  its  antecedent 
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stimulus.  The  r«-presentatioii,  whether  image  or  Bymbol,  : 
ideal,  because  its  antecedent  is  &  subjective  state.  Reality 
always  indicates  that  antecedent  which  excites  sensation 
when  in  direct  relation  with  the  sensory  organism.  Hence 
we  say  tbat  a  feeling  is  real  ivhen  it  is  felt,  ideal  when  it  is 
only  thought,  not  felt  ...  An  image,  therefore — being  a 
representation,  an  indirectly  excit«d  feeling— may  be  called 
the  ideal  furm  of  a  sensation.  It  is  a  transition  between 
the  pure  real  and  the  pure  ideal ;  i.e.  between  sensation  and 
symbol.  Because  of  its  connection  with  sensation,  it  passes 
into  pure  sensation  when  tJie  energy  of  its  tremors  is  greatly 
increased;  as  in  hallucination,  wherein  the  feeling,  althongh 
excited  by  internal  stimuli,  having  its  antecedent  in  a  sub- 
jective state,  and  nut  in  some  objective  res,  does  assume  all 
the  energy  of  a  sensation  objectively  excited.' ' 

(b)  '  Whatever  is  felt  is  necessarily  real,  since  reality  and 
feeling  are  correlative.  Feeling  only  arises  in  the  sensible 
excitation  of  the  organism  by  something  acting  upon  it, 
whereas  whatever  is  thought,  conceived,  is  necessarily  sym- 
bolical, since  conceptions  are  not  perceptions  but  symbols. 
.  .  .  This  contrast  between  conception  and  perception, 
between  the  symbolical  and  the  real,  .  .  ■  marks  my  dis- 
sent from  the  theory  of  Transfigured  Realism,  upheld  by 
Hehuholtz  and  Spencer;  for  that  theory  prof  esses  to  be  a 
theory  of  perception,  and  declares  perception  to  be  sym- 
bolical ;  whereas,  according  to  the  principles  here  expounded, 
perception  being  the  resultajit  of  the  two  factors,  internal 
and  external,  the  conclusion  d«dnced  is  that  the  object  thus 
feH  exists  precisely  ns  it  is  felt ;  existing  for  us  only  in 
feeling,  its  reality  is  what  we  feel.  The  great  thinkers 
whom  I  am  here  opposing  fully  admit  the  premises  of  this 
conclusion,  with  this  reservation;  they  hold  that,  since  the 
iuterual  factor  is  a  necessary  co-operaut,  it  must  alter  by  its 
co-operation  the  chanicter  of  the  external,  and  the  product 
of  the  two  will  be  unlike  either.  ...  I  shall  endeavour, 
however,  ...  to  show  that  perception,  because  it  is  a 
resultant,  not  a  symbol,  does  not  alter  the  real ;  on  the 
contrary,  an  object  only  i«  to  us  what  we  feel  it  to  b© — it 
exists  in  that  relation.  This  does  not,  of  course,  exclude 
the  possibility  of  the  external  factor  having  anot^r  existence 
in  relation   to  other   factors;  all   that  can  legitimately  be 

'  ProiietHi  nf  L\fc  nnd  Mmd.  vol,  i,  p.  US, 
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affirmed  is  that  this  particular  thing  in  this  particular  rela- 
tion is  what  it  is  in  this  relation — i.e.  what  it  is  felt  to  be. 
What  we  mean  by  saying  that  a  thing  is  real  simply  amonnts 
to  this  ;  it  will  always  in  such  or  such  relations  have  such  or 
such  modes  of  existence,  and  in  all  similar  relations  similar 
modes.'  * 

112.  On  a  careful  study  of  the  above  passages  it  will  be  Hisanswez 
found,  we  think,  that  there  are  three  conflicting  views  of  the  implies 
real  which  underlie  them.    According  to  one  of  these  the  flicting 
real  is  the  external,  as  such,  of  which  feeling  is  necessarily  a  ij®^-  p) 
true  presentation  to  us  because  producible  by  nothing  else ;  the  extep- 
according  to  another  it  is  feeling,  as  such — ^the  immediate  sal  as  ex- 
datum  of  consciousness   about  which  we  cannot  be  mis-  ^'^• 
taken ; '  according  to  the  third,  it  is  a  system  of  uniform 
and  permanent  relations,  which  constitute  the  reality  of 
feeling.     In  passage  (a)  it  is  clear  that  the  basis  of  distinc- 
tion between  the  *  presentation '  as  real  and  ^  representation ' 
ma  ideal  lies  in  the  supposition  that  it  is  some  external  efficient 
of  the  presentation  which  is  real  in  its  own  right,  and  that 
sensation  is  so  only  as  its  direct  effect.     Nay,  the  statement 
that  sensation  most  be  real,  even  in  this  derivatiye  sense, 
though  positively  made  and    constantly  repeated  by  Mr. 
Lewes,  has  to  be  understood,  it  would  seem,  with  a  qualifi- 
cation.    Hallucination,  according  to  his  account,  in  respect 
of  the  neural  tremors  which  constitute  it,  does  not  differ 
from  sensation.    Indeed,  he  speaks  of  it  as  an  image  which 
has  'passed  into  pure  sensation.'     It  has  '  all  the  energy  of 
a  sensation  objectively  excited/  but  because  it  has  '  its  ante- 
cedent in  a  subjective  state,'  it  is  not  real.     Here  evidently 
the  object,  instead  of  being  regarded  in  what  Mr.  Lewes 
elsewhere  tells  us  is  the  right  way,  as  resulting  from  the 
joint  operation  of  external  and  internal  factors,  of  matter 
and   the  organism,  is   being  identified  with  the  external 
factor ;  and  a  feeling,  which  would  otherwise  be  pronounced 
a  sensation  and  necessarily  real,  is  treated  as  unreal  because 
the  external  factor  acts  less  directly  in  its  production.     It  is 
not  the  case,  let  it  be  observed,  that  the  real  sensation  is  the 
product  simply  of  matter,  the  hallucination  of  the  organism. 
The  reaction  of  the  organism  is  necessary  to  constitute  the 
real  sensation,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  though  hallucination 

*  Problems  qf  Life  and  Mind,  roL  f.  '  Problems  of  Life  and  Mind,  ?ol.  u 

pp  191-193.  p.  257. 
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is  said  to  be  prodnced  by  isterDal  sHmnli,  these  a,re  in  fat 
always  brought  into  play  by  some  stimTiIus  fi-om  without; 
and,  since  they  are  conditioued  by  previous  modifications  of 
Btructure,  are  nltimately  &s  much  the  results  of  interaction 
between  matter  and  the  organism  as  are  the  ordinary  reac- 
tions of  sensation.  Thus,  if  externality  of  stimulus  is  to  be 
our  ground  for  distinguishing  one  sensation,  as  perception 
of  the  real,  from  another,  otherwise  just  like  it,  as  hallucina- 
tion, the  most  that  can  be  said  is  that,  while  a.ction  of 
matter  and  reaction  of  organism  are  necessary  to  eoustitut* 
each,  and  while  in  the  case  of  hallucination  there  is  always 
some  present  and  immediate  stimulus  from  without,  still  in 
the  latter  case  there  is  not  that  particular  stimulus  from 
without  which,  in  the  ordinary  state  of  the  organism,  pro- 
duces that  particular  feeling. 

113.  According  to  this  view,  then,  though  the  co-operation 
of  the  organism  or  internal  factor  is  necessary  to  constitute 
any  sensation  or  sensible  object,  it  is  in  respect  not  of  this 
[  co-operation  but  of  a  relation  to  matter  acting  from  without 
1  that  sensation  is,  or  presents,  tbe  real.  The  oatward  matter 
is  the  real,  and  though  the  co-operation  of  the  organism, 
being  occasioned  by  its  action,  may  not  interfere  with  the 
derived  reality  of  sensation  or  perception,  it  cleitrly  does 
prevent  sensation  from  being  like  the  real.  There  is  no 
resemblance  between  a  sensation  of  light  and  those  external 
vibrations  stimulatory  of  the  optio  nerve  which,  according 
to  Mr,  Lewes'  rationale  of  the  distinction  between  percep- 
tion and  hallucination,  should  be  the  real  presented  in  this 
sensation.  Yet  we  find  him — in  passage  (fc) — expressly  reject- 
ing the  doctrine  of  there  being  an  unlikeuess  between  the 
perceived  and  the  real  object  onthe  ground  that 'perception, 
because  it  is  a  resultant,  does  not  alter  the  real.*  'An 
object  is  to  us  only  what  we  feel  it  to  be.'  '  Existing  for  us 
only  in  feeling,  its  reality  is  what  we  feel.'  Now  to  say  that 
perception  does  not  alter  the  real,  according  to  that  doctrine 
of  the  real  which  we  have  been  so  far  examining,  can  mean 
no  more  than  that  the  joint  effect  of  two  co-operant  agents 
does  not  alter  either  of  them.  Of  course  it  does  not,  but 
one  of  the  agents,  as  reacted  upon  by  the  other,  is  different 
from  what  it  is  by  itself.  The  question,  as  between  Mr. 
Lewes  and  the  'transfigured  realism'  of  Helmholtz  and 
Spencer,   is  whether  the  joint  effect  of   the  external   und 
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Internal  factors  ia  not  necessarily  unlike  either  of  them,  and 
whether,  the  external  being  tlie  real,  it  does  not  follow  tirit 
sensation  is  unlike  reality.  It  is  a  question  to  which  there 
can  be  but  one  answer,  and  Mr.  Lewes  only  avoida  this 
answer  by  virtually  giving  up  the  identification  of  the  real 
with  the  external,  and  substituting  for  it  the  view  that 
feeling,  as  such,  is  the  real,  which  again  tacitly  passes  into 
the  wholly  different  view  that  it  is  the  uniform  relations  of 
feelings  which  are  so. 

114.  When  it  is  said  that,  '  the  object  existing  for  na  only 
in  feeling,  its  reality  is  what  we  feel,'  the  statement  must 
strictly  mean  that  the  real  is  any  feeling  as  felt,  and  nothing 
else.  Any  question  as  to  the  relation  of  feeling  to  the  real 
object  which  it  presents  to  ue  ia  set  aside  by  the  admission 
that  this  object  ia  simply  the  feeling  itself,  and  Mr.  Lewes 
is  ignoring  the  effect  of  his  own  statement  when  he  still  goes 
on  to  plead  for  the  likeness  of  sensation  to  the  real  on  the 
ground  that  being  its  resultant  it  does  not  alter  it.  He  does 
not  seem  to  see  that,  upon  the  view  jnst  stated,  the  question 
is  no  longer  whether  feeling  truly  presents  to  ns  an  external 
real,  but  whether,  the  real  being  feeling  as  felt,  anything  so 
different  from  feeling  as,  for  instance,  those  vibrations  of 
ether  which  are  the  so-called  external  factors  of  the  sensa- 
tion of  light,  can  be  real  at  all.  The  tmth  is  that  while 
using  words  which  properly  imply  the  reduction  of  the  real 
to  feeling  as  felt,  what  he  has  in  bis  mind  when  he  so  writes 
is  in  fact  not  feeling  as  felt,  but  feeling  as  determined  hy 
relations  of  which  the  consciousness  cannot  be  an  event  in 
the  way  of  feeling.  Behind  the  judgment  conveyed  by  the 
words,  '  the  object  exists  for  us  only  in  feeling,'  there  always 
lies  tbe  other  judgment,  'feeling  is  the  mode  in  which  an 
object  exists  for  ns.'  Perhaps  Mr.  Lewes,  or  the  reader  on 
his  behalf,  will  say  that  he  does  not  see  the  difference 
between  the  two  views ;  but  thta  can  only  be  because  each 
has  been  so  confused  with  the  other  that  neither  is  appre- 
hended in  its  full  significance.  To  say  that  'the  object 
exists  for  us  only  in  feeling,'  if  it  means  anj-thing,  means 
that  for  US  there  is  no  object  at  all.  To  reduce  the  esisteuce 
of  the  object  to  its  existence  in  feeling  is  to  reduce  it  to 
an  occurrence  of  feeling.  There  will  be  as  many  objects  ns 
there  are  occurrences  of  feeling  without  any  unity  to  or  in 
Lwhich  they  are  related, — without   any   object   constituting 
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them  or  which  they  represent, — since  snch  unity  or  object 
would  not  be  a  feeling.     On  the  other  hand,  to  say  that 
'  feeling  is  the  mode  in  which  an  object  exists  for  us '  is  to 
say  that  feeling  in  its  reality  is  other  than  what  it  is  simply 
as  felt,  or  as  a  feeling  that  occurs  to  us  and  is  gone.     It 
means  that  for  our  consciousness  there  is  an  object  which 
feeling,  as  such,  is  not,  and  that  as  determined  by  our  con- 
sciousness feeling  becomes  a  relation  of  this  object  to  us — is 
referred  to  it  as  the  conditioned  to  its  conditions.     It  is 
because  the  statement  that  *  the  object  exists  for  us  only  in 
feeling '  is  in  fact  translated  into  this  converse  proposition, 
'  feeling  is  the  mode  in  which  an  object  exists  for  us,'  that  the 
farther  statement,  *  the  reality  of  the  object  is  what  we  feel,' 
comes  to  mean,  not  that  the  reality  is  feeling,  but  that  ihe 
reality  is  the  relation  of  certain  factors  which  conditionf  eeling. 
HehimMlf      115.  It  is  at  this  interpretation  of  *  reality*  that  Mr. 
^t  ^e      Lewes  himself  almost  explicitly  arrives  when  he  explains  the 
real  is  not  assertion  that  '  a  thing  is  real '  to  mean  that  *  it  will  always 
nal^tueh  ^°  B^oh  or  such  relations  have  such  or  such  modes  of  ex- 
but  as  de-  istence,  and  in  all  similar  relations  similar  modes.'  ^     Now 
byreS^!^     what  is   the  *  thing'  here  spoken  ofP    According  to  the 
tion.  context  it  would  seem  to  mean  the  external  factor  of  a 

sensation,  of  which,  in  saying  that  it  is  real,  we  assert  that 
its  ^  mode  of  existence '  in  relation  to  a  similar  organism  will 
always  be  similar,  i.e.  will  always  yield  a  like  feeling.     We 
cannot  indeed  admit  this  interpretation  of  *  thing '  in  the 
statement  that  the  thing  is  real ;  but  if  this  is  the  doctrine 
which  Mr.  Lewes   means  here  to  convey,  it  is  clear  that 
according  to  it  the  real  is  not  the  external  factor,  but  a 
mode  of  existence  of  it  as  determined  by  relation  to  some- 
thing else.     It  may  be  said  with  truth  that  the  external 
factor  is  inseparable  irom  its  *  mode  of  existence,'  but  the 
corollary  of  this  will  be,  not  that  the  external  factor  is  real, 
but  that  in  itself  it  is  an  unreal  abstraction,  the   reaUty 
being  its  existence  as  determined  by  relation — a  reality  which 
may  with  equal  correctness  be  ascribed  as  a  mode  of  existence 
to  the  *  internal  factor '  as  determined  by  relation. 
In  truth  it       116.  In  fact,  however,  when  we  say  that  *  a  thing  is  real,' 
tlvingTodo  ^®  ^^  ^^^  mean  to  say  anything  about  the  external  factor 
with  ex-      of  a  sensation.     When  I  judge  *  this  light  is  real,'  it  is  to 
ternahty,    ^^^^  ^f  which  I  am  conscious  as  light  that  I  ascribe  reality, 

'  Passage  (h)  abovo. 
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Bad  that  of  which  I  am  bo  conecious  is  certainly  not  a  yibra-  but  *it^ 
tion  of  ether  in  contact  with  the  optic  nerve.  The  import  J"on'o"' 
of  the  proposition  is  that  the  relations  by  which  a  certain  f'cliug. 

feeling   ib   determined   in   my    conscionsneas   when    I    am  i 

conscions  of  it  as  light — relations  implied  in  the  nae  of  the  I 

terra  '  light '—are  thoee  by  which  it  is  in  fact  determined.  I 

If  I  have  been  duly  instructed  as  to  the  latter,  the  propoai-  I 

tion  no  doubt  implies  that  the  feeling  is  judged  to  be  the  I 

joint  result  of  a  particular  vibration  and  of  nervous  reaction  ;  I 

but  all  that  can  be  said  of  it  generally,  as  common  alike  to  I 

the  scientific  and  the  unscientific,  is  that  it  implies  the  con-  I 

ception  of  reality  aa  constituted  by  some  relations  or  other,  I 

which   are   permanent   and  uniform,   or   always  the  same  I 

between  the  same  '  things.'     Macbeth,  in  the  famous  scene,  I 

lielieves  the  reality  of  a  dagger  to  consist  in  certain  relations  I 

in  which  an  object  stands  at  once  to  the  senses  of  sight  and  I 

touch,  the  object  being  the  unity  of  those  relations.    At  first  I 

a  certain  visual  feeling  is  interpreted  in  his  consciousness  as  I 

an  object  determined  by  these  relations,  and  is  hence  called,  I 

though  donbtingly,  a  dagger.     Finding  that  it  is  not 'sen-  ■ 

Bible  to  feeling  ns  to  sight ' — that  one  of  the  relations  which  I 

he  considers  necessary  to  the  reality  of  a  dagger  is  absent —  I 

he  decides  that  what  he  has  taken  for  a  dagger  is  not  really  I 

80.     It  is  *  a  dagger  of  the  mind,  a  false  creation.'     It  Las  a  I 

reality  of  its  own,  only  not  the  reality  of  a  dagger.     Its  I 

*  falseness '  lies,  not  in  itself,  but  in  the  ascription  to  it  of  a  I 

tealitj  other  than  its  own.     The  fact  that  the  visual  feeling  I 

was  excited  by  '  internal '  or  '  subjective '  stimuli  did  not  I 

Tender   it  unreal.     On  the   contrary,  in  this   consisted  its  I 

particnlar  reality.'     If  a  feeling  so  excited,  and  interpreted  I 

as  BO  excited — not  wrongly  referred  to  an  external  stimulus  I 

' — is  yet  to  be  called  an  hallucination,  we  can  only  say  that  I 

{d  hallucination  there  need  be  no  unreality.     The  unreality  I 

only  belongs  to  the  object  which  intellectual  consciousness  I 

interprets  the  feeling  to  be,  and  which  in  fact  it  is  not.     If  I 

a  feeling,  which  is  in  fact  a  product  of  external  stimolus,  is  I 

interpreted  as  a  creation  of  the  mind,  there  is  just  as  much  I 

□nreality  about  the  object  which  this  interpretation  con-  I 

Stittites  as  there  is  about  that  which  results  from  the  inter-  I 

prvtation  of  a  feeling  excited  from  within  as  dne  to  the  I 

action  of  external  matter.     If  we  are  only  to  call  that  an  M 

I                               '  Sco  PriAlmi  oj  Lift  and  ifinil.  ruL  ii.  p.  i6.  H 
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hallucination  which  is  unreal,  we  mnflt  apply  the  term,  ■ 
as  Mr.  Lewes  does,  to  a  feeling  wliich  has  the  strength  of 
one  excited  from  outside  without  directly  being  so,  bat  to 
the  object  which  arises  for  consciousness,  out  of  the  belief 
that  this  feeling  is  related  in  a  certain  manner  in  which  a 
feeling  of  that  strength  commonly  is  related,  bat  in  which 
thin  happens  not  to  be.  We  must  understand  it,  in  short, 
in  a  sense  in  which  it  would  be  applicable  to  Macbeth'a 
state  of  mind  before  he  has  tried  the  experiment  of  clutch- 
ing the  dagger,  not  to  his  state  after  he  has  done  so;  though 
in  the  latter  state  the  visual  feeling  may  retain  all  that 
*  energy  of  a  sensation  objectively  excited'  which  it  possessed 
in  the  former. 

117.  The  conclusion  to  which  we  are  brought  by  an  ex- 
amination of  passage  (6)  ia  confirmed  by  other  words  of  Mr. 
Lewes,  where  he  himself  makes  use  of  the  illustration  from 
'  the  scene  in  Muebeth.  '  Between  the  reality  of  our  waking 
sensations  and  the  phantasmality  of  our  dream  perceptions 
— between  the  dagger  whi-ch  Macbeth  drew,  and  the  dagger 
which  proceeded  from  his  "  heat-oppressed  brain  " — between 
the  fruit  lying  on  the  table,  and  its  reflected  image  on  the 
surface  of  a  mirror — between  the  serpent  I  dissected  yester- 
day, and  the  dragon  which  terrified  my  ancestors,  the  con- 
trast is  marked.  But  what  is  it  in  all  these  and  other  cases 
which  distinguishes  the  real  from  the  unreal  P  Not  the 
feeling  as  such.  That  is  real  in  both.  The  fruit-image  is 
a  real  image,  but  not  a  rea.1  fruit-object.  The  vision  of  the 
dragon,  and  the  teiTor  it  excited,  were  real  feelings,  and 
played  a  part  in  the  experience  of  our  forefathers  in  some 
respects  more  important  than  any  of  the  feelings  excited  in 
me  by  my  dissected  serpent." '  This  passage  is  very  instrnc- 
live  as  exhibiting  the  transition  from  the  view  which  identd* 
fies  the  real  with  the  external  factor  of  sensation  to  that 
which  reduces  it  to  simple  feeling,  and  through  that  view  to 
its  identification  vrith  the  relations  which  determine  feeling. 
The  ascription  of  reality  to  the  'feeling  as  such,'  which 
Macbeth  experiences  when  he  asks,  'Is  this  a  dagger?'  is 
clearly  inconsistent  with  the  account  given  of  the  real  as 
opposed  to  the  'ideal,'  in  passage  (a).*  It  has  not, according 
to  the  sense  in  which  Mr.  Lewes  uses  the  terms,  '  objective 

'  Prohlrmi  of  Ufe  aad  .Vi«d,  vol.  ii.  p.  W. 
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reality  for  its  antecedent  stimulus.'  It  is  not  excited  from 
without  in  the  way  in  which  sensations  ordinarily  are  so, 
and  thus  is  not  determined  in  the  particular  way  which, 
according  to  the  doctrine  of  that  passage,  renders  a  feeling 
presentative  of  the  real,  and  thus  derivatively  real  itself. 
Yet  it  appears  that  it  is  real,  and,  as  Mr.  Lewes'  words 
('the  feeling  as  such  is  real'),  taken  strictly,  imply,  real 
apart  from  determination  by,  or  relation  to,  anything  but 
itself.  Another  illustration  which  he  uses,  however — that 
of  the  *  fruit-image' — shows  that  when  he  speaks  of  *  feeling 
as  such '  he  is  not  using  the  words  in  the  sense  which  they 
properly  bear,  but  is  thinking  of  feeling  as  representing  or 
caused  by  something  else.  With  what  sense,  we  naturally 
ask,  can  the  image  of  fruit  in  a  mirror  be  called  a  feeling  as 
such,  or  why,  because  '  the  fruit-image  is  a  real  image,' 
should  any  feeling  as  such  be  real  P  The  fruit-image  is  no 
more  a  feeling  as  such  than  the  'fruit-object.'  It  is  an 
object  in  precisely  the  same  sense  in  which  the  fruit  itself  is 
so,  though  not  the  same  object.  The  sensations  incidental 
to  the  perception  of  the  one  are  just  as  much  the  effect  of 
external  stimulus  as  those  incidental  to  the  perception  of 
the  other.  Clearly,  then,  there  is  no  correspondence  between 
the  *  feeling  as  such,'  which  prompts  Macbeth's  question,  as 
distinct  from  the  '  dagger  which  he  drew,'  and  the  image  of 
fruit  in  the  mirror  as  distinct  from  the  fruit  itself  on  the 
table.  If  there  is  to  be  any  parallel  between  the  image  and 
the  feeling,  the  latter  must  be  supposed  to  be  related  to 
something  which  is  not  the  feeling  as  the  image  to  some- 
thing which  is  not  the  image.  '  The  fruit-image  is  a  real 
image,'  in  the  sense  that  it  stands  in  a  certain  relation  to 
the  eatable  fruit  on  the  table,  and  if  there  is  to  be  sense  in 
the  statement  that  the  apparition  to  Macbeth  or  the  vision 
of  the  dragon  were  in  like  manner  '  real  feelings,'  it  must 
mean  that  they,  too,  stood  in  definite  relations  to  something 
else.  If  feeling  a4t  such  is  real,  there  is  no  point  in  the 
qualification  of  feelings  by  the  adjective  real.  Mr.  Lewes 
himself,  having  said  that  the  vision  of  the  dragon  was  a  real 
feeling,  adds  epexegetically,  '  and  played  a  part  in  the  expe- 
rience of  our  forefathers.'  He  is  for  the  time  thinking  of  it 
as  real  in  virtue  of  its  effects,  just  as  in  another  connection 
he  would  think  of  it  as  real  in  virtue  of  its  cause — real  as 
the  product  of  certain  processes  in  the  'psychological'  or 
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'  social  media,.'    Either  way — whether  it  is  in  virtue  of  i 
cause  or  of  its  effects  that  it  is  real — -it  is  not  the  feeling  <u 
auch  thiit  is  so,  but  the  feeliug  as  qualified  bj  relations  which 
are  not  feelings  or  felt, 

118.  Whatever  we  may  make,  then,  of  Mr.  Lewes' '  state- 
ment at  the  end  of  passage  [b) — whether  we  take  it  to  mean 
i"  that  the  reality  of  the  '  external  factor '  of  a  sensation  lies  in 
its  mode  of  existence  as  determined  by  relations,  or  that  the 
reality  of  a  *  thing,'  as  an  object  of  consciousness,  consists  in 
its  being  an  interpretation  of  a  feeling  as  determined  by 
relations  by  which  it  is  in  fact  determined — it  at  any  rate 
expresses  a  view  of  the  rea.1  as  constituted  by  relations,  which 
convicts  equally  with  the  view  that  it  is  feeling  or  given  in 
feeling,  and  with  the  view  that  it  is  the  external.  In  what 
feeling  are  these  relations  presented?  To  what  are  they 
external  ?  Of  the  two  factors  in  a  relation  of  externality 
each  is  external  to  the  other,  but  the  relation  is  not  external 
to  either  or  to  anything  else.  Locke,  in  a  well-known  pas- 
sage, remarks  that  it  is  as  insignificant  to  ask  whether  a 
man's  will  be  free  as  whether  his  sleep  be  swift  or  his  virtue 
square.  We  might  employ  the  same  examples  to  illustrate 
the  impropriety  of  calling  relations,  or  a  reality  which  con- 
sista  of  relations,  external.  One  cannot  deny  that  they  are 
external,  any  more  than  that  virtue  is  square,  because  the 
assertion  that  they  are  so  is  simply  unmeaning.  Yet  '  com- 
mon-sense,' it  must  be  admitted,  clings  hard  to  the  identiG- 
oation  of  the  real  with  the  external.  It  does  so  because, 
being  rightly  persuaded  that  real  things  are  other  than  any 
feelings  of  ours  or  any  judgments  we  may  form  abont  them, 
it  goes  on  to  mistlanslate  this  othei-ness  into  externality. 
The  mistranslation  maybe  described  summarily  as  resulting 
firom  a  double  mistake.  The  '  objects,'  of  which  each  is 
really  a  group  of  relations,  having  no  separate  existence 
except  so  far  as  our  con scionsness  has  come  habitually  to 
distinguish  that  group  from  others,  and  has  marked  the  dis- 
tinction by  a  common  name,  are  treated  as  things  in  space; 
and  then  the  relation  of  space — a  relation  which  has  no  real 
existence  either  as  between  one  group  of  relations  and 
another,  or  as  between  objects  consisting  of  such  groups  and 
consciousness — is  sujiposed  to  obtain  between  the  things  and 
a  mind  on  which  they  act. 

I  '   Above,  §  111.  ^H 
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119.  When  analysis  has  reached  the  point  of  resolving  Mr.  Lewes 
the  reality  of  things  into  relations,  it  has  in  efiEect  superseded  ^ew'aiong 
the  notion  that  real  things  are  things  in  space  or  external ;  ^th  a 
when  it  has  admitted  that  the  relation  of  external  and  ^fch^°^' 
internal  is  one  between  two  factors  necessary  to  constitute  logically 
an  object  of  sense,  it  has  logically  discarded  the  notion  of  ^^  ^J*^ 
this  relation  as  one  between  the  object  and  consciousness. 
In  Mr.  Lewes,  however,  we  find  the  new  cloth  patching  the 
old  garment,  without  any  recognition  of  their  discrepancy. 
The  real  is  made  to  consist  in  relations,  yet  it  is  still  regarded 
as  external,  and  as  given  in  feeling,  because  feeling  is  an 
effect  of  the  external.    It  is  not  explained  how  a  feeling, 
because  the  effect  of  a  stimulation  of  the  organism  from  with- 
out, should  at  the  same  time  be  the  consciousness  of  a  reality 
consisting  in  the  relation  between  the  organism  and  its 
stimulant — ^how  a  sensation  of  light  should  at  the  same  time 
be  a  consciousness  of  the  action  and  reaction  of  undulatory 
vibrations  and  the  optic  nerve.    The  old  notion  of  feeling  as 
an  impression  which  the  mind  takes  from  an  external  real, 
like  the  stamp  which  wax  takes  from  the  seal,  and  thus  as  a 
conveyance  in  some  sort  of  the  outward  object  into  conscious- 
ness, still  survives  in  him.    He  apparently  does  not  ask  him- 
self how,  if  the  real  object  is  not  the  external  matter,  but  a 
relation  between  this  and  the  organism,  it  can  any  longer 
make  an  impression  on  a  consciousness  which  is  identified 
with  one  of  the  factors  of  the  relation.     He  demurs  to  the 
view  that  the  real  is  '  transfigured '  by  consciousness,  without 
rejecting  the  notion  that  the  real  is  the  acting  matter  and 
consciousness  the  reacting  organism,  from  which  it  necessarily 
follows.    He  never  meets  it  on  the  true  ground,  which  it 
might  have  been  hoped  that  his  better  thoughts  about  the 
real  would  have  suggested — on  the  ground,  namely,  that  the 
relation  between  the  external  stimulus  and  the  sentient  re- 
sponse is  quite  another  thing  than  that  between  the  real  and 
our  consciousness  of  it,  and  that  a  real  which  consists  in  the 
relations  determinant  of  a  feeling,  or  in  a  feeling  as  deter- 
mined by  relations,  undergoes  no  transfiguration  by  a  subject 
conscious  of  the  relations.     If  once  the  real  is  thus  under- 
stood, the  notion   of  it  as  something  outside  conscious- 
ness, which  transfers  itself  into  consciousness  by  an  effect 
produced  on  a  sentient  organism,  has  logically  disappeared, 
and  with  it  the  di£Biculty  about  the  transfiguration  which  the 
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real  mnat  undergo  in  the  process  of  transfer.  Belation^^ 
exist  only  for  a  consciouB  subject.  A  world  whicli  is  &  sys- 
tem of  relations  implies  a  unit,  self-distinguished  from  aJl 
the  things  related,  yet  determining  a.11  as  the  equal  presence 
through  relation  to  which  they  are  related  to  each  other ; 
and  such  a  unit  is  a  conscious  subject.  Consciousness,  then, 
being  in  this  sense  a  condition  of  the  existence  of  the  rea], 
though  it  does  not  follow  that  the  relations,  by  which  a  feel- 
ing is  determined  in  our  consciousness  when  we  present  it 
to  ourselves  as  real,  are  those  by  which  it  is  really  deter- 
mined, it  does  follow  thivt  tlie  difference  between  the  real  as 
it  is  and  the  real  as  we  take  it  to  be  is  not  a  difference 
between  what  is  in  consciousness  and  what  is  not  so  The 
relations  which  form  the  real  fact  are  relations  for  a  conacious- 
ness,  but  for  one  which  is  only  partially  and  interruptedly 
ours.  If  it  were  not  ours  at  all,  there  could  for  us  be  no  such 
thing  as  reality.  Because  it  is  but  inchoate  in  us,  the  rela- 
tions by  which  a  feeling  is  determined  in  our  interpretation 
vf  it  are  never  more  than  a  fragment  of  those  uuder  which 
it  exists  for  the  complete  or  eternal  conscionsness,  and  a 
fragment  which  in  the  effort  after  its  extension  is  constantly 
becoming  confased. 

120.  It  ia  to  the  untenable  compromise  which  Mr,  Lewes 
allows  himself  to  maintain  between  a  true  and  a  false  view 
of  the  real  that  we  trace  the  errors,  as  we  venture  to  think 
them,  in  his  account  of  perception  and  its  distinction  from 
conception.  The  view  of  the  real  sls  a  system  of  relatione 
has  established  itself  in  his  mind  without  dislodging  the  old 
view  that  the  real  is  external  matter,  of  which  feeling  is  at 
once  the  effect  and  the  presentation  to  consciousness.  The 
consequence  of  their  juitaposition  is  the  assumption  that 
feeling,  since  it  is  the  presentation  of  the  real,  and  since  the 
real  consists  in  relations,  is  a  consciousness  of  relations.  It 
is  not  asked  how  an  event  of  neural  tremor  oau  be  a  con- 
sciousness of  relation  between  itself  and  other  such  events 
or  between  itself  and  an  external  vibration.  It  is  taken  for 
granted  that  it  is  so,  because  otherwise  it  would  not  be  a  pre- 
sentation of  the  real,  and  the  actual  impossibility  of  its  being 
80  (which  we  have  previously  pointed  out) '  is  disguised  by 
an  equivocal  phrase.  The  neural  reaction,  which  is  an  effect 
of  external  stimulus,  is  said  to  be  a  feeling  of  the  worl4;_ 
'  Abore,  §§  7ft  nnd  the  following. 
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>has  unintentnonallj  taken  of  a  phrase,  whicli 
maj  meau  either  a  feeling  caused  by  aotnething  in  the  world 
or  a  conscioiisnesg  having  something  in  the  world  for  its 
object,  to  make  the  sentient  effect  of  material  vibiutiona 
appear  as  the  cousciouanees  of  ao  objective  world  to  which 
these  TibratioQs  belong. 

121.  But  even  could  this  equivocation  pass  muster,  Mr.  ^ 
Lewes'  realism  would  still  scarcely  run  on  all  fours,  for  the  i, 
object  of  which  we  are  conscious  in  *  feeling  the  world '  is  ^ 
not  the  stimulant  of  the  sentient  organism,  as  it  should  be  i 
if  the  relation  of  sensation  to  its  exciting  cause  is  to  be  ' 
identified  with  that  of  consciousness  to  its  object.  Put, 
indeed,  in  the  defiuite  form  that  the  sensation  of  light,  for 
instance,  is  a  consciousness  of  that  relation  between  nerve 
and  vibration  which  constitutes  it,  the  doctrine  would 
scarcely  be  plausible.  It  is  only  in  the  vaguer  form,  that 
sensation  is  a  consciousness,  of  some  external  object  as  ita 
cause,  that  it  finds  such  ready  acceptance.  Yet  if  we  are  to 
suppose  that  sensation,  because  the  efiect  of  an  external  real, 
is  at  the  same  time  the  consciousuess  of  it,  it  is  iutrinsically 
more  rational  to  suppose  that  it  is  a  con  scion  sti  ess  of  such  a 
real  in  its  reality  than  of  a  substitute  for  it  in  tlie  shape  of 
an  object  which  our  psychologists  aj-e  quite  ready  on  occasion 
to  pronounce  a  '  fictitious  entity.'  If  we  admit  that  the 
senses,  as  such  (i.e.  as  apart  from  determination  by  thought), 
tell  anything,  it  should  be  the  truth  that  they  tell.  If  a 
certain  sensation  of  colour,  which.  I  experience  in  looking  at 
what  I  call  this  flower,  is  to  be  reckoned  a  consciousness  of 
an  external  real,  on  the  ground  that  the  neural  tremors  in 
which  it  consists  are  an  effect  of  impact  from  without,  the 
object,  of  which  I  am  conscious  in  the  consciousness  which 
is  held  to  be  the  same  as  the  sensation,  should  be  the  ex- 
citing vibrations,  not  such  an  object  as  that  which  I  call  this 
flower — an  object  which  the  psychologists  reduce  for  us  to 
a  bundle  of  possibilities  of  sensation,  having,  as  such  a 
bundle,  no  power  to  excite  nervous  reaction,  and  therefure 
DO  reality.  We  may  assert  as  stoutly  as  we  like  that  when 
we  speak  of  feeling  as  presenting  the  real  we  mean  by  feel- 
ing neural  excitement,  by  the  real  its  exciting  cause,  and  by 
the  presentation  the  relation  between  them ;  but  it  is  in  fact 
'e  have  quite  a  different  relation  in  view  that 
1  the  notion  of  presentation  or  feeling  of  some- 
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thing  80  absolutely  different  from  the  exciting  caaae 
sensation  as  '  seusible  objects '  are.  The  preeentation  of 
which  we  are  in  truth  thiukiiig,  when  we  bo  speak,  is  not  a 
presentation  to  sense  or  to  a  sentient  organism,  hut  to  a 
consciousness  which  must  be  other  than  feeling,  and  for 
which  feeling  must  be  other  than  the  real,  in  order  that 
feeling  may  present  the  real  to  it — a  consciousness  which  at 
once  distinguishes  the  feeling  from  itself,  and  gives  it  a  per- 
manence that  does  not  belong  to  it  as  feeling,  in  regarding 
it  as  a  fact  related  to  other  facts,  and  thus  as  presenting  the 
real.  Such  a  consciousness  of  fcict  being  what  we  really 
mean  by  '  feeling  the  world,'  even  when  we  say  that  we  take 
it  to  mean  a  stimulation  of  nerves  by  external  matter,  we 
do  not  stumble,  as  we  otherwise  should  do,  at  the  necessary 
admission  that  the  cause  of  neural  exciti^ment  is  never 
the  object  of  which  we  are  conscious  in  so  feeling. 

122.  When  we  look  to  the  passages  in  which  Mr,  Lewes 
states  the  nature  of  perception,  we  find  its  essential  differ- 
ence from  sentient  response  forcing  itself  to  the  surface  in 
spite  of  the  doctrine  which  identifies  them.  As  specimens, 
we  adduce  the  following :  (a)  '  I  regard  perception  as  the 
iLSsiniilatiou  of  the  object  by  the  subject,  in  the  same  way 
that  nutrition  ia  the  assimilation  of  the  medium  by  the 
organism.  Out  of  the  general  web  of  existence  certain 
threacts  may  be  detached  and  rewoven  into  a  special  group 
— the  subject — and  this  sentient  group  will  in  so  far  be 
different  from  the  larger  group — the  object ;  but  whatever 
different  arrangements  the  threads  may  take  on,  they  are 
always  threads  of  the  original  web,  they  are  not  diSerent 
threads.  The  elements  of  the  sentient  organism  are  the 
threads  detached  from  the  larger  group;  the  motions  of 
the  sentient  organism  are  the  motions  of  these  trlements' 
{vol.  i.  p.  189). 

Q>)  '  Conceptions  are  not  perceptions  but  symbols ;  they 
are  not  the  sensations  themselves  in  a  synthesis,  but  general 
signs  indicating  such  synthesis ;  as  algebraic  letters  are  not 
the  numbers  and  magnitudes  themselves,  but  symbols  of 
their  relations.  This  which  is  obvious  enough  in  the  case 
of  general  conceptions — life,  cause,  nation,  virtue,  &c. — is 
perhaps  less  obvious  yet  equally  demonstrable  in  the  case  of 
less  general  conceptions — flower,  horse,  river,  &c. — which, 
are   markedly   distinguishable    from   the   jierceptiona   of  i 
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flower,  a  horse,  or  a  river,  which  are  always  syntheses  of 
feeling,  and  are  real  because  both  the  elements  (the  sensa- 
tions) and  the  synthesis  are  the  actual  and  direct  products 
of  the  external  and  internal  factors '  (voL  i.  p.  191).  *  Our 
perception  of  an  animal,  or  a  flower,  is  the  synthesis  of  all 
the  sensations  we  have  had  of  the  object  in  relation  to  our 
several  senses ;  and  it  is  always  an  individual  object  repre- 
sented by  an  individual  idea  i  it  is  this  animal,  or  this  flower. 
But  our  conception  of  an  animal  or  flower  is  always  a 
general  idea,  not  only  embracing  all  that  is  known  or 
thought  of  the  class  in  all  its  relations,  but  abstracted  from 
all  individual  characteristics,  and  is  not  this  animal  or  this 
flower,  but  any  one  of  the  class ;  just  as  a  and  h  in  algebra 
are  not  quantities  and  magnitudes,  but  their  symbols.  Per-' 
ceptions  are  concerned  directly  with  the  terms  of  feeling; 
conceptions  with  the  relations  of  those  terms '  (vol.  i.  p.  136)« 

(c)  *  The  feeling  originally  due  to  the  objective  presence 
of  the  stimulus  may  be  revived  in  the  objective  absence  of 
that  stimulus  by  the  excitation  of  the  neural  process 
through  one  or  more  of  the  feelings  associated  with  it. 
The  object  is  a  group  of  sensibles;  any  one  of  these  is 
capable  of  reviving  the  feeling  of  the  others.  Inference 
thus  lies  at  the  very  root  of  mental  life,  for  the  very  combi- 
nation of  present  feelings  with  past  feelings,  and  the  conse- 
quent inference  that  what  was  formerly  felt  in  conjunction 
with  one  group  of  feelings  will  again  be  felt  if  the  condi- 
tions are  reinstated — that  the  sweetness  and  fragrance 
formerly  experienced  in  conjunction  with  the  colour  and 
form  of  the  apple  are  again  to  be  revived  when  the  organs 
of  taste  and  smell  are  brought  into  relation  with  this 
coloured  object — this  act  of  inference  is  necessary  to  the 
perception  of  the  object  ^*  apple,"  and  is  like  in  kind  to  all 
other  judgments.  Inference  is  '^seeing  with  the  mind's 
eye,"  reinstating  what  has  been,  but  now  is  not^  present  to 
sense. 

'  Consciousness  is  admitted  to  be  the  only  ground  of  certi- 
tude. All  sensation  is  certain,  indisputable.  The  test  and 
measure  of  certitude  is  therefore  in  sensation.  To  have  a 
feeling  is  to  be  incapable  of  doubting  it.  The  only  possible 
opening  for  doubt  is  not  respecting  the  feeling  itself,  but 
respecting  some  inference  connected  with  it.  When  I  say 
**  I  see  an  apple  there,"  I  express  an  indisputable  fact  of 
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feeling  in  term»  which  imply  disputable  inferences.  The 
fact  is  that  I  am  affected  now  in  a  way  similar  to  that  in 
which  I  was  formerly  affected  when  certain  coloured  shapes 
excited  my  retina ;  and  this  affection  reinstates  the  feelings 
which  accompanied  it  on  those  occasions ;  the  whole  groap 
of  feelings  being  named  apple,  I  say  ^^  there  is  an  apple." 
The  inference  may  be  erroneous ;  on  proceeding  to  verify  it 
by  redncing  it  to  sensible  experiences  I  find  that  the 
coloured  object  is  not  an  apple,  i,e,  has  not  the  taste,  fra- 
grance, &c.  which  are  elements  in  that  complex  perception ; 
tiie  colour  and  form  which  led  to  the  inference  are  found  to 
belong  to  a  marble  or  wooden  body ;  or  to  some  other  fruit 
resembling  the  apple  in  some  respects,  differing  in  others. 
...  If  perception  is  mental  vision,  in  which  the  unapparent 
sensibles  are  rendered  apparent — if  it  is  an  act  of  judgment 
involving  the  assumption  of  homogeneity  which  everywhere 
underlies  judgment — and  if  there  is  even  here  need  of  veri- 
fication, this  is  obviously  still  more  urgent  in  ratiocination, 
i,e.  that  process  of  mental  vision  in  which  ideas  are  rein- 
stated in  their  sensible  series,  and  the  relations  of  things 
are  substituted  for  the  things  themselves.  A  chain  of  rea- 
soning, however  involved,  is  nothing  but  a  series  of  infer- 
ences, i.e.  ideal  presentations  of  objects  not  actually  present 
to  sense.  Could  we  realise  all  the  links  in  this  chain,  by 
reducing  conceptions  to  perceptions,  and  perceptions  to 
sensibles — and  this  would  be  effected  by  placing  the  corre- 
sponding objects  in  their  actual  order  as  a  sensible  series — 
our  most  abstract  reasoning  would  cease  to  be  anything  but 
a  succession  of  sensations  '  (vol.  i.  pp.  256-8). 
View  (1)  123.  In  passage  (a)  above,  if  we  read  it  as  it  stands  with- 
cept\(^^  out  applying  to  its  interpretation  any  presuppositions  as  to 
assimiia-  the  nature  of  perception,  by  the  *  subject*  we  shall  under- 
^fect  Th  ^  stand  the  sentient  organism,  by  the  *  object  *  the  physical 
sicHl  en-  universc  of  which  this  organism  is  a  part,  or  so  much  of  it  as 
vironmoDt)  admits  of  direct  relation  to  the  organism.  Thus  the  *  sub- 
(Hentient  ject '  spoken  of  in  the  first  clause  of  the  first  sentence  will 
organism).  qj^\j  (]iffer  from  the  *  organism  *  of  the  second  clause  as  the 
sentient  differs  from  the  merely  vital ;  nor  will  the  *  object ' 
of  the  first  clause  be  at  all  distinguishable  from  the  ^  medium ' 
of  the  second.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  only  certain  ele- 
ments of  the  physical  universe  are  susceptible  of  assimi- 
lation by  the  vital  organism,  and  only  these  are  called  its 
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*  medium ' ;  but  iu  like  manner  it  is  only  certain  elements  of 
it  that  are  susceptible  of  assimilation  by  the  sentient  organ- 
ism. The  '  object '  in  the  first  clause  will  be  such  physical 
elements  as  admit  of  being  '  assimilated '  by  the  organism  as 
sentient ;  the  ^  medium '  in  the  second  will  be  such  as  admit 
of  being  assimilated  by  the  organism  as  vital.  As  nutrition 
is  a  process  in  which  the  organism,  reacting  upon  its  medium, 
converts  it  into  material  of  the  organism,  so  (if  the  parallel 
is  to  hold  good)  we  are  to  suppose  that  in  ^  perception '  the 
sentient  organism,  reacting  upon  certain  elements  and 
motions  of  the  physical  universe,  converts  them  into  such 
elements  and  motions  as  are  involved  in  its  own  existence 
and  action — in  other  words,  into  constituents  of  neural 
process. 

124.  This  is  an  intelligible  theory  of  sensation,  but  it  only  if  nssimi- 
seems  to  be  a  theory  of  perception,  because  between  the  ^^^^^ 
lines  of  it  we  read  an  account  of  '  assimilation  of  object  by  traobfef^ 
subject,'  in  which  all  these  terms  have  a  different  meaning.  ^^^  ^™ 
By  an  object  we  suppose  ourselves  to  mean  an  individual  within  ooo- 
thins: — this  flower,  this  horse,  Ac. — somehow  external  to  the  ?«p'i»'n«». 

it  is  a 

conscious  self  or  subject.  In  perception  this  object  is  sup-  fiction, 
posed  to  be  transferred  from  without  to  within  consciousness, 
and  ^assimilation'  is  a  plausible  term  for  describing  this 
imaginary  process.  But  the  reader  who  accepts  it  as  such  is 
very  far  from  taking  it  to  mean  a  process  by  which  certain 
mechanical  elements  and  motions,  through  reaction  of  the 
organism,  become  neural  tremors,  and  thus  sensation.  When 
he  speaks  of  himself  as  perceiving  a  coloured  or  fragrant 
object,  he  does  not  mean  by  the  object  the  molecular  motions, 
which  through  reactions  of  the  organism  become  sensations 
of  colour  and  smell,  any  more  than  by  ^  himself '  he  means 
the  reacting  organism,  or  by  the  perception  a  process  in 
which  the  molecular  motion  becomes  a  sensation.  By  the 
perceived  object — to  use  the  old  phraseology,  which  ex- 
presses our  consciousness  well  enough,  though  without 
analysing  or  explaining  it — he  means  an  individual  thing 
possessing  sensible  qualities.  Neither  the  molecular  motion, 
which  the  sentient  organism  ^  assimilates '  or  converts  into 
sensation,  nor  any  one  or  number  of  the  moving  molecules, 
is  such  a  thing.  *  True,'  it  may  be  said,  *  but  what  is  there 
that'cun  properly  be  called  a  thing  possessing  sensible  quali- 
ties?   Is  it  not  after  all  merely  something  that,  in  Locke's 
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language,  we  accustom  onrselves  to  suppose — a  creation  of 
our  own  minds  ? '  To  admit  this,  however,  is  not  to  come 
any  nearer  to  an  identification  of  the  object  perceived  with 
the  exciting  cause  of  a  sensation.  We  may  analyae  *  sen- 
eible  qualities '  into  possibilities  of  sensation,  and  deny  that 
they  belong  to  any  *  thing,'  so  far  as  that  term  is  taken  to 
imply  independence  of  thought  and  separation  in  space.  We 
may  say  that  to  *  perceive  a  flower '  is  to  believe  that  certain 
relations  to  feelings  which  are  not  being  felt  are  implied  in 
relation  to  the  sensations  of  sight  or  smell  which  are  actually 
present.  But  we  do  not  by  such  an  explanation  of  per- 
ception get  rid  either  of  the  object  or  of  its  unity.  We  have 
merely  substituted  a  conceived  unity — a  unity  derived  trom 
the  one  subject  to  which  the  fact  that  a  certain  sensation  is 
now  felt,  and  the  facta  that  certain  other  sensations  may  be 
felt,  are  alike  relative — for  a  fictitious  unity  in  space.  To 
be  led  by  an  occurrence  of  a  certain  sensation  to  expect  o1 
sensations  to  follow  is  not  to  perceive  an  object.  Ui 
the  possibilities  of  sensation  are  united  in  thought  with 
other,  and  with  the  fact  of  present  sensation,  there  is 
perceived  object.  The  object,  in  short,  is  just  the  unity 
thought  of  a  present  sensation  with  what,  as  sensation, 
past  or  future,  in  a  fact  to  which  distinctions  of  time  do  not 
apply. 
9  125.  Thus  the  recognition  of  inference  as  involved  in 
perception,  with  the  corresponding  analysis  of  the  qnalities 
of  a  perceived  object  into  possibilities  of  sensation,  while  it 
in  effect  disposes  of  the  notion  of  the  '  thing '  aa  an  external 
substratum  of  attributes,  only  brings  into  clearer  view  the 
difference  of  the  perceived  object  from  the  exciting  cause  of 
sensation.  Anyone  who  has  realised  what  this  analysis 
amounts  to  must  hold  an  'assimilation'  of  the  object  in 
that  sense  in  which  most  of  Mr,  Lewes'  readers  understand 
it — i.e.  as  a  trausfer  of  it  from  without  to  within  conscious- 
ness— ^to  be  a  fictitious  process ;  while  in  that  stricter  sense 
in  which  Mr.  Lewes  himaelf  seems  to  understand  it,  as  a 
conversion  of  molecular  motion  into  sensation,  he  will  regard 
it  not  indeed  as  a  fictitious  process,  but  as  one  which  in  no 
way  constitutes  perception.  An  object  which  consists  in  a 
congeries  of  relations  or  of  related  possibilities  of  sensatioo 
is  not  something  external  to  consciousness  which  needs  to  be 
brought  within  it  by  assimilation.     It  depends  on  thought  for 
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its  existence.  There  is  no  special  limit  between  the  possi- 
bilities of  certain  sensations  and  the  consciousness  that  such 
sensations  are  possible.  Nowhere  but  in  thought  does  the 
fact  of  a  sensation  having  occurred,  or  the  possibility  of 
its  recurring,  survive  the  occurrence  so  as  to  be  a  constituent 
of  an  object.  The  possibilities  of  sensation,  the  relations 
between  them,  the  unity  of  these  relations  in  an  object — all 
alike  presuppose  a  conscious  subject  as  the  condition  of  their 
existence,  no  less  than  vibrations  of  ether  require  an  optic 
nerve  as  the  condition  of  their  becoming  colour.  The 
'  assimilation '  by  us  of  objects  so  constituted  can  only  mean 
the  development  in  us  of  the  consciousness  which  at  once 
conditions  and  is  realised  in  them,  not  a  process  by  which 
they  are  taken  into  consciousness  from  a  prior  existence 
independent  of  it.  On  the  other  hand, '  the  assimilation ' 
which  Mr.  Lewes  describes — that  reaction  of  the  nervous 
organism  upon  stimulus  which  constitutes  sensation — stands 
in  no  relation  whatever  to  the  object  as  he  describes  the 
object.  There  is  a  definite  relation,  no  doubt,  between  the 
organism  and  the  stimulating  agent,  but  this  agent  is  not 
the  object  perceived  in  the  perception  supervening  upon  the 
sensation  which  the  '  assimilation '  constitutes.  It  is  not  a 
group  of  possibilities  of  sensation  that  stimulates  the  or- 
ganism. It  is  not  a  stimulatory  motion  that  I  perceive  in 
the  perception  said  to  be  of  '  this  flower.'  The  stimulatory 
motion  may,  no  doubt,  by  microscopic  contrivance,  become  an 
object  of  perception;  but  not  to  the  sensation  which  it 
excites,  and  which  its  assimilation  by  the  sentient  organism 
constitutes ;  and  to  the  objective  existence  of  such  a  motion 
— to  its  existence  as  an  object — the  unifying  action  of  a 
conscious  subject  is  as  necessary  as  is  nervous  reaction  to 
the  occurrence  of  a  sensation. 

126.  The  essential  difference  between  an  object  in  its  He  con- 
relation  to  perception  and  an  external  stimulus  in  relation  ***^®J^ 
to  sense  could  scarcely  have  escaped  Mr.-  Lewes  if  he  had  stimuli 
examined  himself  more  strictly  as  to  his  meaning  when  he  ^^  ^^* 
calls  the  former  a  ^  group  of  sensibles,'  and  when  he  speaks  reUtioM 
of  the  perception  of  a  flower  as  *  the  synthesis  of  all  the  ^jj^^®*" , 
sensations  we  have  had  of  an  object  in  relation  to  our  miim; 
several  senses.'     By  a  group  of  sensibles  he  would  probably 
tell  us  that  he  means  a  group  of  moving  elements  which, 
under  certain  ascertainable  relations  to  the  organism,  yield 
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Bensatioiie,  or — to  quote  an  expression  of  his  own — *  obje^^ 
tive  factors,  existing  as  permnDent  possibilities,  which  may 
hecnme  reals  when  combined  with  subjective  factors.' '  Bnt 
it  ia  clear  that  the  subject  to  which  these  '  objective  faftors ' 
are  relative— and  unless  relative  to  a  subject  they  would 
not  be  objective  or  an  object  at  all—  cannot  be  the  feeling 
which  they  are  the  possibility  of  exciting,  cannot  he  a  series 
of  sensations  which  have  yet  to  occur.  Thus  either  the 
term  'objective'  or  the  term  'subjective'  in  the  sentence 
just  quoted  is  improperly  used.  A  correlation  between  them 
is  inevitably  surrgested,  but,  according  to  the  sense  in  which 
they  are  severally  used  in  the  sentence,  the  correlation  does 
not  exist.  The  'subjective  factors'  of  the  second  clanse  are 
nervous  reactions  upon  stimulus.  The  objective  factors  to 
which  tliey  answer  are  not  possibilities  of  sensation,  but 
actual  stimulants  of  sense.  On  the  other  hand,  the  'objec- 
tive factors '  of  the  6rst  clause,  because  possibilities  of  sen- 
sation, and  not  actual  stimulants,  imply  a  subject  related  to 
them  otherwise  than  as  reacting  upon  stimulus.  Juat  ae  this 
subject  must  be  a  ttiinking  subject,  which  conlemp'at«s 
these  possibilities,  so  conversely  the  object  which  the  possi- 
bilities constitute,  '  the  group  of  sensibles,'  will  not  be  a 
group  of  stimuli  now  acting  upon  sense,  bnt  a  group  com- 
posed of  the  permanent  relations  between  the  stimuli  and 
sense,  or  of  the  facts  that  under  such  and  such  conditions 
such  and  such  oeusationB  are  excited.  In  short,  while  it 
Tvtil  not  be  untrue  to  say  that  external  stimuli  in  relation  to 
actual  or  possible  sense  form  the  perceived  object,  it  will  be 
quite  untrue  to  say  that  external  stimuli  are  the  object  in 
relation  to  sense  as  the  percipient  subject.  It  is  the  whole 
fact  formed  by  the  relatioDS  of  the  stimuli  to  sense  that  is  the 
object,  and  it  is  not  to  sense  but  to  a  thinking  subject  that 
in  perception,  no  less  than  conception,  this  object  is  related. 
127.  As  with  the  'group  of  sensibles'  said  to  constitute 
the  perceived  object,  so  with  the  '  synthesis  of  all  the  sen- 
aationa  we  have  had  of  an  object'  said  to  constitute  the 
perception  of  it.  It  can  scarcely  be  necessary  to  point  out 
that  'sensations  we  have  had'  are  sensations  no  longer.  A 
'  synthesis '  of  them  can  only  bear  one  of  two  quite  different 
t.  meanings,  corresponding  to  those  which,  as  we  showed  above, 
may  attach  to  the  phrase  '  accumulation '  or  '  grouping/  of 
*  J'robletaa  t/f  Lnjc  and  Mind,  vol,  ii.  p.  14, 
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feelings.^  Jnst  as  it  was  by  turning  to  account  the  double 
meaning  of  the  accumulation  of  feelings  in  experience  that 
Mr.  Lewes  was  able  to  make  the  experience  '  in  which  the 
cosmos  arises '  appear  as  a  gradual  result  of  the  registra- 
tion of  feelings  in  modified  structure,  so  it  is  bj  help  of 
the  double  meaning  which  can  be  attached  to  ^  synthesis  of 
sensations '  that  perception  is  ostensibly  reduced  to  neural 
process.  Past  sensations  may  be  combined  either  in  accu- 
mulated effects  on  the  sentient  organism,  or  in  the  sense 
that  the  facts  of  their  occurrence,  and  the  relations  under 
which  they  have  occurred,  are  retained  in  the  unity  of  con- 
sciousness as  qualifications  of  a  permanent  object.  It  is,  in 
truth,  only  the  former  synthesis  that  is  reducible  to  neural 
process,  while  it  is  only  the  latter  that  contributes  to  per- 
ception. That  which,  in  speaking  of  perception,  we  loosely 
call  a  synthesis  of  sensations,  is  really  a  synthesis  in  thought 
of  the  observed  fact  that  a  sensation  is  now  occurring  under 
certain  conditions  with  the  remembered  facts  that  certain 
other  sensations  have  occurred  under  the  same  conditions — 
a  synthesis  of  these  facts  as  belonging  to  the  nature  of  the 
one  thing  perceived.  Mr.  Lewes,  while  describing  percep- 
tion in  words  which  imply  all  this,  at  the  same  time  neutral- 
ises their  effect  by  writing  as  if  this  reference  of  combined 
&cts  of  sense  to  an  object  were  no  more  than  the  revival  of 
a  past  feeling  by  the  occurrence  of  one  previously  associated 
with  it.  'The  feeling  originally  due  to  the  objective  presence 
of  the  stimulus  may  be  revived  in  the  objective  absence  of 
that  stimulus  by  the  excitation  of  the  neural  process  through 
one  or  more  of  the  feelings  associated  with  it.  The  object 
is  a  group  of  sensibles;  any  one  of  these  is  capable  of  reviving 
the  feeling  of  the  others.'  The  second  of  these  sentences 
is  not  intended  to  state  more  than  is  justified  by  the  first, 
but  it  in  fact  states  something  wholly  different.  From  the 
revival  of  feeling  by  feeling  in  the  first  sentence,  we  pass  in 
the  second  to  the  revival  by  one  '  sensible ' — an  object  quite 
different  from  the  '  objective  stimulus  '  previously  mentioned 
—of  the  feeling  of  another  ^  sensible '  as  belonging  to  the 
same  object.  Of  this  transition  from  sensation  to  the  recog- 
nised 'sensible,'  Mr.  Lewes  takes  no  account.  He  could 
not  do  so  without  the  admission  of  a  factor  in  consciousness 
wholly  irreducible  to  '  excitations  of  neural  process '  or  their 

AboTo,  §  87. 
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result.  The  coDScioasaess  of  eld  object,  a  sensible — 
interpretation  of  a  feeling  as  the  appearance  of  an  object, 
and  thus  as  a  fact  which  remains  for  thought  when  the 
feeling  is  over — this  is  irreducible  to  neural  events,  but  it 
is  the  essential  thing  in  perception.  An  excitement  of  feel- 
ing bj  external  stimulus,  and  through  it  (perhaps)  a  hint 
revival  of  feehngs  of  which  the  primary  external  stimalas  is 
absent,  may  always  accompany  perception,  but  they  never 
constitute  it.  It  is  not  the  excitement  of  feeling,  but  the 
interpretation  of  feeling  as  an  objective  fact,  which  suggests 
the  perceptive  inference ;  and  this  inference  itself  is  not  a 
revival  of  feelings,  but  a  judgment  that  certain  other  fact« 
accompany  that  which  the  excited  feeling  is  taken  to  repre- 
sent ;  or,  to  apply  language  of  Mr.  Lewes'  own,  that  certain 
conditions  of  feeling  are  present,  which  would  constitute 
actual  feelings  if  certain  other  conditions  were  reinstated. 
»  128.  The  distinction  between  perception  of  the  sensible 
'  and  sensation  being  one  which  cannot  be  recognised  without, 
at  least,  serious  disturbance  of  Mr.  Lewes'  '  psychogenesia,' 
he  adopts  the  easier  method  of  ignoring  it,  and  of  using 
sensation  as  equivalent  to  recognition  of  the  sensible  when- 
ever his  theory  requires  it.  And  it  requires  him  to  do  go  at 
every  step.  Thus  he  writes: — 'The  very  combination  of 
present  feelings  with  past  feelings,  and  the  consequent 
inference  that  what  was  formerly  felt  in  conjunction  with 
one  group  of  feelings  will  again  be  felt  if  the  conditions 
are  reinstated,  .  .  .  this  act  of  inference  is  necessary  to 
the  perception  of  the  object  "  apple,"  and  is  like  in  kind  to 
all  other  judgments.'  As  we  have  seen,  if  the  account  of 
perception  as  '  synthesis  of  sensations '  is  to  hold  good,  the 
perceptiife  inference  should  be  no  more  than  the  revival  by 
a  feeling,  now  excited  from  without,  of  another  that  has 
been  previously  excited  along  with  it.  Now  on  picking  the 
above  sentence  to  pieces  we  shall  find  that  while  it  does  not 
expressly  state  this — while  some  of  its  words  indeed  imply 
the  contrary — it  yet  conveys  a  confused  impression  to  tiiat 
effect,  just  such  an  impression  as  may  save  the  credit  of  the 
questionable  definition  of  perception.  The  '  combination  of 
present  feelings  with  past  feelings '  is  an  ambiguous  phrase. 
Strictly  taken,  it  should  mean  a  coincidence  of  feelings  now 
produced  by  external  stimnlns  with  feelings  that  have  been 
so  produced,  but  are  now  reproduced  without  the  stimnloi  ~ 
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Snch  a  coincidence,  however,  would  be  no  coDSciousneas  of 
a  fact  or  object  whatever,  nor  would  an  '  inference  that  what 
waa  formerly  felt  in  conjunction  with  one  group  of  feelings 
will  again  be  felt  if  the  conditions  are  reinstated '  be  a  con- 
sequence of  it.  This  inference  implies  an  interpretation  of 
a  present  feeling  as  a  conditioned  fact,  a  remembrance  of 
the  fact  that  in  the  past  other  feelings  have  been  similarly 
conditioned,  and  a  judgment  that  these  would  recur  if,  be- 
sides the  conditions  actually  present,  certain  other  conditions 
necessary  to  their  recurrence  were  reinstated.  Between  a 
I  coincidence  of  feelings,  excited  from  '  without '  and  repro- 
I  duced  from  'within,'  and  such  an  inference,  there  is  an 
interval  which  no  complexity  of  reproduction  can  account 
for.  The  sentence  quoted,  in  feet,  only  passes  master  because 
the  '  combination  of  feelings '  is  not  understood  in  its  strict 
meaning,  but  as  a  combination  in  thought  of  the  conditions 
under  which  a  certain  feeling  is  now  felt  with  those  undpr 
which  certain  other  feelings  have  been  felt  before :  while  at 
the  same  time  enough  of  the  strict  meaning  survives  in  the 
mind  of  Mr.  Lewes  and  his  readers  to  keep  them  comfort- 
able in  the  conviction  that  perception  is  a  'synthesis  of 
sensations.'  Accordingly,  in  the  sequel,  the  'inference  that 
what  was  formerly  felt  in  conjunction  with  one  group  of 
feelings  will  again  be  felt  if  the  conditions  are  reinstated  * 
is  treated  as  if  it  were  itself  a  reinstatement  of  the  feeling 
formerly  felt,  even  when  in  alternate  sentences  language  is 
naed  which  implies  the  contrary.  Thus,  having  been  told 
in  one  sentence  that  the  inference  necessary  to  the  percep- 
tion of  an  apple  is  '  a  reinstatement  of  what  has  been,  but 
I  mwj  is  not,  present  to  sense '  (which  implies  that  it  is  not 
I  the  feeling  as  felt  which  is  reinstated '),  we  read  just  after- 
wards that  being  '  affected  now  in  a  way  similar  to  that  in 
which  I  was  formerly  affected  when  certain  coloured  shapes 
excited  my  retina,  this  affection  reinstates  the  feelings  which 
accompanied  it  on  those  occasions ' — a  positive  assertion  that 
the  reinstatement  in  perception  is  of  the  actual  feeling.  Yet 
in  the  next  sentence  we  find  that  the  inference,  consisting 
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jn  this  reinstatement,  ba&  to  be  verified  by  rednction  i 
'  sensiblR  experiences ' — a  reduction  for  which  there  wonld 
be  no  room  if  the  'reinstatement '  or  inference  were  a  return 
of  the  feeling  prerioaslj  experienced. 

129.  No  one  thinks  more  consecntiyely  tban  Mr,  Lewes 
when  his  specnlation  is  following  a  track  which  allows  of 
his  doing  bo.  These  see-saw  propositions  are  the  inevitable 
result  of  a  doctrine  which  requires  perception  to  be  a  com- 
bination of  feelings,  each  constituted  by  neural  tremors,  and 
diptingnished  only  according  as  these  tremors  are  directly 
excited  from  without,  or  a.re  produced  by  the  action  of  other 
tremors  80  excited,  while  yet  it  cannot  wholly  suppress  the 
constitutive  action  in  perception  of  the  subject  which  is 
neither  series  of  feelings  nor  sentient  organism,  bnt  for  which 
alone  feelings  are  related  facts.  Just  when  he  seems  to  be 
approaching  a  clear  statement  of  the  result  to  which  his 
analysis  of  the  sensible  '  thing  '  would  naturally  lead  bira,  it 
is  crossed  and  vitiated  by  the  counter-assertions  which  this 
doctrine  requires.  It  is  thus  that  in  the  passages  we  are 
considering  his  better  view — stated  at  large  elsewhere — 
that '  reals  are  groups  of  relations,'  is  contradicted  by  the 
ground  of  distinction  alleged  between  perception  and  concep- 
tion. Perception  is  treated  as  a  consciousness  of  the  real 
which  is  yet  not  a  consciousness  of  relations.  '  Perceptions 
are  concerned  directly  with  the  terms  of  feeling;  conceptions 
with  the  relations  of  those  terms ' — a  statement  which  corre- 
sponds well  enough  with  the  view  that  perception  is,  while 
conception  is  not,  certain  'sensations  themselves  in  a  syn- 
thesis,' but  not  so  well  with  the  view  that  perception  is  the 
presentation  of  the  real  as  constituted  by  relations.'  If  a 
perception  is  to  mean  a  synthesis  of  feelings  in  the  sense 
which  the  psyehogenetic  theory  requires — i.e.  as  a  coinci- 
dence between  certain  fee-lings  externally  excited  and  others 
which  these  reproduce — and  if  its  reality  is  to  mean  that  both 
sets  of  feeling,  as  well  as  the  coincidence  between  them,  'are 
actual  and  direct  results  of  external  and  internal  factors,' 
then  it  must  be  something  else  than  perception  that  is  the 
consciousness  of  relations  between  feelings  or  of  feelings  aa 
related  facts.  The  question,  however,  will  then  arise  how 
the  perception,  which  is  thus  '  concerned  with '  feelings  to 
the  exclusion  of  their  relations — which,  to  speak  more  plainly, 
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consists  in  certain  feelings  felt  together  or  in  immediate 
sequence  on  each  other — and  on  this  ground  is  distinguished 
from  conception,  can  at  the  same  time  be  distinguished  from 
conception  as  a  consciousness  of  an  individual  object  from 
a  general  idea.  What  remains  of  an  object  or  its  individu- 
ality when  relations  have  been  excluded  9 

130.  Mr.  Lewes  does  not  anywhere,  so  far  as  we  have  if  MndiTi- 
noticed,  tell  us  in  so  many  words  what  he  understands  by  doAiity* 
individuality,   but  in  his  instructive   chapter  on  'Is  and  lationto 
Appears*  he  writes  as  follows: — *A  thing  being  a  group  Benseofa 
of  relations  varies  under  varying  relations.     Obviously,  this  now^q^ii- 
chang^g  group  will  not  be  the  same  throughout  the  changes,  fied  by  re- 
but it  is  here  and  there  precisely  what  it  appears  here  and  .t^ew  mS 
there ;  the  manifestation  changes  with  the  conditions.     A  then, 
word  has  no  meaning,  does  not  exist  as  a  word,  except  in 
relation;   the  meaning  lies  in  the  contexb.     So  with  the 
sensibles  which  are  the  signs  of  things.'     Again :  '  The  logi- 
cal distinction  between  the  inward  essence  and  the  outward 
appearance  is  simply  this  :  the  thing  considered  outwardly, 
i.e.  in  its  presentation  to  sense,  is  the  thing  in  definite  rela- 
tions ;  but  besides  this  we  conceive  the  thing  as   capable 
of  other  relations  which  are  not  definitely  specified,  or  as 
existing  in  indeterminately  fluctuating  relations — a  mere 
possibility  of  appearance.'  *     We  shall  scarcely  be  wrong  in 
assuming  that  by  an  individual  object — this  animal  or  this 
flower — Mr.  Lewes  understands  what  he  here  calls  theHhing 
as  it  appears  here  and  there,'  or  '  the  thing  in  its  presenta- 
tion to  sense';  which  is  explained  to  mean  ^the  thing  in 
definite  relations.'    If  so,  the  individuality  of  an  object  is^ 
according  to  him,  a  particular  relation  to  sense  (called  also  a 
manifestation  or  presentation  of  it),  which  derives  its  nature 
from  manifold  other  relations,  as  a  word  derives  its  meaning 
from  the  context.     These  relations,  as  from  time  to  time 
they  stand,  form  the  changing  states  of  the  object,  which 
determine  that  presentation  to  sense  in  which  ita  individu- 
ality, as  this  object,  consists.     A  feeling,  then,  can  only  be 
an  individual  object  for  a  consciousness  to  which  it  is  an 
appearance  of  something,  determined  by  the  present  nature 
of  that  something;  an  appearance  which,  to  be  apprehended 
at  all,  must  be  apprehended  as  a  relation,  and  which  analysis 
reduces  to  relation,  and  nothing  else — to  a  relation  resulting 
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from  the  momentary  combination  of  in  numerable  other  reS 
tione.  In  itaelf,  the  feeliDg  is  as  little  an  indlTidmil  object 
as  it  is  the  consciousness  of  such  an  object.  It  onlj  becomes 
ar.  individual  object  for  a  consciousness  which  relates  one 
fe'^linfT  to  others  aa  an  appearance,  under  the  special  con- 
ditions of  the  here  and  now,  of  what  haa  appeared  under  the 
special  conditions  of  the  there  and  then— as  this  flower 
which  is  the  same  that  I  saw  here  in  bnd  yesterday,  not  that 
which  I  saw  full  blown  in  the  other  plot.  This  conacious- 
neas  cannot  be  any  one  or  number  of  the  feeiinf^s  related, 
but  it  is  what  we  mean  by  perception  and  what  Mr.  Lewes 
himself,  by  a  comparison  of  passages,  can  be  shown  to  mean 
by  it. 

131,  Such  being  the  inconsistency  between  the  several 
slatements  that  perception  is  of  the  individual  object,  and 
«  that 'it  is  concerned  with  the  terms  of  feeling,' as  opposed 
to  'the  relations  of  those  terms,'  it  may  fairly  be  presumed 
that  Mr,  Lewea  would  have  avoided  it  if  the  reduction  of 
perception  to  feeling  and  its  independence  of  conception 
could  have  been  maintained  without  it.  Aa  it  is,  the  con- 
tradiction being  unavoidable,  a  natural  instinct  leads  to  its 
being  disguised  by  a  metaphor.  Perceptions  are  to  concep- 
tions as  are  actual  numbers  or  magnitudes  to  the  algebraic 
'symbols  of  their  relations.'  Now,  if  the  parallel  to  the 
doctrine  stated  is  to  be  exact,  it  should  not  run  thus,  but  in 
the  form  that  perceptions  are  to  conceptions  as  the  appre- 
hension of  numbers  or  magnitudes  to  the  apprehension  of 
the  relations  between  them,  Tliis  is  the  form  in  which  Mr. 
Xxrwes  puts  the  pauiUel  in  his  final  statement  at  the  end  of 
passage  (6)  above,  where  perception  is  said  to  be  concerned 
witli  feelings,  as  with  quantities  forming  the  terms  of  a  sum, 
conception  with  the  relations  of  tboae  terms.  Put  in  this 
plain  form,  the  doctrine  at  once  challenges  the  qnestion. 
What  are  numbers  and  magnitudes  apart  from  their  rela- 
tions? What  is  four  apart  from  its  relation  to  two  as  its 
double,  and  \o  the  unit  as  its  quadiiiple?  What  is  any 
magnitude  apart  from  relation  to  its  parts,  or  to  othtr 
magnitudes  with  which  it  is  contrasted  ?  Thus  Mr.  Lcwee* 
own  il lustration,  properly  applied,  itself  serves  to  show  that 
if  we  are  to  exclude  from  perception  the  function  which  he 
Designs  to  conception  the  perception  which  reuia 
not  be  a  conacioiisuess  of  any  object  at  all.     As  ' 
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sufficiently  seen,  it  is  not  his  practice  in  speaking  of  percep- 
tion to  make  this  exclusion.  As  '  feeling '  with  him  includes 
the  consciousness  of  relation  between  feelings,  he  can  make 
perception  a  combination  of  feelings,  and  yet  treat  it  as  in- 
volving that  cognisance  of  relations  which  is  implied  in  the 
apprehension  of  an  object.  It  is  only  the  necessity  of  dis- 
tinguishing it,  as  a  mode  of  feeling,  from  conception  as  a 
mode  of  thinking,  that  leads  him  to  deny  to  perception  that 

*  concern  with  relations '  which  must  be  admitted  to  belong 
to  conception ;  and  it  is  this  that  forces  on  us  the  question, 
which  might  otherwise  have  been  lefb  in  abeyance,  whether 
feeling  (in  any  sense  in  which  it  can  be  opposed  to  thought) 
can  restore  what,  in  Mr.  Lewes'  doctrine,  it  has  borrowed 
without  acknowledgment  from  thought,  and  yet  maintain 
its  credit  as  giving  the  objects  from  which  thought  takes  its 
departure. 

182.  So  long  as  conception  is  distinguished  from  percep-  what  doe. 
tion  as  being  concerned  with  the  relations  of  objects,  not  Mr.  Lewes 
with  the  objects  themselves,  we  know  what  to  make  of  the  ^nd'tr 
distinction.     It  is  exploded  by  Mr.  Lewes'  own  account  of  'concep- 
the  object  as  a  group  of  relations.     But  when  the  distinction  ^^^ 
is  made  to  lie  in  the  *  symbolical  *  character  of  conception,  it  meaning  of 
becomes  difficult  to  know  precisely  what  is  intended  by  it.  J!^^^^ 
Putting  together  the  passages  in  which  Mr.  Lewes  speaks  of  ideas.' 
conception,  we  are  unable  to  decide  whether  he  understands 
by  it  the  thought  of  the  relations  which  determine  an  object 
as   distinct  from  the  presentation  of  the  object;   or  the 
thought  which  employs  general  terms,  taken  to  summarise 
certain  relations,  without  rehearsing  to  itself  in  detail  what 
those  relations  are;   or  one  of  these  general  terms  itself; 
or  'an  abstract   general   idea'  which  the  general  term  is 
supposed  to  express.     The  statement  that  conceptions  are 

*  general  signs  indicating  a  svnthesis  of  sensations,'  the 
comparison  of  them  to  algebraic  letters  which  <are  not 
numbers  and  magnitudes  themselves,  but  symbols  of  their 
relations,'  would  naturally  lead  us  to  suppose  that  concep- 
tions and  common  names  were  considered  one  and  the  same. 
But  if  so,  what  becomes  of  the  contrast,  which  implies  some 
co-ordination,  of  conception  with  perception?  Perception 
means  some  act  or  object  of  consciousness  (Mr.  Lewes  seems 
to  use  it  indifferently  for  both).  How,  then,  can  conception 
be  contrasted  with  it,  unless  conception,  too,  means  an  act 
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or  object  of  consciousness,  thongh  a  diftereut  one "?  Are  w*^ 
then,  to  understand  by  it  au  abstract  general  idea — an  idea 
not  of  this  animal  or  this  flower,  but  of  animal  or  flower 
in  general,  ivbich  we  present  to  ourselves  in  thought  as  a 
Bjmliol  of  any  number  of  individual  flowers  or  animals  that 
we  may  perceive  minus  their  individQal  characteristics  i" 
So  Mr.  Lewes  occasionally  seems  to  say,  as  Locke  had  said 
before  him,'  Yet  it  might  have  been  liopeil  that  the  criti- 
cism of  Locke's  doctrine  by  Berkeley  and  Hume  would  hi 
prevented  its  reproduction  except  in  a  sounder  form, 
tliem  the  '  general  idea  *  becomes  a  particular  idea  aa  nndi 
stood  to  be  representative  of  a  multitude  of  particular  idei 
or  aa  regarded  in  a  certain  relation  common  to  it  with  thei 
The  readers  of  Berkeley  and  Hume,  indeed,  have  been  apt  to 
suppose  that  this  interpretation  disposed  of  the  general  idea 
altogether,  as  if  no  mental  act  were  involved  in  the  Tiew  of  the 
particular  idea  under  this  or  that  relation,  or  under  a  complex 
of  relations,  common  to  it  with  other  particular  ideas.  The 
true  account  of  the  matter  of  course  is  that  it  is  just  this  ap- 
prehension of  relation  which  is  thegenenilideaorconceplio]" 
nnd  which  the  general  term  expresses.  It  is  commonly  si 
that  conceptions  are  predicates  of  possible  judgments, 
this  is  apt  to  be  understood  as  if  either  a  conception  had  som? 
existence  apart  from  the  act  of  conceiving,  or  aa  if  this  act 
were  other  than  the  act  of  judgin^r.  But  in  truth  the  act 
of  conceiving  is  always  an  act  of  judging,  i.e.  of  determin- 
ing an  object  by  relations  thought  of.  A  conceived  object 
is  always  an  object  so  judged  of  and  determined.  It  is  only 
the  separability  of  a  general  term  from  any  particular  pi 
dicatiou  in  which  it  may  be  employed,  that  conveys  the  ft 
notion  of  our  having  conceptions  which  are  in  any  sense 
tinguishable  from  judgments.  The  general  term  itself  has 
meaning  apart  from  its  use  in  actual  predieatiou,  and, 
nsed,  it  is  always  relation  between  objects  that  it  indicates, 
never  a  class  to  which  objects  belong,  except  sn  far  as  the  cl 
is  the  embodiment  and  envisagement  of  relations, 

133.  This  once  understood,  the  conception  can  no  longer' 
regarded  as  '  symbolical,'  in  the  sense  of  being  an  absti 
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object  which  stands  for  a  multitade  of  individnal  objects^ 
There  is  not  for  thought,  any  more  than  in  reality,  a  flower 
in  general  representing  all  flowers  but  abstracted  from  all 
their  individual  characteristics.  When  I  judge  *  this  is  a 
plant '  or  *  this  plant  is  monocotyledonous,*  the  conception 
expressed  by  the  predicate  is  of  certain  relations  determining 
the  subject,  and  forming  part,  though  only  part,  of  its  in- 
dividualisation.  There  is  no  sense  in  talking  of  such  rela* 
tions  as  symbolical  of  the  individuals  which  they  characterise. 
At  the  same  time  the  judgment,  if  it  concerns  matter  of  fact, 
undoubtedly  involves  symbolism,  and  that  in  two  ways. 
Some  sensation  must  be  regarded  as  a  sign  of  the  existence 
of  certain  facts,  of  the  presence  of  certain  possibilities  of 
sensation,  or  there  would  be  no  object  to  be  judged  of;  and 
the  relations,  whatever  they  may  be,  which  are  brought  into 
distinct  consciousness  in  the  conception  of  the  object,  as 
expressed  by  the  predicate,  are  known  to  imply  others  of 
which  the  consciousness  remains  in  abeyance.  In  the  latter 
sense  the  conception  may  be  said  to  be  symbolical,  not  as  an 
abstraction  standing  for  a  multitude  of  individuals,  but  as 
the  thought  of  a  relation  implying  other  relations,  known  to 
be  implied  in  it,  but  not  distinctly  thought  of.*  If  concep- 
tion were  not  in  this  sense  symbolical — if  general  terras  did 
not  thus  summarise  for  us  relations  of  relations  ad  ind^finitum 
-^reasoning  would  be  as  difficult  for  us  as  the  calculation  of 
numbers  without  the  multiplication  table.  At  the  same  time 
it  renders  us  liable  to  the  illusion  arising  from  the  substitu- 
tion of  words  for  facts ;  against  this  illusion  we  can  only 
guard  ourselves  by  writing  out  in  full,  so  to  speak,  the  signi- 
fication of  our  formulae — by  rehearsing  to  ourselves  the 
matters  of  fact  wrought  into  our  experience,  the  known 
relations  between  phenomena,  which  our  general  terms 
summarise.  To  do  so,  however,  is  not  to  put  something  else 
in  the  place  of  conception  ;  it  is  not  to  feel  what  before  we 
have  only  thought.  It  is  simply  to  conceive  clearly  and 
fully,  to  think  what  our  terms  mean.  These  terms  repre- 
sent the  result  of  conception.  The  relations  or  matters  of 
fact,  into  which  we  analyse  their  meaning,  are  themselvee 
given  to  us  in  and  by  conception,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
word,  as  the  act,  other  than  feeling,  in  which  through  deter- 
mination by  relations  a  feeling  becomes  a  definite  object 

[*  *  Leibnitz '  ia  here  written  on  the  margin  of  the  MS.— £d.] 
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—a  visual  seiisatioii,  for  instance,  a  particular  flower.  FroIB 
conception  in  this  sense — a  conception  necessary  to  tlie  sim- 
plest perception — tliat  expressed  by  such  predication  as 
stands  in  most  need  of  analysis  or  veriScation  (e.g.  'neural 
process  is  a  fusion  of  tremors ')  does  but  differ  as  the  more 
complex  from  the  less,  as  the  judgment  by  which  a  greater 
number  of  other  jad[^ments  are  presupposed  from  that  by 
which  a  less  number  are  so. 

134.  The  '  realisation  of  the  links  in  a  chain  of  reasoning,* 
then,  means  in  the  first  placB  analysis  of  the  complex  coii- 
I  ceptions,  through  which  the  reasoning  is  carried  on,  into  the 
i,  judgments  which  they  carry  in  solution ;  and  secondly,  if 
r  tiiese  judgments  concern  matters  of  fact  or  relations  of 
perceivable  objects,  the  testing  of  their  truth  by  experiment. 
Nature  means  for  ua  a  system  of  relations  as  determining 
i.  relations  to  sense.  The  conceptions,  then,  employed  in  a 
chain  of  reasoning  that  purports  to  be  about  nature  must  be 
resoluble  into  judgments  as  to  such  relations,  which  in  the 
last  resort  must  he  verifiable  by  the  production  of  sensation. 
A  theory,  which  is  the  combined  result  of  many  theories, 
each  to  the  effect  that  a  certain  kind  of  feeling  is  deter- 
mined  by  certain  conditions,  must  be  tpsled  by  the  occur- 
rence of  the  feelings  as  severally  determined  by  those  con- 
ditions. Now  neither  the  determination  of  the  feeling  by 
its  conditions,  nor  the  consciousness  of  it  as  bo  determined, 
is  itself  a  feeling ;  yet  only  as  so  determined  and  known  to 
be  80  does  the  feeling  prove  or  disprove  the  theory,  or  indeed 
tell  us  anything  whatever.  The  feeling  may  occur  any 
number  of  times,  but  unless  the  conditions  are  known  it 
might  as  well,  for  any  bearing  that  it  has  on  the  theory,  not 
occur  at  all.  It  is  not  the  feeling  that  verifies  the  theory, 
but  the  ascertainment  of  the  fact  that  it  is  dett^riniiied  by 
certain  conditions — ^an  aBcertainment  which  we  arrive  at  by 
producingit,  or  finding  it  produced,  when  oil  other  conditions 
have  been  excluded.  For  ns,  the  verifiers,  at  any  rate,  it  ia 
only  in  ajudgment,  the  same  in  form  with  that  which  as  unve- 
rified we  call  a  mere  conception,  that  thedetermination  of  the 
feeling  by  its  conditions  is  established.  The  difference 
between  the  theory  and  the  experiment  in  which  it  is  verified 
is  a  difference,  not  between  a  conception  and  feeling,  but 
between  the  mere  conception  of  relation  of  a  feeling  to  itL 
conditions,  and  the  same  conception   tm  formed  when.  tl^| 
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operative  conditions  being  precisely  known,  and  the  feeling 
at  the  same  time  actually  felt,  there  is  no  possibility  of  the 
feeling  being  determined  otherwise  than  as  we  judge  it  to  be. 
The  relation  between  the  feeling  and  its  conditions,  once 
established,  takes  its  place  in  the  ^  cosmos  of  experience '  quite 
irrespectively  of  any  continuance  or  repetition  of  the  feeling 
itself.  It  is  this  relation,  not  the  mere  feeling,  that  is  the 
fact  with  which  conception  must  tally  if  it  is  to  be  really 
true.  Whether  this  relation  can  itself  be  anything  else  than 
an  objective  judgment,  whether  it  can  be  otherwise  than 
through  presence  to  a  thinking  subject  that  manifold  condi- 
tions, separate  in  space  and  time,  are  united  in  the  deter- 
mination of  an  event,  is  a  question  which  need  not  here  be 
raised.  To  us  at  any  rate  it  is  only  in  judgment,  as  involv- 
ing the  conception  of  relations,  and  thus  as  the  distinctive 
function  of  thought,  that  any  object  can  be  given. 

135.  That  Mr.  Lewes  should  regard  the  realisation  of  the  jf  ^.^^^y 
links  in  a  chain  of  reasoning  as  the  substitution  for  concep-  conldbeso 
tion  of  a  succession  of  feelings,  however  ill  it  may  square  [her^'uld 
with  the  admission  that  ^  things  are  groups  of  relations  '  no  longer 
and  *  real  objective  judgments,'  is  the  proper  corollary  of  q^^/*^^ 
his  reduction  of  perception  to  feeling,  and  of  his  identifica-  knowiedp:e 
tion  of  the  sensible  with  sensation.     *  Could  we  realise  all  ^^  *  ^"rid. 
the  links  in  this  chain,  by  reducing  conceptions  to  percep- 
tions, and  perceptions  to  sensibles,  our  most  abstract  reason- 
ing would  cease  to  be  anything  but  a  succession  of  sensa- 
tions.'    We  submit,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  reduction  of 
conceptions  to  perceptions  or  to  sensibles  is  one  thing,  their 
reduction  to  a  succession  of  sensations  quite  another ;  and 
that  if  the  realisation  described  were  in  truth  one  which  left 
nothing  but  a  succession  of  sensations,  it  would  leave  nothing 
to  be  real.     Conception  *  reduced  to  perception'  does  not 
cease  to  be  conception.    A  conception,  being  of  certain  rela- 
tions between  possible  feelings,  or  of  certain  further  relations 
as  determining  these,  is  *  reduced  to  perception '  when  one 
of  the  feelings,  of  which  the  determination  is  conceived, 
is  actually  being  felt.     Such  reduction  may  be  necessary,  as 
we  have  seen,  for  the  verification  of  a  conception,  and  also 
for  its  further  determination,  since  it  is  only  in  this  way  that 
the  fact  conceived  of  can  be  observed  under  other  relations 
than  those  with  which  we  are  previously  familiar.     But  if  in 
perception  we  ceased  to  conceive  and  merely  felt,  the  perception 
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would  yield  nothing  either  to  yerif  j  or  to  extend  the  judg- 
ments derived  from  preyious  experience.  The  given  feeling, 
undetermined  by  consciousness  of  relations,  would  neither 
illustrate  the  truth  of  previous  judgments  as  to  the  conditions 
of  such  feeling  nor  suggest  new  ones.  It  might  recall  or  be 
followed  by  other  feelings  in  any  number,  but  if  they  followed 
simply  as  a  succession  of  feelings,  not  conceived  as  relative 
to  a  reality  other  than  themselves,  the  theory  '  reduced '  to 
such  a  succession  would  have  ceased  to  belong  to  the  con- 
sciousness in  which  '  the  universe  arises,'  would  no  longer 
form  part  of  knowledge  of  a  world. 
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PAET  V. 

AN  ANSWER  TO  MB.  HODGSON. 

[Tha  artiele  to  which  this  is  an  answer  appeared  in  the  CotUemp&rary  Review  Ibr 
December  1880,  under  the  title  '  Ph>tie8sor  Green  as  a  C&idc^  bj  Bichaid 
Hodgson,  jnn.' — ^£d.] 

Ms.  Hodgson's  criticism  of  the  articles  which  three  years 
ago  I  contributed  to  the  Contempora/ry  Review  on  certain 
points  of  Mr.  Spencer's  philosophy,  is  of  ^  kind  which, 
though  much  averse  to  polemics,  I  can  scarcely  pass  over  in 
silence.  It  amounts  to  a  prolonged  charge  of  unfair  dealing 
with  those  passages  from  Mr.  Spencer's  '  Psychology '  on 
which  I  commented.  If  the  articles  to  which  this  charge 
relates  had  appeared  recently,  I  might  have  presumed  that 
the  substance  of  them  would  still  be  in  the  mind  of  such 
persons  as  might  read  the  charge,  and  have  trusted  to  their 
candid  judgment  to  take  it  for  what  it  may  be  worth.  But 
after  so  long  an  interval  I  must  confess  to  having  retained 
myself  but  a  very  slight  recollection  of  what  I  had  written, 
and  my  readers,  if  I  had  any,  probably  retained  still  less. 
Thus,  when  my  eyes  first  fell  on  Mr.  Hodgson's  pages,  I  experi- 
enced a  good  deal  more  than  a  bad  quarter  of  an  hour.  For 
some  little  time  I  feared  that  I  might  have  been  guilty  of 
some  of  the  misrepresentations  and  misstatements  ascribed 
to  me.  Only  a  careful  reading  of  my  articles,  and  of  the 
chapters  from  Mr.  Spencer  to  which  they  relate,  reassured 
me  to  the  contrary.  If  that  was  the  effect  of  Mr.  Hodgson's 
accusation  upon  myself,  I  must  expect  a  permanent 
suspicion  of  the  same  kind  to  remain  with  others  who  have 
no  opportunity  of  reverting  to  my  articles,  unless  I  make 
some  reply.  I  have,  therefore,  unwillingly  asked  leave  to  do 
so,  which  the  editor  of  the  Contemporary  Review  has  kindly 
granted  me. 
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In  making  my  defence  I  hope  to  avoid  using  any  expres- 
sions \vbich  Mr.  Hodgson  may  find  offensive.  I  have  no 
fault  to  find  with  him  except  for  the  long  period  he  has 
allowed  to  elapse  before  bringing  his  indictment,  and  for 
thus  having  compelled  me  to  return  to  a  forgotten  contro- 
versy when  I  was  otherwise,  and  perhaps  better,  employed. 
He  occasionally,  indeed,  as  it  seems  to  me,  falls  a  Uttle 
short  of  the  courtesies  of  controversy,  but  this  I  readily 
ascribe  to  a  generous  warmth  on  behalf  of  an  eminent 
writer  whom  he  thinks  unfairly  attacked.  Sometimes,  too,  he 
misunderstands  my  argument  in  a  manner  which  naturally 
strikes  me  as  strange ;  but  I  reflect  that  every  writer  finds 
his  own  arguments  clearer  than  others  can  be  expected  to  do ; 
and  I  am  too  well  aware  how  easy  a  retort  is  suggested  by 
the  complaint  of  being  misunderstood,  to  make  such  a  com- 
plaint on  my  own  account.  When  I  am  obliged  to  show,  in 
order  to  clear  myself  of  the  charge  of  misrepresentation, 
that  Mr.  Hodgson  has  missed  my  point,  I  shall  not  lay  the 
blame  upon  him. 

The  purpose  of  my  articles,  as  appeared  from  their  very 
title,  was  not  to  make  a  complete  examination  of  Mr. 
Spencer's  '  Psychology,'  still  less  to  estimate  the  general 
value  of  his  philosophy,  which  in  many  respects  I  humbly 
recognise,  but  to  consider  the  truth  of  his  doctrine  on  a 
particular  point — his  doctrine  of  the  independence  and 
externality  of  the  object.  On  behalf  of  idealism — though 
not  such  idealism  as  Mr.  Spencer  occasionally  refutes — I 
dispute  this  doctrine  in  the  sense  in  which  Mr.  Spencer 
holds  or  states  it.  I  do  not  admit  that  the  relation  of  object 
to  subject  is  truly  described  by  saying  that  the  object  or 
non-ego  is  independent  of,  or  external  to,  the  subject  or  ego. 
I  hold  that  the  object  has  no  real  existence  apart  from  the 
subject  any  more  than  the  subject  apart  from  the  object. 
In  consequence,  I  call  in  question  Mr.  Spencer's  whole 
theory  of  the  origin  of  intelligent  consciousness  as  arising 
ultimately  from  the  operation  of  the  object,  unknown  in 
itself,  upon  a  subject  to  which  it  stands  in  this  relation  of 
independence  and  externality. 

Having  come  to  the  conclusion  for  my  own  part  that  this 
view  of  the  relation  between  object  and  subject  did  not 
admit  of  being  coherently  thought  out,  or,  as  I  ventured  in 
my  article  perhaps  too  presumptuously  to  say,  that  *  the 
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existence  of  a  real  world  beyond  consciousness  *  is  an  nn- 
meaning  phrase,  I  set  myself  the  task  of  inquiring  whether 
a  writer,  so  able  as  Mr.  Spencer,  had  succeeded  in  making 
out  a  consistent  justification  of  it.  Naturally,  having  stated 
— fairly  and  sufficiently,  as  I  thought — what  the  doctrine  in 
question,  according  to  Mr.  Spencer's  account  of  it,  was,  I 
did  not  feel  bound  to  refer  at  length  to  all  the  passages,  and 
all  the  various  forms,  in  which  it  is  set  forth.  Yet  the  main 
burden  of  Mr.  Hodgson's  indictment  is  that  I  have  ignored 
some  of  them.  A  candid  reader  of  my  articles  would  admit, 
I  think,  that  the  purport  of  them  all  was  kept  constantly  in 
view.  It  was  not  my  business,  however,  to  be  always 
restating  the  doctrine  while  examining  the  sufficiency  of  the 
justification  of  it.  I  revert  to  it  often  enough,  I  think,  to 
keep  it  in  view  of  the  intelligent  reader,  but  the  passages  on 
which  I  chiefly  dwell  are  certainly  those  which  illustrate,  as 
it  seems  to  me,  the  impossibility  of  coherently  maintaining  it. 
The  effect  of  these  might  have  been  the  more  striking, 
though  the  article  would  have  been  considerably  lengthened, 
if  I  had  printed  the  assertions  of  ^Realism,'  which  Mr. 
Hodgson  condemns  me  for  ignoring,  at  the  beginning  and 
end  of  every  paragraph. 

In  some  of  the  passages  which  I  quote  the  incoherence 
noticed  takes  the  form,  as  I  point  out,  of  an  apparent  accept- 
ance of  that  sort  of  idealism  which  may  be  named  after 
either  Berkeley  or  Hume — the  doctrine  which  identifies  the 
esse  with  the  perdpi.  Thereupon  Mr.  Hodgson  gravely 
complains  that  I '  suppose  Mr.  Spencer  to  accept  Berkeley's 
doctrine,'  whereas  *  by  no  writer  has  the  existence  of  an 
external  reality,  apart  from  perception,  been  insisted  on  with 
greater  rigour '  (I  should  prefer  to  write  *  vigour ')  *  than  by 
Mr.  Spencer.'  The  whole  point  of  my  charge  against  Mr. 
Spencer  would  be  gone  if  I  supposed  anything  of  the  sort. 
I  call  particular  attention  to  his  denunciation  of  the  Berke- 
leyan  idealism,  but  I  point  out  also  that  in  the  process  of 
*  establishing  beyond  question '  (to  use  Mr.  Hodgson's  ex- 
pression) the  doctrine,  on  the  strength  of  which  he  denounces 
this  idealism,  he  in  wards  accepts  it.  Nor  is  it  merely 
Berkeley's  doctrine  that  according  to  my  critic  I  suppose 
Mr.  Spencer  to  accept.  I  even  ^  imply  that  he  holds  the 
same  view  as  myself  concerning  external  objective  existence,' 
— «  view  which  throughout  the  articles    in  question  was 
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carefiilly  distinguished  firom  Berkeley's,  thoagh,  probably 
from  defects  in  my  own  power  of  exposition,  I  do  not  seem 
to  have  made  the  distinction  apparent  to  Mr.  Hodgson.  It 
is  accordingly  thought  to  be  to  the  purpose  to  bring  up 
against  me  Mr.  Spencer's  assertions  of  the  independence 
and  externality  of  the  object,  which  forms,  so  to  speak,  the 
very  text  of  my  articles,  but  which  I  try  to  show  that  he 
fails,  not  from  lack  of  power,  but  from  the  inherent  impossi- 
bility of  the  task,  in  consistently  maintaining.  My  purpose 
being  to  point  out  an  incoherence  between  Mr.  Spencer's 
particular  form  of  realism  and  the  process  by  which  he 
^  establishes  '  it,  I  am  found  fault  with  for  not  having  dwelt 
at  greater  length  on  the  passages  where  this  realism  is 
asserted.  But  to  have  done  so  would  obviously  have  been 
merely  to  repeat  and  prolong  my  statement  of  what  I  con- 
ceive to  be  his  inconsistencies  on  this  particular  point — 
a  statement  which  readers  more  sympathetic  than  Mr. 
Hodgson  must,  I  fear,  have  thought  quite  long  enough  as  it 
was. 

So  much  for  the  general  tenor  of  Mr.  Hodgson's  objec- 
tions. I  come  now  to  particular  points.  The  first  misinter- 
pretation, or  group  of  misinterpretations,  with  which  I  am 
charged,  relates  to  the  following  passage  which  I  quote  from 
Mr.  Spencer  ('  Psychology,'  §  448)  : — '  Mysterious  as  seems 
the  consciousness  of  something  which  is  yet  out  of  con- 
sciousness, the  inquirer  finds  that  he  alleges  the  reality  of 
this  something  in  virtue  of  the  ultimate  law — he  is  obliged 
to  think  it.  There  is  an  indissoluble  cohesion  between  each 
of  those  vivid  and  definite  states  of  consciousness  known  as  a 
sensation,  and  an  indefinable  consciousness  which  stands  for 
a  mode  of  being  beyond  sensation  and  separate  from  himself.' 

In  order  to  meet  Mr.  Hodgson's  remarks  on  my  discussion 
of  this  passage,  I  must  ask  leave  to  repeat  that  discussion  in 
full.  I  am  sorry  to  trespass  so  far  on  the  pages  of  the 
Contemporary y  but  when  my  critical  honour,  so  to  speak,  is 
at  stake,  I  cannot  afford  to  be  compendious.  My  remarks 
on  the  passages  qiioted  were  as  follows : — *  Here  it  appears 
that  the  very  ground  asserted  for  the  "  reality  of  something 
out  of  consciousness  "  implies  that  this  *'  something  "  is  not 
"  out  of  consciousness,"  and  that  the  very  proposition  which 
is  intended  to  state  its  outsideness  to  consciousness  in  fact 
states  the  contrary.     The  "  something  out  of  consciousness  '* 
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^'  is  something  we  are  obliged  to  think,"  and  is  pronounced 
**  real "  on  account  of  this  obligation.  It  does  not  appear, 
indeed,  whether  the  **  obligation  "  is  taken  to  constitute  its 
reality,  or  merely  to  be  an  evidence  of  it  as  something 
extraneous  ;  but  this  can  only  make  a  difference  between  the 
greater  or  less  directness  of  the  contradiction  involved  in 
the  statement.  It  is  a  direct  contradiction  to  call  that  ^^  out 
of  consciousness  "  of  which  the  reality  lies  in  the  obligation 
to  think  it,  but  the  other  interpretation  of  Mr.  Spencer's 
meaning  only  puts  the  difficulty  a  step  farther  back.  It  is 
clear  that  the  "  something  we  are  obliged  to  think  "  is  some* 
thing  we  do  think,  and  therefore  is  not  "  out  of  conscious- 
ness." Nay,  according  to  Mr.  Spencer,  tie  sole  account  to 
be  given  of  it  is  that  it  is  a  necessity  of  consciousness.  If, 
then,  its  "reality"  is  "out  of  consciousness,"  we  have 
something  determined  solely  as  being  that  which  its  reality 
is  determined  solely  as  not  being.  Of  the  "  something " 
we  can  only  say  that  it  is  found  in  consciousness ;  of  its 
**  reality "  we  can  only  say  that  it  is  **  out  of  conscious- 
ness." We  look  anxiously  to  the  next  sentence  for  an 
explanation  of  the  paradox,  but  only  find  it  stated  more  at 
large.  The  obligation  to  think  the  "  something  "  now  appears 
as  its  "  indissoluble  cohesion  with  each  sensation,"  and,  as 
was  to  be  expected,  the  "  something  "  thus  cohering  is  now 
admitted  to  be  itself  a  "  consciousness."  Its  distinction  is 
that  it  is  **  indefinable,"  and  that  it  "  stands  for  a  mode  of 
being  beyond  sensation."  This  "mode  of  being  beyond 
sensation^*  might, indeed,  be  understood  in  a  way  which  leads 
to  a  true  conception  of  the  object,  but  with  Mr.  Spencer  it 
is  merely  equivalent  to  the"  something  out  of  consciousness" 
of  the  previous  sentence.  The  only  difference,  then,  which 
this  further  statement  makes  is,  that  the  something  out  of 
consciousness  which  we  are  obliged  to  think  is  now  explicitly 
broken  into  an  *^  indefinable  consciousness  "  on  the  one 
hand,  and  "  a  mode  of  being  beyond  consciousness "  for 
which  it  stands  on  the  other.  Now,  an  indefinable  con- 
sciousness means  a  consciousness  of  which  no  account  can 
be  given  but  simply  that  it  is  a  consciousness.  The  result, 
then,  is  that  the  "  object "  about  which  Mr.  Spencer  under- 
takes to  set  the  idealists  right,  is,  according  to  him,  something 
of  which  we  can  only  say  that  it  is  consciousness, "  standing 
for "  something  of  which  we  can  only  say  that  it  is  not 
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conacionsneea.  In  corresponding  passafws  elsewhere,  iuati 
of  "  stands  for,"  Mr.  Spencer  writes  "  symbolises,'*  but  what 
becomes  of  the  ajmboHcal  relation  when  of  the  iiymbol 
nothing  can  be  said  but  that  it  ie  not  the  thing  srmboliaed, 
and  of  this  nothing  but  that  it  is  not  the  symbol  ? ' ' 

Now  what  Bre  the  errors  of  statement  or  conception  of 
which  according  to  Mr,  Hodgson  I  am  here  gniltj?  In  the 
first  place  I  suggi'st  a  doubt  whether  in  Mr.  Spencer's  mind 
the  '  obligation  to  think '  the  reality  of  something  ont  of 
conacmisuees  may  not  be  taken  to  constitute  its  reality, 
rather  than  to  be  merely  evidence  of  its  reality  as  of  some- 
thing extraneous.  I  do  this  although 'the  passage  qnoted 
from  the  "  Psychology  "  occurs  towards  the  end  of  a  long 
systematic  discussion  as  to  the  nature  of  this  "  obligation,"  a 
discussion  which  Professor  Green  thinks  proper  entirely  to 
ignore,  iind  from  which  he  arbitrarily  severs  the  passage  he 
deems  it  advisable  to  criticise.'  It  would  be  more  charitable 
on  Mr.  Hodgson's  part  to  believe  that  I  may  have  read  the 
author  whom  he  justly  admires  with  other  eyes  than  his,  yet 
without  the  malice  prepense  which  he  seems  here  to  ascribe 
to  roe.  The  reader  will  observe  that  I  only  suggest  the 
objectionable  interpretation,  with  a  line  and  a  half  of  com- 
ment, as  an  alternative  to  another  not  seriously  differing 
from  that  which  Mr.  Hodgson  (if  I  understand  him  rightly} 
takes  to  be  the  true  one,  and  which  I  immediately  proceed 
to  discuss  more  at  large.  After  reading  afresh,  however,  tlie 
*  systematic  discussion  '  which  I  am  said  to  have  ignored,  I 
am  still  not  convinced  thiit  Mr.  Spencer  has  in  fact  any 
other  notion  of  the  reality  of  the  '  something  out  of  ooa- 
sciousneas '  than  that  it  consists  in  our  obiigation  to  think 
it.  Of  course  I  never  supposed,  nor  could  any  intelligent 
reader  imagine  me  to  have  supposed,  that  if  Mr.  Spenc*r 
were  asked — Do  you  mean  by  the  reality  of  the  object  or 
non-ego  no  more  than  that  we  are  obliged  to  think  it? — he 
would  answer,  Yes.  But  what  after  all  does  he  mean  by 
its  reality  9  He  cannot  consistently  ascribe  to  it  any  quali- 
fication which  a  consciousness  is  necessary  to  constitute. 
After  abstraction,  however,  of  all  such  qualification,  there 
seems  to  remain  something,  'absolutely  unkown,'  to  which 
all  the  work  of  consciousness  is  due.  This  unknown  some- 
thing,  this  Thiiig-in-itself  independent  of  all  relation   to 
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eonscionsnessy  which  is  supposed  (to  use  an  expression  of 
Locke's)  *  to  force  itself  upon  us  whether  we  will  or  no/  is 
what,  so  far  as  I  can  gather,  Mr.  Si>encer  takes  the  object  to 
be  when  he  keeps  most  closely  to  his  doctrine  that  it  is 
independent  of  consciousness.  But  if  challenged  to  say  in 
what  the  reality  of  the  object,  thus  conceived,  consists,  I  do 
not  know  what  answer  he  could  consistently  give,  but  either 
that  the  question  is  unanswerable,  or  that  the  reality  of  this 
Unknown  consists  in  its  forcing  itself  upon  us  whether 
we  will  or  no ;  in  other  words,  in  our  being  obliged  to 
think  it. 

It  is  true,  however,  that  in  the  discussion  preceding  the 
passages  I  have  quoted,  Mr.  Spencer  pays  so  little  heed  to  his 
own  doctrine  of  the  ^  independence '  of  objective  existence,  as 
to  take  his  examples  of  it  from  the  ordinary  objects  of  our 
experience,  such  as  *  this  book ' — objects  which,  though  I 
think  him  wrong  in  calling  them  elsewhere  ^clusters  of  vivid 
states  of  consciousness'  {i,e.  clusters  of  sensations),  are  clearly 
dependent  for  being  what  they  are  on  relations  to  conscious- 
ness and  between  states  of  consciousness.  So  long  as  the 
object  is  taken  to  be  represented  by  things  of  this  sort,  the 
difficulty  of  saying  in  what  its  reality  consists  of  coarse  does 
not  arise ;  as  it  does  arise  when  the  doctrine  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  object — its  independence  of  relations  to 
consciousness — ^is  insisted  on.  It  may  have  been  inoppor- 
tune, therefore,  in  this  connection  to  suggest  the  doubt 
whether  or  no  the  obligation  to  think  the  reality  of  some- 
thing out  of  consciousness  was  taken  to  constitute  its  reality. 
On  the  most  hostile  construction,  however,  it  scarcely  amounts 
to  a  misinterpretation,  seeing  tbat  in  almost  the  next  line  I 
proceed  to  give,  and  to  found  my  argument  upon,  an  inter- 
pretation of  the  sentence  in  question  which  Mr.  Hodgson 
does  not  seem  to  dispute.  I  there  take  it  as  meaning  that 
the  evidence  of  the  reality  of  something  out  of  consciousness 
is  the  obligation  to  think  that  it  is  real.  It  is  true  that  in 
regard  to  the  words  *  we  are  obliged  to  think  it,'  I  was  not 
quite  sure  whether  the  *  it '  should  be  taken  as  referring  to 
the  *  something '  of  the  previous  clause  or  to  *  the  reality  of 
this  something.'  Is  it  profane  to  inquire  whether  Mr. 
Spencer  himself  had  this  distinction  in  view  when  he  wrote 
the  words P  Accordingly  I  say,  *it  is  clear  that  the  "some- 
thing we  are  obliged  to  think  "  is  something  we  do  think,' 
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when  porlmpB  I  should  rather  ha.Te  said  that  the  something 
of  which  we  are  obliged  to  think  the  reality  is  something  w« 
do  think.  The  alteration,  however,  would  not  affect  my 
argument;  which  is,  that  the  attempt  to  eatabtish  the  real 
existence  of  something  out  of  coTisciousnesg  on  a  necessity  of 
thinking  that  such  a  something  really  exists — from  the 
nature  of  the  case,  not  £i"om  any  fault  in  Mr.  Spencer's  way 
of  putting  it — involves  a  contradiction.  The  ai^ument  may 
be  sound  or  unsound.  That  is  a  point  which  it  would  be  out 
of  place  here  to  discuss.  But  I  cannot  see  that  it  involves 
any  misinterpretation  of  Mr.  Spencer. 

The  next  'misinterpretation'  relates  to  the  second  sentence 
of  the  passage  quoted  by  ine  from  the  '  Psychology '  (}  448)^ 
and  requoted  above.  I  took  it,  I  must  fi-ankly  confess,  to  be 
an  explanatory  enlargement  of  the  sentence  immediately  pre- 
ceding. According  to  Mr.  Hodgson,  I  ought  to  have  seen 
that  the  first  sentence  '  represents  the  necessity  of  the  Kea^ 
Uatic  conclusion  under  its  logical  aspect,'  while  '  the  second 
represents  it  under  its  psychological  aspect.'  With  every 
willingnesB  to  confess  an  error  which  seems  to  me  to  have  no 
hearing  on  the  argument,  T  am  still  of  opinion,  after  reading 
the  whole  context  afresh,  that  my  original  view  of  the  con- 
nection between  the  two  sentences  under  discussion  was 
correct,  and  that  both  were  understood  by  Mr.  Spencer,  when 
he  wrote  them,  to  relate  to  what  he  considers  the  psycho- 
logical aspect  of  the  question.  He  turns  to  this  from  the 
'logical  aspect,'  as  he  expressly  announces,  in  the  chapter 
preceding  that  from  which  the  quotation  is  taken,  and  I  tinil 
no  indication  in  the  interval  that  he  anywhere  considers 
himself  to  return  to  the  logical  aspect. 

'  The  result  of  Prof.  Green's  sifting,'  proceeds  Mr.  Hodgson, 
'  .  ,  .  appears  to  be  the  charge  that  Mr.  Spencer  holds  the 
object  to  be  a  consciousness.'  There  is  no  '  charge '  in  the 
matter  at  all,  but  Mr.  Hodgson  might  as  well  have  stated 
correctly  the  result  at  wliich  I  represent  Mr.  Spencer  as 
arriving.  I  say  that  'the  object,  according  to  him,  is  some- 
thing of  which  we  can  only  say  that  it  is  consciousness, 
*'  standing  for  "  something  of  which  we  can  only  say  that  it  i 
not  consciousness.'  This  statement  is  founded  on  examii 
tion  of  a  passage  in  which  Mr.  Spencer  apparently  anms  A 
an  argument  which  he  himself  calls  a  '  positive  justificatt 
of  realism.'     It  is  in  no  way  afl'eeted  by  the  f«ct  that  he  li 
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expressly  'limits  his  attention  to  states  of  consciousness.' 
According  to  his  own  account,  he  had  no  alternative  but  to 
do  SO9  since  to  exhibit  *  cohesions  between  states  of  conscious- 
ness' was  his  only  possible  method.  To  call  attention  to 
this  declaration  would  have  been  to  the  purpose  if  I  had  been 
*  charging*  Mr.  Spencer  with  'holding  the  object  to  be  a 
consciousness.'  It  was  not  to  the  purpose  when  my  point 
was  to  show  that,  while  he  expressly  states  the  object  to  be 
'  out  of  consciousness,'  he  cannot  justify  the  statement  without 
taking  'an  indefinable  consciousness '  to  'stand  for '  the  object. 
The  next  group  of  misinterpretations  which  Mr.  Hodgson 
detects  in  my  criticism  relates  to  Mr.  Spencer's  description 
of  that  psychological  process  by  which,  in  his  own  language, 
he  '  accounts  for  the  deliverance  of  consciousness '  in  which 
he  supposes  the  reality  of  '  something  out  of  consciousness  ' 
to  be  given.  My  point  here  was  twofold — to  show  (1)  that 
the  account  given  of  the  experience  supposed  to  yield  this 
deliverance  is  in  itself  untrue ;  (2)  that  if  the  experience  were 
such  as  Mr.  Spencer  tells  us  that  it  is,  it  could  not  yield  the 
supposed  deliverance.  If  I  had  made  any  attempt  to  show 
that  Mr.  Spencer  believes  the  object  to  be  no  more  than  an 
aggregate  of  vivid  states  of  consciousness,  Mr.  Hodgson's 
complaint  that  I  ignore  certain  passages  in  which  a  contrary 
persuasion  is  stated  would  have  been  to  the  purpose.  But 
there  is  scarcely  a  page  of  my  article  in  which  Mr.  Spencer's 
conviction  of  the  externality  and  independence  of  the  object, 
in  the  various  forms  in  which  it  is  stated  by  him,  is  not  re- 
ferred to.  When  these  references  are  specially  explicit,  Mr. 
Hodgson's  way  is  to  describe  them  as  '  glimpses  which  I  have 
at  last  obtained'  into  Mr.  Spencer's  meaning.  I  might  easily 
have  enlarged  them,  with  the  efiPect  of  bringing  into  stronger 
relief  the  incoherence  between  his  account  of  the  experience 
by  which  he  supposes  the  conception  of  the  relation  between 
subject  and  object  to  be  generated,  and  his  account  of  that 
relation.  At  the  same  time  I  should  have  needlessly  pro- 
longed an  argument  which  it  was  my  wish  to  condense  as 
much  as  possible. 

It  is  true  that  in  summarising  the  results  of  my  first 
article  at  the  beginning  of  the  second,  I  say,  in  words  whicli 
Mr.  Hodgson  emphatically  contradicts,  that  Mr.  Spencer,  in 
the  seventh  part  of  his  '  Psychology,' '  identifies  the  object 
with  a  certain  aggregate  of  vivid  states  of  consciousness, 
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which  he  makes  out  to  be  independent  of  another  aggregate, 
consisting  of  faint  states  and  identified  with  the  subject.' 
Similar  language  is  repeated  elsewhere.  In  the  sense  in 
which  I  should  suppose  that  it  would  be  understood  by  any 
one  who  had  read  the  first  article  and  apprehended  its  drift, 
1  adhere  to  the  statement  and  appeal  for  its  justification,  in 
particular,  to  what  I  have  said  and  quoted  on  pp.  40  and  41 
of  my  first  article.*  It  is  throughout  made  perfectly  clear* 
that  the  identification  is  not  imputed  to  Mr.  Spencer  as  an 
opinion  which  he  would  deliberately  accept,  but  as  the  effect 
of  statements  which  he  makes  in  certain  chapters  of  his 
'Psychology,'  where  he  professes  to  account  for  what  he 
understands  to  be  ^  the  deliverance  of  consciousness '  as  to 
something  beyond  itself.  Mr.  Hodgson,  however,  considers 
that  I  ought  to  have  read  these  statements  in  another  sense 
than  that  which  on  the  face  of  them  they  bear,  because, 
before  entering  on  the  inquiry  *  whether  there  are  any  abso- 
lut'C  cohesions  by  which  the  elements  of  consciousness  are 
aggregated  into  two  antithetical  halves,  standing  respectively 
for  subject  and  object,*  Mr.  Spencer  gives  the  following 
warning :  *  Though  in  every  illustration  taken  we  shall  have 
tacitly  to  posit  an  external  existence,  and  in  every  reference 
to  states  of  consciousness  we  shall  have  to  posit  an  internal 
existence  which  has  these  states ;  yet,  as  before,  we  must 
ignore  these  implications.'  Notwithstanding  this  proviso,  I 
*  actually  venture  to  write  (§  18),  "  All  that  we  have  to  notice 
for  the  present  is,  that  Mr.  Spencer  makes  no  pretence  of 
treating  the  elements  of  the  *  vivid  aggi-egate '  as  other  than 
states  of  consciousness." '  So  I  wrote,  and  so,  in  the  sense 
which  the  context  gives  to  the  passage,  I  should  venture  to  write 
again.  When  Mr.  Spencer  speaks  of  making  *  the  set  of  visual 
states,  which  he  knows  as  his  umbrella,  move  across  the  sets 
of  visual  states,  which  he  knows  as  the  shingle  and  the  sea/ 
the  meaning  of  his  words  is  not  altered  by  the  warning  previ- 
ously given  that  in  speaking  of  such  states  he  always  '  posits 
external  existence.'  The  description  of  the  umbrella  or  any 
other  sensible  object  as  a  set  of  visual  states  (which  is  not  an 
obiter  dictum  of  Mr.  Spencer,  but  is  in  keeping  with  the 
characteristic  language  and  thought  of  the  chapters  under 
review),  if  it  is  a  wrong  description,  as  I  hold  it  to  be,  is  not 

»  Above,  Parti,  §§  17-18. 

2  Jbid.  Part  I  §  25,  and  Part  II,  §  52. 
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made  right  by  merely  '  positing  an  external  existence/  im- 
plied in  the  states.  Nor  if,  as  would  seem  to  be  the  case,  the 
experience,  thus  described,  is  being  considered  by  Mr.  Spencer 
as  part  of  a  process  by  which  the  conception  of  the  independ- 
ent existence  of  the  object  comes  to  be  generated,  was  it 
logically  open  to  him  to  treat  the  experience  as  already 
involving  that  conception.  If  he  does  so,  it  is  an  instance  of 
that  illogical  procedure  which  I  noticed  in  my  second  article  ^ 
as  occasionally  appearing  in  his  *  Psychogenesis/  My  im- 
pression was  tiiat  he  intended,  as  according  to  his  profession 
he  was  bound  to  do,  to  avoid  assuming  the  deliverance  of 
consciousness  in  question  when  describing  the  experience  by 
which  its  genesis  was  to  be  accounted  for.  And  the  point  of 
my  criticism  was  to  show  that  this  experience,  as  he  describes 
it,  in  the  absence  of  such  an  assumption,  is  not  of  a  kind  to 
yield  the  final  deliverance  as  he  describes  it. 

If  I  had  succeeded  in  making  this  point  apparent  to  Mr. 
Hodgson — as  with  greater  power  of  exposition  I  no  doubt 
should  have  done — he  would  have  seen  that  his  exclamations 
are  inappropriate.  Under  the  impression  apparently  that  the 
drift  of  my  argument  was  to  convict  Mr.  Spencer  of  admis- 
sions concerning  the  objective  world  in  the  sense  of  Berkeleyan 
idealism,  he  charges  me  with  confining  my  view  to  the  chap- 
ter (16)  entitled  'Partial  Differentiation  of  Subject  and 
Object ; '  with  treating  this  as  if  it  contained  the  whole  of 
Mr.  Spencer's  case;  and  ignoring  the  chapters  (17  and  18), 
entitled  respectively,  *  Completed  Differentiation  of  Subject,' 
and  '  Developed  Conception  of  the  Object,'  as  well  as  an 
important  passage  which  he  quotes  from  *  First  Principles,' 
p.  154.  Upon  this  I  must  remark  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  main  theses  of  the  *  Completed  Differentiation'  are  dis- 
cussed by  me  in  §§  20-22,  those  of  the  *  Developed  Con- 
ception *  in  §  24,  of  my  first  article.  I  have  not  indeed 
dwelt  on  that  'most  definite  statement'  from  p.  484  of 
the  'Psychology,'  by  which  Mr.  Hodgson  seems  to  think 
that  my  cavilling  should  be  utterly  silenc^  : — *  Just  in  the 
same  way  that  the  object  is  the  unknown  permanent  nexus 
which  is  never  itself  a  phenomenon  but  is  that  which  holds 
phenomena  together ;  so  is  the  subject  the  unknown  per- 
manent nexus  which  is  never  itself  a  state  of  consciousness 
but  which  holds   states  of   consciousness   together.'      Mr. 

»  AboTe,  Part  II,  {  61. 
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Hodgson  sets  such  store  by  this  passage,  that  it  reappears 
as  inj  final  quietus  at  the  end  of  his  article.  I,  too,  set  some 
store  by  it,  for  ^hile  it  famishes  an  excellent  account  of  the 
^  something  else '  than  states  of  consciousness  implied  in  all 
our  thinking  and  knowing,  it  furnishes  also  an  admirable 
instance  of  the  involuntary  identification  of  subject  and 
object  on  the  part  of  a  writer  most  vehement  in  asserting 
their  antithesis.  At  this  distance  of  time  I  cannot  pretend 
to  say  why  I  did  not  quote  it,  but  I  can  suggest  a  reason. 
My  purpose  being  to  show  the  insufl&ciency  of  the  experience 
described  by  Mr.  Spencer  to  account  for  a  deliverance  of 
consciousness  in  which  the  object  is  supposed  to  be  given  as 
something  absolutely  antithetical  to,  and  independent  of,  the 
subject,  I  probably  did  not  care  to  quote  a  definition  of 
subject  and  object  in  which  the  antithesis  virtually  disappears. 
After  a  division  of  '  states  of  consciousness '  into  faint  and 
vivid  aggregates  has  been  taken  as  the  basis  of  the  distinc- 
tion between  subject  and  object — after  an  account  of  expe- 
rience in  which  phenomena  are  virtually  identified  with 
vivid  states  of  consciousness — in  which  at  any  rate  no 
distinction  between  them  appears  but  the  distinction  between 
vivid  states  by  themselves  and  vivid  states  referred  to  an 
unknown  object — it  is  clearly  no  account  of  the  antithesis 
between  subject  and  object  to  tell  us  that  it  consists  in  the  one 
being  a  nexits  of  states  of  consciousness,  the  other  a  nexus  of 
phenomena. 

As  for  the  passage  from  *  First  Principles,'  p.  154,  which  I 
am  said  to  have  ignored,  it  forms  part  of  that  version  of  the 
theory  under  review  which,  as  given  in  *  First  Principles,*  I 
disdissed  at  length  in  my  second  article.* 

Having  so  far  vindicated  myself  against  the  charge  of 
misrepresentation,  I  readily  allow  that  in  three  places, 
noticed  by  Mr.  Hodgson,  I  have  used  expressions  to  which 
some  exception  may  fairly  be  taken,  though  their  inappro- 
priateness  does  not  afiect  the  tenor  of  my  argument.  In 
§  17,  after  quoting  the  passage  in  which  Mr.  Spencer 
announces  his  intention  of  '  examining  the  cohesions  among 
the  elements  of  consciousness,'  in  order  to  see  whether  there 
are  *  any  absolute  cohesions  by  which  its  elements  are  aggre- 
gated into  two  antithetical  halves,  stan'^ling  respectively  for 
s\il)ject  and  object,'  I  introduce  another  passage,  from  §  462 

»  Al'ove,  Part  II,  §§  63-61. 
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of  the  'Psychology,'  as  representing  *the  remit  of  the 
examination.'  I  ought  to  have  written  *  the  result  of  the 
first  stage  of  the  examination; '  for,  as  it  occurs  in  the  original, 
the  passage  represents  the  *  partial,'  not  the  *  completed' 
differentiation  of  subject  and  object.  It  gathers  up  Mr. 
Spencer's  account  of  the  experience  which  he  supposes  to 
result  in  '  a  division  of  the  totality  of  consciousness  into  a 
fidnt  aggregate  which  I  call  my  mind,  and  a  vivid  aggregate 
of  which  part,  called  my  body,  coheres  with  this  in  various 
ways ;  while  the  other  part  has  no  such  coherence  with  the 
vivid  aggregate.'  He  afterwards  proceeds  to  give  an  account 
of  other  experiences — those  of  muscular  tension  and  resist- 
ance— which  he  supposes  to  *give  concreteness '  to  these 
distinctions  and  '  comparative  solidity  to  the  conceptions  of 
self  and  not-self'  (§  463).  Thus,  if  my  quotation  from 
§  462,  with  the  discussion  of  it,  had  stood  alone ;  if  it  had 
not  been  followed  in  almost  the  immediate  sequel  by  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  further  experience  which,  according  to  Mr. 
Spencer,  completes  *  the  differentiation  of  subject  and  object '; 
r  might  have  been  fairly  chargeable  with  an  incorrect  repre- 
sentation of  his  doctrine.  As  it  is,  though  I  have  used  an 
expression  which  calls  for  the  correction  stated  above,  I  do 
not  see  that  I  am  so  chargeable.  If  the  reader  will  refer  to 
my  criticism  of  the  passage  quoted  from  §  462,  he  will  see 
that  it  is  unaffected  by  my  having  deferred  for  a  page  or  two 
the  consideration  of  the  view  set  forth  in  §  463  and  ff. 

There  are  two  other  cases  where  I  have  used  language 
which,  to  a  very  hasty  reader,  might  cause  misapprehension. 
In  §  21  I  say  that  *  Mr.  Spencer's  account  of  the  experience 
of  resistance,  taken  as  it  stands,  fails  to  prove  the  existence 
of  a  real  world  beyond  consciousness.'  In  §  24  I  say  that 
in  regard  to  the  independence  of  matter,  *  Mr.  Spencer's  pre- 
misses and  conclusion  do  not  tally.  The  conclusion  is  that 
matter  is  "  something  beyond  consciousness,  which  is  abso- 
lutely independent  of  consciousness,"  but  in  the  premisses  the 
independence  of  matter  merely  means  that  the  "  vivid  aggre- 
gate "  of  conscious  states  is  independent  of  the  "  faint."  * 
Taken  by  themselves,  these  passages  might  be  understood  to 
imply  that  I  took  Mr.  Spencer,  in  the  chapters  specially  under 
review,  to  be  trying  to  prove  the  existence  of  something 
beyond  consciousness  which  is  absolutely  independent  of  it, 
whereas  he  tells  us  that  he  is  merely  accounting^  for  the 
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*  deliverance  of  consciousness '  which  announces  such  exist- 
ence.    Accordingly  Mr.  Hodgson  supposes  me  to  have  been 

*  unable  to  see  *  this  not  very  subtle  distinction.  My  criticism, 
however,  of  this  part  of  the  *  Psychology '  opens  with  a 
quotation  of  the  words  in  which  Mr.  Spencer  states  the  object 
which  he  here  proposes  to  himself:  *  While  it  is  impossible 
by  reasoning  either  to  verify  or  to  falsify  this  deUverance  of 
consciousness,  it  is  possible  to  account  for  it.  .  .  .  This 
imperative  consciousness  which  we  have  of  objective  existence 
must  itself  result  from  the  way  in  which  our  states  of  con- 
sciousness hang  together.'  And  the  whole  tenor  of  the 
criticism  is  plainly  directed  against  Mr.  Spencer's  theory,  as 
ostensibly  a  theory  of  the  experience  by  which  the  supposed 
deliverance  of  consciousness  as  to  objective  existence  is 
arrived  at.  But  Mr.  Spencer  himself  treats  this  theory — this 
account  of  the  *  processes  by  which  the  realistic  conception  is 
built  up  * — as  *a  positive  justification  of  realism ' ;  i.e.  accord- 
ing to  him,  a  positive  justification  of  the  belief  in  the  exist- 
ence of  a  real  world  beyond  consciousness.  When  I  remark 
that  Mr.  Spencer's  account  of  the  experience  of  resistance 

*  fails  to  prove  the  existence  of  a  real  world  beyond  con- 
sciousness,' the  words  do  not  in  themselves  imply  a  supposi- 
tion that  he  himself  intended  to  attempt  any  logical  proof 
in  the  matter.  But  should  they  ever  be  republished,  they 
shall  be  altered  into  'fails  positively  to  justify,'  &c. 

In  the  other  passage  I  have  been  equally  guilty  of  using 
terms  not  strictly  appropriate ;  for  'premisses  and  conclu- 
sion '  point  to  a  logical  process,  such  as  Mr.  Spencer  in  his 
'justification  of  realism'  disclaims  attempting.  I  may  be 
partly  excused,  however,  when  it  is  considered  that  Mr. 
Spencer,  in  the  chapter  (vii.  18)  which  I  had  before  nie  when 
writing  the  objectionable  words  (a  chapter  which  Mr.  Hodg- 
son supposes  me  to  have  ignored),  himself  speaks  of  tlie 
justified  belief  as  '  a  conclusion.'  *  Notwithstanding  this, 
being  {pace  Mr.  Hodgson)  something  of  a  precisionist  in  the 
use  of  terms,  I  undertake  if  ever  I  have  a  chance,  to  substi^ 
tute  for  '  premisses  and  conclusion,'  in  the  passage  referred 
to,  '  positive  justification  '  and  'justified  belief.'  I  shall  then 
not  be  chargeable  with  describing  Mr.  Spencer's  opinion  in 
anv  terms  but  his  own. 

The  passage,  however,  in  which  I  fell  into  a  misappro- 

'  Pttf/eholofft/,     §468.  si(h  hiU, 
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priate  use  of  the  terms  *  premisses'  and  'conclusion*  is 
according  to  Mr.  Hodgson  more  seriously  at  fault.  It 
amounts  to  a  ^  gross  misstatement.'  He  applies  this  hard 
name  to  it,  because  he  imagines  \^hat  I  call  the  ^  premisses '  to 
refer  merely  to  chapter  16,^  where  subject  and  object  are  only 
beginning  to  be  distinguished,  while  *  the  conclusion '  is  that 
stated  in  chapter  18.  Over  the  whole  of  chapter  17,  in  which 
the  *  differentiation  of  subject  and  object,'  left  ^  partial '  in  chap. 
17,  is  *  completed,'  I  am  supposed  to  *  take  one  mighty  leap.' 
How  Mr.  Hodgson  comes  by  this  supposition  I  am  honestly 
at  a  loss  to  understand.  In  that  part  of  my  article  which 
precedes  the  *  gross  misstatement,'  I  have  given  fuller  con- 
sideration to  chap.  17  than  I  have  to  any  other.  My  criticism 
of  it  may  be  worthless,  but  certainly  I  have  not  overlooked 
it.  I  point  out  that  the  account  there  given  of  the  expe- 
rience of  resistance  is  ostensibly  an  account  of  certain 
changes  which  certain  *  aggregates  of  states  of  conscious- 
ness '  initiate  in  each  other,  and  that,  although  in  the  con- 
clusion it  is  stated  to  be  an  explanation  of  a  process  by 
which  the  *  conception  of  an  independent  source  of  activity 
is  formed,'  the  leap  from  states  of  consciousness  to  what  is 
beyond  consciousness  is  nowhere  really  justified.  The  only 
independence  which  Mr.  Spencer  himself  describes  either  in 
the  *  partial '  or  the  ^  completed  differentiation  of  subject  and 
object '  is  a  relation  in  the  way  of  independence  between  one 
aggregate  of  states  of  consciousness  and  another.*  But  in 
chap.  18  this  independence  is  suddenly  and  without  justifica- 
tion transferred  to  something  •'implied  in  the  vivid  aggregate 
of  states  of  consciousness,'  but  which  is  other  than  any  or 
all  of  them — something  which  ^  persists '  while  they  pass, 
which  *  keeps  them  together  or  binds  them  into  a  group '  but 
is  not  them.  When  Mr.  Spencer  thus  speaks  of  the  object, 
no  less  than  when  he  speaks  in  practically  indistinguishable 
terms  of  the  subject,  I  am  heartily  at  one  with  him ;  though 
I  may  doubt  the  consistency  of  the  description  with  lan- 
guage elsewhere  used  by  him.  The  question  between  us  is, 
whether  a  relation  of  independence  between  the  vivid  or 
faint  aggregates  of  states  of  consciousness  is  a  sufficient 
ground— and  no   other  ground,  I  must  stUl  maintain,  is 

'  Principles  of  Psychology,  Part  viL  may  judge  of  the  appropriateness  of 

'  For  a  summary  view  oi  the  theory  my  remarks,  I  may  refer  to  PrindpUi 

of  experience  in  question,  given  by  Mr.  qf  Psychology ^  §  438. 

Spencer  himbelf,  from  which  the  reader 
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alleged  by  Mr.  Spencer — for  asserting  the  object  which  he 
thus  describes  to  be  independent  of  the  subject  which  he 
describes  in  virtually  identical  terms.  For  the  discussion  of 
this  question,  if  the  reader  has  any  curiosity  about  it,  I  must 
refer  him  to  the  later  portion  of  my  second  article. 

The  next  misstatement  ascribed  to  me  is  the  following : 
*  The  account  given  of  the  perception  of  an  individual  object 
by  the  school  to  which  Mr.  Spencer  belongs,  and  which  there 
is  reason  to  suppose  that  he  accepts,  is  that  it  consists  in  the 
suggestion  by  a  sensation  of  certain  known  possibilities  of 
sensation,  of  which  through  past  experience  the  given  sensa- 
tion has  become  symbolicaL'  This  statement  is  founded  on 
a  passage  in  the  ^  Psychology,'  §  315,  where  Mr.  Spencer 
writes  thus :  '  All  psychologists  concur  in  the  doctrine  that 
most  of  the  elements,  contained  in  the  cognition  of  an 
observed  object,  are  not  known  immediately  through  the 
senses,  but  are  mediately  known  by  instantaneous  ratiocina- 
tion.' I  can  find  nothing  in  the  doctrine  which  I  have 
fathered  upon  Mr.  Spencer  (and  in  which  I  happen  to  con- 
cur) that  is  not  borne  out  by  this  passage,  to  which  the 
reader  was  duly  referred  in  a  note  to  my  article.  Mr.  Hodg- 
son, however,  sees  the  phrase  *  possibilities  of  sensation,'  and, 
apparently  without  waiting  to  read  the  whole  of  the  sentence 
in  which  it  occurs,  flies  off  into  some  sarcasms  which,  from 
a  literary  point  of  view,  I  rather  admire,  but  which  are  quite 
irrelevant  to  any  statement  of  mine.  He  seems  to  imagine 
that  I  ascribe  to  Mr.  Spencer  the  doctrine  of  Mill,  according 
to  which  the  objects  of  sensation  are  *  groups  of  permanent 
possibilities  of  sensation,'  and  that  I  do  this  from  a  motive, 
of  which  the  suggestion,  I  must  say,  is  unworthy  of  a  serious 
writer.  To  show  that  Mr.  Spencer  rejects  what  he  calls '  the 
doctrine  of  possibilities  of  sensation,'  he  quotes  a  passage  from 
the  '  Psychology  '  (§  404),  to  which  I  have  myself  referred  in 
my  second  article  (§35),  where  Mr.  Spencer  'aflirms  that  the 
thing  primarily  known  is  not  that  a  sensation  has  been  expe- 
rienced, but  that  there  exists  an  outer  object.'  But  the'  doc- 
trine of  possibilities  of  sensation  '  is  a  phnise  of  indeterminate 
meaning,  which  I  at  least  am  not  guilty  of  using.  If  it 
means  an  opinion  that  the  object  of  sensation  is  iw  more  than 
a  group  of  permanent  possibilities  of  sensation — the  opinion, 
.apparently,  of  Mr.  Mill — I  do  not  ascribe  it  to  Mr.  Spencer. 
1  tind  hiin,  indeed,  asserting,  if  words  have  meaning,  that 
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sensible  objects  are  groups  of  sensation — which  is  quite 
another  thing,  and,  in  my  judgment,  far  less  rational  than 
saying  that  they  are  groups  of  possibilities  of  sensation — but 
I  never  supposed  his  statements  to  that  effect  to  express  his 
real  mind  on  the  matter.  In  the  passage  quoted,  however, 
I  am  not  referring  to  this  lapse  of  thought,  as  I  take  it  to 
be,  on  Mr.  Spencer's  part,  nor  am  I  writing  of  the  individual 
object  as  it  may  be  supposed  to  exist  apart  from  conscious- 
ness, but  of  *  the  perception  of  the  individual  object.'  And 
with  all  the  statements  of  Mr.  Spencer  before  me  to  which 
Mr.  Hodgson  refers,  as  well  as  those  to  which  I  referred  in 
my  article,  I  can  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Mr.  Spencer 
does  in  essence  (which  is  all  that  is  implied)  accept  the 
doctrine  of  perception  stated  in  the  passage  with  which  Mr. 
Hodgson  finds  fault.  It  would  have  been  safer,  however, 
with  a  view  to  such  readers,  if  I  had  avoided  altogether  the 
phrase  '  possibilities  of  sensation '  (which  I  learn  for  the  first 
time  has  a  ^  dyslogistic  connotation '),  and  had  written,  in- 
stead of  *  consists  in  the  suggestion,  &c.'  ^  contains  elements 
not  known  immediately  through  the  senses,  but  mediately 
by  instantaneous  ratiocination.'  I  should  then  have  been 
using  Mr.  Spencer's  own  words,  and  the  purpose  of  my  argu- 
ment, in  this  connection,  would  have  been  equally  well 
served. 

That  argument  is  that,  if  this  view  of  perception  is  true, 
memory  and  inference,  which,  according  to  Mr.  Spencer's 
dichotomy  of  consciousness,  must  be  considered  successions 
of  its  faint  states,  are  as  necessary  to  any  perception  of 
objects  as  is  the  succession  of  vivid  states  called  sensation ; 
that  accordingly,  if  we  are  to  admit  that  objects,  as  per- 
ceived, consist  of  states  of  consciousness  at  all  (which  it  is 
needless  to  say  that  I  do  not  admit),  we  must  admit  that 
*  faint '  states  enter  into  them  no  less  than  ^  vivid  '  ones,  and 
that  the  vivid  ones  enter  into  them  only  as  qualified  by  the 
faint.  Now,  Mr.  Speucer,  in  his  account  of  the  differentia- 
tion of  subject  and  object,  does  undoubtedly  speak  of  the 
ordinary  objects  of  perception — his  umbrella,  the  shingle, 
the  sea,  &c. — as  clusters  of  states  of  consciousness.  Accord- 
ing to  him  they  are  clusters  of  vivid  states,  but  I  demur  to 
this  restriction.  *  If,'  I  argue  (§  29),  *  vivid  states  contribute 
to  form  objects  at  all,  they  do  so  as  determined  by  faint 
ones ;  and  if  the  "  vivid  aggregate  "  is  to  be  identified  with 
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the  objective  world,  we  must  say  that  only  qualification  by 
the  "  faint  aggregate  "  or  subject  renders  it  such  a  world  at 
all.'  But  an  object  so  qualified  by  the  subject  cannot  be 
independent  of  the  subject,  as  Mr.  Spencer  says  that  it  is. 

I  must  have  failed  to  make  the  drift  of  this  argunient 
plain  to  Mr.  Hodgson  (for  which  I  readily  take  the  blame  to 
myself),  since  he  meets  it  with  the  following  negations,  of 
which,  as  he  proceeds  to  explain  them,  only  one  is  to  the 
purpose.     *  Mr  Spencer  does  iwt  suppose  "  sensible  objects  " 
to  be  vivid  states  of  consciousness  or  clusters  of  them ;  he 
does  noty  in  the  discussion  criticised,  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  our  perceptions  are  acquired  perceptions ;  he  not  only 
does  not  deny,  but  he  expressly  mentions,  that  faint  states 
do  cohere  with  the  vivid ;  and  the  "  independence  of  the 
faint  aggregate  "  is  not  the  independence  which  Professor 
Green  interprets  it  to  be.'     If  emphasis  of  negation  could 
settle  the  question,  this  would  settle  it ;  but  the  question 
must  be  understood,  or  the  negations  are  of  little  avail. 
The  first  of  the  above  negations  would  certainly  be  to  the 
purpose  if  for  *  does  not  suppose '  we  wrote  *  does  not  say^^ 
but  then  I  should  dispute  its  correctness.     As  has  been  said 
more  than  once,  I  never  imagined,  and  made  it  abundantly 
clear  that  I  did  not  imagine,  that  if  Mr.  Spencer  were  asked 
whether  he  supposed  a  *  sensible  object'  to  be  merely  a 
cluster  of  vivid  states  of  consciousness,  he  would  allow  that 
he  did.     But  to  any  one  who  will  read  his  account  of  the 
experience    by   which   he    supposes   the    diflferentiation    of 
subject  and  object,  as  he  understands  it,  to  arise,  it  must  be 
perfectly  clear,  not  only  that   he   does  in  words  expressly 
identify  sensible  objects   with  *  clusters  of  vivid  states  of 
consciousness,'  but  that,  if  he  did  not,  the  whole    account 
would  lose  its  point.     The  observation  of   the  manner  in 
which  '  our  states  of    consciousness    segregate    themselves 
into  two  independent  aggregates,'  the  vivid  and  the  faint, 
would  no  longer  appear  to  generate  the  conception  of  object 
and  subject   as   separate   and  independent  existences.     To 
urge  that  the  aggregates  of  states  of  consciousness,  and  the 
several  clusters  which  compose  them,  are  throughout  under- 
stood by  Mr.  Spencer  to  imply  something  else  unknown, 
does  not  affect  my  argument.     I  demur  equally  to  the  doc- 
trine that  liis  umbrella  is  a  cluster  of  vivid  states  and  to  the 
doctrine  that  it  is  a  cluster  of  vivid  states  as  iviphpvg  some* 
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thing  else  unknovnty  on  the  double  ground  that  vivid  states 
do  not  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  sensible  object  at 
all,  and  that,  if  they  are  to  be  held  to  enter  into  it,  they 
must  be  held  to  do  so  only  as  qualified  by  *  faint '  ones. 

The  first  of  the  above  denials,  then,  according  to  any 
meaning  in  which  it  would  afiPect  my  argument,  seems  to  me 
for  the  reasons  stated  inadmissible.  The  rest  have  no 
bearing  on  it.  If  Mr.  Spencer  *  does  not  in  the  discussion 
criticised  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  our  perceptions  are 
acquired  perceptions ; '  if,  in  this  context,  he  admits  that 
memory  and  inference  are  necessary  to  the  perception  of 
objects,  this  merely  strengthens  my  case.  If  I  had  noticed 
in  these  chapters  a  passage  implying  such  an  admission 
(which  I  confess  that  I  have  not  yet  done),  I  need  not  have 
gone  so  far  back  as  the  previous  §  315  to  find  one.  It  is, 
further,  quite  true  that  Mr.  Spencer  (as  I  have  more  than 
once  noticed)  *  not  only  does  not  deny,  but  expressly  mentions 
that  faint  states  cohere  with  the  vivid,' in  the  sense  of  being 
*  always  dragged  along  by  them.'  But  this,  again,  does 
not  affect  my  argument,  unless  this  cohesion  is  understood 
to  mean  that  the  constituents  of  the  vivid  aggregate,  in  any 
sense  in  which  they  can  be  taken  to  be  constituents  of  per- 
ceived objects,  are  qualified  by  constituents  of  the  faint 
aggregate.  And,  if  it  is  so  understood,  how  can  *  observation 
of  the  segregation  of  the  two  aggregates '  justify,  pai-tially  or 
completely,  the  belief  that  the  object  is  independent  of  the 
subject  P 

Finally,  *  the  independence  of  the  faint  aggregate  *  (on  the 
part  of  the  vivid)  *  is  not  the  independence  which  Professor 
Green  interprets  it  to  be.'  But  Mr.  Hodgson  does  not  say 
what  I  interpret  it  to  be.  According  to  him  this  *  independ- 
ence '  means  that  *  the  vivid  states  drag  along  the  faint,  but 
the  faint  have  no  effect  on  the  vivid.'  I  say  nothing  incom- 
patible with  this  iLt3rpretation  of  the  independence  which 
Mr.  Spencer  ascribes  to  the  vivid  aggregate.  On  the  contrary, 
I  take  due  notice  of  it  (§  29),  and  explain  in  what  sense  I 
conceive  that  the  *  vivid  aggregate '  must  be  understood  if 
such  independence  is  to  be  ascribed  to  it.  Sensations  '  drag 
after  them'  ideas  of  memory  and  imagination,  but  these 
ideas  do  not  ^  drag  after  them '  sensations.  Independence, 
therefore,  may  be  ascribed  in  the  above  sense  to  the  vivid 
aggregate  if  this   aggregate  is  understood  simply  as  the 
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succession  of  sensations,  and  it  is  in  no  way  to  the  purpose 
of  my  argument  to  deny  or  ignore  this.  But  if '  an  obser- 
vation of  the  segregation  of  the  two  aggregates '  is  with  any 
plausibility  to  explain  the  growth  of  a  conviction  that  the 
object  is  independent  of  the  subject,  the  vivid  aggregate 
must  be  understood  as  something  else  than  the  succession  of 
sensations.  It  must  be  understood,  consistently  with  Mr. 
Spencer's  illustrations,  as  an  aggregate  of  perceived  objects. 
My  point  was  to  show  that  it  cannot  be  so  understood 
without  the  implication  of  states,  as  entering  into  and  quar 
lif)  ing  it,  which,  according  to  his  *  division  of  the  totality  of 
consciousness,'  fall  to  the  faint  aggregate ;  and  that  this 
implication  is  facial  to  that  interpretation  of  our  experience, 
as  composed  of  mutually  exclusive  aggregates  of  states,  on 
which  Mr.  Spencer  founds  his  justification  of  Sealism — 
his  justification  of  the  doctrine  that  the  object  is  external 
to,  and  independent  of,  the  subject.  There  may  be  much 
to  say  against  this  argument,  but  Mr.  Hodgson  has  not 
said  it. 

I  have  now  traversed,  one  by  one,  the  specific  charges  of 
misconception  and  misinterpretation  which  Mr.  Hodgson 
brings  against  my  first  article,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the 
main  thesis  of  that  article  and  to  passages  which  I  quote 
from  the  ^  Principles  of  Psychology.'  There  are  two  other 
misapprehensions  of  a  more  general  nature,  which  he  alleges 
aj^aiust  me  at  the  outset  of  his  article,  but  which  cannot  be 
here  examined  without  exceeding  my  limits  of  time  and 
space.  I  do  not  admit  myself  to  be  guilty  of  either,  but,  as 
I  am  not  accused  in  reference  to  them  of  unfair  dealing  with 
Mr.  Spencer's  statements,  their  consideration  may  be  deferred 
to  a  more  convenient  season.  Nor  am  I  concerned  to  inquire 
how  far  the  doctrines  which  I  venture  to  state  on  my  own 
account  in  my  second  article  coincide,  as  Mr.  Hodgson  says 
they  do,  with  those  adopted  by  Mr.  Spencer  in  other  parts 
of  his  '  Psychology.'  So  far  as  this  coincidence  exists,  it 
would  have  enabled  me  to  illustrate  more  fully  the  inconsist- 
ency between  Mr.  Spencer's  doctrine  of  the  independence 
and  externality  of  the  object  and  other  theories  which  he 
holds.  But  to  trace  this  inconsistency  soon  became  a 
weary  task,  and  as  my  project  was  to  examine  the  intrinsic 
value  of  his  doctrine  on  this  particular  point,  I  thought  it 
better,  having  quoted  him  sufficiently  to  show  what  the  doc- 
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trine  was,  to  criticise  it  from  my  own  point  of  view  rather 
than  to  compare  it  with  other  opinions  elsewhere  advanced 
by  him.  If  I  had  been  undertaking  a  general  estimate  of 
Mr.  Spencer's  work  as  a  psychologist,  it  would  have  been  my 
business  to  examine  thoroughly  his  opinions  on  those  points 
on  which  I  express  my  own ;  and  in  doing  this  I  should 
frequently  have  had  occasion  to  express  admiration  for  the 
felicitous  statement  of  judgments  which  I  believe  to  be 
important  and  true.  With  the  special  object  before  me, 
which  I  had  set  myself  and  which  I  announced,  I  do  not 
conceive  that  it  would  have  been  to  the  purpose  to  do  so.' 


*  [Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  criticised 
the  '  Answer  to  Mr.  Hodgson '  in  the 
Contemporary  Review  for  February 
1881.  Professor  Green  did  not  con- 
tinue the  discussion  further,  but  wrote 
to  the  editor  of  the  Contemporary 
Review  a  private  letter,  of  which  a  draft 
to  the  following  effect  is  found  amongst 
his  papers : — *  While  I  cannot  honestly 
retract  anything  in  the  substance  of 
what  I  then  wrote,  there  are  expres- 
sions in  the  article  which  I  very  much 
regret,  so  far  as  they  might  be  taken 
to  imply  want  of  personal  respect  for 
Miw  Spencer.    For  reaaonB  lofEicientlj 


given  in  my  reply  to  Mr.  Hodgson,  I 
cannot  plead  guilty  to  the  charge  of 
misrepresentation  which  Mr.  Spencer 
repeats;  but  on  reading  my  first  article 
again  in  cold  blood  I  found  that  I  had 
allowed  controversial  heat  to  betray  me 
into  the  use  of  language  which  was  un- 
becoming— especially  on  the  part  of  an 
unknown  writer  (not  even  then  a  *'  pro- 
fessor") assailing  a  veteran  philosopher. 
I  make  this  acknowledgment  merely 
for  my  own  satisfaction,  not  under  the 
impression  that  it  can  at  all  (ioncern 
Mr.  Spencer.' — Ed.] 
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I.  and  II.  iSj.  each. 

Stubbs.— History  of  the  University  of 
Dublin,  from  its  Foundation  to  the  End  of 
the  I''iphteenth  Century.  By  J.  W.  Stufbs. 
Svo.,  12s.  (yd. 
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History,  Polities,  Polity,  Political  Memoirs,  &c. — continued. 

Sutherland. — Thk     History     of     Aus-    Walpole. — Works  by  Spencer  Walpolb. 

TRALIA   AND   NeW    ZEALAND,    ffom    1606   tO  HiSTORY   OF   ENGLAND    FROM    THE    CoX- 

1S90.     By  Alexander  Sutherland,  M.A..  clusion  of  the  Great  War  in  1815  to 

and   George  Sutherland.  M.A.     Cro^-n  1^58.     6  vols.     Crown  8vo.,  os.  each. 

Svo.,  2s,  6d.  'p„,j  Land  of  Home  Rule:  being  an 

Account  of  tiie  Historv  and  Institutions 
Todd.— Parliamentary  Government  in  of  the  Isle  of  Man.    Crown  Svo.,  6s, 

the   British    Colonies.     \ly    Alpheus    Wolff.— Odd    Bits   of    History;    being 
Todd,  LL.D.     8vo..  305.  net.  Short    Chapters    intended    to    Fill    Some 

Blanks.      By   Hknry   \V.   Wolff.     Svq., 

Wakeman  and  Hassall.— Essays  Intro-  i  ^*-  ^• 
ductory  TO  THE  Study  OF  English  Con-  Wylie. — History  of  England  under 
stitutional  History.  By  Resident  Mem-  Henry  IV.  By  James  Hamilton  Wylie, 
hers  of  the  University  of  Oxford.  Edited  by  '  M.A..  one  of  H.  M.  Inspectors  of  Schools. 
Henry  Offley  Wakeman,  M.A.,  and  I  3  vols.  Crown  Svo.  Vol.  I.,  i399>Z404, 
Arthur  Hassall,  M.A.     Crov.-n  8vo.,  6j.  ios.  6'./.     Vol.  II.,  155.     Vol.  III.     [In prep. 


Biography,    Personal    Memoirs,  &g. 

Armstrong.— The  Life  and  Letters  OF  Hamilton.  —  Life  of  Sir  William 
Edmund  J.  Armstrong.  Edited  by  G.  F.  '  Hamilton.  By  R.  P.  G«aves.  3  vols. 
Armstrong.     Fcp.  Svo.,  7s.  6r/.         '  155.  each.    Addendum.    :Svo.,  6</.  sewed. 

Bacon. — The    Letters    and     Life    of 

Francis  Bacon,  including  all  iiis  Oc-  Havclock. — Memoirs  of  Sir  Henry 
CASiONAL  WoKKS.  Ldited  by  James  Sped-  ,  Havllock,  K.  C.  B.  By  Jomn  Clark 
ding.     7  vols.     8vo.,  £^  45.  Makrhman.     Crown  Svo.,  3s.  6d. 

Bagehot. — Biographical   Studies.      By  ' 

Walter  Bagehot.    Crown  8vo.,  35.  6«/.  '     Luther.    -  Life  of  Luther.     By  Julius 
Boyd. — Works  by  A.  K.  H.  Boyd,  D.D.,        Kostlin.  With  Illustrations  from  Authentic 
LL.D.,  Author  of  *  Recreations  of  a  Country  I      Sources.       Translated   from   the  German. 
Parson,*  &c.  ,      Crown  8vo.,  75.  6ti. 

Twenty-five  Years  of  St.  Andrews. 
1865-1090.     2  vols.    Svo.    Vol.   I.   I2J.  '  Macaulay.— The  Life  and  Letters  op 
Vol.  II.  155.  Lord  Macaulay.     By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir 

St.      Andrews      and      Elsewhere  :        G.  O.  Trevelyan,  Bart. 

Glimpses  of  Some  Gone  and  of  Thing's  n  .    1      t-  i-.-  1     i-     o  «j 

Left      Svo     I's  '  Popular  Edition,    i  vol.    Cr.  Svo.,  2S.  oa. 

Carlyle.-THOMAS   Carlyle:    a    History  !  StmhnVs  Edition     i  vol.    Cr.8vo..6s. 

of  his  Life.     By  James  .Anthony  Fkoude.'   .  Cubintt  Edition.     2  vols.     Post  8vo.,  Z2j. 

1795-1S35.     -  vols.     Crown  Svo.,  75.  I  Library  Edition.     2  vols.     8vo.,  365. 

1S34-Z881.     2  vols.     Crown  Svo.,  -^s. 

Erasmns.— Life  and  Lictters  of  Eras-  j  Marbot.— The  Memoirs  of  the  Baron 
Mus:  a  Series  of  Lectures  delivered  at  Ox-  '  de  Makbot.  Translated  from  the  French 
ford.  By  James  Anthony  Froude.  Crown  by  Arthur  John  Butler,  M.A.  Crown 
8vo.,  6s.  I      Svo.,  js.  td. 

Fabort. — Abraham    Fauert  :     Governor    «     v  1.         t*         r\  « 

of  Sedan  and  Marshal  of  France,  i  lis  Life  Seebolim.-THE  OxFOR.)  Reformers- 
and Times.  1599-1662.  ByGKORCE  ilooPEK.  ,  Jo".nColetEra.sml-.s  and  Thomas  More: 
With  a  Portr^i.    8vo..  loj.  6rf.  a  History  of  their  tellow- Work.     By  Fred- 

EKIC  SEEBOHM.      Svo.,  14s. 

Fox. — The  Early  History  of  Charles 

James  Fox.     By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  G.  O.  Shakespeare.— Outlines    of    the   Life 

Trevelyan,  Bart.  of  Shakespeare.    By  J.  O.  Halliwell- 

Library  Edition.    Svo.,  iSs.  Phillipps.      With   numerous  Illustrations 

Cabinet  Edition,     Crown  Svo.,  6i.  and  Fac-simtles.    2  vols.    Roval  Svo.,  £1  is. 
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Shakespeare's  True  Life.  By  James 
Walter.  With  500  Illustrations  by 
Gerald  E.  Moira.    Imp.  8vo.,  2^1. 

Stephen.  —  Essays  in  Ecclesiastical 
Biography.  By  Sir  James  Stephen. 
Crouii  8vo.,  75.  6d, 

Tnrgot.— The  Life  and  Writings  of 
TuRGOTf  Comptroller-General  of  France, 
Z774-1776.  Edited  for  English  Readers  by 
W.  Walker  Stephens.    8vo.,  iw.  dd, 

Walford. — Twelve  English  Author- 
esses. By  L.  B.  Walford.  Crown  8vo., 
41.  td. 


Vemey.— Memoirs  of  the  Verket 
Family.  Compiled  from  the  Letters  and 
Illustrated  by  the  Portraits  at  Claydoo 
House,  Bucks. 

Vols.  I.  &  II..  During  the  Civil  War. 
By  Frances  Parthenope  Verney.  With 
a  Preface  by  S.  R.  Gardiner,  M.A., 
LL.D.  With  38  Portraits,  Woodcuts 
and  Fac-simile.     Royal  8vo.,  42J. 

Vol.  III.,  During  the  Commonwealth. 
1650-1660.  By  Margaret  M.  Verney. 
With  10  Portraits,  &c.     Royal,  8vo.,  tu. 

Wellington.— Life  of  the  Duke  op 
Wellington.  By  the  Rev.  G.  R.  Gleio, 
M.A.     Crown  Svo.,  35.  td. 


Travel  and  Adventure,  the  Colonies,  &c. 

by    the     late 


Arnold.— Works  by  Sir  Edwin  Arnold, 
K.C  I.E. 

Seas  and  Lands.  With  71  Illustra- 
tions. Cr.  8vo.,  75.  6d,  Cheap  Edition. 
Cr.  8vo.,  35.  6^. 

Wandering  Words  :  Reprinted  by  per- 
mission from  Papers  published  in  the 
Daily  Telegraph  and  Foreign  Journals 
and  Magazines.  With  45  Illustrations 
from  Drawings  by  Ben  Boothby  and  from 
Photographs.     8vo.,  i8i. 


AUSTRALIA  AS  IT  IS,  or  Facts  and 
Features,  Sketches,  and  Incidents  of 
Australia  and  Australian  Life  with  Notices 
of  New  Zealand.  By  A  Clergyman, 
thirteen  years  resident  in  the  interior  of 
New  South  Wales.     Crown  8vo.,  55. 


Ladt 


I 


Baker.— Works  by  Sir  S.  \V.  Baker. 
Eight  Years  in  Ceylon.     W^ith  6  Illus- 
trations.    Crown  8vo.,  35.  bd. 
The  Rifle  and  the  Hound  in  Ceylon. 
6  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  35.  6^. 

Bent. — Works    by  J.   Theodore    Bent, 
F.S.A.,  F.R.G.S. 

The  Ruined  Cities  of  Mashonaland: 
being  a  Record  of  Excavation  and  Ex- 
ploration in  1891.  With  Map,  13  Plates, 
and  104  Illustrations  in  the  Text. 
Crown  8vo.,  35.  dd. 

The  Sacred  City  of  the  Ethiopians: 
being  a  Record  of  Travel  and  Research  in 
Abyssinia  in  1893.  With  8  Plates  and  65 
Illustrations  in  the  Text.     8vo.,  185. 


Brassey.— Works 

Brassey. 

The  Last  Voyage  to  India  and  Aus- 
tralia in  the  *  Sunbeam.*  With  Charts 
and  Maps,  and  40  Illustrations  in  Mono- 
tone, and  nearly  200  Illustrations  in  the 
Text  8vo.,  2 IS. 

A  Voyage  in  the  *  Sunbeam  * ;  Our 

Home    on    the    Ocean    for    Elevek 

Months. 

Library  Edition,  With  8  Maps  and 
Charts,  and  118  Illustrations.     Svo.  215. 

Cabinet  Edition.  With  Map  and  66 
Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  7s.  6c/. 

Silver  Library  Edition.  With  66  Illustra- 
tions.    Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

Popular  Edition.  With  60  Illustrations. 
4to.,  6d.  sewed,  is.  cloth. 

Seiiool  Edition.  With  37  Illustration& 
Fcp.,  25.  cloth,  or  35.  white  parchment. 

Sunshine  and  Storm  in  the  East. 
Library  Edition.     With  2  Maps  and  141 

Illustrations.    8vo.,  215. 
Cabinet  Edition.     With  2  Maps  and  114 

Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.,  75.  6d. 
Popular  Edition.     With  103  Illustrations. 

4to.,  6d.  sewed,  is.  cloth. 

In  the  Trades,  the  Tropics,  and  the 
'  Roaring  Forties  '. 
Cabinet  Edition.     With    Map    and   220 

Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  js.  6d. 
Popular  Edition.    With  183  Illustrations. 
4to.,  6d.  sewed,  15.  cloth. 

Three  Voyages  in  the  *  Sunbeam  '. 
Popular  Edition.  With  346  Illustrations. 
4to.,  25.  6d. 

Brassey. — Voyages  and  Travels  of  Lord 
Brassey,  K.C.B.,  D.C.L.,  1862-1894. 
Arranged  and  Edited  by  Captain  S.Eardley- 
WiLMOT.    2  vols.    Crown  8vo.,  101. 
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noude. — Works  by  James  A.  Froude. 

Oceana  :  or  England  and  her  Colonies. 
With  9  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  25. 
boards,  2i.  6^.  cloth. 

The  English  in  the  West  Indies:  or, 
the  Bow  of  Ulysses.  With  g  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.,  25.  boards,  23.  6<f.  cloth. 

Hapffood.— Russian  Rambles.    By  Isabel 

J.  Hapoood.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

Contents:— Passports,  Police,  and  Post  Office  in 
Rntsia— The  Ne\-sky  Prospekt — My  Experience  with 
the    Russian    Censor — Bargaininf(     in    Russia — Ex- 

eriences— A  Russian  Summer  Resort— A  Stroll  in 
oscow  with  Count  Tolstoy— Count  Tolstoy  at  Home 
— A  Russian  Holy  City— A  Journey  on  the  Volga — The 
Russian  Kumys  Cure — Moscow  Memories  —  The 
NLchni-N6vgorod  Fair  and  the  Volga. 

Howitt. — Visits  to  Remarkable  Places. 
Old  Halls,  Battle- Fields,  Scenes,  illustrative 
of  Striking  Passages  in  English  Histor>'and 
Poetry.  By  William  Howitt.  With  80 
Illustrations.     Crown  Svo.,  35.  td. 


Knight.— Works  by  E.  F.  Knight. 

The  Cruise  of  the  *  Alerte  ' :  the  nar- 
rative of  a  Search  for  Treasure  on  the 
Desert  Island  of  Trinidad.  With  2  Maps 
and  23  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  3s.  td. 

Where  Three  Empires  Meet:  a  Nar- 
rative of  Recent  Travel  in  Kashmir, 
Western  Tibet,  Baltistan,  Ladak.  Gilgit, 
and  the  adjoining  Countries.  With  a 
Map  and  54  Illustrations.    Cr.  8vo.,  3s.  6d. 

Rhodesia  of  to-day:  a  Description  of 
the  Present  Condition  and  the  Prospects 
of  Matabeleland  and  Mashonaland.  Cr. 
8vo.,  25.  bd. 


Lees  and  OlntterbadL— B.  C.  1887  :    A 

Ramble  in  British  Columbia.  By  J.  A. 
Lees  and  W.  J.  Clutterbuck.  With  Map 
and  75  Illustrations.    Crou'n  8vo.,  35.  td, 

MnrdoclL — From  Edinburgh  to  the 
Antarctic  :  an  Artist's  Notes  and  Sketches 
during  the  Dundee  Antarctic  Expedition  of 
1892-93.  By  W.G.  Burn-Murdoch.  With 
2  Maps  and  numerous  Illustrations.  8vo., 
185. 

Nansen.— W^orks  by  Dr.  Fridtjof  N  ansen. 

The  First  Crossing  of  Greenland. 
With  numerous  Illustrations  and  a  Map. 
Crown  8vo.,  35.  6rf. 

Eskimo  Life.  Translated  by  William 
Archer.  With  31  Illustrations.  8vo.,  165. 

\  Peary. — My  Arctic  Journal  :  a  Year 
I  among  Ice-Fields  and  Eskimos.  By 
I         Josephine  Diebitsch-Peary.    With  19 

Plates,  3  Sketch  Maps,  and  44  Illustrations 

in  the  Text.     Svo.,  I2J. 

Smith.— Climbing  in  the  British  Isles- 
By  W.  P.  Haskett  Smith.  With  Illustra- 
tions by  Ellis  Carr. 

Part  I.  England.     Fcp.  Svo.,  35.  td. 

Part  II.  Wales.  [In  preparation. 

Part  III.  Scotland.         [Ih  preparation. 

StephexL — The  Play- Ground  of  Europe* 
By  Leslie  Stephen.  New  Edition,  with 
Additions  and  4  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo., 
6s.  net. 

THREE  IN  NORWAY.  Bv  Two  of  Them. 
With  a  Map  and  59  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo.,  25.  boards,  25.  6d.  cloth. 


Veterinary  Medioine,  &g. 


A  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the  ; 
Dog.  With  88  Illustrations.  Svo.,  105. 6</.  \ 


<  If 


BteeL— Works  by  John   Henry  Steel.    Pitzwygram.— Horses  and  Stables.  By 

Major-General  Sir  F.  Fitzwygram,  Bart. 
With  56  pages  of  Illustrations.  8vo.,  as.  6d. 
net. 

Stonehenge.''— The  Dog  in  Health  and 
Disease.  By  "  Stonehenge  *\  With  84 
Wood  Engravings.     Square  cr.  Svo.,  ys,  6d. 

Yonatt. — Works  by  William  Youatt. 

The  Horse.  Revised  and  Enlarged  by 
W.  Watson.  M.R.C.V.S.  Woodcuts. 
Svo.,  75.  6d. 

The  Dog.  Revised  and  Enlarged. 
Woodcuts.      8vo.,  6s. 


A  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the 
Ox.     With  1x9  Illustrations.     Svo.,  155. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the 
Sheep.   With  100  Illustrations.  Svo.,  125.  1 


Outlines  of  Equine  .\natomy:  a 
Manual  for  the  use  of  Veterinarv  Students 
in  the  Dissecting  Room.    Cr.  Svo.,  75.  6d. 
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Sport  and  Pastime. 

THE  BADMINTON  LIBRARY. 


Edited  by  the  Dukk  of  Beaufort,  K.G., 

ARCHERY.  By  C.  J.  Longman  and 
Col.  H.  Walrond.  With  Contributions  by 
Miss  Legh  and  Viscount  Dillon.  With 
195  Illustrations.     Cr.  8vo.,  loj.  6d. 

ATHLETICS  AND  FOOTBALL.  By 
Montague  Shearman.  With  51  Illustra- 
tions.    Crown  8vo.,  105.  6d. 

BIG  GAME  SHOOTING.  By  Cuve 
Phillipps-Wolley,  Sir  Samuel  W. 
Baker,  W.  C.  Oswell,  F.  C.  Selous,  &c. 

Vol.  I.  Africa  and  America.  With  77 
Illustrations.     Crown  8vo. ,  los.  6ti. 

Vol.  II.  Europe,  Asia,  and  the  Arctic 
Regions.  With  73  Illustrations.  Cr. 
Sv-o.,  I  OS.  6c/. 

BOATING.  By  W.  B.  Woodgate. 
With  a.i  Introduction  by  the  Rev.  Ed- 
MOND  Warre,  D.D.,  and  a  Chapter  on 
'Rowing at  Eton.'  by  R.  Harvey  Mason. 
With  49  Illustrations.     Cr.  8vo.,  los.  6d. 

COURSING  AND  FALCONRY.  By 
Hardlng  Cox  and  the  Hon.  Gerald 
Lascelles.  76  Illustrations.  Cr.  Svo., 
X05.  6d. 

CRICKET.  By  A.  G.  Steel  and  the 
Hon.  R.  H.  Lyttelton.  With  Contri- 
butions by  Andkew  Lang,  R.  A.  H. 
Mitchell.  W.  G.  Gkace.  and  F.  Gale. 
With  64  Illustrations.  Crown  Svo..  10s.  6d. 

CYCLING.  By  Viscount  Hiry  (Earl 
of  Albemarle),  K.C.M.G.,  and  G.  Lacy 
Hilliek.  89  Illustrations.  Cr.Svo.,  io5.6rf. 

DRIVING.  BytheDiTKEOFBiiAUFORT. 
With  65  Illustrations.  Crown  isvo..  los.  6d. 

FENCING.  BOXING,  AND  WREST- 
LING. By  Walter  H.  Pollock,  F.  C. 
Grove.  C.  Piikvost,  E.  H.  Mitchell, 
and  Walter  Armstrong.  With  42 
Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  los.  6<i. 

FISHING.  By  H.  Cholmondeley- 
Pennell.  With  Contributions  by  the 
Marquis  OK  Exeter,  Henry  R.  Francis, 
Major  John  P.  Traherne,  G.  Chkisto- 
phem  Davies,  R.  13.  Marston,  &c. 

Vol.  I.  Salmon,  Trout,  and  Grayling. 
With  15S  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo.,  los.  6d. 

Vol.  II.  Pike  and  other  Coarse  Fish. 
With  133  Illustrations.  Cr.  Svo.,  los.  6ii. 

GOLF.  By  Horace  G.  Hutchinson, 
the  Rt.  Hon.  A.  J.  Balfouk,  M.P.,  Sir  W. 
G.  Simpson,  Bart.,  Lord  Wellwood,  H. 
S.  C.  EvERARn,  Andrew  Lang,  and  other 
Writers.  With  89  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo.,  loi.  6d. 


assisted  by  Alfred  £.  T.  W^atson. 

HUNTING.  By  the  Duke  of  Beau- 
fort, K.G.,  and  Mowbray  Morris.  With 
Contributions  by  the  Earl  of  Suffolk 
and  Berkshire,  Rev.  £.  W.  L.  Davies, 
Digby  Collins,  and  Alfred  E.  T. 
Watson.  53  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo.,  ios.6i. 

MOUNTAINEERING.  ByC.T.DEST, 
Sir  F.  Pollock,  Bart.,  W.  M.  Conway, 
Douglas  Freshfield,  C.  £.  Mathews, 
&c.  108  Illustrations.  Crown  Svo.,  ics.6i. 

RACING  AND  STEEPLE  -  CHAS- 
ING.  By  the  Earl  of  Suffolk  and 
Berkshire,  W.  G.  Craven,  Arthur 
Coventry,  &c.  With  58  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.,  105.  6d. 

RIDING  AND  POLO.  By  Captain 
Robert  W'eir,  J.  Moray  Brown,  the 
Duke  of  Beaufort,  K.G.,  the  Earl  of 
Suffolk  and  Berkshire,  &c.  With  59 
Illustrations.     Crov^-n  8vo.,  los.  6d. 

SHOOTING.  By  Lord  Walsingham 
and  Sir  Ralph  Payne-Gall wey.  BarL 
With  Contributions  by  Lord  Lovat, 
Lord  C.  Lennox  Kerr,  the  Hon.  G. 
Lascelles,  and  A.  J.  Stuart-Wortley. 

Vol.  I.  Field  and  Covert.  With  105  Illus- 
trations.    Crown  8vo.,  ios.  6^. 

Vol.  II.  Moor  and  Marsh.  With  65  Illus- 
trations.    Crown  Svo.,  lOi.  6^/. 

SKATING,  CURLING,  TOBOGGAN- 
ING, AND  OTHER  ICE  SPORTS.  By 
J.  M.  Heathcote.  C.  G.  Tebbutt,  T. 
Maxwell  Vv'itham,  the  Rev.  John  Kerr. 
Ormond  Ha::e,  and  Colonel  Buck.  With 
284  Illustrations.     Crown  hvo.,  10s.  bd. 

SWIMMING.  By  Archibald  Sinclair 
and  William  Henry.  With  119  Illustra- 
tions.    Crown  Svo.,  105.  6d. 

TENNIS,  LAWN  TENNIS. 
RACKETS  AND  FIVES.  By  J.  M. 
and  C.  G.  Heathcote,  E.  O.  Pleydell- 
BouvEKiE  and  A.  C.  Aingek.  With  Con- 
tributions by  the  Hon.  A.  Lyttelton. 
W.  C.  Marshall,  Miss  L.  Dod,  cic. 
With  79  Illustrations.     Cr.  i>vo.,  los.  6rf. 

YACHTING. 

Vol.  1.  Cruising;,  Construction,  Racing 
Rules,  Fitting-Out.  &c.  By  Sir  Edward 
Sullivan,  Bart.,  Lord  Bkassey, 
K.C.B.,  C.  E.  Seth-Smith,  C.B..  &c 
With  114  Illustrations.  Cr.  Svo.,  los.  6d. 

Vol.  II.  Yacht  Clubs,  Yachting  in  America 
and  the  Colonics,  Yacht  Racing,  &c 
By  R.  T.  Pritchett,  the  Earl  of 
Onslow,  G.C.M.G.,  &c.  With  105 
Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  los.  6d. 
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Sport  and   Pastime — contintud. 

FUR  AND  FEATHER  SERIES. 

Edited  by  A.  E.  T.  Watson. 
THE    PARTRIDGE.      Natural  History  ,  THE  GROUSE.     Natural  History  by  the 


by  the  Rev.  H.  A.  Macpherson  ;  Shooting, 
by  A.  J.  Stuart-Wortley  ;  Cookery,  by 
George  Saintsbury.  With  ii  Illustra* 
tions  by  A.  Thorburn,  A.  J.  Stuart- 
Wortley,  and  C.  Whympek,  and  various 
Diagrams  in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo.,  55. 
WILDFOWL.    By  the  Hon.  John  Scott 


Rev.  H.  A.  Macpherson  ;  Shooting,  by  A. 
J.  Stuart-Wortley  ;  Cookery,  by  Georqb 
Saintsbury.  With  13  Illustrations  by  J. 
Stuart-Wortley  and  A.  Thorburn,  and 
various  Diagrams  in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo., 
5*. 


Montagu,  M.P.,  etc.     Illustrated  by  A.  J.  '  THE  PHEASANT.     Natural  Histor>'by 
Stuart-Wortley,    A.    Thorburn,    and        the  Rev.  H.  A.   Macpherson;   Shooting, 


others.  \ln  pripuration. 

THE  HARE  AND  THE  RABBIT.     By 
the  Hon.  Gerald  Lascelles,  etc. 

[In  priparation. 


by  A.  J.  Stuart-Wortley  ;  Cookery,  by 
Alexander  Innes  Shand.  With  10  Illus- 
trations by  A.  Thorburn,  and  various 
Diagrams  in  the  Text.     Crown  8vo.,  55. 


Bickerdyke. — Days  of  my  Life  on 
Waters  Fresh  and  Salt  ;  and  other 
Papers.  By  John  Bickerdyke.  With 
Photo-Etched  Frontispiece  and  8  Full-page 
Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

Oampbell-Walker.— The  Correct  Card  : 
or,  How  to  Play  at  Whist :  a  Whist  Cate- 
chism. By  Major  A.  Campbell-Walker, 
F.R.G.S.     Fcp.  Svo.,  25.  6tf. 

DEAD  SHOT  (THE):  or,  Sportsman's 
Complete  Guide.  Bein<;  a  Treatise  on  the  Use 
of  the  Gun,  with  Rudimentary  and  Finishing 
Lessons  on  tlie  Art  of  Shooting  Game  of  all 
kinds,  also  Game  Driving,  Wild-Fowl  and 
Pigeon  Shooting,  Dog  Breaking,  etc.  By 
Marksman.    Crown  8vo..  lo.^.  td. 

Palkener.— Gamks,  Ancient  and  Ori- 
ental, and  How  TO  Play  Them.  By 
Edward  Falkener.  With  numerous 
Photographs,  Diagrams,  &c.     8vo.,  215. 

Ford. — The  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Archery.  By  Hokace  Fokd.  New 
Edition,  thoroughly  Revised  and  Re-written 
by  W'.  Butt,  M.A.  With  a  Preface  by  C. 
J.  Long-man,  M.A.     8vo.,  14J. 

Praacis.— A  Book  on  Angling  :  or,  Trea- 
tise on  the  Art  of  Fishing  in  every  Branch  ; 
including  full  Illustrated  List  of  Salmon 
Flies.  By  Francis  Francis.  With  Por- 
trait and  Coloured  Plates.   Crown  bvo.,  155. 

Gibson.  -To  r.oGo  a  n  i  n  g  on  C  k  o  ( >  k  k.  d 
Runs.  By  the  Hon.  Harry  Gibson.  With 
Contributions  by  F.  de  B.  Strickland  and 
*  Lady-Tobogannek  '.  With  M  Full-page 
Illustrations  and  32  Illustrations  in  the 
Text.     Crown  8vo.,  65. 

Hawker.— The  Diary  ofColoni:l  Peter 
Hawker,  Author  of  •  Instructions  to  Young 
Sportsmen.'  With  an  Introduction  by  Sir 
Ralph  Payne-Gamavey,  Bart.  2  vols. 
Svo.,  32i. 


Lang.— Angling  Sketches.  By  Andrew 
Lang.    W'ith  Illustration.      Cr.  8vo.,  35. 6d, 

Longman.  —  Chess  Openings.  By 
Frederick  W.  Loncman.  Fcp.  ovo.,  25. 6a. 

Maskelyne. —  Sharps  .vnd  Flats:  a 
Complete  Revelation  of  the  Secrets  ot 
Cheating  at  Games  of  Chance  and  Skill.  By 
John  Nevil  Maskelyne,  of  the  Egyptian 
Hall.  With  62  IllustrationF.  Crov/n  8vo.,  6is. 

Payne-Ctallwey.— Works  by  Sir  Ralph 

Pay.se-Gallwey,  B.irt. 

Lettefis  to  Young  Shooters  (First 
Series).  On  the  Choice  and  use  of  a  Gun. 
With  41  Illustrations.   Crown  8vo.,  7s.  6rf. 

Letters  to  Young  Shooters.  (Second 
Series).  On  tl'.e  Production,  Preservation, 
and  Killing  of  Game.  With  Directions 
in  Shooting  Wood- Pigeons  and  Breaking- 
in  Retrievers.  With  a  Portrait  of  the 
Author,  and  103  Illustrations.  Crown 
Svo.,  I2J.  td. 

Pole.— Works  by  W.  Pole,  F.R.vS. 

The  Theory  of  the  Modern  Scientific 
Game  of  Whist.    Fcp.  Svo.,  23.  6d. 

The  Evolution  of  Whist  :  a  Study  of 
the  Progressive  Changes  which  the  Game 
has  undergone  from  its  Origin  to  the  Pre- 
sent Time.    Cr.  8vo.,  6 v. 

Proctor. — Works  bv  Richard  A.  Proctor. 

How  to  Play  W'hist:  with  the  Laws 
AND  Etiquette  of  Whist.  Cr.  8vo.,  35.  td. 

Home  Whist:  an  Easv  Guide  to  Cor- 
rect  Play.     i6mo.,  is. 

Bonalds. — The  Fly-Fisher's  Entomol- 
ogy. 13v  Alfred  Ronalds.  With  coloured 
Representations  of  the  Natural  and  Artificial 
In^cct.  With  20  coloured  Plates.    8vo.f  141. 

Wilcocks. — The  Sea  Fisherman  :  Com- 
prising t'leChief  Methods  of  Hook  and  Line 
Fishing  in  the  British  and  other  Seas,  and 
Remarks  on  Nets,  Hoats,  and  Hoating.  By 
J.  C.  Wilcocks.    Illustrated.  Cr.  bvo.,  61. 
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Mental,  Moral,  and 

LOGIC,  RHETORIC, 

Abbott. — The  Elements  of  Logic.    By 
T.  K.  Abbott,  B.D.     i2mo.,  35. 

Aristotle.— Works  by. 

The  Politics  :  G.  Bekker's  Greek  Text 
of  Books  I..  III.,  IV.  (VII.),  with  an  English 
Translation  by  \V.  E.  Holland,  M.A.  ; 
and  short  Introductory  Essays  by  A. 
Lano,  M.A.    Crown  8vo.,  75.  6d. 

The  Politics  :  Introductor}*  Essays. 
By  Andrew  Lang  (trom  Bolland  and 
Lang's  *  Politics ').    Crown  Svo.,  25.  6d. 

The  Ethics:   Greek  Text.  Illustrated 
with  Essay  and  Notes.     By  Sir  Alexan 
DER  Grant,  Bart.    2  vols.    Svo.,  325. 

The  Nicomachean  Ethics:  Newlj' 
Translated  into  English.  By  Robert 
Williams.    Crown  Svo.,  7s.  6d. 

An  Introduction  to  Aristotle's 
Ethics.  Books  I.-IV.  (BookX.  c.  vi.-ix. 
in  an  Appendix).  With  a  continuous 
Analysis  and  Notes.  By  the  Rev.  Edw. 
Moore,  D.D.,  Cr.  Svo.  105.  6d. 

Bacon.— Works  by  Francis  Bacon. 

Complete  Works.  Edited  by  R.  L. 
Ellis,  James  Speddino  and  D.  D. 
Heath.     7  vols.     Svo..  £1  13s.  6</. 

Letters  and  Life,  including  all  his 
occasional  Works.  Edited  by  James 
Spedding.     7  vols.     8vo.,  £^  45. 

The  Essays  :  with  Annotations.  By 
Richard  Whatelv.  D.D.     Svo.,  ios.  6d. 


Political  Philosophy. 

PSYCHOLOGY,  ETC. 

Bray.— Elements  of  Morality,  in  Easy 
Lessons  for  Home  and  School  Teaching. 
By  Mrs.  Charles  Bray.    Cr.  Svo..  ii.  63. 

Davidson.— The  Logic  of  Definition, 
Explained  and  Applied.  By  W'illzau  L. 
Davidson,  M.A.    Crown  Svo.,  Gs. 


Green.— -The  Works  of  Thomas  Hill 
Green.    Edited  by  R.  L.  Nettleship. 

Vols.  I.  and  II.  Philosophical  Works.  Svo.. 
165.  each. 

Vol.  III.  Miscellanies.  With  Index  to  the 
three  Volumes,  and  Memoir.     Svo.,  21s. 

Lecti'res  on  the  Prin'Ciples  of 
Political  Obligation.  With  Pre&ce 
by  Bernard  Bosanquet.     Svo.,  5i. 

Hodgson.— Works    by    Shad  worth    H. 
Hodgson. 

Time  and  Sp.\ce:  a  Metaphysical  Essay. 
8vo.,  its. 

The  Theory  of  Practice  :  an  Ethical 
Inquiry.     2  vols.     8vo.,  245. 

The   Philosophy  of   Reflection.    2 

vols.       8vo..   215. 


\  Hume.— Thi:  Philosophical  Works  of 

David  Hl'me.      Edited  by  T.   H.  Green 

'      and  T.  H.  Grose.     4  vols.     Svo..  56J.    Or 

'      separately.  Essays.     2  vols.     2S5.     Treatise 

of  Human  Nature.     2  vols.     285. 


The  Essays:  with  Introduction,  Notes, 
and  Index.     Hy  E.  \.  .Abbott,  D.D.     2 

Vols.   Fcp.  Svo..6s.   The  Text  and  Index  !  Justinian. — The  Institutes  of  Justin 
only,  without  Introduction  and  Notes,  in  '  _     .     _ 

One  Volume.     Fcp.  8vo.,  zs.  6d. 


Bain.— Works  by  Alex.  Bain,  LL.D. 

Mental  Science.     Crown  Svo.  6s.  6d. 

Moral  Science.     Crown  Svo.,  45.  6d, 

The  two  works  as  above  can   be  had  in  one 
volumej  price  los.  6d. 

Senses  AND  the  Intellect.    Svo.,  155. 
Emotions  and  the  Will.     Svo.,  15s. 
Logic,    Deductive    and     Inductive. 
Part  I.  4S.     Part  II.  65.  6d. 

Practical  Essays.     Crown  Svo.,  35. 

Bray. — Works  by  Charles  Bray. 

The    Philosophy  of   Necessity:    or 
Law  in  Mind  as  in  Matter.     Cr.  8vo„  55. 

The  Education  of  the  Peelings  :  a 
Moral  System  for  Schools.  Cr.  Svo.,  2s.  6d. 


IAN  :  Latin  Text,  chiefly  that  of  Huschke. 

with     English     Introduction,  Translation. 

Notes,    and    Summary*.      By  Thomas  C 
Sandars,  M..-\.     8vo.,  i8i. 


'  Kant.— Works  by  Immanuel  Kant. 

I 

j      Critique  of  Practical  Reason,  and 

Other    Works    on    the     Theory    of 

Ethics.    Translated  by  T.  K.  Abbott. 

B.D.     With  Memoir.     Svo.,  12J.  6J. 

Introduction  to  Logic,  and  His  Essay 
ON  the  Mistaken  Subtilty  of  the 
Four  Figures.  Translated  by  T.  K. 
Abbott.    Svo.,  6j. 


Killick.— Handbook  to  Mill's  System 
OK  Logic.  By  Rev.  A.  H.  Killick,  M..V 
Crown  Svo.,  ^j.  6c/. 
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Ladd. — ^Works  by  Geo.  Trumbull  Ladd. 

Elements  op  Physiological  Psy- 
chology.    8vO.,  2 IS. 

Outlines  of  Physiological  Psychol- 
ogy. A  Text-book  of  Mental  Science  for 
Academies  and  Colleges.    Svo.,  us. 

Psychology,  Descriptive  and  Ex- 
planatory :  a  Treatise  of  the  Phenomena, 
Laws,  and  Development  of  Human  Mental 
Life.    8vo.,  218. 

Primer  op  Psychology.  Cr.  8vo.,  55. 6</. 

Philosophy  of  Mind:  an  Essay  on 
the  Metaphysics  of  Psychology.  8vo.,  165. 

Lewes. — ^1'he  History  of  Philosophy, 
from  Thalea  to  Comte.  By  George  Henry 
Lewes.    2  vols.    8vo.,  325. 

Max  MiUler.— Works  by  F.  Ma.x  M  teller. 

The  Science  of  Thought.    8vo.,  21s. 
Three  Introductory    Lectures    on 
the  Science  of  Thought.    8vo.,  2s,  6d. 

Mill. — Analysis  of  the  Phenomena  op 
the  Human  Mind.  By  James  Mill. 
2  vols.    8vo.,  285. 

MilL— Works  by  John  Stuart  Mill. 

A  System  of  Logic.    Crown  Svo.,  3s.  6d, 

On  Liberty.    Crown  Svo.,  is.  4^. 

On  Representative  Government. 
Crown  8vo..  2s. 

Utilitarianism.    8vo.,  2s,  6d. 

Examination  of  Sir  William  Hamil- 
ton's Philosophy.    8vo.,  i6j. 

Nature,  the  Utility  op  Religion, 
AND  Theism.    Three  Essays.    8vo.,  55. 


Stock.— Deductive     Logic.       By 
George  Stock.    Fcp.  8vo.,  31.  6d, 


St. 


SuDy.— Works  by  James  Sully. 

The  Human  Mind:  a  Text-book  of 
Psychology.    2  vols.    8vo.,  21s. 

Outlines  of  Psychology.    8vo.,  9s. 

The  Teacher's  Handbook  of  Psy- 
chology.   Crown  8vo.,  5s. 

Swinburne.— Picture  Logic:  an  Attempt 
to  Popularise  the  Science  of  Reasoning. 
By  Alfred  James  Swinburne,  M.A. 
With  23  Woodcuts.     Post  8vo.,  5s. 

ThomBon.- Outlines  of  the  Necessary 
Laws  of  Thought  :  a  Treatise  on  Pure  and 
Applied  Logic.     By  William  Thomson 
D.D.,  formerly  Lord  Archbishop  of  York 
Post  8vo.,  6s. 

Whately.— Works  byR.  Whately,  D.D. 

Bacon's  Essays.  With  Annotation. 
By  R.  Whately.    8vo.  ios.  6rf. 

Elements  op  Logic.    Cr.  8vo.,  4s.  6d, 

Elements  OF  Rhetoric.  Cr.Svo., 45.61/^ 

Lessons  on  Reasoning.  Fcp.  Svo.,  15. 6d. 

Zeller. — Works  by  Dr.  Edward  Zellbr, 
Professor  in  the  University  of  Berlin. 

The  Stoics,  Epicureans,  and  Sceptics^ 
Translated  by  the  Rev.  O.  J.  Reichbl, 
M.A.     Crown  8vo.,  155. 

Outlines  of  the  History  op  Greek 
Philosophy.  Translated  by  Sarah  F. 
Alleyne  and  Evelyn  Abbott.  Crown 
8vo.,  I05.  6d. 

Plato  and  the  Older  Academy. 
Translated  by  Sakah  F.  Alleyne  and 
Alfred  Goodwin,  B^.     Crown  8vo., 

185. 

Socrates  and  the  Socratic  Schools. 
Translated  by  the  Rev.  O.  J.  Reichel, 
M.A.    Crown  8vo.,  los.  6d. 


MANUALS  OF  CATHOLIC  PHILOSOPHY, 

(Stonykurst  Scries). 

Moral  Philosophy  (Ethics  and  Natural 


A  Manual  op  Political  Economy.    By 
C.  S.  Devas,  M.A.    Crown  8vo.,  65.  6d. 

First  Principles  of  Knowledge.     By 
John  Rickaby,  S.J.    Crown  8vo.,  55. 

General  Metaphysics.     By  John  Rick- 
aby, S.J.    Crown  8vo.,  55. 

Logic.     By  Richard  F.  Clarke,  S.J. 
Crown  8vo.,  5s. 


Law.     By  Joseph  Rickaby,  S.J.     Crown 
8vo.,  55. 

Natural     Theology.       By     Bernard 
Boedder,  S.J.    Crown  8vo.,  6*.  6d. 

Psychology.    By  Michael  Maher,  S.J. 
Crown  8vo.,  6s.  6d. 
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History  and  Science  of  Language,  &c. 

Davidson.— Leading    and    Important    MaxMiiller. — WorksbyF.  Max  Mcller 
English   Words:    Explained   and  Excm-        — conlinucd. 
plified.      By  William  L.  Davidson,  M.A. 

Fcp.  8vo.,  3*.  6rf.  Three  Lectures  on  the  Science  of 

Languagf:,  and  its  Place  in  General 
Farrar.-  Language    and     Languages:'         Ei>ucArioN,  delivered  at  Oxford,  1889. 
By  F.  W.  Farrar,  D.D..  F.R.S.     Crou-n  <-roA*n  svo.,  3^. 

8vo.,  65. 

Beget.— Thesaurus  of  English  Words 

Max Mmier.- Works  by  F.  Max  M uller.  '      ^'^'^  Phrases.    Classified  and  Arranged  io 

as  to  Facilitate  the  Expression  of  Ideas 
The  Science  of  Language,  Founded  on        and  assist  in  Literary  Composition.     By 
Lectures  delivered  at  the  Royallnstitution        Peter  Mark  Roget,  M.D..   F.R.S.     Re- 
ini 86 1  and  1863.   2 vols.   Crown 8vo., 21  s.  ,      composed   throughout,  enlarged    and    im- 
proved, partly  from  the  Author*R  Notes,  and 
Biographiesof  Words,  AND  THE  Home       with  a  full   Index,  by  the  Author's  Son, 
OF  THE  Aryas.     Crown  8vo.,  75.  6d.  John  Lewis  Roget.     Crown  SvoT.  los.  6*/. 


Political  Economy  and  Economics. 

Aflhley.— English    Economic     History  '  Mill.— Political    Economy.      By    John 

and  Theory.     By  W.   J.  Ashley,  M.A.  '      Stuart  Mill. 

Crown  8vo.,  Part  L,  55.     Part  II.  los.  6rf.  _   .    ,      „  ,.^.         n  c  *v 

Fopular  hat  turn.     Ctouti  Svo.,  35.  Ort. 

Bageliot.-EcoNOMic  Studies    By  Wal-  Library  K.i:t:o,:.    2  vols.    8V0..30.. 

ter  Bagehot.     Crown  8vo..  35.  6J.  1  '  ^ 

Barnett — Practicable  Socialism  :  Es-  Symes.— Political  Economy  :  a  Short 
says  on  Socia!  Reform.  By  the  Rev.  S.  A.  Text-book  of  Political  Economv.  With 
and  Mrs.  Baknett.     Crown  Svo..  65.  Problems  for  Solution,  and  Hints  for  Sup- 

Brassev— Pvi'ERS     and     Addrf^sf^    nv        plementary  Keadinj:.      By  Professor  J.  E. 
oiBBSej.     r.viLRS    AND     ADDRESSES    ON        Symes,  M.A..ofUniversitv College,  Netting. 

S^^."!^i^  "?   P^'"'''-      «>•  J/^^f    «7««P-  !      ham.     Crown  Svo.,  1.5.  6./.  ^  ^ 

Edited  by  J.  Potter,  and  with  Introduction  , 

by  George  Howell,  M. P.    Crown  Svo..  55.  ■  _ 

Toynbee.— Lectures  on  the  Industrial 

Devas.— A  Manual  of  Political  Econ-        Revolution    or   the   i8th    Century    in 

OMY.     By  C.  S.  Devas.  M.A     CrounSvo.,        Kngi.am>.      By  Arnold  Toynbee.     With 

65.  6c/.     {Manuals  of  Catholic  Philosophy.)        a  Memoir  of  the  Author   by   B.  Jowett. 

Dowell.-A  History  of  Taxation   and        '^''°'  '"^-  ^''• 

Taxes  in  England,  from  the  Earliest  Times  -__    ,,          .,,            ,,                             ^ 

to  the  Year  1SS5.    By  Stephen  Uowell,  Webb.—  Ike      History      op      Trade 

(4  vols.  Svo.)     Vols.  L  and  II.  The  Historv  L'monis.m.       By    Sidney    and     Beatrice 

of  Taxation,  2 IS.     Vols.  III.   and  IV.  The  ^Vkbb.    With  Map  and  full  Bibliography  of 

History  of  Taxes  215.  the  Su'cjtct.     Svo.,  1 8s. 

MacleocL-  W-orks    by    Henry   Dunning    .„.,  .,.    ,       ^        .      ,      ,,, 

MACLEOD.  M.A.  Wilson.  —  W  orks    by     A.    J.    Wilson. 

Bimetalism     Svo.,  5s.  net.  Chietiy  reprinted  from   Th^^  Investors'  Re- 

The   Elhmknts  of   Banking.     Crown  '''"'• 

Svo. ,  3s.  6(1. 

The  Theory  .and  Practice  of  Hanking.  Practical  Hints  to  S.mall  Investors. 

Vol.  I.     Svo.,  12s.     Vol.  II.     14s.  Crown  ?>\o.,  is. 
The  Thkoky  of  Credit.     Svo.     Vol.  I. 

los.  net.  Vol.  II.,  Port  I.,  ios.net.  Vol.  II.  Pi  ain  Advice  adout  Life  Insurance. 

Part  II.,  10s.  C)(i.  Crown  ;ao.,  is. 
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Evolution,   Anthropology,  &g. 


Babington.-FALLACi£soF  RaceTheories 
AS  Applied  to  National  Characteristics. 
Essays  by  William  Dalton  Babington, 
M.A.     Crown  Svo.,  6s. 

Clodd. — Works  by  Edward  Clodd. 

The  Story  of  Creation:  a  Plain  Ac- 
count of  Evolution.  With  77  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.,  3J.  6d. 

A  Primer  of  Evolution  :  being  a  , 
Popular  Abridged  Edition  of  *  The  Story  , 
of  Creation  '.  With  Illustrations.  Fcp.  ' 
8vo.,  15.  6d. 

Lang. — Custom  and  Myth  :  Studies  of  ! 
Early  Usage  and  Belief.  By  Andrew  . 
Lang,M..\.  With  15  Illustrations.  Crown' 
8vo.,  35.  5d. 


Lubbock.— The  Origin  of  CivilisatioSi 
and  the  Primitive  Condition  of  Man.  By 
Sir  J.  Lubbock,  Bart..  M.P.  With  5  Plates 
and  20  Illustrations  in  the  Text.    8vo.,  z8s. 

Bomanes.  —  Works    by    George   John 
Romanes,  M.A.,  LL.D.',  F.R.S. 
Darwin,  and  After  Darwin:  an  Ex- 
position of  the  Darwinian  Theory,  and  a 
Discussion  on  Post- Darwinian  Questions. 
Part  I.  The  Darwinian  Theory.    With 
Portrait  of  Darwin  and  125  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.,  los.  6</. 
Part   II.    Post- Darwinian  Questions: 
Heredity  and  Utility.        [In  the  Press, 
An     Examination    of  Wbismannism. 

Crown  8vo.,  65. 
Mind,  Motion,  and  Monism.     Crown 
8vo.,  4s.  6d. 


Classicdl  LiLsrature  and  Translations,  &c. 


Abbott.— Hellenica.  .\  Collection  of 
Essays  on  Greek  Poetry,  Philosophy,  His- 
tory, and  Religion.  Edited  by  Evelyn 
AaBOTT,  M.A.,  LL.D.     8vo.,  165. 

iE8CliylUB.—Eu  MEN  ides  of  i^SCHYLUS. 
With  Metrical  English  Translation.  By  J. 
F.  Da  VIES.    Svo.,  7s. 

Aristophanes.  —  The  Acharnians  of 
Aristophanes,  translated  into  English 
Verse.    By  R.  Y.  Tyrrell.    Crown  8vo.,  i j. 

Becker. — Works  by  Professor  Becker. 

Gallus  :  or,  Roman  Scenes  in  the  Time 
of  Augustus.  Illustrated.  Post  8vo., 
35.  6^. 

Charicles  :  or.  Illustrations  of  the 
Private  Life  of  the  Ancient  Greeks. 
Illustrated.     Post  8vo.,  35.  6(/. 

Cicero.— Cicero's  Correspondence.  By 
R.  Y.  Tyrrell.  Vols.  I.,  II.,  III.,  Svo., 
each  1 25.    Vol.  IV.,  155. 

Pamell. — Greek  Lyric  Poetry:  a  Com- 
plete Collection  of  tlie  Surviving  Passages 
from  the  Greek  Song-Writting.  Arranged 
v/iih  Prefatory  Articles.  Introductory  Matter  I 
and  Commentary.  By  George  S.  Farnell, 
M.A.     With  5  Plates.     Svo.,  i6j. 

IiaXlg.~HOMKR      AND      THE      E^^IC.  By 

Andrew  Lang.     Crown  bvo.,  gs.  net. 


Mackail. — Select  Epigrams  prom  thb 
Greek  Anthology.  By  J.  W.  Mackail, 
Fellow  of  Balliol  College.  Oxford.  Edited 
with  a  Revised  Text,  Introduction,  Trans- 
lation, and  Notes.     Svo.,  165. 

Rich.— A  Dictionary  of  Roman  and 
Greek  Antiquities.  By  A.  Rich,  B.A. 
With  2000  Woodcuts.     Crown  8vo.,  7*.  6d. 

Sophocles.— Translated  into  English 
Verse.  By  Robert  Whitelaw,  M.A., 
Assistant  Master  in  Rugby  School ;  late 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
Crown  8vo.,  Ss.  6d. 

TyrrelL— Translations  into  Greek  and 
Latin  Verse.  Edited  by  R.  Y.  Tyrrblz*. 
8vo.,  6s. 

VirgiL— The  iENEiD  of  Virgil.  Trans- 
lated into  English  Verse  by  John  Conikq- 
TON.     Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

The  Poems  of  Virgil.  Translated 
into  English  Prose  by  John  Coninoton. 
Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

The  ^neid  of  Virgil,  freely  translated 
into  English  Blank  Verse.  By  W.  J. 
Thornhill.     Crown  8vo.,  7s.  dd. 

The  ^^ineid  of  Virgil.  Books  I.  to 
VI.  Translated  into  English  Verse  by 
James  Rhoades.     Crown  8vo.,  5s. 

WiUdns. — The  Growth  of  the  Homeric 
Poems.    By  G.  Wilkins.    8vo.,  6s. 
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Acworth. — Ballads  of  the  Marathas. 
Rendered  into  English  Verse  from  the 
Marathi  Originals.  By  Harry  Arbuth- 
NOT  Acworth.    8vo.,  55. 

Allinghain.— Works  by  William  Allino- 

HAM. 

Irish  Songs  and  Poems.   With  Frontis- 

of  the  Waterfall  of  Asaroe.    Fcp.  Svo.,  6s. 
Laurence  Bloomfield.   With  Portrait 

of  the  Author.     Fcp.  8vo.,  3J.  6rf. 
Flower    Pieces;    Day    and    Night 

Songs;  Ballads.      With  2  Designs  by 

D.  G.  RossETTi.     Fcp.  8vo.,  6*.     large 

paper  edition,  125. 
Life  and  Phantasy  :  with  Frontispiece 

by  Sir  J.  £.  Millais,  Bart.,  and  Design 

by  Arthur   Hughes.     Fcp.  Svo.,  6s. ; 

large  paper  edition,  12s. 
Thought    and    Word,    and    Ashby 

Manor  :  a  Play.     Fcp.  Svo.,  6s. ;  large 

paper  edition,  12s. 
Blackberries.     Imperial  i6mo.,  65. 

Sets  of  the  above  6  vols,  may  be  had  in  uni- 
form HaJf-parchmait  bindings  price  30s. 

Amurtaroxig-— Works  by  G.  F.  Savage - 
Armstrong. 

Poems  :   Lyrical  and  Dramatic.     Fcp. 

8vo.,  6s. 
King  Saul.     (The  Tragedy  of  Israel, 

Part  I.)     Fcp.  Svo.,  5s. 
King  David.     (The  Tragedy  of  Israel, 

Part  II.)     Fcp.  Svo.,  6s. 
King  Solomon.   (The  Tragedy  of  Israel, 

Part  III.)     Fcp.  Svo.,  6s. 
Ugone  :  a  Tragedy.     Fcp.  Svo.,  6s. 
A   Garland    from    Greece  :    Poems. 

Fcp.  Svo.,  7s.  6</. 
Stories  of  Wicklow:    Poems.      Fcp. 

Svo.,  7s.  6^. 
Mephistopheles      in      Broadcloth  : 

a  Satire.     Fcp.  Svo.,  4s. 
One  in  the  Infinite  :  a  Poem.     Crown 

Svo.,  7s.  6d. 

Armstrong.— The  Poetical  Works  of 
Edmund  J.  Armstrong.     Fcp.  Svo.,  5s. 

Arnold. — Works  by  Sir  Edwin  Arnold, 
K.C.I.E.,  Author  of  *  The  Light  of  Asia,'  &c. 

The   Light  of  the  World:   or  the 

Great  Consummation.  Cr.  Svo., 7s.  6rf.  net. 
Potiphar's   Wife,  and   other   Poems. 

Crown  Svo.,  5s.  net. 
Adzuma  :  or  the  Japanese  Wife.   A  Play. 

Crown  Svo.,  6s.  6d.  net. 
The  Tenth   Muse,  and  other  Poems. 

Crown  Svo.,  5s.  net. 

Beesly. — Ballads    and    other    Verse. 
By  A.  H.  Befslv.     Fcp.  Svo.,  5s. 


BelL — Chamber  Comedies:  a  Collection 
of  Plays  and  Monologues  for  the  Drawing 
Room.   By  Mrs.  Hugh  Bell.   Cr.  Svo..  6s. 

Oochrane.— The  Kestrel^s  Nest,  and 
other  Verses.  By  Alfred  Cochrane. 
Fcp.  8vo.,  3s.  6rf. 

Ooethe. 

Faust,  Part  I.,  the  German  Text,  with 
Introduction  and  Notes.  By  Albert  M. 
Selss,  Ph.D.,  M.A.     QxGwn  8>-o.,  ^s. 

Faust.  Translated,  \vith  Notes.  By  T.  E. 
Webb.  Svo.,  125.  6d. 

Ingolow.— Works  by  Jean  Ingelow. 

Poetical  Works.  2  vols.  Fcp.  8vo.,i25. 
Lyrical  and  Other  Poems.     Selected 

from    the  Writing^  of  Jean   Ingelow. 

Fcp.  Svo.,  2s.  6d.  cloth  plain,  3s.  cl.  gilt. 

KendalL — Songs  from  Dreamland.  By 
May  Kendall.    Fcp.  Svo.,  5s.  net. 

Lang. — Works  by  Andrew  Lang. 

Ban  and  Arri^re  Ban  :  a  Rallv  of 
Fugitive  Rhymes.     Fcp.  Svo.,  5s.  net 

Grass  of  Parnassus.  Fcp.  Svo.,  2s.  6d. 
net. 

Ballads  of  Books.  Edited  b}'  Andrew 
Lang.     Fcp.  Svo.,  6s. 

The  Blue  Poetry  Book.  Edited  bv 
Andrew  Lang.  With  12  Plates  and  SS 
Illustrations  in  the  Text  bv  H.  J.  Ford 
and  Lancelot  Speed.     Crown  Svo..  6i. 

Spi'cinl  Edition,  printed  on  India  paper. 
With  XoteSf  but  7cithout  IllustraiioHS. 
Crown  Svo.,  7s.  6d. 

Lecky.— Poems.  By  W.  E.  H.  Lecky. 
Fcp.  Svo.,  5s. 

Lytton.— Works  by  The  Earl  of  Lytton 
(Owen  Meredith). 

Marah.     Fcp.  Svo.,  6s.  (yd. 

King  Poppy  :  a  Fantasia.  With  i  Plate 
and  Design  on  Title- Page  by  Ed.  Bi'rne- 
Jones,  A.R.A.     Crown  Svo..  los.  6t1. 

The  Wanderer.     Crown  Svo..  los.  6d. 

LuciLE.     Crown  Svo.,  los.  6d, 

Selected  Poems.  Crown  Svo..  los,  (jd. 
Macaulay. — Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,  Ccc. 

By  Lord  Macaulay. 

Illustrated  by  G.  Scharf.  Fcp.  4to..  los.  6d. 

Bijou       Edition. 

iSmo.,  25.  6d.  gilt  top. 

Popular  Edition. 

Fcp.  4to.,  6d.  sewed,  is.  cloth. 

Illustrated  by  J.  R.  Weguelin.  CrOAUTi 
Svo  ,  3s.  6d. 

Annotated  Edition.  Fcp.  Svo..  is.  sewed. 
IS.  6d.  cloth. 
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Murray.— (Robert  F.),  Author  of  *The 
Scarlet  Gown  \  His  Poems,  with  a  Memoir 
by  Andrew  Lang.    Fcp.  8vo.,  5; .  net. 

Nesllit.— Lays  and  Legends.  By  £. 
Nesbit  (Mrs.  Hubert  Bland).  First 
Series.  Crown  8vo.,  35.  6^.  Second  Series. 
With  Portrait.    Crown  8vo.,  55. 


—Works  by  Hedley  Peek  (Frank 
Leyton) 

Skeleton  Leaves:  Poems.  With  a 
Dedicatory  Poem  to  the  late  Hon.  Roden 
Noel.    Fcp.  Svo.,  2J.  6<f.  net. 

The  Shadows  of  the  Lake,  and  other 
Poems.    Fcp.  8vo.,  zs.  6</.  net. 

Piatt.— Works  by  Sarah  Piatt. 

An  Enchanted  Castle,  and  other 
Poems:  Pictures,  Portraits,  and  People  in 
Ireland.    Crown  8vo.  35.  6<i. 

Poems:  With  Portrait  of  the  Author. 
2  vols.     Crown  8vo.,  zos. 


Piatt. — Works  by  John  James   Piatt. 

Idyls  and  Lyrics  of  the  Ohio 
Valley.    Crown  8vo.,  5s. 

Little  New  World  Idyls.  Cr.  Svo.  5s. 

Rhoades.— Teresa  and  other  Poems. 
By  James  Rhoades.    Crown  8vo.,  35.  bd. 

Riley. — Works     by    James    Whitcoub 
Riley. 

Old  Fashioned  Roses:  Poems.  i2ino., 

5*- 
Poems:  HereatHome.    Fcp.8vo.,65.ff0^ 

Shakespeare.  —  Bowdler*s  Family 
Shakespeare.  With  36  Woodcuts,  i  vol. 
8vo.,  145.    Or  in  6  vols.     Fcp.  8vo.,  21J. 

The  Shakespeare  Birthday  Book.  By 
Mary  F.  Dunbar.  32mo.,  is.  6</.  Draw< 
ing  Room  Edition,  with  Photographs. 
Fcp.  8vo.,  los.  6(/. 

Stnrgis-— A  Book  of  Song.  By  Julian 
Sturgis.     i6mo.  55. 


Works  of  Fiction,   Humour,  &g. 


Anstey. — Works  by  F.  Anstey,  Author  of 
'  Vice  Versa  \ 

The  Black  Poodle,  and  other  Stories. 
Crown  8vo.,  25.  boards,  25.  bd,  cloth. 

Voces  Populi.  Reprinted  from  *  Punch'. 
First  Series.  With  20  Illustrations  by 
J.  Bernard  Partridge.  Crown  8vo., 
35.  td. 

The  Travelling  Companions.  Re- 
printed  from  *  Punch  \  With  25  Illust. 
by  J.  Bernard  Partridge.   Post  4to.,  55. 

i 

The  Man  from  Blankley's  :  a  Stor>'  { 
in  Scenes,  and  other  Sketches.    With  24 
Illustrations  by  J.  Bernard  Partridge. 
Fcp.  4to.,  65. 

Ajrtor.— A  Journey  in  Other  Worlds. 
a  Romance  of  the  Future.  By  John  Jacob 
Astor.    With  10  Illustrations.    Cr.  8vo.,  65.  | 

Baker.--BY  the  Western  Sea.  By 
James  Baker,  Author  of*  John  Westacott\ 
Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6^. 


Beaconsfleld.— Works    by   the    Earl    oi 
Beaconsfield. 

Novels  and  Tales.      Cheap  Edition. 
Complete  in  11  vols.  Cr.  8vo.,  15.  td.  each. 


Vivian  Grey. 
The  Young  Duke,  &c. 
Alroy,  Ixion,  &c. 
Contarini  Fleming,&c. 


Henrietta  Temple. 

Venetia.      Tancred. 

Coningsby.       Sybil. 

Lothair.  Endymion. 
Novels  and  Tales.  The  Hughenden 
Edition.  With  2  Portraits  and  11  Vig- 
nettes.    1 1  vols.     Crown  8vo.,  421. 

BotQton.— J  o sE pH  I N  E  C  R  L w e.  By  H  ele  n 
M.  Boulton. 

Clegg.— David's  Loom  :  a  Stor>'  of  Roch- 
dale life  in  the  early  years  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century.  ByJoHNTRAPPORD  Clegg.  Cr. 
8vo.,  25.  6^. 

DelancL — Works  by  Margaret  Deland, 
Author  of  *  John  Ward  \ 

The  Story  of  a  Child.     Cr.  8vo.,  55. 
Mr.   Tommy    Dove,   and    other    Stories. 

Crown  8vo.  6i. 
Philip  and  his  Wipe.    Crou'n  8vo.,  65. 

Dougall.— Works  by  L.  Douoall. 

Beggars  All    Crown  8vo.,  35.  6J. 
What  Necessity  Knows.    Cr.  8vo.,  65. 
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Doyle. — Works  by  A.  Conan  Doyle. 

MiCAH  Clarke  :  A  Tale  of  Monmouth's 
Rebellion.  With  Frontispiece  and  Vig- 
nette.    Cr.  8vo.,  35.  6(/. 

The  Captain  of  the  Polestar,  and 
other  Tales.     Cr.  8vo.,  3s.  6<f. 

The  Refugees  :  A  Tale  of  Two  Conti- 
nents. With  Illustrations.  Cr.Svo.,  35. 6<f. 

Farrar. — Darkness  and  Daws  :  or, 
Scenes  in  the  Days  of  Nero.  An  Historic 
Tale.  By  F.  W.  Farrar,  D.D.,  Dean  of 
Canterbury.    Cr.  Svo.,  7s.  td. 


Haggard.— Works  by  H.  Rider  Haggard. 

— continued. 

The  Witches  Head.  With  16  Illustra- 
tions.    Crown  8vo.,  35.  td. 

Mr.  Meeson's  Will.  With  16  Illustra- 
tions.   Crown  Svo.,  31.  td. 

Dawn.  With  16  Illustrations.  Crown 
Svo.,  35.  6d, 

Haggard  and  Lang.— The  World's  De- 
sire. By  H.  Rider  Haggard  and 
Andrew  Lang.  With  27  Illustrations  by 
M.  Greiffenhagen.     Cr.  Svo.  35.  6d. 


Powler.— The     Young      Pretenders.    Harte.— In  the  Carquinez  Wocds  and 
A  Story  of  Child   Life.      By    Edith  H.  ■  other  stories.      By   Bret    Harte.     Cr. 


Fowler.       With     12     Illustrations    by 
Philip  Burne-Jones.      Crown  Svo.,  6s. 

Fronde. — The  Two  Chiefs  of  Dunboy: 
an  Irish  Romance  of  the  Last  Century. 
By  J.  A.  Froude.     Cr.  Svo.,  3*.  6d. 

Garari.— An  Arranged  Marriage.  By 
Dorothea  Geraiio.     Crown  8vo.,  6j. 

Gilkes.— The  Thing  That  Hath  Been  : 
or,  a  Young  Man's  Mistakes.  By  A.  H. 
Gilkes,  M.A.,  Master  of  Dulwich  College. 
Crown  8vo.,  6i. 

Haggard.— Works  by  H.  Rider  Haggard. 
Joan  Haste.     With  Illustrations  by  T. 


Svo.,  3s.  6^. 

Homnng.— The  Unbidden  Guest.     By 
E.  W.  Hornung.     Crown  Svo.,  35.  6d. 

Lemon.— Matthew    Furth.       By    Ida 
Lemon.     Crown  Svo.,  6i. 

LyalL — Works  by  Edna  Lyall,  Author 
of  *  Donovan,'  &c. 

The   Autobiography   of   a   Slander. 
Fcp.  Svo.,  li.  sewed. 

Presentation  Edition.     With  20  Illustra- 
tions  bv   Lancelot   Speed.      Crou'n 
Svo.,  2s.  til.  net. 
Doreen.       The    Story    of    a    Singer. 
Crown  Svo.,  6s. 


S.  Wilson.     Cr.  Svo..  65    [N.arJy  ready     MelviUe.-Works  by  G.  J.  Whyte  Mel- 


The  Pkople  of  THI-:  Mist.  With  16 
Illustrations  by  Arthur  Layaru.  Crown 
Svo.,  6s. 

She.  With  32  Illustrations  by  M. 
GsKii'rENMAGEN  and  C.  H.  M.  Kerr. 
Cr.  i>vo.,  3s.  td. 

Allan  Quatkrmain.  With  31  Illus- 
trations by  C.  II.  M.  Kkkk.  Cr.  Svo., 
3s.  6f/. 

Maiwa's  Revenge  :  or,  The  War  of  the 
Little  Hand, 
cloth. 

Colonel  Quaritch,  \\C.  Cr.  Svo. 
35.  ()d. 

Cleopatra.  With  29  Full-page  Illus- 
trations by  M.  Greiffenhagen  and  R. 
Caton  Woodville.  Crown  Svo.,  35. 
td. 


VILLE. 

The  Gladiators. 
The  Interpreter. 
Good  for  NoihinR.  I 
The  Queen's  Maries.  \ 
Cr.  Svo.,  li.  td.  each. 


Holmby  House. 
Kate  Covenuy. 
Digby  Grand. 
General  Bounce. 


Oliphant.— Works  by  Mrs.  Oliphant. 
Madam.     Cr.  Svo.,  is.  td. 
In  Trust.     Cr.  Svo.,  is.  td. 

Cr.  Svo.,  IS.  boards,  is.  6c/.    Princc — The      Story      of      Christine 

Rochefort.     By  Helen  Choate  Prince. 
Crown  Svo.,  6s. 

Payn.-- Works  by  James  Payn. 

The  Luck  of  the  Darkells.    Cr.  Svo., 

IS.  Gd. 
Thicker  than  Water.     Cr.  Svo.,  is. 
td. 


Beatrice.     Cr.  Svo.,  35.  Tn/.  '  .,^,  „,.        ««r  ^  o  r  ,     ■» 

Eric  Rkighteyes.  With  17  Plates  P^iPPS;WoUey.-SNAP:  a  Legend  oj  the 
and    34    Ilhistraiions    in    the    Text     by  Lone  Mountain.     ByC.  Phillipi'sAVol- 

Lancklot  Spef.I).     Cr.  8vo.,  3s.  6./.  ^f:^-      ^^'^\^  '\  Illustrations   by  H.  G. 

Xada    the    Lily.      With    23    Hlustra-  ■  ^^i-^^nk.     Cr.  Svo.,  35.  6c/. 

tions  bv  C.  H.  M.  Kerr.     Cr.  Svo.,  3s.  td.    Rhoscomyl.— The  Jewel  of  Vns  Galon: 

Montezuma's  Daughter.  With  24  being  a  hitherto  unprinted  Chanter  in  the 
Illustrations  bv  .M.  Greiffeniiagi:n.  History  of  the  Sea  Rovers.  By  Owen 
Crown  Svo..  6s.  RHnscoMVl..     Cr.  Svo.,  6s. 

.Allan's  Wife.  With  34  Illustrations  Bobertson.  —  Nuggets  in  the  Devil's 
by  M.  Gkeiffenhagen  and  C.  H.  M.  Punch  Howl,  and  other  Australian  Tales. 
Kerr.     Crown  Svo..  3s.  td.  By  Andrew  Robertson.     Cr.  Svo.,  3s.  td. 
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SewelL— Works      by      Elizabeth 
Sbwell. 


M. 


Amy  Herbert. 
Cleve  Hall. 
Gertrude. 
Home  Life. 
After  Life. 
Ursula.    Ivors. 

25.  td. 


A  Glimpse  of  the  World. 
Laneton  Parsonage. 
Maigaiet  Percival. 
Katharine  Ashton. 
The  Earl's  Daughter. 
The  Experience  of  Life. 

Cr.  Svo.,  15.  td.  each  cloth  plain, 
each  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges. 

Stevenson.— Works    by   Robert    Louis 
Stevenson. 

Strange  Case  of  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr. 
Hyde.  Fcp.  8vo.,  15.  sewed.  15.  6<£. 
cloth. 

The  Dynamiter.    Cr.  8vo.,  35.  6</. 
Sterenson  and  Osbonme.— The  Wrono 

Box.     By  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  and 
Lloyd  Osbourne.     Cr.  8vo.,  35.  td, 

Suttner.— Lay  Down  Your  Arms  {Die  . 
Waffcn  Niedcr) :   The  Autobiography  ol  '- 
Martha  Tilling.     By  Bertha  von  Sutt-  ■ 
ner.     Translated  by  T.   Holmes.     Cr. 
Svo.,  IS.  6d. 

Trollope.— Works    by    Anthony    Trol-  ; 

LOPE.  \ 

The  Warden.     Cr.  Svo.,  15.  6J. 
Barchester  Towers.     Cr.  Svo.,  is.  6^.  . 


Walford.— Works   by  L.   B.  Walford. 
Mr.  Smith  :  a  Part  of  his  Life.     Crown 

Svo.,  25.  td. 

The  Baby's  Grandmother.  Cr.  8vo.» 
25.  bd. 

Cousins.    Crown  8vo.,  zs.  6d, 

Troublesome  Daughters.    Cr.  8vo.» 

25.  6d. 
Pauline.     Crown  Svo.,  2s.  6d, 
Dick  Netherby.     Crown  Svo.,  2S.  6d, 
The  History  of  a  Week.     Cr.  Svo., 

25.  6d. 

A  Stiff-necked  Generation.  Cr.  Svo., 
25.  6d. 

Nan,  and  other  Stories.    Cr.  Svo.,  25. 6d, 

The  Mischief  of  Monica.    Cr.  Svo., 

25.  6(/. 

The  One  Good  Guest.  Crown  Sva, 
25.  bd. 

*  Ploughed,' and  other  Stories.  Crown 
Svo.,  65. 

The  Matchmaker.     Cr.  Svo..  6s. 

West. — Works  by  B.  B.  West. 

Half-Hours  with  the  Millionaires  : 
Showing  how  much  harder  it  is  to  spend 
a  million  than  to  make  it.     Cr.  Svo.,  65. 

Sir  Simon  Vanderpetter,  and  Mind- 
ing his  Ancestors  :  Two  Reformations. 
Crown  Svo.,  55. 


True   (A)   Relation   of  the   Travels  I 
and  Perilous  Adventures  of  Mathew  ' 

Dudgeon,  Gentleman:   Wherein  is  truly  |  Wejrman.— Works  by  Stanley  Weyman. 

Bet  down  the  Manner  of  his  Taking,  the  i  ^        __                           .,,            ^      o 

Long  Time  of  his  Slavery  in  .Vlgicrs,  and  ^HE  House  of  the  Wolf.     Cr.  8vo., 

Means  of  his  Delivery.   Written  by  Himself,  i  3*' 6</. 

and  now  for  the  6rst  time  printed.  Cr.8vo.,55.  |  A  Gentleman  of  France.    Cr.  Svo.,  6s. 


Popular  Science  (Natural  History.  &e.). 


Butler.— Our  Household  Insects.  An 
Account  of  the  Insect- Pests  found  in 
Dwelling- Houses.  By  Edward  A.  Sutler, 
B.A..  B.Sc.  (Lond.).  With  113  Illustra- 
tions.    Crown  Svo.,  65. 

Pnrneanx.— Works  by  W.  Furneaux, 

F.R.G.S. 

The  Outdoor  W'orld;  or  The  Young 
Collector's  Handbook.  With  18  Plates, 
16  of  which  are  coloured,  and  549  Illustra- 
tions in  the  Text.     Crown  8vo.,  75.  6d. 

Butterflies  and  Moths  (British). 
With  12  coloured  Plates  and  241  Illus- 
trations in  the  Text.     105.  6d.  net. 


Graham.— Country  Pastimes  for  Boys, 
By  P.  Anderson  Graham.  With  numerous 
lUustrptions  from  Drawings  and  Photo- 
graphs.    Crown  8vo.  bs. 

Hartwig.— Works  by  Dr.  George  Hart- 
wig. 
The   Sea  and   its  Living  Wonders. 

With  12  Plates  and  303  Woodcuts.     8vo., 

75.  net. 
The  Tropical  World.     With  8  Plates 

and  172  Woodcuts.     8vo.,  75.  net. 
The  Polar  World.    With  3  Maps,  8 

Plates  and  85  Woodcuts.    Svo.,  75.  net. 
The  Subterranean  World.    With  3 

Maps  and  So  Woodcuts.    Svo.,  75.  net. 
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Popular  Soience   (Natural  History,  &c.) — continued. 


Hartwig. — Works  by  Dr.  George  Hart- 
wig — contin  ued. 

The   Aerial  World.    With   Map,  8 
Plates  and  60  Woodcuts.    Svo.,  7s.  net. 

Heroes  of  the  Polar  World.     19 
Illustrations.    Cr.  8vo.,  25. 

Wonders  of  the  Tropical  Forests. 
40  Illustrations.     Cr.  8vo.,  25. 

Workers   under    the    Ground.     29 
Illustrations.     Cr.  Svo.,  25. 

Marvels  Over  our  Heads.  29  Illus- 
trations.   Cr.  8vo.,  25. 

Sea  Monsters  and  Sea  Birds.  75 
Illustrations.     Cr.  Svo.,  25.  td. 

Denizens  of  the  Deep.  117  Illustra- 
tions.   Cr.  8vo.,  25,  6d, 

Volcanoes  and  Earthquakes.  30 
Illustrations.     Cr.  8vo.,  2s,  6d, 

Wild  Animals  of  the  Tropics.  66 
Illustrations.    Cr.  Svo.,  35.  6d. 

HaywarcL— Bird  Notes.  By  the  late 
Jane  Mary  Hayward.  Edited  by  Emma 
Hubbard.  With  Frontispiece  and  15  Illus- 
trations by  G.  £.  Lodge.     Cr.  Svo.,  65. 

Helmholtz.  —  Popular  Lectures  on 
Scientific  Subjects.  By  Hermann  von 
Helmholtz.  With  68  Woodcuts.  2  vols. 
Cr.  Svo.,  35.  6ii.  each. 

Hudson.— British  Birds.  By  W.  H. 
Hudson,  C.M.Z.S.  With  a  Chapter  on 
Structure  and  Classification  bv  Frank  E, 
Beddard,  F.R.S.  With  17  Plates  (8  of 
which  are  Coloured),  and  over  100  Illustra- 
tions in  the  Text.     Crown  Svo. 

[N airly  ready. 

Proctor.— Works  by  Richard  A.  Proctor. 

Light  Science  for  Leisure  Hours. 
Familiar  Essays  on  Scientific  Subjects.  3 
vols.     Cr.  vSvc,  55.  each. 

Chance  and  Luck:  a  Discussion  of 
the  Laws  of  Luck,  Coincidence,  Wagers, 
Lotteries  and  the  Fallacies  of  Gambling, 
&c.     Cr.  Svo.,  25.  boards.     2s.  6rf.  cloth.    ; 

Rough  Ways  made  Smooth.  Familiar 
Essays  on  Scientific  Subjects.  Silver 
Library'  Edition.     Cr.  8vo.,  35.  td. 

Pleasant  Ways  in  Science.  Cr.  Svo. ,5s. 
Silver  Library  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.,  3s.  td. 

The  Great  Pyramid,  Observatory, 
Tomb  and  Temple.  With  Illustrations. 
Cr.  Svo.,  5s. 

Nature  Studies.  By  R.  A.  Proctor, 
Grant  .Allen,  A.  Wilson,  T.  Foster 
and  E.  Clodd.  Cr.  Svo.,  5s.  Silver 
Library  Edition.     Crown  Svo.,  3*.  6(^ 


Proctor— Works  by  Richard  A.  Proctor. 

— continued. 

Leisure  Readinqs.  By  R.  A.  Proc- 
tor, E.  Clodd,  A.  Wilson,  T.  Fostbr 
and  A.  C.  Ranyard.    Cr.  Svo. ,  5s. 

Stanley. — A  Familiar  History  op  Birds. 
By  £.  Stanley,  D.D.,  fimnerly  Bishop  ol 
Norwich.  With  Illustrations.  Cr.  8va, 
3*-  6*^. 

Wood.— Works  by  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood. 

Homes  without  Hands  :  a  Description 
of  the  Habitation  of  Animals,  classed 
according  to  the  Principle  of  Construc- 
tion. With  140  Illustrations.  8vo.,  7J., 
net. 

Insects  at  Home  :  a  Popular  Account 
of  British  Insects,  their  Structure,  Habits 
and  Transformations.  With  700  Illustra- 
tions.    Svo. ,  75.  net. 

Insects  Abroad:  a  Popular  Account 
of  Foreign  Insects,  their  Structure.  Habits 
and  Transformations.  With  600  Illustra- 
tions.    Svo.,  75.  net. 

Bible  Animals  :  a  Description  of  every 
Living  Creature  mentioned  in  the  Scrip- 
tures.   With  112  Illustrations.     8\'0.,  7s. 

net. 

Petland  Revisited.  With  33  Illus- 
trations.    Cr.  Svo.,  3J.  6rf. 

Out  of  Doors  ;  a  Selection  of  Original 
Articles  on  Practical  Natural  History'. 
With  II  Illustrations.     Cr.  Svo.,  31.  td. 

Strange  Dwellings:  a  Description  of 
the  Habitations  of  Animals,  abridged  from 
•  Homes  without  Hands '.  With  60  Illus- 
trations.    Cr.  Svo.,  35.  6rf. 

Bird  Life  of  the  Bible.  32  Illustra- 
tions.    Cr.  Svo.,  35.  6t/. 

Wonderful  Nests.  30  Illustrations. 
Cr.  Svo.,  3J.  td. 

Homes  under  the  Ground.  28  Illus- 
trations.   Cr.  Svo.,  3*.  td. 

Wild  Animals  of  the  Bible.  29 
Illustrations.     Cr.  Svo.,  31.  td. 

Domestic  Animals  op  the  Bible.  23 
Illustrations.     Cr.  Svo.,  35.  td. 

The  Branch  Builders.  28  Illustra- 
tions.   Cr.  Svo.,  25.  td. 

Social  Habitations  and  Parasitic 
Nests.     iS  Illustrations.     Cr.  8vo.,  as. 
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Works  of  Reference. 

MmndAr'B  (Samuel)  Traasuies.  Mannder'B  (SamaeDTreaaaries-^o't^'nN^''- 

Biographical  Treasury.     With  Sup-  Scientific  and   Literary  Treasury. 

plement  brought  down  to  1889.    By  Rev.  Fcp.  8vo.,  6s. 

James  Wood.    Fcp.  Svo.,  61.  Tj,e  Treasury  of  Botany.    Edited  by 

Treasury  of  Natural  History:  or»  J.LiNDLEY,F.R.S.,andT. Moore,F.L.S. 

Popular  Dictionary  of  Zoology.      With  With  274  Woodcuts  and  20  Steel  Plates. 

900  Woodcuts.    Fcp.  Svo.,  6s.                     1  2  vols.     Fcp.  Svo.,  12s. 

Treasury   of    Geography,    Physical,  •■ 
Historical,    Descriptive,    and    Political.  |  Eoget.— Thesaurus  of  English  Words 
With  7  Maps  and  16  Plates.    Fcp.  Svo.,        and  Phrases.    Classified  and  Arranged  so 
6x.  as  to   Facilitate  the   Expression  of  Ideas 

The  Treasury  of  Bible  Knowledge.       I"*!  "*«,.'!)  rII'Ix ^  kPh^Tr ^"    ^ 
r»     ^v     D        t     A..~^    XM  A       wr.i.   -        Peter  Mark  Roget,  M.U.,  r.K.o.      Ke- 

mU^%s    Plaies     aSTd   ^oo  W^cut/  ^^^P^'^^^    throughout,    enlarged    and  im- 

Maps,    15    Plates,    and    300   woodcuts.  pj^vcd,  partly  from  the  Author's  Notes,  and 

i-cp.   5VO.,  oj.  ^^,^jj  ^  ^^y   jj^jgj^^  jjy  ^j^^  Author's  Son, 

Historical    Treasury:    Outlines    of  John  Lewis  Rooet.    Crown  Svo.,  10*.  6rf. 
Universal  History,  Separate  Histories  of  j 

aU  Nations.    Fcp.  Svo.,  65.                        ;  WilliclL— Popular     Tables    for    giving 

Treasury  of  Knowledge  and  Library  ;  information  for  ascertaining  the  vsdue  of 

OF  Reference.     Comprising  an  English  Lifehold,  Leasehold,  and  Church  Property, 

Dictionary     and     Grammar,     Universal  the  Public  Funds,  &c.       By  Charles  M. 

Gazeteer,  Classical  Dictionary,  Chrono-  Willich.      Edited  by   H.  Bencb  Jones. 

logy.  Law  Dictionary,  &c.    Fcp.  Svo..  6s.  \  Crown  Svo.,  105.  6d. 

Children's  Books. 

Orake. — Works  by  Rev.  A.  D.  Crake.        i  Lang.— Works  edited  by  Andrew  Lang. 
Edwy  the  Fair  ;  or.  The  First  Chro-  '      —continuid. 

Afl'itf  f rrm.';  . ^^^r^hr^J^M  '  the  blue  poetry  Book.    School  Edi- 

Alfoar    the  Dane:  or,  the    Second  .       ^..^        illustrations.     Fcp.  8vo., 

Chronicle  of  iGscendune.    Cr.  Svo.  2i.  oa.  [  'g.                                            '^ 
The  Rival   Heirs  :  being  the  Third  | 

and  Last  Chronicle  of  iGscendune.    Cr.  '  The  True  Story  Book.    With  8  Full 

Svo.,  25.  6d.                                                 !  page  Illustrations  and  5S  Illustrations  in 

The  House  op  Walderne.     A  Tale  of  |  the  Text,  by  H.  J.  Ford,  Lucien  Davis, 

the  Cloister  and  the  Forest  in  the  Days  C.  H.  M.  Kerr,  Lancelot  Speed,  and 

of  the  Barons'  Wars.    Crown  Svo.,  25.  6d.  Lockhart  Bogle.     Cr.  Svo.,  6s, 
Brian  Fitz-Count.  A  Stor>' of  Walling-  1 

ford  Castle  and  Dorchester  Abbey.    Cr.  '  Meade.— Works  by  L.  T.  Meade. 

Svo.,  2i.6rf.                                             .  daddy's    Boy.       With    Illustrations. 

Lang. — Works  edited  by  Andrew  Lanq.  Crown  Svo.,  35.  6d. 

The  Blue  Fairy  Book.     With  8  Full  \  Deb  and  the  Duchess.    With  Illus- 

page  Illustrations  and  130  Illustrations  in  !  trationsby  M.  E.  Edwards.    Crown  8vo., 

the  Text  by  H.  J.  Ford  and  G.  P.  Jacomb  3*-  ^' 

Hood.    Crown  Svo.,  6j.  The  Beresford  Prize.     Crown  35.  6d. 
The  Red  Fairy  Book.     With  4  Full  | 

page  Illustrations  and  96  Illustrations  in  i  MoleswortlL— Works    by    Mrs.    MoLES- 

the  Text  by  H.  J.  Ford  and  Lancelot  I  worth. 

Speed.    Crown  Svo.,  61.                            !  Silverthorns.      Illustrated.      Crown 

The   Green   Fairy  Boor.      With   11  i  Svo.,  55. 

Full  page  Illustrations  and  S8  Illustrations  I  The  Palace  in  the  Garden,      ^lus- 

in  the  Text  by  H.  J.  Ford  and  L.  Bogle.  I  trated.      Cro\^'n  Svo.,  25.  6d. 

Crown  Svo.,  65.  ' 

The  Yellow  Fairy  Book.   With  22  Full  Soulsby.— Stray  Thoughts  for  Girls.    By 

page  Illustrations  and  S2  Illustrations  in  ,  Lucy  H.  M.  Soulsby,  Head  Mistress  of 

the  Text  by  H.  J.  Ford.     Crown  Svo.,  6s.  |  Oxford  High  School.    i6ma,  is.  6d.  net. 
The   Blue   Poetry  Book.     With   12  ' 


Full  page  Illustrations  and  SS  Illustrations 
in  the  Text  by  H.  J.  Ford  and  Lancelot 
Speed.    Cr.  Svo.,  6s. 


Stevenson.— A  Child*s  Garden  op 
Verses.  By  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 
Fcp.  Svo.,  5s. 
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Longmans'  Series  of  Books  for  Girls. 

Crown  8vo.,  price  25.  6d.  each. 

Atelier    (The)    Du   Lys  :    or,  an  Art  ;  The  Third  Miss  St.  Quentin,     By  Mrs. 
Student  in  the  Reign  of  Terror.  |      Molesworth. 

By  thk  same  Author.  i  Atherstone  Priory.     By  L.  N.  Comys. 

Mademoiselle  Mori  :  a  Tale  of  Modern  !  ^he  Story  of  a  Spring  Morning,  etc. 

Modern  Rome. 
That  Child. 
Under  a  Cloud. 
The  Fiddler  of  Lugau. 
A  Child  of  the  Revolution. 
Hbster's  Venture. 


By  Mrs.  Molesworth.     Illustrated. 
Neighbours.      By    Mrs.    Molesworth. 
Very    Young;     and    Quite     Another 
Story.    Two  Stories.     By  Jean  Ingelow. 
Can  this  be  Love  ?     Bj-  Louisa  Park- 
Keith    Deramore.      By  the   Author  of 

•  Miss  Molly '. 
Sidney.     By  Margaret  Del  and. 
In    the    Olden    Time  :    a  Tale    of   the  |  l^^st    Words    to   Girls    on    Life   at 
Peasant  War  in  Germany.  School  and  .vftkr  School.     By  Mrs.  W. 

The  Younger  Sister.  Grey. 


The  Silver  Library. 

Crown  8vo.    35.  6d.  each  Volume. 


Arnold's  (81r  Edvrin)  Seas  and  Lands.    With 

71  Illustrations,    y.  6d. 
Batfehot  (W.)  Biographical  Studies,    y.  6d. 
Bagehot  (W.)  Economic  Studies.    3.r.  6d. 
Bmgfihot  (W.)  Literary  Studies.    3  vols,  los.  6d. 
Baker's  (Sir  S.  W.)  El^t  Years  in  Ceylon. 

With  6  Illustrations,     y.  6d. 
Baker's  (Sir  S.  W.)  Rifle  and  Hound  In  Ceylon. 

With  6  Illustrations,     y.  61/. 
Baring-Oould*s  (Rev.  S.)  Curious  Myths  of  the 

Middle  Ages.    3.^.  6d. 
Baring-Gould's  (Rev.  S.)  Origin  and  Develop- 
ment of  Religious  Belief.    2  vols.    35. 6</.  each. 
Becker's  (Prof.)  Gallus :  or,  Roman  Scenes  in  the 

Time  of  Augustus,     lllustratcfl.     y.  6J. 
Becker's  (Prof.)  Charicles:  or.  Illustnitions  of 

the   Private    Life   of   the    Ancient    Greeks. 

Illustrated.     3.V.  6^/. 
Bent's  (J.  T.)  The  Ruined  Cities  of  Mashona- 

land :  being  a  Record  of  Excavation  and  Ex- 
ploration in   1891.     With   117  Illustrations. 

y.  6d. 
Bras8ey*8  (Lady)  A  Voyage  in  the  *  Sunbeam '. 

With  66  Illustrations,     y.  6J. 
Olodd's  (E.)  Story  of  Creation:  a  Plain  Account 

of  Evolution.     With  77  Illustrations,    y.  6d. 
Conybeare  (Rev.  W.  J.)  and   Howson's  (Very 

Rev.  J.  S.)  Life  and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul. 

46  Illustrations,     y.  6J. 
DougalPs  (L.)  Beggars  All :  a  Novel.     3^.  6(f. 
Doyle's  (A.  Conan)  Micah  Clarke.     A    Tale  of 

Monmcmtn's  Rel)ellion.     y.  6<i. 
Doyle*8  (A.  Conan)  The  Captain  of  the  Polestar, 

and  other  Tales.     3^.  6./. 
Doyle's  (A.  Conan)  The  Refugees:  A  Tale  of 

Two  Continents,     With  Illustrations.     y6ii. 
Fronde's  (J.  A.)  Short  Studies  on  Great  Sub- 
jects.   4  vols.     3^-.  6./.  each. 
Froude*s  (J.  A.)  Thomas  Carlyle :  a  History  of 

his  Life. 

1 795- 1 835.     2  vols.     J 5. 

18-^^-1881.     2  vols.     7J. 


Fronde's  (J.  A.)  Casar :  a  Sketch.     3^.  6d. 
Fronde's  (J.  A.ytThe  Spanish   Story  of  the 

Armada,  and  other  I-!ss;iys.     y,  6d. 
Fronde's  (J.  A.)  The  Two  Chiefs  of  Donboy :  an 

Irish  Ronmnce  of  the  L-ast  Ceniun*.     y.  6J. 
Fronde's  (J.  A.)  The  History  of  England,  from 

the   Fall  of  Wolsev  to   the   Defeat  of  the 

Spiinish  Amiada.     12  vols.     3^.  6J.  each. 
Froude's  (J.  A.  I  The  Englich  In  Ireland.    3  vols. 

loj.  6J. 
Olelg's   (Rev.    0.    R.)    Life    of    the    Doke   of 

Wellington.     With  Portrait,     y.  6d. 
Haggard's  (H.  R.)  She :  .\  Historj- of  Adventure. 

32  Illustrations,     y.  6J. 
Haggard*s  (H.  R.)   Allan  QuaUrmaln.     W:ih 

20  Illustrations,     y.  6J. 
Haggard*s  (H.  R.)  Colonel  Quarltch,  V.C.  :   a 

Talc  of  Country  Life.     y.  (ui. 
Haggard*s  (H.  R.)  Cleopatra.     With  29  Full- 
pa  ije  Illustrations,     y.  6d. 
Haggard*s  (H.  R.)  Eric  Brlghteyes.    With  51 

lllubtiations.      y.  6J. 
Haggard's  (H.  R.)  Beatrice.    3^.  6if. 
Haggard's  (H.  R.)  Allan's  Wife.    With  34  Illus- 
trations,    y.  6c/. 
Haggard's  (H.  R.)  The  Witch's  Head.    With 

Illustnitions.     y.  6J. 
Haggard's  (H.  R.)  Mr.  lleeson's  V;ill.    With 

Illustrations.     %y.  6rf. 
Haggard's  (H.R.)  Dawn.  With  i6Illusts.  y.6d. 
Haggard's  (H.  R.)  and  Lang's  (A.)  The  World's 

Desire.    With  27  Illustrations,     v-  6./. 
Haggard's  IH.  R.i  Nada  the  Lily^.    Wiih  23 

Illustrations  by  C.  M.  Kerr,     y.^x.:'. 
Harte's  (Bret)  In  the  Carquin ex '^ Woods  and 

other  Stories,    y.  6d. 
Helmholtz's  (Hermann  von)  Popular  Lectures 

on  Scientific  Sutjects.    With  68  Woodcuts. 

2  vols.     3.^.  6:/.  eaeh. 
Hewitt's  (W.)  YlslU  to  Remarkable  Places 

80  Illustrations,     y.  6d. 
Hornung's  (E.  W.)  The  Unbidden  Guest   3.'.  (J. 
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The  Silver  LihrsLry— continued. 


J«fftrlM*  (R.)  TlM  Story  of  My  Hoart:   My 

Autobiography.    With  Portrait.     3;.  6</. 
JefftrlM*   (R.)  Field   and   Hedgerow.      Last 

Essays  of.     With  Portrait,     y.  6d. 
JofferlM*  (R.)  Red  Deer.    With  17  Illustrations 

by  J.  Charlton  and  H.  Tunaly.   35.  6d. 
Jefferies'  (R.)  Wood  Maglo:  a  Fable.     With 
Frontispiece  and  Vignette  by  £.  V.  B.    35.  6d. 
Jefferies  (R.)  The  Toilers  of  the  Field.    With 

Portrait  from  the  Bust  in  Salisbury  Cathedral. 

y.  6d. 
Kni^n  (B.  F.)  The  Crniie  of  the  <Alerte': 

the  Narrative  of  a  Search  for  Treasure  on 

the    Desert   Island  of   Trinidad.      With    a 

Maps  and  23  Illustrations,     y.  6d. 
Knight  (E.  F.)  Where  Three  Empirei  Meet :  a 
Narrative    of    Recent  Travel    in    Kashmir, 
Western  Tibet.  Baltistan,  Gilgit,  and  the  ad- 
joining Countries.    With  a  Map  and  54  Illus- 
trations,    y.  6d. 
Uuif  a  (A.)  iLn^ing  Bketohes.    y-^d. 
Lantf*!  (A.)  Cnitom  and  Myth :  Studies  of  Early 

Usage  and  Belief,     y.  6d. 
Leei  (J.  A.)  and  Clatterbock*K  (W.  J.)  B.  C 

1887,  A  Ramble  in  British  Columbia.    With 

Maps  and  75  Illustrations,     y.  6d. 
Maoanlay*s  (Lord)  Essays  and  Lays  of  Ancient 

Rome.      With     Portrait    and     Illustration. 

y.  6d. 
Maoleod's  (H.  D.)  The  Elements  of  Banking. 

y.  6d. 
Mitfshman*8   (J.    C)   Memoirs  of   Sir  Henry 

Haveloek.    y.  6d. 
Max  Miiller's  (F.)  India,  vhat  oan  it  teach  as? 

y.  6d. 
Max  Miiller's  (F.)  introduction  to  the  Science 

of  Religion,    y.  6J. 
Merivale's   (Dean)   History   of    the   Romans 

under  the  Empire.    8  vols.    y.  (u/.  each. 
Mill's  (J.  8.)  Principles  of  Political  Economy. 

y.  6d. 
Mili*s  (J.  B.)  System  of  Logic,    y.  6d. 


Milner*s  (Geo.)  Country  Pleasures :  the  Chroni- 
cle of  a  Year  chiefly  in  a  Garden,     y.  6d, 
Hansen's  (F.)  The  First  Crossing  of  GreenlmDd, 

With  Illustrations  and  a  Map.     y.  6d. 
Phillipps-Wolley*8  (C.)  Snap :  a  Legend  of  the 

Lone    Mountain.      With    13    Illustrations. 

y.  6d. 
Proctor's  (R«  A.)  The  Orbs  Around  Us :  Essays 

on  the  Moon    and    Planets.   Meteors  and 

Comets,  the  Sun  and  Coloiu^d  Pairs  of  Suns. 

y.  6d. 
Proctor's  (R.  A.)  The  Expanse  of  Heaven  1 

Essays  on  the  Wonders  of  the  Firmament 

y.  6d. 
Proctor's  (R.  A.)  Other  Worlds  than  Ours.  y.6d 
Proctor's  (R.  A.)  Rough  Ways  made  Smootb 

y.  6d. 
Proctor's  (R.  A.)  Pleasant  Ways  in  Seieaoe 

y.  6d. 
Proctor's  (R.  A.)   Myths  and  Marvels  of  !■• 

tronomy.    y.  6d. 
Proctor's  <R.  A.)  Nature  Studies,    y.  6d. 
RoBsettl's  (Maria  F.)  A  Shadow  of  Dante :  bein| 

an    Essay   towards    studying    Himself,  hii 

World  and  his  Pilgrimage,    y.  6d. 
Smith  (R.  Bosvorth)  Carthage  and  the  Cartha 

ginians.    With  Maps.  Plans,  &c.    35.  6d, 
Stanley's  (Bishop)  Familiar  History  of  Birds 

160  Illustrations.     3^.  6d. 
Stevenson  (R.  L.)  and  Osbonme's  (U.)  Tin 

Wrong  Box.    3^.  M. 
Stevenson  (Robert  Louis)  and  Stevenson  (Fann: 

van  de  Orift)  Here  New  Arabian  NightSir- 

The  Dynamiter,     y.  6tf. 
Weyman's    (Stanley  J.)   The   House  of  thi 

Wolf:  a  Romance,     y.  6d. 
Wood's  (Rev.  J.  G.)  Petland  Revisited.    Wit] 

33  Illustrations,     y.  6d. 
Wood's  (Rev.  J.  G.)  Strange  Dwellings.    Wit] 

60  Illustrations,     y.  6d. 
Wood's  (Rev.  J.  G.)  Out  of  Doors.    11  Illustra 

tions.     y.  6d. 


Cookery,   Do.mestio  Management,   eto. 


Acton. — Modern    Cookery.     By    Eliza 
Acton.     With  150  Woodcuts.     Fcp.  Svo.,  j 
45.  6^. 

BulL— Works  by  Thomas  Bull,  M.D. 

Hints  to  Mothers  on  the  Manage- 
ment OF  THEIR  Health  during  the 
Period  of  Pregnancy.  Fcp.  8vo.,  u.  6d, 

The  Maternal  Management  of  Chil- 
dren IN  Health  and  Disease.  Fcp. 
Svo.,  15.  6</. 

De  Sails. — Works  by  Mrs.  De  Salis. 

Cakes  and  Confections  X  la   Mode. 

Fcp.  8vo.,  15.  6rf. 
Dogs;  A  Manual  for  Amateurs.     Fcp. 

8vo. 
Dressed   Game   and   Poultry   X   la 

Mode.     Fcp.  Svo.,  15.  6</. 
Dressed    Vegetables    X    la    Mode. 

Fcp.  Svo.,  15.  6^. 
Drinks  X  la  Mode.     Fcp.  8vo.,  15.  6d, 
Entries  X  la  Mode.     Fcp.  Svo.,  15.  6i. 


De  Sails.— Works  by  Mrs.  De  Salis— a;»^ 
Floral     Decorations.        Fcp.    Svo, 

15.  6d. 

Gardening  a  La  Mode.  Fcp.  8vc 
Part  I.,  Vegetables,  15.  td.  Part  II. 
Fruits,  15.  td. 

National  Viands  a  la  Mode.     Fcp 

8vo.,  15.  td. 
New-laid    Eggs  :    Hints   for  Amateu 

Poultry  Rearers.     Fcp.  8vo.,  15.  6d. 
Oysters  X  la  Mode.     Fcp.  8vo.,  is.  6ti 
Puddings   and    Pastry   a    la    Modi 

Fcp.  8vo.,  IS.  td. 
Savouries  X  la  Mode.  Fcp.  8vo.,  is.  tc 
Soups  and  Dressed  Fish  a  la  Mode 

Fcp.  8vo.,  15.  6</. 
Sweets   and    Supper    Dishes    X    l 

Mode.     Fcp.  Svo.,  15.  td. 
Tempting  Dishes  for  Small  Income; 

F'cp.  Svo.,  is.td. 
Wrinkles   and   Notions   for    ever 

Household.     Crown  Svo.,  15.  6^. 
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Cookery  and  Domestic  Management — continued. 


Lear.— Maiore  Cookery.  By  H.  L. 
Sidney  Lear.    i6mo.,  25. 

Poole.— Cookery  for  the  Diabetic.  By 
W.  H.  and  Mrs.  Poole.  With  Preface  by 
Dr.  Pavy.     Fcp.  Svo.,  2*.  6d. 

West.  — The  Mother's  Manual  of 
Children's  Diseases.  By  Charles  West, 
M.D.    Fcp.  8vo.,  2(.  6<f. 


Walker.— A  Handbook  for  Mothers: 
being  Simple  Hints  to  Women  on  the 
Management  of  their  Health  during  Preg- 
nancy and  Confinement,  together  with 
Plain  Directions  as  to  the  Care  of  Infants. 
By  Jane  H.  Walker,  L.R.C.P.  and  L.M., 
L.R.C.S.  and  M.D.  (Brux).  Crown  8vo.. 
25.  6d. 


Miscellaneous  and  Critical  Works. 


Allixigham.— Varieties  in  Prose.  By 
William  Allingham.  3  vols.  Crown  8vo., 
185.  (Vols.  I  and  2,  Rambles,  by  Patricius 
Walker.    Vol.  3,  Irish  Sketches,  etc.) 

Axmstroxig.— Essays  and  Sketches.  By 
Edmund  J.  Armstrong.     Fcp.  Svo.,  55. 

Bagehot.— Literary  Studies.  By 
Walter  Bagehot.  3  vols.  Crown  8vo., 
los.  6d. 

Baxlng-Gtonld.— Curious  Myths  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  By  Rev.  S.  Baring-Gould. 
Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6d. 

Battye. — Pictures  in  Prose  of  Nature, 
Wild  Sport,  and  Humble  Life.  By 
Aubyn  Trevor  Battye,  B.A.    Cr.  Svo.,  65. 

Baynes.  —  Shakespeare  Studies,  and 
other  Essays.  By  the  late  Thomas  Spencer 
Baynes,  LL.B.,  LL.D.  With  a  Bio- 
graphical Preface  by  Professor  Lewis 
Campbell.     Crown  Svo.,  7s.  6c/. 

Boyd  (*  A.  K.  H.  B.  ').-Works  by  A.  K.  H. 
Boyd,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

A  nd  sec  Miscellaiuous  Theological  Works,  p.  24. 

Autumn     Holidays    of    a    Country 
Parson.      Crown  Svo.,   35.   td. 

Commonplace    Philosopher.      Crown 
Svo.,  35.  6^/. 

Critical  Essays  of  a  Country  Parson. 
Crown  Svo.,  35.  6 J. 

East    Coast    Days     and     Memories. 
Crown  Svo.,    35.    6d. 

Landscapes,  Churches  and  Morali- 
ties.     Crown  Svo.,  35.  6rf. 

Leisure  Hours  in  Town.     Crown  Svo., 
3i.  6 J. 

Lessons  of  Middle  Age.     Crown  Svo., 
35.  6(i. 

Our  Little  Life.     Two  Series.     Cr. 
Svo.,  35.  6</.  each. 

Our  Homely  Comedy  :  and  Tragedy 
Crown  Svo.,  35.  6d. 


Boyd  (' A.  K  H.  B.').— Works  by  A.  K.  H. 
Boyd,  D.D.  LL.D.— contintud. 

Recreations  of  a  Country  Parson. 
Three  Series.  Crown  Svo.,  3*.  6d.  each. 
Also  First  Series.    Popular  Ed.    Svo.,  6d. 

Butler.— Works  by  Samuel  Butler. 

Erewhon.    Cr.  8vo.,  5s. 

The  Fair  Haven.  A  Work  in  Defence 
of  the  Miraculous  Element  in  our  Lord's 
Ministry*.     Cr.  Svo.,  71.  6d. 

Life  and  Habit.  An  Essay  after  a 
Completer  View  of  Evolution.  Cr.  Svo., 
75.  6d. 

Evolution,  Old  and  New.  Cr.  Svo., 
105.  6d. 

Alps  and  Sanctuaries  of  Piedmont 
and  Canton  Ticino.  Illustrated.  Pott 
4to.,  I05.  6d. 

Luck,  or  Cunning,  as  the  Main 
Means  of  Organic  Modification  ? 
Cr.  Svo.,  75.  6rf. 

Ex  VoTo.  An  Account  of  the  Sacro 
Monte  or  New  Jerusalem  at  Varallo-Sesia. 
Crown  Svo.,  loj.  6d. 

Qwilt.— An  Encyclopaedia  of  Architec- 
ture. By  Joseph  Gwilt,  F.S.A.  Illus- 
trated with  more  than  iioo  Engravings  on 
Wood.  Revised  (iSSS),  with  Alterations 
and  Considerable  Additions  by  Wyatt 
Pai»worth.     Svo.,  £2  12s.  6d. 

Hart.— Studies  in  American  Educa- 
tion. By  Albert  Bushnell  Hart. 
Ph.D.      Crown  Svo.,  5i. 

James.— Mining  Royalties:  their  Prac- 
tical Operation  and  Effect.  By  Charles 
Ashworth  James,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Bar- 
rister-at-I.aw.     Fcp.  4to.,  5*. 

Laurie.— Historical  Survey  of  Pre- 
Christian  Education.  By  S.  S.  Laurie, 
A.M.,  LL.D.     Crown  Svo.,  I2s. 
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Miscellaneous  and  Critical  Works— coniinued. 


Fefferies.— Works  by  Richard  Jbfperibs. 

Field  and  Hedgerow  :  last  Essays. 
With  Portrait.     Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

The  Story  of  My  Heart  :  my  Autobio- 
graphy. With  Portrait  and  New  Preface 
by  C.  J.  Longman.    Crown  8vo.,  3s.  td. 

Red  Deer.  With  17  Illustrations 
by  J.  Charlton  and  H.  Tunaly.  Crown 
8vo.,  35.  6^. 

The  Toilers  of  the  Field.  With 
Portrait  from  the  Bust  in  Salisbury 
Cathedral.    Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

Wood  Magic  :  a  Fable.  With  Frontis- 
piece and  Vigrnette  by  E.  V.  B.  Crown 
8vo.,  31.  6d. 

Thoughts  from  the  Writings  of 
Richard  Jefferies.  Selected  by  H.  S. 
Hoole  Waylex.    i6mo.,  35.  6d. 

JohnBon.— The  Patentee's  Manual  :  a 
Treatise  on  the  Law  and  Practice  of  Letters 
Patent.  By  J.  &  J.  H.  Johnson,  Patent 
Agents,  &c.      8vo.,  105.  6d. 

Iiang.— Works  by  Andrew  Lang. 

Letters  to  Dead  Authors.  Fcp. 
8vo.,   25.   6d,  net. 

Books  and  Bookmen.  With  2  Coloured 
Plates  and  17  Illustrations.  Fcp.  8vo.t 
25.  6d,   net. 

Old  Friends.     Fcp.  Svo.,  2s.  6d.  net. 

Letters  on  Literature.  Fcp.  8vo., 
25.  6d.  net. 

Cock  Lane  and  Common  Sense.  Fcp. 
Sx'o.y  65.  6d.  net. 

Leonard.—  The  Camel  :  Its  Uses  and 
Management.  By  Major  Arthur  Glyn 
Leonard,  late  2nd  East  Lancashire  Regi- 
ment.    Royal  Svo.,  215.  net. 

Max  Miiller. — Works  by  F.  Max  MI'ller. 

India  :  What  can  it  Teach  Us  ? 
Crown  8vo.,     35.  6d. 

Chips    from    a   German    Workshop. 

Vol.  I.  Recent  Essays  and  Addresses. 
CrownSvo.,  65.  6d.  net. 

Vol.  II.  Biographical  Essays.  Cr.  8vo., 
65.  6d.  net. 

Vol.  III.  Essays  on  Language  and  Litera- 
ture.   65.  6d.  net. 

Vol.  IV.  Essays  on  the  Sciences  of  Lan- 
guage, of  Thought,  and  of  Mytholog>'. 

[In  preparation. 

MacfarrexL— Lectures  on  Harmony. 
By  Sir  George  A.  Macfarren.    8vo.,  125. 


Mendelssohn.— The  Letters  of  Felix 
Mendelssohn.  Translated  by  Lady  Wal- 
lace.   2  vols.    Cr.  8vo.,  loj. 

Milner.— Works  by  George  Milker. 

Country  Pleasures  :  the  Chronicle 
of  a  Year  chiefly  in  a  Garden.  Cr.  8vo., 
35.  bd. 

Studies  of  Nature  on  the  Coast  op 
Arran.  With  10  Full-pa^e  Copperplates 
and  12  Illustrations  in  the  Text  by  W. 
Noel  Johnson.    Crown  8vo.,  6s.  6d.  net. 

Poore. — Essays  on  Rural  Hygiene. 
By  George  Vivian  Poore,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P. 
With  13  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.,  6s.  6d, 

Proctor.— Works  by  Richard  A.  Proctor. 

Strength  and  Happiness.  With  9 
Illustrations.      Crown  8vo.,  $s. 

Strength  :  How  to  get  Strong  and 
keep  Strong,  with  Chapters  on  Rowing 
and  Swimming,  Fat,  Age,  and  the  Waist. 
With  9  Illustrations.     CroMi'n  8vo.,  25. 

Bichardson.  —  National  Health.  A 
Review  of  the  Works  of  Sir  Edwin  Chad- 
wick,  K.C.B.  By  Sir  B.  W.  Richardson, 
M.D.     Crown  Svo.,  4J.  6d. 

Rossetti.— A  Shadow  of  Dante:  being 
an  Essay  towards  studying  Himself,  his 
World  and  his  Pilgrimage.  By  Maria 
Francesca  Rossetti.  With  Frontispiece 
by  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti.  Cr.  8vo., 
105.  6d.     Cheap  Edition,  35.  6d. 

■  Solovyoff.— A  Modern  Priestess  of  Isis 
(Madame     Blavatsky).       Abridged    and 

!  Translated  on  Behalf  of  the  Society  for 
Psychical   Research    from   the   Russian  of 

I  Vsevolod  Sergveevich  Solovyoff.  By 
Walter  Leaf,  Litt.  D.    With  Appendices. 

Crown  Svo.,  6s. 

I 

i  Stevens.— On  the  Stowage  of  Ships  and 
their  Cargoes.  With  Information  regard- 
ing   Freights,    Charter-parties,    &c      By 

I  Robert  White  Stevens,  Associate-Mem- 
ber of  the  Institute  of  Naval  Architects. 
8vo.,  2 1  J. 

j  Van  Dyke.— A  Text-Book  of  the  His- 
tory of  Painting.  By  John  C.  Van  Dyke, 

I  of  Rutgers  College,  U.S.  With  Frontispiece 
and  log  Illustrations  in  the  Text     Crown 

I      Svo.,  65. 

West.— Wills,  and  How  Not  to  Make 

j      Them.    With  a  Selection  of  Leading  Cases, 

I      Frontispiece.    By  B.  B.  West,  Author  of 

*'  Half-Hours  with  the  Millionaires  ".    Fcp. 

I      8vo.,  25.  6d. 
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Miscellaneous  Theological  Works. 

^^*for  Church  of  England  and  Roman  Catholic  Works  see  Messrs.  Longmans  &  Co.'s 

Special  Catalogues, 

Balfour.— The  Foundations  of  Belief  :    yartineau.— Works     by     James     Mar- 
being  Notes  Introductory  to  the  Study  of :      tineau,  D.D.,  LL.D. 
Theology.     Hy  the  Right  Hon.  Arthur  J.  |       ~~  ~ 

Bali'our,  M.P.    8vo..  I2S.  6d, 

Boyd.— Works  by  A.  K.  H.  Boyd,  D.D., 
First  Minister  of  St.  Andrews,  author   of 
'Recreations  of  a  Country  Parson,*  &c. 
Counsel  and  Comfort  from  a  City 

Pulpit.     Crown  8vo.,  3J.  6d, 
Sunday  Afternoons  in  the   Parish 

Church    of   a    Scottish    University' 

City.     Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6d. 
Changed    Aspects    of     Unchanged 

Truths.     Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 
Graver    Thoughts    of    a    Country 

Parson.       Three  Series.      Crown  8vo., 

31.  6d.  each. 
Present  Day  Thoughts.    Crown  Svo., 

35.  6d. 
Seaside  Musings.     Crown  8vo.,  39.  6ii, 
•To    Meet    the    Day'    through    the 

Christian  Year :  being  a  Text  of  Scripture, 

with  an  Original  Meditation  and  a  Short 

Selection  in  Verse  for  Kvery  Day.    Crown 

8vo.,  45.  Cki. 

Darmesteter.       Sl:li:cti:i)     Essays     of 

Jamks  Darmi:sti:ti:k.    With  Portrait.    Cr. 

8vo.,  6s.  6c/. 

C(»STi-NTs: — The  Suprcire  Goc!  in  the  Indo-Kuro- 
pean  MylholoRy — F.rn<  st  Ktn.-.ii — The  RcKgions  of  the 
Future — An  lissay  en  the  History  of  the  jews — Atiih.-xn 
Life  in  Ah^h;»n  Sonjjs-  Racv  and  Tr.ulition- -  The 
Prophi.ts  of  Isr;u:l. 

De  la  Saussaye.  A  Manual  of  the 
Science  or  Rhi.ioion.  Ky  Professor  Ciian- 
TEpiE  DE  LA  Saissam:.  Tran.slated  bv 
Mrs.  Coi.YKK  FEiuiisso.N  iuit'  Max 
MuLLEk^.     Crown  Svo.,  12s.  6d. 

Kalisch.-    Works  by  M.  M.  Kalisch.  Ph.D. 

Bible  Studiiis.  Part  I.  The  Pro- 
phecies of  K;ilaam.  .^vo..  105.  6(/.  Part 
II.     The  i5ook  of  Jonah.     8vo.,  10s.  Cxi. 

Commentary  on  the  Old  1  estamknt  : 
with  a  Ntw  Translation.  Vol.  I.  Ciencsis. 


Hours  of  Thought  on  Sacred  Thingji  : 

Sermons,  2  vols.    Cr.  8vo..  7s.  6d.  each- 
Endeavours    after    the    Christl\n 

Life.     Discourses.     Crown  8vo.,  7^.  fui. 
The  Seat  of  Authority  in  Religion. 

8\'o.,  1 4*. 
Essays,  Reviews,  and  Addresses.    4 

Vols.     Crown  8vo.,  75.  6*/.  each. 
I.  Personal ;  Political. 
II.  EcclesiaMtical ;  Historical. 

III.  Theological  ;  Philosophical. 

IV.  .\cademical  ;  Religious. 
Home  Prayers,  with  Two  Services  for 

Public  \N'orship.     Crown  8vo..  3.?.  6d. 

Max  Miiller.— Works  by  F.  Max  Mr  leer. 

HiRBERT  Lectures  on  the  Origin  and 
Growth  or  l\ELiGioN,  as  illustrated  by 
the  Religions  of  India.  Crown  Svo.»  7s.  6d. 

Introduction  to  the  Scilnce  of  Re- 
ligion :  Four  Lectures  delivered  at  the 
Royal  Institution.     Crown  Svo..  35.  6ii. 

Natural  Religion.  The  Girt'ord  Lec- 
tures, delivered  before  the  L'niversiiy  d 
Criasj;o\v  in  iSiiS.     Crown  8vo..  10s.  6</. 

Physical  Religion.  The  Giffon^i  Lec- 
tures, delivered  before  the  University  of 
Glasgow  in  iSgo.     Crown  Svo..  :o5.  6if. 

ANTHRurOLOCiICAL        RELiGION.  ThC 

Gilford  Lectures,  delivered  before  the  Uni- 
versity of  Giass^ow  in  ^891.  Cr.Svo.,  iojf.«.i:i. 

TiiLosopHY  OK  Psychological  Kl- 
LiGioN.  The  Girtord  Lectures,  delivered 
before  the  l'niversiiy  of  Giasj^ov."  in  l^(j2. 
Crown  Svo.,  105.  6(f. 

TuuvAi    LKCTi"iirs    on    the   Vei»anta 
PniLosoi'iiv,    delivered     at     the     Royal 
Institution  in  Marcl;.  iSc^.      8vo.,  5s. 
Phillips. — Thi:  Tlaching  of  the  \'r.:\\s. 

What  Li;;ht  does  it  Throw  on  the  Oriijir; 

and  Development  of  Religion  ?    Hy  Mavkici". 

Phi:, MI'S,  London  Mission,  Madras.    Urown 

Svo.,  65. 


Svo.,    iSi.     Or  adapted  for  the  General  ,  SchoUer.-  A  Chai'TEK  OF   Church   His- 


Reader.       12s.     Vol.    II.     I'lxodus.     155. 

Or  adapted  for  tlie  General  Reader,      izs. 

Vol.   III.      Leviticus,   Part  I.       155.     Or 

adapted  for  the  General  Reader.    S.v.    Vol. 

IV,    Leviticus,  Part  II.     i=,s.    Or  adapted 

for  the  General  Reader.     S>-. 
Macdonald.     Works    by  George    Mac- 

donald,  LL.D. 
L-NsroKEN    Sermons.      Three    Series. 

Crown  Svo.,  3s.  fx/.  each. 
The  Miracles  of  Our  Lord.     Crown 

8vo.,  35.  6</. 
A    Book  of  Strife,  in  the  Form  of 

the  Diary   or  an  Old   Soul  :  Poems. 

iSmo.,  65. 

if).oio/0  o> 


TORY  KROM  Soi'TM  Gkrmanv  :  leinii 
Fassa<;es  fro,m  the  Life  of  Johann  l'\nn- 
gelist  Georp;  Lut/,  formerly  Parish  Prie-l 
and  Dean  in  Oberroth.  Bavaria.  By  L.  W. 
Slikllfk.  Translated  from  the  German 
bv  W.  Wallis.  Crown  Svo..  3s.  6  r'. 
SU'PKKNATURAL  RELKHOX  :  an 
Inquiry  into  the  Reality  of  Divine  Revela- 
tion. 3  vols.  Svo.,  3^s. 
Reply  (A)  to  Dr.  Lightfoot's  Essays. 

Hythe  Author  of  •  Supernatural  Rciiiijion  '. 

Svo.,  65. 
The  Gosi'i  l  accokpinoto  St.  Pftlp: 

a  Stiv"\ .     ■■y  the  A;iihor  of  *  ^uv"--; :".:.:■.::,".■. 

Religion '.     8vo..  65. 


